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PART  II, 

SECTION  X.—Of  the  Seal  of  Canfeuhn. 

1. 1  FIRST  instance  in  their  seal  afcanfestion  ;  and  the  ques* 
tion  is  not,  whether  a  priest  is  to  take  care  of  his  penitent's 
fame,  or  whether  he  be  not,  in  all  prudent  and  pious  ways,  to 
be  careful,  lest  he  make  that  intercourse  odious ;  for  certainly 
he  is : — ^but  whether  the  seal  of  confession  be  so  sacred  and 
impregnable,  that  it  is  not  to  be  opened  in  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  king,  or  kingdom ;  or  for  the  doing  the  greatest 
good,  or  avoiding  the  greatest  evil,  in  the  world :  that  is  now 
the  question,  and  such  a  broad  seal  as  this,  is  no  part  of  the 
Christian  religion, — was  never  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  or 
apostles,  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament, — never  was  so 
much  as  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  fathers  and 
doctors, — not  so  much  as  named  in  the  ancient  councils  of  the 
church ;  and  was  not  heard  of,  until  after  the  time  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Seventh.  Now  how  this  is  determined  and  prac- 
tised in  the  church  of  Rome,  we  may  quickly  see.  The  first 
direct  rule  in  the  western  church  we  find  in  this  afiair,  is  the 
canon  of  the  Lateran  council ;  "  cap.  Omnis  Utriusque  *  f  in 
which  to  confess  at  Easter  was  made  an  ecclesiastical  law ; 
and  as  an  appendix  to  it,  this  caution ;  **  Caveat  autem  om- 
nin^,  ne  verbo,  aut  signo^  aut  alio  quovis  modo,  aliquatenus 
prodat  peccatorem  :  sed,  si  prudentiore  consilio  indiguerit, 
illud,  absque  ullSL  expressione  persons,  requirat."    This  law 

*  Dt«r«tal.  4«  PceoitcDtiis  •i  Renisitonihdi. 
VOL.  XT.  B 
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concerning  them  that  do  confess  their  secret  sins  to  a  priest^ 
in  order  to  coansel«  comfort,  and  pardon  from  God  by  his 
ministry,  is  very  prudent  and  pious ;  and  it  relates  only  to 
the  person,  not  to  the  crimes :  these  may,  upon  the  account 
of  any  doubt,  or  the  advantage  of  better  counsel  and  in- 
struction, be  revealed ;  the  person,  upon  such  accounts,  may 
not, ''  nisi  Veritas  aut  obedientia  diud  eadgat,"  as  St.  Bona- 
venture**  said  well ;  ''  unless  truth  or  obedience  require  the 
contrary :"  for  indeed  the  person  is  not  often  so  material  as 
to  the  inquiry  of  future  counsel  or  present  judgment,  as  the 
greatness,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  sin.    But  this  was 
an  ancient  ecclesiastical  rule,  as  we  find  it  related  by  Sozo- 
men^:  "Presbyterum  aliquem  vitsB  integritate  quam  max- 
imi  spectabilem,  secretorum  etiam  tenacem,  ac  sapientem, 
huic  officio  preefecerunt;"  ''A  penitentiary  priest  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  penitents,  a  man  that  was  of  good  life,  wise> 
and  secret.''    So  far  was  well,  and  agreeable  to  common 
prudence,  and  natural  reason,  and  the  words  of  Solomon  **: 
"Qui  ambulat  fraudulenter,  revelat  arcanum;  qui  autem 
fidelis  est,  celat  amici  commissum."    There  is,  in  this  case« 
some  more  reason  than  in  ordinary  secrets ;  but  still  the  ob- 
ligation is  the  same,  and  to  be  governed  by  prudence,  and  is 
subject  to  contradiction,  by  greater  causes.    The  same  also 
is  the  law  in  the  Greek  church,  mentioned  by  St.  Basil*: 
"  Our  fathers  permitted  not,  that  women,  that  had  committed 
adultery,  and  were  penitent,  should  be  delated  in  public'.*^ 
This  is  the  whole  ground  and  foundation,  on  which  the  seal 
of  confession  does,  or  can  rely;  save  only,  that,  in  several 
churches,  there  were  several  laws  in  afler-ages  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  particularly,  in  the  eleventh  canon  of  the 
church  of  England ;  adding  also  the  penalty  of  irregularity, 
to  every  priest,  that  shall  reveal  any  thing  committed  to  him 
in  private  confession,  but  with  this  proviso ;  that  it  be  not 
binding,  in  such  cases  where  the  concealment  is  made  ca- 
pital, by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  :  which  because  it  is  very 
l^ct,  and  yet  very  prudent,  I  shall  make  it  appear,  that 
the  phurch  of  England  walks  wisely  in  it,  and  according  to 
the  precedents  of  the  ancient  catholic  church,  in  command- 

^  In  3*  dial.  91.  *  IMu  7.  ctp.  16.  Hiit.  Eoolu. 

'  Prov.  xi.  13  *  EpisU  sd  ArophilochiBni. 

it  irarffff  hfASf.  A.  D.  1605. 
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isg  the  seal  to  be  broken  up  in  some  crises ;  and  yet  she 
hath  Festrained  it  more  than  formerly  was  observed  in  the 
churches  of  God. 

Burchard<  expressly  affirms^  that  before  the  Nicene 
council,  the  penitentiary  priest  might  publish  what  he  heard 
in  confessions,  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  penitent,  or 
for  the  greatness  of  the  crime,  as  it  seemed  fit  to  the  con« 
fesBor. 

And  that  he  says  true^  we  have  sufficient  testimony  from 
Origen  ^ ;  '^  Tantummodo  circumspice  diligentius,  cui  debeas 
confiteri  peccatum  tubm. — Si  inteUexerit  et  prsviderit  talem 
esse  languorem  tuum,  qui  in  conventu  totius  ecclesiea  expo- 
ni  debeat  et  curari,  ex  quo  fortassis  et  csteri  odificari  pote* 
runt,  et  tu  ipse  facile  sanari,  mult&  hoc  deliberatione  et  satis 
perito  medici  illius  consilio  procurandum  est/'    By  which 
words  he  affirms,  1.  That  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  confessor 
to  command  the  publication  of  certain  crimes.    2.  That 
though  it  was  not  lightly  to  be  done,  yetyoipon  great  reason, 
it  might    3.  That  the  spiritual  good  of  the  penitent,  and 
the  edification  of  others,  were  causes  sufficient  for  the  pub** 
lication.  4.  That  of  these,  the  confessor  was  judge.  6.  That 
this  was  no  otherwise  done  by  the  consent  of  the  party,  but 
because  he  was  bound  to  consent,  when  the  confessor  en- 
joined it :  and  the  matter  ift  evident,  in  the  case  of  the  incest- 
uous Corinthian ;  who  either  was  restored  without  private 
confession;  or,  if  he  was  not,  St.  Paul  caused  it  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  church,  and  submitted  the  man  to  the  severest 
discipline,  and  yet  public,  that  was  then  or  since  in  the  world. 
The  like  to  this,  we  find  in  a  decretal  epistle  of  Pope  Leo' ; 
tor  when  some  confessors,  exceeding  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical-rule, were  not  so  prudent  and  deliberate  in  conducting 
their  penitents,  as  formerly  they  were,  but  commanded  that 
all  their  whole  confessions  should  be  written  down,  and  pub- 
licly read  ;  he  says,  "Though  the  plenitude  offaith  might  be 
laudable,  that  is  not  afraid  to  blush  in  public,  yet  the  con- 
fession is  sufficient,  if  it  be  made  in  secret,  first  to  God,  and 
then  to  the  priest:^'  and  adds,  '^Non  omnium  hujusmodi 
sunt  peccata,  ut  ea  qusB  poenitentiam  poscunt,  non  timeant 
publicari ;"  ''  All  sins  are  not  of  that  nature,  that  are  fit  to  be 

i  Lib.  19.  DecrvU  foi,  e.  S7.  CodciI.  Mognil.  cap.  10.  91. 
^  Homil.  f .  ID  Pial.  zxktU.  '  EpUt.  80.  «d  Epi»o.  CMnpuiw. 
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published  f*  and  therefore  *'  removeatur  tamtinprohabilii  eon^ 
suetndo  ;*'  "  let  each  a  reprovable  custom  be  taken  away/ 
In  which  words  of  St.  Leo,  we  find»  1.  That  the  eeal  of  con- 
fession, as  at  this  day  it  is  understood  at  Rome,  was  no  such 
inriolable  and  religious  secret ;  for  by  a  contrary  custom, 
it  was  too  much  broken.  2.  That  he  blames  not  the  publi* 
cation  of  some  sins,  but  that  they  indiscriminately  did  pub* 
lish  all.  3.  That  the  nature  of  some  sins  did  not  permit  it : 
for,  as  he  adds  afterward,  men  by  this  means  were  betrayed 
to  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  who  would  bring  them  before 
tribunals,  in  some  cases.  4.  That  this  was  not  spoken  in 
case  of  public  crimes,  delated,  and  brought  into  public  no* 
tice,  but  such  as  were  spoken  in  private  confession.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  desire,  there  had  been  some  more  inge- 
nuity in  Bellarmine  ^,  who,  relating  to  this  epistle  of  St.  Leo. 
Affirms,  that  St.  Leo  says, '  It  is  against  the  apostolical  rule, 
to  reveal  secret  sins,  declared  in  confession;*  when  it  is 
plain,  that  St.  Leo«only  blames  the  custom  of  revealing  all ; 
saying,  'that  all  sins  are  not  of  that  nature,  as  to  be  fit  to  be 
revealed.*  And  by  these  precedent  authorities,  we  shall  the 
easier  understand  that  famous  fact  of  Nectarius,  who  abo- 
lished the  custom  of  having  sins  published  in  the  church, 
and  therefore  took  away  the  penitentiary  priest;  whose 
office  was  (as  I  proved  out  of  Origen,  Sozomen,  and  Bur- 
chard),  to  enjoin  the  publication  of  some  sins,  according  to 
his  discretion.  It  happened  in  Constantinople,  that  a  foul 
fact  was  committed,  and  it  was  published  in  the  ears  of  the 
people,  and  a  tumult  was  raised  about  it ;  and  the  remedy 
was,  that  Nectarius  took  away  the  office  and  the  custom  to- 
gether. ''  Consulentibus  quibusdam,  ut  unicuique  liberum 
permitteret,  prout  sibi  ipse  conscius  esset  et  confideret,  ad 
mysteriorum  communionem  accedere,  pcenitentiarum  ilium 
presbyterum  exauctoravit."  Every  man  was  thenceforth 
left  to  his  liberty,  according  to  the  dictate  and  confidence 
of  his  own  conscience,  to  come  to  the  communion;  and  this 
afterward  passed  into  a  rite :  for  the  manners  of  men  grow- 
ing degenerate,  and  worse  sins  being  now  confessed  than, 
as  he  supposes,  formerly  they  had  been  ;  the  judges  having 
been  more  severe,  and  the  people  more  modest,  it  was  fit 
enough  that  this  custom,  upon  the  occasion  of  such  a  scan- 

^  De  Poeoitentia,  lib.  S.  cap.  14.  Deniqo«  can  Seorett. 
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dal»  and  so  mndi  mkwfbief  like  to  follow  it,  should  be  laid  aside 
wbcdly ;  and  so  it  was.  Here  is  a  pkln  story,  truly  told  by 
SosomeQ,  and  the  matter  is  easy  to  be  understood.  But  Bel- 
lannine,  seang  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome  pinched  by  it,  makes  a  distinction,  derived  firom  the 
present  custom  of  his  church,  of  public  confession  and  pri- 
mle,  saying,  diat  Nectarius  took  away  the  public,  and  not 
the  prirate.  This  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  in  the 
next  section.  I  am  now  only  to  speak  concerning  the  seal 
of  confession ;  which  from  this  authority,  is  apparent,  was 
not  such  a  sacred  thing,  but  that  it  was  made  wholly  to  mi« 
nister  to  the  public  and  prirate  edification  of  the  penitent, 
and  the  whole  church. 

Thus  this  affair  stood  in  the  primitive  church.  In  de^ 
scending  ages  when  private  confessions  grew  frequent,  and 
were  converted  into  a  sacrament;  the  seal  also  was  made 
more  tenacious;  and  yet  by  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
there  were  divers  cases,  in  which  the  seal  might  be  broken 
op.  1.  There  is  a  famous  gloss  in  ''cap.  Tuanos,lib.  4.  De* 
cretal.  tit.  1.  de  Sponsalibus  et  Matrimonio  ;'*  where  the 
Pope,  answering  to  a  question  concerning  a  pretended  con" 
tract  of  marriage,  says,  that  the  marriage  is  good,  unless  the 
inquiring  Bishop  of  Brescia  could  have  assured  him,  that  the 
man  did  never  consent,  or  intend  the  marriage, ''  Quod  qua- 
liter  tibi  constiterity  non  videnms."  The  gloss  upon  these 
words  say,  *'  Im6  ben^  potuit  constare :  quia  vir  ille  hoc  ei 
confilebatur,"  "  The  bishop  might  well  know  it,  because  the 
man  had  confessed  it  to  him;  or  because  he  had  revealed  it 
to  htm  in  penitential  confession.  For  though^  in  judicial 
confieaaion  before  a  tribunal,  no  man  is  to  be  believed  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  third  person,  yet,  in  penitential  confession,  he 
is  to  be  believed ;  because  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  be 
then  is  unmindful  of  his  salvation." — Where  the  gloss  ob* 
serving  that  he  did  or  might  have  received  it  in  confession, 
and  yet  make  use  of  it  in  consultation  with  his  superiors,  and 
upon  that  answer  was  to  pronounce  it  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  a 
marriage,  and  to  treat  the  persons  accordingly ;  it  follows 
that  the  thing  itself  might  be  revealed  for  the  good  of  the 
penitent's  soul ;  and  this  was  done  by  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  case  of  a  woman  introducing  a  supposititious 
child  to  the  inheritance  of  her  husband ;  and  this  revelation 
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of  the  coDfeasioo  produced  a  decretal  epktle '  from  tlie  Poj;>e 
in  that  particular  caae ;  and  of  this  doctora  *  giye  this  reason^ 
because  a  thing  so  odious,  and  that  would  bring  so  certain 
ruin  to  souls,  might  not  be  permitted,  with  so  great  scandal 
and  so  great  mischief.  2.  And  that  confession  may  be  ro' 
Tealed  for  the  regulating  a  doubtful  case  of  marriage,  is  the 
opinion  of  many  great  canonists.  3.  That  it  may  be  reyeat- 
ed  in  the  case  of  heresy  confessed,  I  think  there  was  no 
doubt  of  it  at  any  time.  4.  And  that  every  confessor  may 
reveal  the  confession  by  the  penitent's  leave,  is  taught  l^ 
Durandus,  Almain,  Medina,  and  Navar ;  and  generally  by 
all  the  ancient  scholars  of  St.  Thomas.  Now  if  a  law  be  made^ 
that,  in  certain  cases,  the  confessor  shall  publish  the  confes- 
sion, then  every  man's  consent  is  involved  in  it,  as  his  private 
right  is  in  the  public  interest ;  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  to 
which  it  is  subordinate  and  must  yield.  But  who  pleases  to 
see  how  this  affair  once  did  stand  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  more  especially  in  the  catholic  church,  if  he  be  not  yet, 
may  be.  satisfied  by  the  proofs  which  Altisiodorensis  gives  of 
the  lawfulness  of  publishing  confessions  in  certain  eases, 
6.  Lastly,  if  a  sinful  intention  of  committing  a  grievous  crime 
be  revealed  in  confession,  and  the  person  confessing  cannot 
desist  from,  or  will  not  alter,  his  purpose ;  then  that  the  seal 
4>f  confession  may  be  broken  open,  is  affirmed  by  Alexa»« 
der  of  Ales",  by  the  *  Summa  Angelica^ ,'  which  also  reckonB 
five  cases  more,  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  reveal  confessions^ 
The  same  also  is  taught  by  Panormitan  p,  Hostiensis  \  the 
*  Summa  Sylvestrina  %'and  by  Pope  Innocent  himself*/ 

But  now,  if  we  consider,  how  it  is  in  the  church  of  Rorao 
at  this  day,  and  hath  been  this  last  age  for  the  most  part ;  we 
shaU  find  that  this  human  constitution,  relying  upon  prudent 
and  pious  considerations,  is  urged  as  a  sacramental  obligar* 
tion  and  a  great  part  of  the  religion ;  and  is  not  accounted 
obliging  only  for  the  reasons  of  its  first  sanction ;  nor  as  an 
act  of  obedience  to  the  positive  law,  but  as  a  natural,  esseni 
tial,  divine,  and  unalterable  obligation.  And  from  thence 
these  doctrines  are  derived.     1.  That  what  a  priest  knows  ia 

>  lib.  S.  Deoret  tit.  58.  cap.  Officii,  de  Pcsnit  et  RemiM. 

»  Vide  Saarec  de  PMi  in  Pnet.  CriniBal.  Eodek  cap.  109. 

*  Piur.  4.  q.  28.  mem.  2.  art.  3.  io  Reipoos.  ^  Confessio  alt.  nom.  7, 

P  Cap.  Omnis.  de  PoBoiL  et  Remis.  num.  24.  n  Saper  5.  eap.  Omnit. 

f  Ib  (Joofeas.  5.  anm.  2.  •in  cap.  Oanii.  Varb.  prodit. 
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o6Afe0Bioii»  li»  kkiews  it  not  as  »  mail,  bol  aa  Ood :  wbiok 
pvopoaition  as  it  ia  foolish,  aad  too  near  to  blasphemy,  and 
may  aa  well  infer,  that  the  priest  may  be  then  adored  by  the 
penitent  with  the  distinotion,  viz*  not  as  a  men,  but  as  Oed; 
so  is  azpreSsly  coniuted  by  the  gloss  above  pited,.  and  by 
Scotns^ ;   but  taught  by  the  modem  casuists^  and  ia  tiba 
gronad  of  a  strange  practice.    For,  2».  As  a  consequaht  of 
th6  fonner,  it  is  taught  in  the  church  of  Borne  by  their 
greatest  guides,  that  if  a  priest  having  heard  a  thing  only  in 
confession  " ;  if  being  asked,  and  sworn,  he  shall  say,  ha 
aeyer  heard  that  thing,  he  neither  lies  nor  forswears.    &q 
Bmannel  &k  teaches  * ;  and  adds,  that  in  the  same  manner 
the  penitent  may  also  swear,  that  he  said  nothing,  or  no  such 
thing,  in  confession.    But  how  this  should  be  excused,  of 
whether  they  think  the  penitent  to  have  spoken  to  none  but 
God ;  I  am  not  yet  satisfied.     3.  It  is  not  lawful  to  reveal 
any  thing  that  is  told  only  in  confession,  though  it  be  to 
avoid  the  greatest  evil  that  can  happen,  so  said  Bellannine'; 
to  save  a  whole  commonwealth  from  damage  temporal  or 
Ipiritoal,  so  Suarez' ;   to  save  the  lives  of  all  the  kings  in 
Christendom,  so  Binet  %  told  Isaac  Gasaubon  in  the  King's 
library  at  Paris.    The  same  is  openly  avowed  by  Eudsdmon 
Johannes  \  that  there  is  no  evil  so  great,  for  the  avoiding  of 
which  it  can  be  lawful  to  reveal  confession;  and  that  this  may 
appear  to  be  a  catholic  doctrine,  the  same  author  reckons  up 
so  many  modems  teaching  the  same,  that  the  very  names  of 
the  authors  and  books  fill  up  several  pages ;  and  that  it  is 
the  catholic  doctrine,  is  expressly  tav^ht  by  the  author  of 
the  famous  apology  made  for  the  Jesuits,  after  the  horrid 
parricide  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France*    They  add,  even  be* 
yond  this,  all  the  curiosity  of  the  very  circusastances  of 
silence;  that  this  silence  does  not  only  oblige  in  the  case  of 
perfect  confession,  but,  if  it  be  begun,  not  only  in  case  of 
confession  dear  and  express,  but  if  it  be  so  mudi  as  in  rela* 
(ion  to  confession :  not  only  the  confessor,  but  the  messen- 
ger, the  interpreter,  Ihe  counsellor,  he  that  hears  it  by  ohanct^ 

*  In  qaartnm  libram  Sent  ditt.  fl. 

«  Vide  Riobard.  ia  lib,  4.  SmI;.  dist.  tld.  «rt.  4.  q.  1. 

»  Apfaor.  ▼•  Confets.  n.  «3,  .'  Apolog.  adr.  R*g.  M.  Brit. 

*  Bisp.  53.  in  3.  par.  O.  Thorn,  sect.  1.  n.  t. 

*  P^estont  R«g«a  omoM  perire,  qnam  si  Tel  lemel  Coofeuioolf  tigiilam  ▼!•• 
tantor.  Spist.  ad  Fontoaem.  Duovmn,^.  140. 

^  Apolof .  pre  Oftrnaito,  e.  i9> 
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w  by  stealtli :  tnd  he  duit  was  told  of  it  by  htm,  tbst  ahoukl, 
but  did  not,  conceal  it :  the  seal  is  to  be  kept  by  all  means, 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  words  and  signs,  jndiciaUy  and  ex* 
trajndicially,  mdesa  the  penitent  giye  leave :  but  that  leave  is 
to  be  ezpresa,  and  is  not  to  be  asked  bat  in  the  case  of  a 
compelling  necessity ;  neither  can  the  confessor  impose  a 
pabUc  penance  upon  him,  who  hath  confessed  privately. 
Which  things,  especially  the  last,  are  most  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  primitive 
church,  as  I  have  already  proved ;  but  these  things  are  ex- 
pressly taught  as  the  doctrine  of  the  most  famous  casoiats  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  Escobar  S  who  comparing  his  book 
in  method  to  the  seven  seals  of  the  Revelation,  which  the 
four  living  creatures  read, — Soarez  the  ox,  Molina  the  man, 
Vaaquez  the  eagle,  and  Valentia  the  lion, — and  twenty-fbur 
elders,  that  is,  twenty-four  Jesuits  also  read  these  seven 
seals ;  though  when  they  come  to  be  reckoned,  they  prove 
twenty-five,  so  fatal  is  that  antichristian  number  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  it  occurs  in  every  accident:  but  his 
meaning  is,  that  the  doctrine  he  teaches  are  the  doctrines  of 
all  those  twenty-five  famous  leading  men ;  *'  Penes  quos  im* 
perium  literarum  et  conscientiarum/'    If  now  it  be  not  the 
catholic  doctrine,  then  is  it  heretical  i  And  then,  why  is  it 
not  disowned?  Why  are  not  they  that  say  so,  censured) 
Why  is  not  the  doctrine  condemned  i  Why  is  it  publicly 
maintained  and  allowed  by  authority  i  Why  is  it  pleaded  in 
bar  against  execution  of  justice  in  the  case  of  treason ;  as  it 
was  by  F.  Garnet  himself,  and  ail  his  apologists )  But  if  this 
be  the  catholic  doctrine,  then  let  it  be  considered,  how  cheap 
«re  the  lives  of  kings  in  their  eyes,  who  consult  more  with 
the  safety  of  a  villain,  whom  they  dare  not  absolve^,  than  of 
a  king,  who  is  worthy  ten  thousands  of  his  people ;  and  let 
it  be  also  considered,  that,  by  using  all  ibe  ways  it  the  world 
to  make  confession  easy  to  traitors  and  homicides;  they  make 
it  odious  to  kings  and  princes,  and  to  all  that  love  the  safety 
of  their  sovereigns,  and  of  the  publio*  We  find  (hat  the  laws 
of  (}od  yield  to  charity  and  necessity,  and  Christ  followed 
the  act  of  David ;  who,  "  when  he  was  hungry,  ate  the  shew- 
bread,  which  was  unlawful  to  be  eaten  but  by  the  priest 

• 

«  Moral.  Thcol.  tract  7.  aiLamaii.  4-  d«  PoBoil.  asct  6.  n.  63—65,  &e. 
'  8«ript.  Guvatti  ipad  la.  Caaaabani  Bp«  td  Froa.  DaccwBi  p«  137'« 
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ikme  :*'  and  h»  that  commanded  na  to  go«  and  leani  what 
that  means,  '*  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice/*  intended 
not  that  ibe  aeal  of  confession  should,  upon  pretence  of  re- 
ligion, be  used  to  the  most  nncharitable  ends  in  the  world; 
no,  though  it  had  been  made  sacred  by  a  divine  conuqand* 
ment;  which  it  is  not,  bat  is  wholly  introduced  by  custom 
and  canons  ecclesiastical:  and  when  we  see  that  things  dedi* 
cated  to  God,  and  made  sacred  by  religion,  and  the  laws  of 
God  confirming  such  religion,  can  be  aliened  and  made  com- 
mon in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  or  great  charity ;  it  is  a 
strange  superstition,  that  shall  hold  that  fast  with  teeth  and 
nails,  and  never  let  it  go,  no,  not  to  save  a  soul,  not  to  pre- 
serve  the  life  of  kings,  not  to  prevent  the  greatest  mischief 
in  the  world;  this  is  certainly  a  making  the  commandments 
of  men  greater  and  more  sacred  than  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  a  passing  them  into  a  doctrine,  great,  necessary, 
and  unalterable,  as  a  fundamental  article. 


SECTION   XL 


Of  the  imposing  Auricular  Confession  upon  Consciences,  without 

Authority  from  God. 

That  confession  to  a  priest,  is  a  doctrine  taught  as  neces* 
sary  in  thcchnrch  of  Rome,  is  without  all  question ;  and  yei 
that  it  is  but  the  commandment  of  men,  I  shall,  I  hope,  clearly 
enough  evince;  and  if  I  do,  I  suppose  the  chaise  laid  against 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  is  the  same  Christ  laid  against  the 
Pharisees,  will  be  fully  made  good,  as  to  this  instance  ;  for 
this  is  one  of  the  sorts  of  that  crime,  to  say, "  Dixit  Domi* 
nus,  Dominus  autem  non  dixit  ;'*  to  pretend  a  rite  to  be  of 
divine  institution  when  it  is  not  so,  but  '*  humanum  inveur 
turn/' ''  a  device  of  man's  brain.'' — The  other  (which  is,  still 
supposing  an  institution  to  be  human  and  positive,  yet  to 
urge  it  with  the  same  severe  religion,  as  they  do  a  divine 
commandment)  I  shall  consider  in  other  instances.  For  the 
present  the  inquiry  is  concerning  auricular  confession,  and  its 
pretended  necessity.  The  first  decree  concerning  it,  was  in  the 
lateran  council  * ;  in  which  "  every  person  of  years  of  discre- 

«  €•■»  Si. 
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tioQ  is  commanded  to  confen  all  his  Bins  to  his  own  pricat, 
at  least  once  in  the  year ;  or  to  another  priest,  with  the  leave 
of  his  own;  otherwise  while  he  is  living,  he  must  be  driven 
from  entrance  into  the  church ;  and  when  he  is  dead,  he 
most  have  no  Christian  burial.'' — ^This  is  very  severe ;  but 
yet  here  is  no  damnation  to  them  that  neglect  it;  and  the 
daty  is  not  pretended  to  be  by  divine  commandment :  and 
therefore,  lest  that  severity  might  seem  too  much  to  be  laid 
upon  human  law,  they  made  it  up  in  the  new  forge  at  Trent* ; 
and  there  it  was  decreed  that,  '*  To  confess  all,  and  every 
mortal  sin,  which,  after  diligent  inquiry,  we  remember,  and 
every  evil  thought  or  desire,  and  the  circumstances  that 
change  the  nature  of  the  sin,  is  necessary  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  of  divine  institution ;  and  he  that  denied  this»  is  to 
be  anathema/' 

Whether  to  confess  to  a  priest  bean  advisable  discipline^ 
and  a  good  instance,  instrument,  and  ministry  of  repentance^ 
and  may  serve  many  good  ends  in  the  church,  and  to  the 
souls  of  needing  persons, — is  no  part  of  the  question.  We 
find,  that,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  divers  converted  per- 
sons came  to  St.  Paul,  either  ptiblicly  or  privately,  '*  and 
confessed  their  deeds ';"  and  burnt  their  books  of  exorcism, 
that  is,  did  what  became  severe  and  hearty  penitents,  who 
needed  counsel  and  comfort,  and  that  their  repentance  should 
be  conducted  by  w»e  guides.  And  when  St.  James  exh<Nrts 
all  Christians  "  to  confess  their  sins  to  one  another,"  cer- 
tainly it  is  more  agreeable  to  all  spiritual  ends,  that  this  be 
done  rather  to  the  curate  of  souls,  than  to  the  ordinary  bre- 
thren. The  church  of  England  is  no  way  engaged  against 
it,  but  advises  it,  and  practises  it.  The  Galvinist  dturches 
do  not  practise  it  much,  because  they  know  not  well  how  to 
divest  it  from  its  evil  appendages,  which  are  put  to  it  by  the 
customs  of  the  world,  and  to  which  it  is  too  much  exposed 
by  the  interests,  weaknesses,  and  partialities,  of  men.  But 
they  commending  it,  shew  they  would  use  it  willingly,  if 
they  could  order  it  unto  edification.  "  Interim  quin  sistant 
se  pastori  oves,  quoties  sacram  ccenam  participare  volnnt^ 
ade&  non  reclame,  utmaximi  velimhocubique  observari." — 

*  Seu.  14.  cap.  6,  7. 

'  n^{iic,  i.  e.  magioM  iMantetioiiM ;  stmiU  iilttfl  iUdam,  Utad  tSh  -A  mtiUfy^ 

f  Calviu.  InsUt.  lab.  3.  eap.  4.  Mct.  lf«  13. 
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And  for  tlie  Xutiheraii  churches,  that  it  i^  their  practice,  we 
may  see  it  in  Chemnitius^,  who  was  one  of  greatest  fame 
amongst  them;  and  he  is  noted  to  this  purpose  by'  Bellar- 
mine ;  only  they.all  consent,  that  it  is  not^cessary  nor  of  di« 
▼ine  institution;  and  being  but  of  man's  invention,  it  ought 
not  to  pass  into  a  doctrine;  and,  as  the  apostles  said  in  the  mat- 
ter of  circumcision, ''  a  burden  ought  not  to  be  put  upon  the 
necks  of  the  disciples  :"  and  that, "  in  lege  graticB,  longd  dif* 
ficillimum"  too,  as  Major  ^  observes  truly,  by  far  greater  than 
any  burden  in  the  law  of  grace,  the  time  of  the  Gospel.  Let 
it  be  commanded  to  all,  to  whom  it  is  needful,  or  profitable; 
but  let  it  be  free,  as  to  the  conscience  precisely,  and  bound 
bat  by  the  cords  of  a  man,  and  as  other  ecclesiastical  laws 
are^  which  are  capable  of  exceptions,  restrictions,  cautions, 
dispensations,  rescindings,  and  abolitions,  by  the  same  ao* 
thority,  or  upon  greater  reasons. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  to  confess  all  our  greatet 
sins  to  a  priest,  all  that  upon  strict  inquiry  we  can  remember, 
be  necessary  to  ^salvation  f  This  the  church  of  Rome  now 
affirms ;  and  this  the  church  of  England  and  all  Protestant 
chnrches  deny ;  and  complain  sadly,  that  the  command- 
ments of  men  are  changed  into  the  doctrines  of  Ood,  by 
a  Pharisaical  empire,  and  superstition.  Here  then  we  join 
issue. 

1.  And  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  represent,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  necessity  of  confession  to  a  priest,  is  a  new  doc* 
trine,  even  in  thie  church  of  Rome,  and  was  not  esteemed  any 
part  of  the  catholic  religion  before  the  council  of  Trent.  For 
first,  the  gloss  "  de  Pcenit.  dist.  5.  c.  in  Poenitentift,"  inquirw 
ing  where  or  when  oral  confession  was  instituted,  says,  some 
say  it  was  instituted  in  Paradise,  others  say  it  was  instituted 
when  Joshua  called  upon  Achan  to  confess  his  sin :  others 
say  it  was  instituted  in  the  New  Testament  by  St.  James : 
*^  it  is  better  said,  that  it  was  instituted  by  a  certain  univer-* 
sal  tradition  of  the  church,  and  the  tradition  of  the  church 
is  obligatory  as  a  precept.  Therefore,  confession  of  deadly 
sins  is  necessary  with  us  (viz.  Latins)  but  not  with  the 
Greeks;  because  no  such  tradition  hath  come  to  them/' 

*»  9.  Part  Bzan.  Coodl.  Trid.  cup.  5.  dftPctnit. 
*  I^b.  3.  d«  PoBiiit.  cap.  1.  leot.  MartiniiB  KcmDiUoi. 
^  b  4.  diit.  17.  %*  9,  «x  Scodo. 
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This  is  the  full  state  of  this  affair^  in  the  age  when  Semeca^ 
who  was  the  glossator,  lived ;  and  it  is  briefly  this.  1.  There 
was  no  resolution  or  agreement  whence  it  came.  2.  The 
glossator's  opinion  was,  it  came  from  the  universal  tradition 
of  the  church.  3.  It  was  but  a  kind  of  universal  tradition ; 
not  absolute,  clear,  and  certain.  4.  It  was  only  a  tradition 
in  the  Latin  church.  5.  The  Greeks  bad  no  such  tradi- 
tion. 6.  The  Greeks  were  not  obliged  to  it ;  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  them.  Concerning  the  Greek  church,  I  shall  after- 
ward consider  it  in  a  more  .opportune  place ;  here  only  I 
consider  it  as  it  was  in  the  Latin  church :  and  of  this  I  sup- 
pose there  needs  no  better  record  than  the  canon  law  itself, 
and  the  authentic  glosses  upon  it ;  which  glosses,  although 
they  be  not  law,  but  as  far  as  they  please,  yet  they  are  per. 
iect  testimony  as  to  matter  of  fact,  and  what  the  opinions  of 
the  doctors  were  at  that  time.  And  therefore,  to  the  former, 
I  add  this ;  that  in  '  cap.  Convertimini,'  Gratian  hath  these 
words :  ''  Unde  datur  intelligi,  quod  etiam  ore  tacente  ve- 
niam  eonsequi  poesumus ;"  *'  Without  confession  of  the 
mouth  we  may  obtain  pardon  of  our  sins ;"  and  this  point  he 
pursues  in  all  that  long  chapter;  and  in  the  chapter  '  Re- 
suBcitatHs,*  out  of  St.  Austin's  doctrine ;  and  in  the  chapter 
'  Qui  Natus,"  out  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  John's  Epistle ;  the 
conclusion  of  which  chapter  is,  ^'  Cum  ergo  ante  confessionem 
(ut  probatum  est)  sumus  resuscitati  per  gratiam,  etfilii  lucis 
facti ;  evidentissim^apparet  quod  sol&  cordis  coatritione  sine 
oonfessione  oris,  peccatum  remittitur  :'*  and,  in  the  chapter 
'  Omnis  qui  non  diligit,'  he  expressly  concludes  out  of  St. 
John's  words:  "  Non  ergo  in  confessione  peccatum  remittitur, 
quod  jam  remissum  esse  probatur  :  fit  itaque  confessio  ad 
ostensionem  podnitentisB^non  ad  impetrationemvenisB.^'  And 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  according  to  his  custom  in  such 
disputable  things ;  when  he  says,  *'  alii  ^  contrario  testantur;" 
'*  others  witness  to  the  contrary,"  that,  without  confession 
oral,  and  works  of  satisfaction,  no  man  is  cleansed  from  his 
sin ;  the  gloss  upon  the  place,  says  thus :  "  Ab  hoc  loco  usque 
ad  *Sed  his  anctoritatibus'  pro  alii  parte  allegat,  quod  sciL 
adulto  peccatum  non  dimittitur  sine  oris  confessione,  quod 
tamen  fakum  est :"  only  he  says,  that "  Confession  doth 
cleanse,  and  satisfaction  doth  cleanse :  so  that  though  by 
contrition  of  the  heart,  the  sin  is  pardoned  ;  yet  the^e  still 
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ebanae  more  and  more,  u  a  man  »  more  innoyated**  or 
amended.  ''  But  these  authorities  brought  in/'  viz.  that  sin 
is  not  pardoned  without  confession,  "  if  they  be  diligently 
expounded,  prove  but  little/'  But  friar  Maurique,  who  by 
Pius  V.  made  and  published  a  censure  upon  the  glosses,  ap- 
pointed these  wordS)  *'  quod  tamen  falsum  est/'  to  be  left  out ; 
but  the  Roman  correctors  under  Gregory  XIIL  let  them 
alone ;  but  put  in  the  margent  a  mark  of  contradiction  upon 
it ;  saying,  *'  Imb  verissimum  est."  But  that  was  new  doc- 
trine, and  although  Semeca,  the  author  of  the  gloss,  affirmed  it 
expiessly  to  be  false,  yet  Oratian  himself  was  more  reserved; 
but  yet  not  of  the  new  opinion,  but  left  the  matter  indif- 
ferent :  for  after  he  had  alleged  Scripture,  and  authorities 
of  fathers  on  one  side,  and  authority  of  fathers  on  the  other ; 
he  concludes,  "  Quibus  auctoritatibus  vel  quibuslibet  ratio- 
nunl  firmamentis  utraque  sententia  satisfactionis  et  confes- 
sionis  innitatur,  in  medium  breviter  exposuimus.  Cui  autem 
harum  potius  adharendum  sit,  lectoris  judicio  reservatur. 
Utraque  enim  fautores  habet  sapientes  et  religiosos  yiros'/'- 
Now  how  well  this  agrees  with  the  determination  of  the 
council  of  Trent  "*,  every  man,  by  comparing,  can  easily 
judge ;  only  it  is  certain,  this  doctrine  cannot  pretend  to  be 
derived  by  tradition  from  the  apostles.  Of  the  same  opinion 
was  the  Abbot  of  Panormo;  saying,  "  That  opinion  (viz*  of 
the  gloss)  does  much  please  me :  because  there  is  no  mani- 
fest authority  that  does  intimate,  that  either  God  or  Christ 
instituted  confession  to  be  made  to  a  priest."  But  it  were 
endless  to  name  the  sentences  of  the  canonists  in  this  ques- 
tion ;  once  for  all,  the  testimony  of  Maldonat "  may  secure 
lis :  *'  Juris  pontificii  periti,  secuti  suum  primum  interpretem, 
omnesdicunt  confessionem  tantum  esseintroductam  jure  ec^ 
clesiastico."  But  to  clear  the  whole  question,  I  shall,  1. 
prove,  that  the  necessity  of  confessing  our  sins  to  a  priest 
is  not  found  in  Scripture ;  but  very  much  to  disprove  it. 
2.  That  there  is  no  reason  enforcing  this  necessity,  but  very 
much  against  it.  3.  That  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  tradition 
of  any  such  necessity ;  but  apparently  the  contrary :  and  the 
consequent  of  these  things  will  be,  that  the  church  of  Rome 

*  D«  I'oBnit.  d.  1.  cap.  Qaamvis  Plenilado. 

*  lib.  5.  de  Deorel.  de  PcBiiit.  et  Rem. in  cap.  Omnts  atrhiBqiie  texas. 
"  Pisp.  de  Sacr.  lom.  2.  de  ConreM.  Orig.  c.  t. 
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Imtb  introdaeed  a  new  doctrine,  fiJse  and  burdensome,  dan* 
geroRS  and  soperstittons. 

1.  If  we  consider  how  this  article  is  managed  in  Scrip- 
ture, we  shall  find  that  our  blessed  Saviour  said  nothing  at 
all  concerning  it;  the  council  of  Trent  indeed  makes  their 
new  doctrine  to  rely  upon  the  words  of  Christ  recited  by  St« 
John**;  ''Whose  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted,**  8ic.  Bui 
see  with  what  success :  for,  besides  that  all  the  canonists 
allow  not,  that  confession  was  instituted  by  Christ;  Aquinas, 
Scotus,  Chtbriel  Clavasinus,  the  author  of  die'  Summa  Ange-* 
lica/  Hugo  de  8.  Victore/Bonayenture,  Alensis,  Tho«  Wal* 
densis.  Ferns,  Cajetan,  Erasmus,  B.  Rhenanus,  and  Janse- 
niuB,  though  differing  much  in  the  particulars  of  this  ques- 
tion, yet  all  consent  that,  precisely  from  the  words  of  Christ, 
no  necessity  of  confession  to  a  priest  can  be  concluded* 
2.  Amongst  those  of  the  Roman  church,  who  did  endeavour 
to  found  the  necessity  of  confession  upon  thoce  words,  none 
do  agree  about  the  way  of  drawing  their  argument;  as  may 
be  seen  in  Scotus  p,  Aureolus,  Johannes  Major,  Thomas  de 
Argentina,  Richardus,  Durandus  Almain,  Dominicus  i  Soto, 
Alpfaonsus  k  Castro,  Adrianus,  Petrus  de  Aquila,  and  others, 
before  die  council  of  Trent.  3.  Though  these  men  go  several 
ways  (which  shews,  as  Scotus  expresses  it, "  hoc  verbum  non 
est  prscisum")  yet  they  all  agree  well  enough  in  this,  that  they 
are  all  equally  out  of  the  story,  and  none  of  them  well  performs 
what  he  undertakes ;  it  is  not  mine  alone,  but  the  judgment 
which  Vasquez  "^  makes  of  them,  who  confuted  many  of  them 
by  arguments  of  his  own,  and  by  the  arguments  which  they 
use  one  against  another,  and  gives  this  censure  of  them :  "  In- 
ter eos,  qui  plani  fatentur  ex  illis  verbis  Job.  xx.  necessita- 
iem  confessionis  (supple,  eUd),  vix  invenias  qui  efficaciter  de« 
ducat.'' — ^And  therefore  this  place  of  St.  John  is  but  an  infirm 
foundation  to  build  so  great  a  structure  on  it  as  the  whole 
economy  of  their  sacrament  of  penance,  and  the  necessity  of 
confession  upon  it ;  since  so  many  learned  and  acute  men, 
«aster-builders,  believe  nothing  at  all  of  it ;  and  others  that 
do,  agree  not  well  in  the  framing  of  the  structure  upon  it, 
but  make  a  Babel  of  it;  and  at  last  their  attempts  prove  vain 
and  useless,  by  the  testimony  of  their  fellow-labourers. 

There  are  some  other  places  of  Scripture,  which  are  pre- 

•  Jobs.  XX.  SI.         P  In  lib.  4.  ^ent.  disL  17.        4  Qa. 90.  in  3.  TVioiB.  dab.  f . 
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tended  for  the  necessity  of  confession,  bat  they  need  no 
peiticiiiar  scrutiny ;  not  only  because  they  are  rejected  by 
their.own  parties  as  insufficient^;  but  because  all  are  princi- 
pally deyoWed  apon  the  twentieth  of  St«  John ;  and  the 
council  of  Trent  itself  wholly  relies  upon  it.  This  therefore 
being  the  foundation,  if  it  fails  them  as  to  their  pretensions, 
their  building  must  needs  be  ruinous.  But  I  shall  consider 
it  a  little. 

When  Christ  said  to  his  apostles, ''  Whose  sins  ye  remit, 
they  shall  be  remitted  to  them ;  and  whose  sins  ye  retain, 
they  shall  be  retained  ;*'  he  made  (says  Bellarmine,  and  ge- 
nerally the  latter  school  of  Roman  doctors)  the  apostles,  and 
all  priests,  judges  upon  earth;  that  without  their  sentence^ 
no  man,  that  hath  sinned  after  baptism,  can  be  reconciled. 
But  the  priests,  who  are  judges,  can  g^ye  no  right  or  unerr- 
ing sentence,  unless  they  hear  all  the  particulars  they  are  to 
judge.  Therefore  by  Christ's  law  they  are  tied  to  tell  in  con-* 
fession  all  their  particular  sins  to  a  priest. — ^This  is  the  sum  of 
all  that  is  said  in  this  affair.  Other  light  skirmishes  there 
are,  but  the  main  battle  is  here. 

Now  all  the  parts  of  this  great  argument  must  be  con« 
sidered :  and,  1.  I  deny  the  argument;  and  supposing  both 
the  premises  true,  that  Christ  had  made  them  judges,  and 
that  without  particular  cognizance  they  could  not  give  judg* 
ment  according  to  Christ's  intention;  yet  it  follows  not, 
that  therefore  it  is  necessary,  that  the  penitent  shall  confess 
all  his  sins  to  the  priest.  For,  who  shall  compel  the  peni- 
tent to  appear  in  judgment?  Where  are  they  obliged  to 
come  and  accuse  themselves  before  the  judges  ?  Indeed  if 
they  were  before  them,  we  will  suppose  the  priests  to  have 
power  to  judge  them;  but  how  can  it  be  hence  deduced, 
that  the  penitents  are  bound  to  come  to  this  judicatory,  and 
not  to  stand  alone  to  the  divine  tribunal.  A  physician  may 
have  power  to  cure  diseases,  yet  the  patients  are  not  bound 
to  come  to  him ;  neither,  it  may  be,  will  they,  if  they  can 
be  cured  by  other  means.   And  if  a  king  sends  a  judge  with 

'  Primom  iitoitun  euct  magis  eoDTeiiieiii  teneBdam,  tl  posset  eridettter  haberi 
kted  |HRfeo0pt«m  ex  e?ugello.  N«e  oportet  ad  boe  addaourt  illad  MattluM  xvL  '  TiM 
dabo  elarei  regtd  ooBlornm/  qua  oon  eit  mm  promisMo  de  datione  fotara.  Sed  si 
aliqnid  in  eTaogelio,  Tideli«et,ad  boo  TidetariUod  Job.  xx, '  Acoipite  Spir.  S.  Qoo- 
cvai  rvBiaantit/  &o.  dioitor  oaod  sio,  de  illo  Terbo  Jaoob.  t.  *  CoafileBiai  altera- 
ir^m  peeeala/  &o.  sed  neo  per  boc  videretor  mihi  qood  Jaoobas  prseoeptam  hoo  dedil, 
A«e  pneoeptom  i  Cbristo  promolgarit.  Scotoa  in  lib.  4.dt8t.  17.  sect,  de  secoado. 
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competent  authority  to  judge  dl  the  questions  in  wl  province ; 
he  can  judge  them  that  come,  but  be  cannot  compel  them 
to  come ;  and  they  may  make  an  end  of  their  quarrels  among 
them8elv,e8»  or  by  arbitration  of  neighbours ;  and  if  they 
have  offended  the  king,  they  may  address  themselves  to  his 
demency,  and  sue  for  pardon.    And  since  it  is  certain,  by 
their  own  confession,  that  a  penitent  cannot,  by  the  force  of 
these  words  of  Christ,  be  compelled  to  confess  his  Tenial 
sins,  how  does  it  appear,  that  he  is  tied  to  confess  his  mortal 
sins  i  For  if  a  man  be  tied  to  repent  of  all  his  sins,  then  repent- 
ance may  be  performed  without  the  ministry  of  the  priest, 
or  else  he  must  repent  before  the  priest  for  all  his  sins. 
But  if  he  may  repent  of  his  venial  sins,  and  yet  not  go  to 
the  priest;  then  to  go  to  the  priest  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  repentance :  and  if  it  be  thus  in  the  case  of  venial 
sins,  let  them  shew  from  the  words  of  Christ  any  difference 
in  the  case  between  the  one  and  the  other ;  especially  if  we 
consider,  that  though  it  may  be  convenient  to  go  to  the 
priest  to  be  taught  and  guided,  yet  the  necessity  of  going 
to  him  is  to  be  absolved  by  his  ministry.    But  that  of  this 
there  was  no  necessity  believed  in  the  primitive  church,  ap- 
pears in  this ;  because  they  did  not  expect  pardon  from  the  bi- 
shop or  priest  in  the  greatest  crimes,  but  were  referred  wholly 
to  God  for  the  pardon  of  them:  ''Non  sine  spe  tameo 
remissionis,  quam  ab  eo  plan^  sperare  debebit  qui  ejus  lar- 
gitatem  solus  obtinet;  et  tam  dives  misericordiflB  est,  ut  ne- 
mo desperet  :*"  so  said  the  bishops  of  France  in  their  synod 
held  about  the  time  of  Pope  Zephyrinus.    To  the  same  pur- 
pose are  the  words  of  Tertullian :  **  Salvft  ill&  poenitentia 
specie  post  fidem,  quae  aut  levioribus  delictis  veniam  ab 
episcopo  consequi  potent,  aut  majoribus  et  irremissibilibus  k 
Deo  solo.''    The  like  also  is  in  the  thirty-first  epistle  of  St. 
Cyprian.    Now,  first,  it  is  easy  to  observe  how  vast  the  dif- 
ference is  between  the  old  catholic  church  and  the  present 
Roman :  these  say,  that  venial  sins  are  not  of  necessity  to 
be  confessed  to  the  priest  or  bishop ;  and  that,  without  Ihdr 
ministry,  they  can  be  pardoned :  but  they  of  old  said,  that 
the  smaller  sins  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  bishop's  minis- 
try.   On  the  other  side,  the  Roman  doctors  say,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  bring  our  mortal  sins,  and  confess  them, 
in  order  to  be  absolved  by  the  priest ;  but  the  old  Catholics 
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said,  that  the  greatest  sins  are  wholly  to  be  confessed  and 
submitted  to  Ood,  who  may  pardon  Uiem,  if  he  please,  and 
irill,  if  he  be  rightly  sought  to  ;  but  to  the  church  they  need 
not  be  confessed,  because  these  were  only  and  immediately 
fit  for  the  divine  cognizance.  What  is  now-a»days  a  reserved 
case  to  the  Pope,  was  anciently  a  case  reserved  to  God ;  and 
what  was  only  submitted  formerly  to  the  bishop,  is  now  not 
worth  much  taking  notice  of  by  any  one.  But  now  put 
these  together.  By  the  Roman  doctrine  you  are  ndt,  by  the 
duty  of  repentance,  tied  to  confess  your  venial  sins;  and  by 
the  primitive,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  bring  the  greatest  crimes 
to  ecclesiastical  repentance ;  but  by  their  immediate  address 
to  God  they  had  hopes  of  pardon :  from  hence  it  follows, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing  one  or  other,  that  is, 
there  is  no  commandment  of  God  for  it ;  nor  yet  any  neces* 
sity  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  requiring  it. 

Venerable  Bede  *  had  an  opinion,  that  those  sins  only 
which  are  like  to  leprosy,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  church :  ''  Ceetera  ver6  vitia,  tanquam  valetudi- 
nesi  et  quasi  membrorum  anim®  atque  sensuum,  per  seme- 
tipsum  interius  in  conscientift  et  intellectu  Dominus  sanat/'  , 
And  Gofiridus  Vindocinensis^  tells  of  one  William,  a  learned 
man,  whose  doctrine  it  was,  that  there  were  but  four  sorts  of 
sins,  which  needed  confession,  the  error  of  Gentilism,  schism, 
heretical  pravity,  and  judaical  perfidiousness:  "Cestera  au- 
lem  peccata  4  Domino  sine  confessione  sanari."  But  besides 
this,  I  demand)  whether  or  no  hath  the  priest  a  power  to  re**- 
mit  venial "  sins,  and  that  this  power  (in  the  words  of  St. 
John,  chap,  zx.)  was  given  to  him  by  Christ  ?  If  Christ  did, 
in  these  words,  give  him  power  to  remit  venial  sins,  and  yet 
the  penitent  is  not  bound  to  recount  them  in  particular,  or 
at  all  to  submit  them  to  his  judicatory;  it  will  follow  un- 
deniably, that  the  giving  power  of  remission  of  sins  to  the 
priest,  does  not  infer  a  necessity  in  the  penitent  to  come  to 
confess  them.    And  these  things  I  suppose  Vasquez  under- 
stood well  enough ;  when  he  affirms  expressly,  that  it  may 
well  stand  with  the  ordinary  power  of  a  judge,  that  his  power 

•  In  Lacas  Evaog.  cap.  69.  torn.  5.  Colon.  Ag^ripp.  1613.  *  Lib.  5.  ep.  16. 

■  CoMci).  Trid.  sesB.  14.  e.  5.  Nam  venUlia  quibas  a  gratia  Dei  iion  excladimnr, 
«t  ia  qoae  freqaeatids  labtmar,  qaaoqaam  reote  at  otiliter  oitraqae  omnem  pnesamp- 
tioaeai  in  ooofeMiooe  dioaatur,  qaod  pioram  hominnni  aani  demonsiraly  taeeri  tarattt 
ettim  imJpnm,  mollisqae  aliia  remediis  e^ipiari  pogaanu  ■ .  ' 
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be  Kucluui^faat  it  be  free  for  the  subjects  to  subout  to^it,  or 
to  end  their  contro¥ersies  another  way.  And  that  it  was  so 
in  this  case  is  the  doctrine  of  Scotas  ',  before  cited«  and  many 
others.  Add  to  this*  the  argument  of  Scotus  ^  the  priest  rei- 
taaas  no  sins,  but  such,  which  sopie  way  or  other,  are  declare^ 
to  him  to  have  no  true  signs  of  repentance ;  and  yet  those, 
which  are  no  way  manifested  to  the  priest,  God  retains  unto 
the  vengeance  of  hell :  therefore  neither  is  that  word, ''  Whose 
siBB  ye  remit,"  precise ;  that  is,  if  God  retains  some,  which  the 
priest  does  not  retain,  then  also  he  does  remit  some  which  the 
priest  does  not  remit;  and  therefore,  there  is  non^ative  affixed 
to  the  affirmative,  which  shews  that  the  remission  or  retention 
does  not  necessarily  depend  on  the  priest's  ministratioB.  So 
that,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  that  the  priest  hath  a  power  to  re^ 
mit  or  retain  sins,  as  a  judge,  and  that  this  power  cannot  be 
exercised  without  knowing  what  he  is  to  judge ;  yet  it  follows 
not  from  hence,  that  the  people  are  bound  to  come  this  way, 
and  to  confess  their  sins  to  tl^m,  or  to  ask  their  pardon.  But, 
2.  The  second  proposition  is  also  false :  for,  supposing 
the  priest,  by  the  words  of  Christ,  hath  given  to  him  the  or* 
dinary  power  of  a  judge  ;  and  that,  as  such,  he  hath  power  of 
remi^ng  and  retaining  sins :  yet  this  power  of  judging  may 
be  such,  as  that  it  may  be  performed  without  enumeration  of 
all  the  particulars  we  remember.  For  the  judgment  the  priest 
is  to  make,  is  not  of  the  sint,  but  of  thepersoiif.  It  is  not  said 
"  Qttsecnnque,*'  but  '*  Quorumcunque  remiseritis  peccata.'* 
Our  blessed  Saviour,  in  these  words,  did  not  distinguish  two 
sorts  of  sins,  one  to  be  remitted,  and  another  to  be  retained; 
so  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  know  the  fecial  nature  of 
the  sins :  he  only  reckoned  one  kind,  that  is,  under  wfaidi 
all  sins  are  contained.  But  he  distinguished  two  sorts  of 
sinners;  saying,'  Quorum,'  and  '  Quorum ';*  the  one  of  pe- 
nitents (according  to  the  whole  design  and  purpose  of  the 
Gbspel),  and  their  sins  are  to  be  remitted  ;  and  another  of 
impenitent,  whose  sins  are  not  to  be  remitted,  but  retained* 
And  therefore  it  becomes  the  minister  of  souk,  to  know  the 
state  of  the  penitent,  rather  than  the  nature  and  nund^er  of 
the  sins.  Neither  gave  he  any  power  to  punish,  but  to  par- 
don, or  not  to  pardon.    If  Christ  had  intended  to  have  given 

*  Vide  VisqMs  in  5.  ton.  4%q.  90.  trt.  1. 4ah.  S*  Mel.  S. 

7  Ubi  wipra.  •  \  id.  Padre  Paolo  Hist.  Cqbo.  Trid.  lib.  4. 
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to  the  piiMt0  a  power  to  impose  a  punishment  according  to 
the  quality  of  every  sin ;  the  priest  indeed  had  been  the  exe- 
cutioner of  the  divine  wrath  :  but  then,  because  no  punish-* 
meat  in  this  life  can  be  equal  to  the  demerit  of  a  sin,  which 
deaenres  the  eternal  wrath  of  Ood ;  it  is  certain,  the  priest  is 
not  to  punish  them  by  way  of  vengeance.  We  do  not  find 
any  thing  in  the  words  of  Christ,  obliging  the  priest  directs 
Jy  to  tmpoee  penuices  on  the  penitent  sinner ;  he  may  volun- 
tarily svdbmit  himself  to  them  if  he  please,  and  he  may  do 
very  well,  if  he  do  so  :  but  the  power  of  retaining  s]ns,give8 
no  power  to  punish  him,  whether  he  will  or  no  ;  for  the 
power  of  retaining  is  rather  to  be  exercised  upon  the  impe- 
mt&kt,  than  upon  the  penitent.  Besides  this,  the  word  of 
*  remitting'  sins,  does  not  certainly  give  the  priest  a  power  to 
impose  penances ;  for  it  were  a  fffodigy  of  interpretation  to 
expound '  remittere'  by '  ponire/  But  if  by  '  retaining'  it  be 
ssid,  thia  power  is  given  him ;  then  this  must  needs  belong 
to  the  impenitent,  who  are  not  remitted ;  and  not  to  the  pe- 
nitent, whose  sins  at  that  time  they  remit,  and  retain  not^ 
unless  they  can  do  both  at  the  same  time.  But  if  the  pu- 
nishment designed,  be  only  by  way  of  remedy,  or  of  dispos- 
ing the  sinners,  to  true  penitence ;  then  if  the  person  be 
already  truly  penitenti  the  priest  hath  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  pardon  him  in  the  name  of  God,  Now  certainly  both 
these  things  may  be  done  without  the  special  enumeration 
of  all  his  remembered  sins.  For,  1.  The  penitent  may,  and 
often  does,  forget  many  particulars ;  and  then,  in  that  case, 
sll  that  the  priest  can  expect,  or  proceed  to  judgment  upon, 
is  the  saying  in  general,  *  He  is  truly  sorrowful  for  them,  and 
for  the  time  to  come  will  avoid  them :'  and  if  be  then  absolve 
die  penitent,  as  he  must|  and  usually  does ;  it  follows,  that 
if  he  does  well  (and  he  can  do  no  better),  he  may  make  a 
judgment  of  his  p«utent  without  special  enumeration  of  his 
sins;  and  if  the  priest  pardons  no  sins  but  those  which  are 
enumerated,  the  penitent  will  be  in  an  evil  condition  in  most 
cases :  but  if  he  can  and  does  pardon  those  which  are  forgot- 
ten, then  the  special  enumeration  is  not  indispensably  n^ 
cessary ;  for  it  were  a  strange  thing,  if  sins  should  be  easier 
remitted  for  being  forgotten,  and  the  harder  for  being  re- 
membered ;  there  b^ing  in  the  Gospel  no  other  condition  men- 
tioned, but'  the  confessing,  and  forsaking  them :'  and  if  there 
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be  any  difference,  certainly  he,  who,  oat  of  carelessness  of 
spirit^  or  the  multitude  of  his  sins,  or  want  of  the  sharpness 
of  sorrow  (for  these  commonly  are  causes  of  it),  forgets  many 
of  his  sins,  is,  in  all  reason,  further  from  pardon,  than  he 
whose  conscience,  being  sore  wounded,  cannot  forget  that, 
which  stings  him  so  perpetually.  If  he  that  remembers 
most,  because  he  is  most  penitent,  be  tied  to  a  more  severe 
discip^ne,  than  he  that  remembers  least^-^then,  according  to 
this  discipline,  the  worst  man  is  in  the  best  condition.  But 
what  if  the  sinner,  out  of  bashfulness,  do  omit  to  enumerate 
some  sin  i  Is  there  no  consulting  with  his  modesty  ?  Is  there 
no  help  for  him,  but  he  must  confess,  or  die  i  St.  Ambrose* 
gives  a  perfect  answer  to  this  case :  "  Lavant  lacryms  de* 
lictum,  quod  voce  pudor  est  confiteri,  et  Venice  fietus  consu- 
lunt,  et  verecundffi  lacrymse  sine  horrore  culpam  loquuntur. 
Lacrym»  crimen  sine  offensione  verecundiie  confitentur."— 
And  the  same  is  almost  in  words  affirmed  by  Maximus  Tau- 
rinensis  ^ :  **  Lavat  lacryma  delictum,  quod  voce  pudor  est 
confiteri :  lacrymss  ergo  verecundisB  pariter  consnlunt  et  sa- 
luti;  necerubescuntin  petendo,  etimpetrantinrogando.'* — 
And  that  this  may  not  seem  a  propriety  of  St.  Peter's  re- 
pentance,  because  sacramental  confession  was  not  yet  insti- 
tuted (for  that  Bellarmine  offers  for  an  answer) ;  besides  that 
sacramental  confession  was,  as  I  have  made  to  appear,  ne- 
ver instituted,  either  then,  or  since  then,  in  Scripture,  by 
Christ,  or  by  his  apostles;  besides  this,  I  say,  St.  Ambrose^ 
applies  the  precedent  of  St.  Peter  to  every  one  of  us ; — 
**  Flevit  ergo  amarissimd  Petrus :  fievit  ut  lacrymis  suum 
posset  lavare  delictum ;  et  tu  si  veniam  vis  mereri,  dilue 
culpam  lacrymis  tuam." — And  to  the  same  sense  also  is 
that  of  Cassian  :  ''  Qu6d  si,  verecundi&  retrahente,  revelare 
[peccata]  coram  hominibus  erubescis,  illi  quern  latere  non 
possunt,  confiteri  ea  jugi  supplicatione  non  desinas,  ac  di- 
cere, '  Tibi  soli  peccavi,  et  malum  coram  te  feci,^  qui  et  absque 
illius  verecundiee  publicatione  curare,  et  sine  improperio 
peccato  donare  consuevit." — To  these  I  shall  add  a  pregnant 
testimony  of  Julianus  Pomerius,  or  of  Prosper**;  *'  Qu6d 
si  ipsi  sibi  judices  fiant,  et  veluti  suae  iniquitatis  ultores  hie 
in  se  voluntariam  pcsnam  severissimae  animadversionis  exer- 

■  lo  Locim,  lib.  10.  cap.  99,  ^  Homil.  S.  dt  PfleniteBtil  Petri. 

«  Count  to.  c.  8.  •!  Do  Vit4  drnfeaapbtiva,  lib.  t,  etp.  7. 
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ceaiit,  temporalibus  pcBnis  mataverint  sterna  6upplicta»  et 
lacrymis  ex  veri  cordis  compunctione  fluentibus  restin* 
gueoi  sterni  ignis  incendia."  And  this  was  the  opinion  of 
divers  learned  persons  in  Peter  Lombard's  time  %  that  if  men 
fear  to  confess  lest  they  be  disgraced^  or  lest  others  should 
be  tempted  by  their  evil  example;  and  therefore  conceal 
them  from  man,  and  reveal  them  to  God ;  they  obtain  pardon. 
Secondly :  For  those  sins,  which  they  do  enumerate ;  the 
priest,  by  them,  cannot  make  a  truer  judgment  of  the  peni- 
tent's repentance  and  disposition  to  amendment,  than  he  can 
by  his  general  profession  of  his  true  and  deep  contrition,  and 
such  other  human  indications,  by  which  such  things  are  sig- 
nified. For  still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  he  is  not  the  judge 
of  the  sin,  but  of  the  man.  For  Christ  hath  left  no  rules,  by 
which  the  sin  is  to  be  judged ;  no  penitential  tables,  no 
chancery  tax,  no  penitential  canons ;  neither  did  the  apos- 
tles :  and  those  which  were  in  use  in  the  primitive  church, 
as  they  were  vastly  short  of  the  merit  of  the  sins,  so  they  are 
very  vastly  greater  than  are  now  in  use, or  will  be  endured :  by 
which  it  plainly  enough  appears,  that  they  impose  penances 
at  their  pleasure,  as  the  people  are  content  to  take  them  ; 
and  for  the  greatest  sins,  we  see,  they  impose  ridiculous  pe- 
nances ;  and  themselves  profess  they  impose  but  a  part  of 
their  penance  that  is  due  :  which  certainly  cannot  be  any 
compliance  with  any  law  of  God,  which  is  always  wiser,  more 
jasty  and  more  to  purpose*  And  therefore,  to  exact  a  special 
enuokeration  of  all  our  sins  remembered,  to  enable  the  priest 
only  to  impose  a  part  of  penance,  is  as  if  a  prince  should 
raise  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  to  suppress  a  tumult, 
raised  in  a  little  village  against  the  petty  constable.  Besides 
which,  in  the  church  of  Rome  they  have  an  old  rule»  which 
it  to  this  day  in  use  amoiig  them ; 

Sitqae  nodat  poenv  jafUe  moderetio  cnlpc ; 
Qo«  Uuito  l«?lor,  qvanto  •ootritio  mtjor. 

And  therefore,  '^  fortiter   contritus   leviter  plectatur  ; 
^'  he  that  is  greatly  sorrowful,  needs  but  little  penance. 
By  which  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  penaUce  is  but  to 
supply  the  want  of  internal  sorrow ;  which  the  priest  can  no 
way  make  judgment  of,  but  by  such  signs  as  the  penitent  is 

«  Lottbinl.  Sent.  lib.  4*  d.  7.  ad  fiuem  lit.  C. 
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pleased  to  gire  him.  To  what  parpose  then  oan  it  be  lo 
enmiierate  all  his  sins ;  which  he  can  do  with  a  little  sorrow 
or  a  great  one,  with  attrition  or  contrition^  and  no  man 
knows  it,  hut  Ood  alone  i  And  it  may  be  done  without  any 
sorrow  at  all,  and  the  sorrow  may  be  put  on,  or  acted ;  and 
when  the  penance  is  imposed,  as  it  must  needs  be  less  than 
the  sin,  so  it  may  be  performed  without  true  repentance. 
And  therefore,  neither  is  the  imposing  penance  any  sufficient 
signification  of  what  the  priest  inquires  after.  And  because 
CFery  deliberate  sin  deserves  more  them  the  biggest  penance, 
that  is  imposed  on  any  man  for  the  greatest,  and  in  that,  as 
to  the  sin  itself,  there  can  be  no  error  in  the  greatness  of  it; 
it  follows,  that,  by  the  particular  enumeration,  the  priest  can^ 
not  be  helped  to  make  his  judgment  of  the  person ;  and  by 
it  or  any  thing  else  he  can  never  equally  punish  the  sin ; 
therefore,  supposing  the  priest  to  be  a  judge,  the  necessity  of 
particular  confession  will  not  be  necessary:  especially  if  we 
consider. 

Thirdly  i  That  by  the  Roman  doctrine,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  salvation,  that  the  penitent  should  perform  any  penances, 
he  may  defer  them  to  purgatory  if  he  please ;  so  that,  spe- 
cial confession  cannot  be  necessary  to  salvation  for  the  rea* 
son  pretended,  viz.  that  the  priest  may  judge  well  concern- 
ing imposing  penances,  since  they  are  necessary  only  for  the 
avoiding  purgatory,  and  not  for  the  avoiding  damnation. 
4.  This  further  appears  in  the  case  of  baptism;  which  is  the 
most  apparent  and  evident  use  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  it 
being  truly  and  properly  the  intromission  of  catechumens 
into  the  house  of  God,  and  an  admitting  them  to  all  the  pro- 
mises and  benefits  of  the  kingdom,  and,  which  is  the  greatest, 
the  most  absolute  and  most  evident  remission  of  all  the  sins 
precommitted ;  and  yet  towards  the  dispensing  this  pardon^ 
no  particular  confession  of  sins  is  previous,  by  any  necessity 
or  divine  law.  Repentance  in  persons  of  choice  and  discre- 
tion is,  and  was  always,  necessary :  but  because  persons 
were  not  tied  to  confess  their  sins  particularly  to  a  priest  be- 
fore baptism ;  it  is  certain,  that  repentance  can  be  perfect 
without  this  confession.  And  this  argument  is  yet  of  great^er 
force  and  persuasion  against  the  church  of  Rome ;  for  since 
baptizing  is  for  remission  of  sins,  and  is  the  first  act  of  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  the  evident  way  of  opening  the  doors 
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of  the  house  of  God,  and  yet  the  power  of  bapiisbg  is,  in 
the  churob  of  Rome,  in  the  absence  of  a  prieet,  given  to  a 
layman,  and  frequently  to  a  deacon ;    it  foUowSi  that  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  a  power  of  remitting  sins,  is  no  jndi^ 
ciary  act ;  unless  a  layman  be  declared  capable  of  the  power 
of  judging,  and  of  remitting  of  sins.    5.  If  we  consider,  tbal» 
without  true  repentance,  no  sin  can  be  pardoned  :  and  with  it 
all  sins  may  ;  and  that  no  one  sin  is  pardoned  as  to  the  final 
state  of  our  souls,  but  at  the  same  time  all  are  pardoned :  it 
must  needs  follow,  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  sins,  but  the 
condition  of  the  person,  the  change  of  his  life,  the  sorrow  of 
his  heart,  the  truth  of  his  conversion,  and  his  hatred  of  all  sin, 
that  he  is  to  consider.     If  his  repentance  be  a  true  change 
from  evfl  to  good,  from  sin  to  God,  a  thousand  sins  are  par** 
doned  as  soon  as  one ;  and  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  does 
equally  exceed  one  sin  and  one  thousand.     Indeed,  in  order 
to  counsel  or  comfort,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  tell  all  that 
grieves  the  penitent,  all  that  for  which  he  hath  no  rest,  and 
cannot  get  satisfaction :  but  as  to  the  exercising  any  other 
judgment  upon  the  man  either  for  the  present,  or  for  the  fu« 
ture ;  to  reckon  up  what  is  past  seems  not  very  useful,  or  at 
all  reasonable :  but  as  the  priest,  who  baptizes  a  convert, 
judges  of  him,  as  far  as  he  can,  and  ought;  that  is,  whether 
he  hath  laid  aside  every  hinderance,  and  be  disposed  to  re- 
ceive remission  of  sins  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  baptism  :  so 
it  is  in  repentance, — ^the  man^s  conversion  and  change  are  to 
be  considered;  which  cannot  be  by  what  is  past^  but  by  what 
is  present,  or  future. 

And  now,  3.  Although  the  judicial  power  of  the  priest 
cannot  infer  the  necessity  of  particular  confession ;  yet  if  the 
judicial  power  be  also  of  another  nature,  than  is  supposed, 
or  rather  be  not  properly  *  judicium  fori,'  *  the  judgment 
of  a  tribunal,'  coercive,  penal,  and  exterminating,  by  proper 
effect,  and  real  change  of  state  and  person ;  then  the  super- 
structure, and  the  foundation  too,  will  be  digged  down.  And 
this  therefore  shall  be  considered  briefly.  And  here  the  scene 
is  a  little  changed,  and  the  words  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter,  are 
brought  in  as  auxiliaries,  to  prove  the  priest's  power  to  be  ju- 
dicial ;  and  that,  with  the  words  of  Christ  to  his  apostles, 
-John,  XX.  must  demonstrate  this  point.     1.  Therefore  I  have 
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the  testimony  and  opinion  of  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  ^ 
affimpng  that  the  priest's  power  is  declarative,  not  judicial ; 
the  sentience  of  an  ambassador,  not  of  a  judge;  "  Sacerdoti* 
bus  tribuit  potestatem  solvendi  et  ligandi ;  id  est,  ostendendi 
homines  ligatos  vel  solutos;"  ''  The  priest's  power  of  loosing 
imd  binding,  is  a  power  of  shewing  and  declaring  who  are 
bound,  and  who  are  loosed.  For  when  Christ  had  cured  the 
lepefj  he  pent  him  to  the  priest,  by  whose  judgment  he  was 
to  be  declared  clean :  and  when  Lazarus  was  first  restored  to 
life  by  Christ,  then  he  bade  his  disciples  loose  him  and  let 
him  go/'  And  if  it  be  inquired,  To  what  purposes  is  the 
priest's  solution,  if  the  man  be  pardoned  already  i  it  is  an- 
swered ;  that  "  Although  he  be  absolved  before  God,  yet  he 
is  not  accounted  loosed  in  the  face  of  the  church,  but  by  the 
judgment  of  the  priest."  But  we  have  the  sentence  of  a 
greater  man  <  in  the  church,  than  Peter  Lombard;  viz.  of  St. 
Jerome  himself,  who  discourses  this  affair  dogmatically  and 
fully,  and  ^o  as  not  to  be  capable  of  evasion :  speaking  of 
those  words  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter,  "  I  will  give  to  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind 
on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  e^rth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven :"  "  This  place 
(saith  St.  Jerome)  some  bishops  and  priests  not  understanding, 
take  upon  them  something  of  the  superstitiousness  of  the 
Pharisees,  so  as  to  condemn  the  innocent,  or  think  to  acquit 
the  guilty ;  whereas  God  inquires  not,  what  is  the  sentence 
of  the  priest,  but  the  life  of  the  guilty.  In  Leviticus,  the 
lepers  were  commanded  to  shew  themselves  to  the  priests, 
who  neither  make  them  leprous  nor  clean ;  but  they  discern 
who  are  clean,  and  who  are  unclean.  As  therefore  there,  the 
priest  makes  the  leprous  man  clean,  or  unclean :  so  here, 
does  the  bishop,  or  the  priest,  bind  or  loose ;  i.  e.  according 
to  their  office,  when  h^  hears  the  variety  of  sins,  he  knows 
who  is  to  be  bound,  and  who  is  to  be  loosed." — St.  Ambrose  ^ 
adds  one  advantage  more,  as  consequent  to  the  priests'  ab- 
solving of  penitents ;  but  expressly  declares  against  the  pro- 

'  SeoL  HK  4.  diat.  18.  lit.  F.  9  St.  Jerome  in  Matt  lib.  3.  mi  eap.  16. 

^  Homiiiet  io  reniuiioDe  peooalornm  miaiateriam  saum  exbibeo^  noo  joi  ali- 
eojos  poleslalia  exaroent :  ncqae  toim  in  sno,  sad  in  nomine  Patrit,  Filti,et  Spiritas 
Sncti,  peecata  dimittuntar.  latl  rogant,  divinitaadonat,  &e.  St  Ambroa.  da  Spir.  S. 
lib.  S.  cap.  19. 
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per  judical  power;  "  Men  give  their  ministry  in  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  but  they  exercise  not  the  right  of  any  power : 
neither  are  sins  remitted  by  them  in  their  own,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Father^  Son»  and  Holy  Spirit.  Men  pray,  but 
it  is  God  who  forgives :  it  is  man's  obsequiousness,  but  the 
bouitifal  gift  is  from  God.  So  likewise,  there  is  no  doubt, 
sins  are  forgiven  in  baptism,  but  the  operation  is  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit."  Here,  St.  Ambrose  affirms  the 
priest's  power  of  pardoning  sins,  to  be  wholly  ministerial,  and 
optative,  or  by  way  of  prayer.  Just  as  it  is  in  baptism,  so  it  is 
in  repentance  after  baptism  :  sins  are  pardoned  to  the  truly 
penitent ;  but  here  is  no  proper  judicial  power.  The  bishop 
praysy  and  God  pardons  :  the  priest  does  his  ministry,  and 
God  gives  the  gift.  Here  are  three  witnesses,  against  whom 
there  is  no  exception ;  and  what  they  have  said,  was  good 
catholic  doctrine  in  their  ages  ;  that  is  from  the  fourth  age 
after  Christ,  to  the  eleventh  :  how  it  hath  fallen  into  heresy 
since  that  time,  is  now  not  worth  inquiring ;  but  yet  how 
reasonable  that  old  doctrine  is,  is  very  fit  to  consider. 

Of  necessity  it  must  be  true  ;  because  whatever  kind  of 
absolution  or  binding  it  is,  that  the  bishops  and  priests  have 
power  to  use;  it  does  its  work  intended,  without  any  real 
changing  of  state  in  the  penitent.  The  priest  alters  nothing; 
he  diminishes  no  man's  right;  he  gives  nothing  to  him  but 
what  he  had  before.  The  priest  baptizes,  and  he  absolves, 
and  he  communicates,  and  he  prays,  and^he  declares  the 
will  of  God ;  and,  by  importunity,  he  compels  men  to  come, 
and  if  he  find  them  unworthy,  he  keeps  them  out;  but  it  is 
'sucb,  as  he  finds  to  be  unworthy:  such  who  are  in  a  state  of 
perdition,  he  cannot,  he  ought  not,  to  admit  to  the  ministries 
of  life.  True  it  is,  he  prays  to  God  for  pardon,  and  so  he 
prays  that  God  will  giv^  the  simmer  the  grace  of  repentance : 
but  he  can  no  more  giye  pardon,  than  he  can  give  repent- 
ance ;  he  that  gives  this,  gives  that. 

And  it  is  so  also  in  the  case  of  absolution :  he  can  ab- 
solve none  but  those,  that  are  truly  penitent :  he  can  give 
thanks  indeed  to  God  on  his  behalf;  but  as  that  thanksgiv- 
ing supposes  pardon,  so  that  pardon  supposes  repentance : 
and  if  it  be  true  repentance,  the  priest  will  as  certainly  find 
him  pardoned,  as  find  him  penitent.  And  therefore  we  find, 
in  the  old  penitentials  and  usages  of  the  church,  that  the 
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priest  did  not  absolve  the  penitent  in  the  indicatiye  or  judi* 
cial  form.    To  this  purpose  it  is  observed  by  Goar,  in  the 
Eochologion  \  that  now^  ^'  many  do  freely  assert,  and  teuH 
ciously  defend,  and  clearly  teach,  and  prosperously  write,  that 
the  solemn  form  of  reconciling, '  Absolvo  te  4  peccatis  tais,* 
is  not  perhaps  above  the  age  of  four  hundred  years ;  and  thai 
the  old  form  of  absolution  in  the  Latin  church,  was  corn- 
posed  in  words  of  deprecation,  so  iar  as  we  may  conjec- 
ture out  of  the  ecclesiastical  history,  ancient  rituals,  tra- 
dition, and  other  testimonies  without  exception." — ^And  in 
the  Opuscula  ^  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  tells  that  a  doctor  said 
to  him,  that  the  optative  form,  or  deprecatory,  was  the  usual, 
and  that  then  it  was  not  thirty  years  since  the  indicative  form 
of  '  Ego  te  absolve'  was  used ;  which  computation  comes 
near  the  computation  made  by  Qoar.    And  this  is  the  more 
evidently  so,  in  that  it  appears,  that  in  the  ancient  discipline 
of  the  church,  a  deacon  might  reconcile  the  penitents,  if  the 
priest  were  absent :  *'  Si  autem  necessitas  evenmt,  el  pres- 
byter non  fuerit  prsesens,  diaconus  suscipiat  pcenitentem,  ac 
det  sanctam  communionem '  :**  and  if  a  deacon  can  minister 
this  affair,  then  the  priest  is  not  indispensably  necessary* 
nor  his  power  judicial  and  pretorial. 

But  besides  this,  the  power  of  the  keys  is  under  the  mas- 
ter in  the  hands  of  the  steward  of  the  house  ; '  who  is  the  mi* 
nister  of  government :  and  the  power  of  remitting  and  re* 
taining  being  but  the  verification  of  the  promise  of  the  keys, 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  same  analogy,  and  is  exercised  in 
many  instances,  and  to  many  great  purposes,  though  no  man 
had  ever  dreamt  of  a  judicial  power  of  absolution  of  secret 
sins ;  viz.  in  discipline  and  government,  in  removing  scandals^ 
in  restoring  persons  '  overtaken  in  a  fault'  to  the  peace  of 
the  church,  in  sustaining  the  weak,  in  cutting  off  of  cor* 
rupt  members,  in  rejecting  heretics,  in  preaching  peace  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance  through  his  name,  and  minis* 
tering  the  word  of  reconciliation,  and  interceding  in  the  mi- 
nistry  of  Christ's  mediation ;  that  is,  being  God's  ambaa* 
sador,  he  is  Grod's  messenger  in  the  great  work  of  the  Oos* 
pel,  which  is  repentance  and  forgiveness.  In  short,  binding 
and  loosing,  remitting  and  retaining,  are  acts  of  government 
relating  to  public  discipline.    And  of  any  other  pardoning 

*  Pig.  676.        k  Opas*.  ft*        I  Alcuhi.  d«  Dif  in.  Oflic  eap.  de  Jejasio. 
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or  retaining^  no  man  bath  any  power  but  wbat  be  ministers 
in  tbe  word  of  God  and  prayer,  nnto  which  the  ministry  of 
the  sacraments  is  understood  to  belong.  For  what  does  the 
chnrcb,  when  she  binds  a  sinner  or  retains  his  sin,  but  sepa- 
rate him  from  the  communication  of  public  prayers  and  Aa* 
craments  ?  according  to  that  saying  of  Tertullian  " ;  **  Sum- 
mum  iutari  judicii  praejudicium  est,  si  quia  ita  deliquerit,  ut 
i  communicatione  orationis  et  conventus  et  omnis  sanctt 
commercii  relegetur/' — And  the  like  was  said  by  St.  Austin"*; 
*'  Versetur  ante  oculos  imago  futuri  judicii,  ut  cum  alii  ao- 
cednnt  ad  altare  Dei,  quo  ipse  non  accedit,  cogitet  quslm  sit 
contremiscenda  ilia  pcena,  qua  percipientibus  aliis  yitam 
ffitemam,alii  in  mortem  preecipitantur  seternam."*— And  when 
the  church,  upon  the  sinner's  repentance,  does  restore  him  to 
the  benefit  of  public  assemblies  and  sacraments ;  she  does 
truly  pardon  his  sins,  that  is,  she  takes  off  the  evil,  that  was 
upon  him  for  his  sins.  For  so  Christ  proved  his  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins,  by  taking  the  poor  man's  palsy  away : 
and  so  does  the  church  pardon  his  sins  by  taking  away  that 
horrible  punishment  of  separating  him  from  all  the  public 
communion  of  the  church :  and  both  these  are,  in  their  seve- 
ral kinds,  the  most  material  and  proper  pardons. 

But  then,  as  the  church  gives  pardon  proportionable 
to  the  evil  she  inflicts,  which  Qod  also  will  verify,  if  it 
be  done  here  in  truth  and  righteousness;  so  there  is  a 
pardon,  which  God  only  gives.  He  is  the  injured  and  of- 
fended person,  and  he  alone  can  remit  of  his  own  right. 
But  yet  to  this  pardon  the  church  does  co-operate  by  her  mi- 
nistry. Now  what  this  pardon  is,  we  understand  best  by  the 
evils^  that  are  by  him  inflicted  upon  the  sinner.  For  to  talk 
of  a  power  of  pardoning  sins,  where  there  is  no  power  to 
tAe  away  the  punishment  of  sin,  is  but  a  dream  of  a  shadow : 
sins  are  only  then  pardoned,  when  the  punishment  is  removed. 
Now  who  but  God  alone  can  take  away  a  sickness,  or  rescue 
a  soul  from  the  power  of  his  sins,  or  snatch  him  out  of  thQ 
devil's  possession?  The  Spirit  of  God  alone  can  do  this, '  it 
is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,'  and  raiseth  from  spiritual  death, 
and  giveth  us  the  life  of  God.  Man  can  pray  for  the  Spirit, 
but  God  alone  can  give  it ;  our  blessed  Saviour  obtained  for 
us  the  Spirit  of  God  by  this  way,  by  prayer       I  will  pray 

■*  Apolog.  c.  39.  ■  Homil.ii 
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unto  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comfortert 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth ;"  and  therefore  much  less  do  any  of 
Christ's  ministers  convey  the  Spirit  to  any  one,  but  by  prayer, 
and  holy  ministries  in  the  way  of  prayer :  but  this  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  baptism.  ''  It  is  a  matter  of  equal 
power,  said  Alexander  of  Ales®,  to  baptize  with  internal  bap- 
tism, and  to  absolve  from  deadly  sin.  But  it  was  not  fit, 
that  God  should  communicate  the  power  of  baptizing  inter- 
nally unto  any,  lest  we  should  place  our  hope  in  man."  And 
St.  Austin  (if  at  least  he  be  the  author  of  the '  Scala  Paradisi  p') 
says,  ''The  office  of  baptizing,  the  Lord  granted  unto  many; 
but  the  power  and  authority  of  remitting  sins  in  baptism,  he 
retained  unto  himself  alone ;  wherefore  St.  John,  '  antono- 
mastic^  et  discretivi,'  *  by  way  of  distinction  and  singularity,' 
affirms,  that.  He  it  is  who  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
And  I  shall  apply  this  to  the  power  of  the  keys  in  the  mi- 
nistry of  repentance,  by  the  words  of  St.  Cyprian  ^ :  ''  Remis- 
sio  peccatorum,  sive  per  baptismum  sive  per  alia  sacramenta 
donetur,  propria  Spiritiis  Sancti  est,  et  ipsi  soli  hujus  effi- 
cientiee  privilegium  manet." — As  therefore  the  bishop,  or  the 
priest,  can  give  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  repenting  sinner,  so  he 
can  give  him  pardon,  and  no  otherwise :  that  is,  by  prayer, 
and  the  ministry  of  the  sacraments  to  persons  fitly  disposed, 
who  also  can  and  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  any 
such  ministry  of  man ;  as  appears  in  St  Peter's  question ; 
"  What  hinders  these  men  to  be  baptized,  who  have  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  f"  And  it  is  done  every  day, 
and  every  hour,  in  the  communion  of  saints,  in  the  immis- 
sions  and  visitations  from  heaven,  which  the  saints  of  God 
daily  receive,  and  often  perceive  and  feel.  "  Svery  pian  is 
bound  by  the  cords  of  his  own  sins,  which  ropes  and  bands 
the  apostles  can  loose,  imitating  therein  their  Master,  who 
said  to  them,  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.'  '  Solvunt  autemeos  apostoli,  sermone  Dei, 
et  testimoniis  Scripturarum,  etexhortatiouQ  virtutum,'  *'  saith 
St.  Jerome  ^  For  the  word  of  God,  which  is  intrusted  to  the 
ministry  of  the  church,  is  that  rule  and  measure,  by  which 
God  will  judge  us  all^  at  the  last  day ;  and  therefore,  by  the 

o  Sanm.  part.  4.  q.  91.  merob.  1. 
P  Tom.  Opernm  August.  Scala  Parad.  e«p.  S. 

q  D«  operibot  Cardioalibu^  €liri»li  inter  Cjpriani  opera  ;  ted  variaa  Amolili 
Bonsevalleoais.  '  lib.  6.  Comment,  in  Imi.  cap.  xir. 
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word  of  God  we  stand  or  fall»  we  are  bonnd  or  loosed :  wliich 
word  when  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  dispense  rightly,  they 
bind  or  loose ;  and  what  they  so  bind  or  loose  on  earth,  God 
will  bind  and  loose  in  heaven.  That  is,  by  the  same  mea- 
sures he  will  judge  the  man,  by  which  he  hath  commanded 
his  ministers  to  judge  them  by ;  that  is,  they  preach  remis- 
sion of  sins  to  the  penitent,  and  God  will  make  it  good ;  and 
they  threaten  eternal  death  to  the  impenitent,  and  God  will 
inflict  it*  But  other  powers  of  binding  and  loosing  than 
what  hath  been  already  instanced,  those  words  of  Christ 
prove  not.  And  these  powers,  and  no  other,  do  we  find 
used  by  the  apostles :  **  To  us  (saith  St.  Paul")  is  committed 
the  word  of  reconciliation :  now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you 
in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.''  Christ  is  the 
great  minister  of  reconciliation;  we  are  his  ambassadors  to 
the  people  for  that  purpose :  and  we  are  to  preach  to  them, 
and  to  exhort  them :  to  pray  them,  and  to  pray  for  them ; 
and  we  also,  by  our  ministry,  reconcile  them ;  and  we  par- 
don their  sins ;  for  God  hath  set  us  over  the  people  to  that 
purpose  :  but  then  it  is  also  in  that  manner  that  God  set  the 
priest  over  the  leprous;  Mcavoxi  pAavu  avrov  6  Icpsvcy  "The 
priest  with  pollution  shall  pollute  them  S"  and  the  priest  shall 
cleanse  him,  that  is,  shall  declare  him  so.  And  it  is  in  the 
same  manner  that  God  set  the  prophet  Jeremy"  over  the  na- 
tions, to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  to  throw 
down,  to  build,  and  to  plant:  that  is,  by  ''putting  his  word 
into  his  mouth"  to  do  all  this,  to  preach  all  this,  to  promise 
or  to  threaten  respectively,  all  this.  The  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  do  pardon  sins,  just  as  they  save  men ;  '^This  doing, 
thou  shalt  save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee ;"  that  is, 
'by  attending  to  and  continuing  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ':* 
and  "  He  that  converts  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way, 
saves  a  soul  from  death,  and  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  V 
Bringing  the  man*to  repentance,  persuading  him  to  turn  from 
vanity  to  the  living  God ;  thus  he  brings  pardon  to  him,  and 
salvation.  And  if  it  be  said,  that  a  layman  can  do  this;  I  an- 
swer, it  is  very  well  for  him  if  he  does ;  and  he  can,  if  it  please 
God  to  assist  him :  but  the  ordinary  ministry  is  appointed 

•  2  Cur.  ▼.  19, 20.  «  Ur.  xiii.  44.  5.  7.  "  Jcr.  i.  10. 
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to  bishops  and  priests :  so  that  although  a  layman  do  it  ex* 
traordinarily,  that  can  be  no  prejudice  to  the  ordinary  power 
of  the  keys  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  which  is  but  a  mi* 
nistry  of  prayer,  of  the  word  and  sacraments :  according  to 
the  saying  of  their  own  Perns'  upon  this  place :  "  Christ  in 
this  word  shews  how,  and  to  what  use,  he  at  this  time  gave 
them  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  wit,  for  the  remission  of  sins; 
neither  for  the  apostles  themselves  alone  ;'sed  ut  eundem  Spi- 
ritum,  eandemque  remissionem  peccatorum  verbo  piwdicatio- 
nis,  et  sacramentis  verbo  annexis,  distribuerunt.* ''  And  again, 
he  brings  in  Christ  saying, ''  I  therefore  choose  you,  and  I  seal 
your  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  unto  the  word  of  the  Gospel, 
and  confirm  you,  that  going  into  the  world,  ye  Biay  |«each 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  that  ye  may  distribute  that 
very  remission  by  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  sacra- 
ments.'* For  the  words  of  Christ  are  general  and  indefinite; 
and  they  are  comprehensive  of  the  whole  power  and  ministry 
ecclesiastical :  and  in  those  parts  of  it  which  are  evident  and 
confessed,  viz.  preaching  remission  of  sins  and  baptism,  a 
special  enumeration  of  our  sins  is  neither  naturally  neces- 
sary, nor  esteemed  so  by  custom,  nor  made  so  by  virtue  of 
these  words  of  Christ;  therefore  it  is  no  way  necessary, 
neither  have  they  at  all  proved  it  so  by  Scripture.  And  to 
this  I  add  only  what  Ambrosius  Pelargus,  a  divine  of  the 
elector  of  Triers,  said  in  the  council  of  Trent;  "that  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  '  Quorum  remiseritis',  were  perhaps 
not  expounded,  by  any  father,  for  an  institution  of  the  sa- 
crament of  penance :  and  that  by  some  they  were  understood 
of  baptism ;  by  others,  of  any  other  thing  by  which  pardon 
of  sins  is  received  \'* 

But  since  there  is  no  necessity  declared  in  Scripture  of 
confessing  all  our  sins  to  a  priest,  no  mention  of  sacramental 
penance,  or  confession,  it  must  needs  seem  strange,  that  a 
doctrine,  of  which  there  is  no  commandment  in  Scripture,  no 
direction  for  the  manner  of  doing  so  difficult  a  work,  no  office 
or  officer  described  to  any  such  purpose ;  that  a  doctrine,  I 
say,  of  which  in  the  fountain  of  salvation  there  is  no  spring, 
should  yet  become,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  the  condition 
of  salvation:  and  yet  for  preaching,  praying,  baptizing, 
communicating,  we  have  precept  upon  precept,  and  line 

«  JohD.  XX,  •■  Hilt.  Coooil.  Trid.  A.  D.  155.  cab.  J«lio  Teitio« 
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«qi>€ii  line;  we  have  in  Scripture  three  epistles  written  to  two 
bishops,  in  which  the  episcopal  office  is  abundaatly  de- 
scribed ;  and  excellent  canons  established ;  and  the  parts  of 
their  duty  enumerated:  and  yet  no  care  taken  about  the 
office  of  '  father  confessor.'  Indeed  we  find  a  pious  exhorta- 
tion to  all  spiritual  persons,  that,  **  if  any  man  be  oyertaken 
in  a  fault,  they  should  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness;"  '  restore  him,'  that  is,  to  the  public  peace  and 
communion  of  the  church,  from  which  by  his  delinquency 
be  fell ;  and  restore  him  also,  by  the  word  of  his  proper  mi* 
aistry,  to  the  fiBLVOur  of  C^od ;  by  exhortations  to  him,  by 
reproving  of  him,  by  praying  for  him :  and  besides  this,  we 
have  some  little  limits  more,  which  the  church  of  Rome,  if 
they  please,  may  make  good  use  of  in  this  question ;  sudi 
as  are,  ''that  they  who  sin,  should  be  rebuked  before  all  men, 
that  others  also  may  fear'';"  which  indeed  is  a  good  war« 
ranty  for  public  discipline,  but  v^  little  for  private  confes- 
sioik     And  St.  Paul  charges  Timothy,  that  he  should  ''lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man,"  that  he  be  not  partaker  of  other 
laen'sflins^  which  is  a  good  caution  against  the  Roman  way  of 
absolving  them  that  confess,  as  soon  as  they  have  confessed, 
before  they  have  made  their  satisfactions.  The  same  Apostle 
speidcs  also  of  "  some  that  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  cap^ 
tive  silly  women ;"  I  should  have  thought,  he  had  intended 
it  against  such,  as  then  abused  auricular  confession;  it  being 
so  like  what  they  do  now ;  but  Uiat  St.  Paul  knew  nothing 
of  tliese  lately-introduced  practices :  and  lastly,  he  commands 
every  one  thatis  to  receive  the  holy  communion, "  to  examine 
hims^,  and  so  let  him  eat :"  be  forgot,  it  seems,  to  enjoin 
them  to  go  to  confession  to  be  examined :  which  certainly  he 
could  never  have  done  more  opportunely  than  here ;  and,  if  it 
had  been  necessary,  he  could  never  have  omitted  it  more  inde-* 
oeotly .  But  it  seems,  the  first  Christians  w^e  admitted  upon 
other  tenns  by  the  apostles,  than  th^  are  at  this  day  by  the 
Roman  clergy.    And  indeed  it  were  infinitely  strange,  that 
sinoe,  in  the  Old  Testament,  remission  of  sins  was  given  to 
every  one,  that  confessed  to  Ood,  and  turned  from  his  eril 
way  %  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  which  liberty  is  a 

k  iTiin.  T.fO. 
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special  privilege,  and  the  imposed  yoke  of  Christ  infinitely 
more  easy  than  the  burden  of  the  law;  and  repentance  is  the 
▼ery  formality  of  the  Gospel-covenant;  and  yet,  that  pardon 
of  our  sins  shall  not  be  given  to  us  Christians  on  so  easy 
terms  as  it  was  to  the  Jews;  but  an  intolerable  new  burden 
shall  be  made  a  new  condition  of  obtaining  pardon.*  And 
this  will  appear  yet  the  more  strange ;  when  we  consider, 
that  all  the  sermons  of  the  prophets  concerning  repentance, 
were  not  derivations  from  Moses's  law,  but  homilies  evan« 
gelical,  and  went  before  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 
and  John  Baptist  was  last  of  them  ;  and  that,  in  this  matter, 
the  sermons  of  the  prophets  were  but  the  Gospel  antedated ; 
aiid,  in  this  affair,  there  was  no  change  but  to  the  better  and 
to  a  clearer  manifestation  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  sweet 
yoke  of  Christ;  the  disciples  of  Christ  preached  the  same 
doctrine  of  repentance  that  the  Baptist  did,  and  the  Baptist 
the  same  that  the  prophets  did,  and  there  was  no  difference ; 
Christ  was  the  same  in  all,  and  he  that  commanded  his  disci* 
pies  to  fast  to  God  alone  in  private,  intended  that  all  the 
parts  of  repentance  transacted  between  God  and  our  con- 
sciences, should  be  as  sufficient  as  that  one  of  fasting,  and 
that  other  of  prayer :  and  it  is  said  so  in  all ;  '*  for,  if  we  con- 
fess our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."  It  is  God  alone 
that  can  cleanse  our  hearts,  and  he  that  cleanses  us,  he  alone 
does  forgive  us;  and  this  is  upon  our  confession  to  him:  his 
justice  and  faithfulness  are  at  stake  for  it ;  and  therefore  it 
supposes  a  promise :  which  we  often  find  upon  our  confes- 
sions made  to  God,  but  it  was  never  promised  upon  confes- 
sion made  to  the  priest. 

But  now,  in  the  next  place,  if  we  consider,  whether  this 
thing  be  reasonable,  to  impose  such  a  yoke  upon  the  necks 
of  the  disciples,  which  upon  their  fathers  was  not  put  in  the 
Old  Testament,  nor  ever  commanded  in  the  New ;  we  shall 
find,  that,  although  many  good  things  might  be  consequent 
to  the  religious  and  free  and  prudent  use  of  confession ;  yet, 
by  changing  into  a  doctrine  of  God,  that  which,  at  most,  is 
but  a  commandment  of  man,  it  will  not,  by  all  the  contingent 
good,  make  recompense  for  the  intolerable  evils  it  intro- 
duces. And  here  first  I  consider,  that  many  times  things  seem 
profitable  to  us,  and  may  minister  to  good  ends ;  but  God 
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^es  them  uselesa  and  dangerous:  for  he  judges  liot  as  w& 
jadge.  The  worshipping  of  angels,  and  the  abstaining  from 
meats,  which  some  false  apostles  introduced,  looked  well, 
and  pretended  to  humility,  and  mortification  of  the  body ; 
but  the  Apostle  approved  them  not :  and  of  the  same  mind 
were  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  church ;  who  condemned  the 
dry  diet^  and  the  ascetic  fasts  of  Montanus,  though  they 
were  pretended  only  for  discipline ;  but  when  they  came  to 
be  imposed,  they  grew  intolerable.  Certainly,  men  lived 
better  lives,  when,  by  the  discipline  of  the  church,  sinners 
were  brought  to  public  stations  and  penance,  than  now  they 
do  by  all  the  advanti^es,  real  or  pretended,  from  auricular 
confession ;  and  yet  the  church  thought  fit  to  lay  it  aside, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  the  shadow  of  it. 

2.  This  whole  topic  can  only  be  a  prudential  consider- 
ation, and  can  no  way  infer  a  divine  institution ;  for  though 
it  was  as  convenient  before  Christ,  as  since,  and  might  have 
had  the  same  effects  upon  the  public  or  private  good,  then, 
as  now ;  yet  God  was  not  pleased  to  appoint  it  in  almost 
forty  ages;  and  we  say,  he  hath  not  done  it  yet.  However, 
let  it  be  considered,  that  there  being  some  things,  which, 
St.  Paul  says,  are  not  to  be  *'  so  much  as  named"  amongst 
Christians ;  it  must  needs  look  indecently,  that  all  men  and 
all  women  should  come  and  make  the  priest's  ears  a  common 
sewer  to  empty  all  their  filthiness ;  and  that  which  a  modest 
man  would  blush  to  hear,  he  must  be  used  to,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  part  of  his  employment  to  attend  to.  True  it  is,  that 
a  physician  must  see  and  handle  the  impurest  ulcers ;  but  it 
is,  because  the  cure  does  not  depend  upon  the  patient,  but 
upon  the  physician,  who,  by  general  advertisement,  cannot 
cure  the  patient,  unless  he  had  a  universal  medicine,  which 
the  priest  hath :  the  medicine  of  repentance,  which  can  in- 
differently cure  all  sins^  whether  the  priest  know  them  or 
no.  And  therefore,  all  this  filthy  communication  is  therefore 
intolerable,  because  it  is  not  necessary :  and  it  not  only  pol- 
lutes the  priest's  ears,  but  his  tongue  too ;  for,  lest  any  cir- 
cumstance, or  any  sin,  be  concealed,  he  thinks  himself  ob- 
liged to  interrogate,  and  proceed  to  particular  questions  in 
the  basest  things.  Such  as  that  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Bur- 
chard  **,  and  such  which  are  too  largely  described  in  San- 

*  Lib.  19«  Decrct.de  Mslriiuoiiio. 
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ehez ;  which  thing  does  not  only  detiirpate  all  honest  and 
Biodest  eonvereation,  but  it  teaches  men  to  understand  more 
sins  than  ever  they  (it  may  be)  knew  of.  And  I  believe^ 
there  are  but  few  in  the  world  at  this  day,  that  did  erer  think 
of  such  a  crime,  as  Burchard  bath  taught  them  by  that  ques- 
tion ;  and  possibly  it  might  have  expired  in  the  very  first  in- 
stances, if  there  had  been  no  further  notice  taken  of  it.  I 
need  not  tell  how  the  continual  representment  of  such  things 
to  the  priest,  must  needs  infect  the  fancy  and  the  memory 
with  filthy  imaginations,  and  be  a  state  of  temptation  to 
them  that  are  very  often  young  men  and  vigorous,  and  al- 
ways unmarried  and  tempted.  ^OtipcwrivfiOii  xpntrd  ofiikku  ko* 
Ko/.  Aretine's  tables  do  not  more  pollute  the  heart  through 
the  eyes,  than  a  foul  narrative  of  a  beastly  action  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  perpetration  does  through  the  ears  ;  for, 
as  it  was  said  of  Thomas  Cantipratanus,  '*  vexatis  exteriAs 
anribus,  interiiks  tentationum  stimulis  agitabatur*."  And 
Marcus  Eremita,  that  lived  in  that  age,  in  which  this  auri- 
cular confession  began  to  be  the  mode  of  the  Latin  church, 
speaks  against  it  severely :  '*  If  thou  wilt  offer  to  God  an 
unreprovable  confession,  do  not  recount  thy  sins  particular- 
ly, for  so  thou  dost  greatly  defile  thy  mind ;  but  generously 
endure  their  assaults,  or  what  they  have  brought  upon  thee^** 
We  need  no  further  witness  of  it,  bul  the  question  and 
case  of  conscience  which  Cajetan  puts :  "  Utrum  confessor 
cognoscens  ex  his  ques  audit  in  confessione,  sequi  in  seipso 
emissionem  seminis  sibi  displicentem,  peccet  mortaliter  au- 
diendo  vel  prosequendo  tales  confessiones  ^  P*  The  question 
is  largely  handled,  but  not  so  fit  to  be  read ;  but  instead  of 
it,  I  shall  only  note  the  answer  of  another  cardinal:  *'Con- 
fessarius,  si  fotii  dum  audit  confessiones,  in  tales  incidit 
poUutiones,  non  ob  id  tenetur  non  audire  alios,  nisi  sit  pe- 
riculum  complacentisin  poUutione  ;  tunc  enim  tenetur  relin- 
quere  confessiones,  et  auferre  peccati  occasionem;  secns 
non ''/'  This  question  and  this  answer  I  here  bring  to  no 
other  purpose,  but  to  represent  that  the  priests  dwell  in 
temptation ;  and  that  their  manner  of  receiving  confessions 
is  a  perpetual  danger,  by  which  he  that  loves  it,  may  chance 

'  In  witk  ejas  apnd  Hagiol  ig.  Brabant. 

'  De  lis  qui  palant  ae  operiboi  jui»tifioari.  Biblioth.  Palritia,  tou.  Gr.  JLaL 

f  Opasc.  Cajet.  tract.  2^. 
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to  perish.   And  of  this  there  have  been  too  many  sad  exam- 
ples remarked,  evidencing  that  this  private  confession  hath 
been  the  occasion  and  the  opportunity  of  the  vilest  crimes. 
There  happened  but  one  such  sad  thing  in  the  ancient  Greek 
church,  which  became  public  by  the  discipline  of  public  con- 
fession, but  was  acted  by  the  opportunity  of  the  private  in* 
tercourse ;  and  that  was  then  thought  sufficient  to  alter  that 
whole  discipline :  but  it  is  infinitely  more  reasonable,  to  takfe 
off  the  law  of  private  confession,  and  in  that  manner  as  it  its 
enjoined;  if  we  consider  the  intolerable  evils  which  are  com^« 
mitted  frequently  upon  this  sense.     Erasmus^  makes  a  sad 
complaint  of  it,  that  the  penitents  do  often  light  upon  priesti^, 
who,  under  the  pretext  of  confession,  commit  things  not  to  be 
spoken  of;  and  instead  pf  physicians,  become  partners,  or 
masters,  or  disciples,  of  turpitude.    The  matter  is  notorious, 
and  very  scandalous,  and  very  frequent:  insomuch  that  it 
produced  two  bulls  of  two  popes  *  contra  soUicitantes  in  con- 
fessione ;'  the  first  was  of  Pius  the  Fourth  to  the  Bishop  of 
Seville,  A.  D.  1561,  April  16;  the  other  of  Gregory  the 
fifteenth,  1622,  August  30,  which  bulls  take  notice  of  it, 
and  severely  prohibit  the  confessors  to  tempt  the  women  to 
indecencies,  when  they  come  to  confession.     Concerning 
which  bulls,  and  the  sad  causes  procuring  them,  even  the 
intolerable  and  frequent  impieties  acted  by  and  in  confes- 
sions, who  desires  to  be  plentifully  satisfied,  may  please  t6 
read  the  book  of  Johannes  Escobar  i,  Corro,  a  Spanish  law- 
yer ;  which  is  a  commentary  on  those  two  bulls  ^ ;  and  in  the 
beginning  he  shall  find  sad  complaints  and  sadder  stories. 
But  I  love  not  to  stir  up  so  much  dirt.    That  which  is  alto* 
gether  as  remarkable,  and,  it  may  be,  much  more,  is,  that  this 
auricular  confession  not  only  can,  but  oftentimes  hath  been 
made  the  most  advantageous  way  of  plotting,  propagating, 
and  carrying  on,  treasonable  propositions  and  designs.    I 
shall  not  instance  in  that  horrid  design  of  the  gunpowder 
treason ;  for  that  is  known  every  where  amongst  us ;  but  in 
the  holy  league  of  France.    **  When  the  pulpits  became  un- 
safe for  tumultuous  and  traitorous  preachers,  the  confessors 
in  private  confessions  did  that  with  more  safety ;  they  slan- 
dered the  king,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  it  lawful  for  sub« 

*  la  ^xomolo^.  p.  196, 1S9,  &e. 

^  Vi<le«tur  etiaiu  Orlandini  Hi^^t.  Snciei.  J.  lib.  9.  9ect  70. 
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^ects  to  covenant  or  make  leagues  and  confederacies  withoi^ 
their  king's  leave ;  they  sometimes  refused  to  absolve  them, 
unless  they  would  enter  into  the  league;  and  persuaded  many 
miserable  persons  to  be  of  the  faction.    But  this  thing  was 

not  done  so  secretly,  but  notice  enough  was  taken  of  it;  and 
complaint  was  made  to  the  Bishop,  and  then  to  Franciscus 
Maurocenus  the  cardinal  legate ;  who  gave  notice  and  caution 
against  it ;  and  the  effect  it  produced  was  only  this;  they  pro- 
ceeded afterward  more  warily ;  and  began  to  preach  this  doc- 
trine ;  that  it  was  as  great  a  fault  if  the  confitent  reveal  what 
he  hears  from  the  confessor  in  confession,  as  if  the  priest 
should  reveal  the  sins  told  him  by  the  penitent :''  this  nar- 
rative I  have  from  Thuanus  K    To  which  I  add  one  more, 
related  in  the  life  of  Padre  Paolo ;  that  ''Hippolito  da  Lucca 
fu  in  fama  sinistra  d'  haver  nelle  confessioni,  e  ragionamen- 
ti  corrotto  con  larghe  promesse  e  gran  speranza  persuaso 
alia  Duchessa  d'  aderire  alia  fazione  ecclesiastica  :"  '*  Hip- 
politus  of  Lucca  was  evil  reported  to  have,  in  discourse  or  in 
confession,  persuaded  the  Dutchess  of  Urbin  against  Ccesar 
d'  Este,  and  to  have  corrupted  her  into  the  fiiction  of  the 
church/'    For  which  he  was  made  a  bishop  *",  and  in  Rome 
was  always  one  of  the  prelates  deputed  in  the  examination 
of  that  controversy.     If  it  were  possible,  and  if  it  could  be 
in  the  world,  I  should  believe  it  to  be  a  baser  prostitution 
of  religion  to  temporal  designs,  which  is  written  of  F.  Ar* 
nold  the  Jesuit'',  confessor   to  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  of 
France ;  that  he  caused  the  king  at  confession  solemnly  to 
swear,  never  to  dislike  what  Luines  the  great  favourite  did, 
nor  himself  to  meddle  with  any  state  affair.    Now  what  ad- 
vantage the  Pope  hath  over  Christian  princes  in  this  parti- 
cular, and  how  much  they  have,  and  how  much  more  they 
may  suffer,  by  this  economy,  is  a  matter  of  great  consider* 
ation :  "  Admonetur  omnis  cetas  posse  fieri,  quod  jam  fac** 
turn  vidimus/' 

3.  There  is  yet  another  very  great  evil,  that  attends  upon 
the  Homan  way  of  auricular  confession ;  and  that  is,  an  eternal 
scruple  of  conscience,  which  to  the  timorous  and  melancholy, 
to  the  pious,  and  considering,  and  zealous,  is  almost  una  void-* 

I  Hist.  lib.  85.  pag.  100.  in  Leid»,  1646. 

■*  Bjr  Card.  Aldobraodino,  th«  nephew  of  P.  Clement  Vlll« 
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ftble.  For,  besides  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  distinction 
between  the  mortal  and  venial  sins;  there  being  no  catalogues 
of  one  and  the  other,  save  only  that  they  usually  reckon  but 
seven  deadly  sins ;  and  the  rest  are^  or  may  be,  easily  by  the 
ignorant  supposed  to  be  venial ;  and  even  those  sins,  which 
are  under  those  seven  heads,  are  not  all  mortal ;  for  there  are 
amongst  them  many  ways  of  changing  their  mortality  into 
veniality ;  and  consequent  to  all  this,  they  are  either  tempted 
to  slight  most  sins,  or  to  be  troubled  with  perpetual  disputes 
concerning  almost  every  thing:  besides  this,  I  say,  there  can 
be  no  peace  (because  there  can  be  no  certain  rule  given)  con* 
ceming  the  examination  of  our  consciences ;  for  who  can 
say,  he  hath  done  it  sufficiently,  or  who  knows  what  is  suffi- 
cient; and  yet  if  it  be  not  sufficient,  then  the  sins  which  are  for- 
gotten by  carelessness,  and  not  called  to  mind  by  sufficient 
diligence,  are  not  pardoned,  and  then  the  penitent  hath  had 
much  trouble  to  no  purpose.  There  are  some  confessions 
imperfect  but  valid,  some  invalid  for  their  imperfection,  some 
perfect,  and  yet  invalid :  and  they  that  made  the  distinction^ 
made  the  rule,  and  it  binds  as  they  please;  but  it  can  cause 
scruples  beyond  their  power  of  remedy ;  because  there  is  no 
certain  principle,  from  whence  men  can  derive  peace  and  a 
certain  determination,  some  affirming,  and  some  denying, 
and  both  of  them  by  chance,  or  humour.  There  are  also 
many  reserved  cases ;  some  to  the  bishop,  some  to  the  pa- 
triarch, some  to  the  Pope ;  and  when  you  shall  have  run 
through  the  fire  for  these  before  the  priest,  you  must  run 
once  or  twice  more ;  and  your  first  absolution  is  of  no  force : 
and  amongst  these  reserved  cases,  there  is  also  great  differ- 
ence ;  some  are  reserved  by  reason  of  censures  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  some  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  the  sin ;  and  these 
things  may  be  hidden  from  his  eyes,  and  he,  supposing  him- 
self absolved,  will  perceive  himself  deceived ;  and  absolved 
but  from  one  half.  Some  indeed  think,  that  if  the  superior 
absolve  from  the  reserved  cases  alone,  that  grace  is  given  by 
which  all  the  rest  are  remitted ;  and  on  the  other  side,  some 
think  if  the  inferior  absolves  from  what  he  can,  grace  is  given 
of  remitting  even  of  the  reserved :  but  this  is  uncertain,  and 
all  agree,  that  the  penitent  is  never  the  nearer,  but  that  he 
is  still  obliged  to  confess  the  reserved  cases  to  the  superior, 
if  he  went  first  to  the  inferior ;  or  all  to  the  inferior,  in  case 
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he  went  first  to  the  superior,  confessing  only  the  resepred* 
There  are  also  many  difficulties  in  the  confession  of  such 
things,  in  which  the  sinner  had  partners :  for  if  he  confess  ' 
the  sin  so,  as  to  accuse  any  other^  he  sins ;  if  he  does  not, 
in  many  cases  he  cannot  confess  the  circumstances,  that 
alter  the  nature  of  the  crime.     Some  therefore  tell  him,  he 
inay  conceal  such  sins  till  a  fitter  opportunity ;  others  say» 
be  may  let  it  quite  alone:  others  yet  say,  he  may  get  another 
confessor ;  but  then  there  will  come  another  scruple,  whe- 
ther he  may  do  this  with  leaye,  or  without  leaye;  or,  if 
he  ask  leave,  whether  or  no,  in  case  it  be  denied  him,  he  may 
take  leave  in  such  an  accident.    Upon  these  and  many  other 
like  accounts,   there  will  arise  many  more  questions  con- 
cerning the  iteration  of  his  confession ;  for  if  the  first  confes* 
sion  be  by  any  means  made  invalid,  it  must  be  done  over 
again.     But  here,  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  affair,  the 
penitent  must  be  sure  that  his  former  confession  was  invalid. 
For  if  it  was,  he  cannot  be  pardoned  unless  he  renew  it;  and 
if  it  was  not,  let  him  take  heed :  for  to  confess  the  same 
things  twice,  and  twice  to  be  absolved,  it  nmy  be,  is  not 
lawful;  and  against  it,  Cajetan  ^  after  the  scholastical  main 
ner^  brings  divers  reasons.     But  suppose  the  penitent  at 
peace  for  this,  then  there  are  very  many  cases,  in  which  coDr 
fession  is  to  be  repeated ;  and  though  it  was  done  before, 
yet  it  must  be  done  over  again.    As  if  there  be  no  manner 
of  contrition,  without  doubt  it  must  be  iterated ;  but  there 
are  many  xases  concerning  contrition:  and  if  it  be  at  all, 
though  imperfect,  it  is  not  to  be  iterated.    But  what  is,  and 
what  is  not  contrition ;  what  is  perfect,  and  what  is  imper- 
fect :  which  is  the  first  degree  that  makes  the  confession  va- 
lid, can  never  be  told.    But  then  there  is  some  comfort  to 
be  had ;  for,  the  sacrament  of  penance  may  be  true,  and 
yet  without  form  or  life,   at  the  same  timei^..     And  there 
are  divers  cases,  in  which  true  confession,  that  is  but  materi- 
ally half,  may  be  reduced  to  that,  which  is  but  formally  half: 
and  if  there  be  but  a  propinquity  of  the  mind  to  a  carelessness 
concerning  the  integrity  of  confession;  the  man  cannot 
be  sure,  that  things  go  well  with  him.      And  sometimes  it 
happens  that  the  church  is  satisfied,  when  God  is  not  satis- 
fied, as  in  the  case  of  the  *  i^formis  confessio;'  and  thea  the 
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mftii  is  abs^lred,  but  his  sio  is  not  pardoned ;  and  yet»  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  is,  his  soul  is  cozened.  And  yet  this  is 
but  the  be^nning  of  scruples.  For,  suppose  the  penitent 
hath  done  his  duty,  examined  himself  strictly,  repented  sad- 
ly, confessed  folly,  and  is  absolved  formally;  yet  all  this 
may  come  to  nothing  by  reason,  that  there  may  be  some  in- 
validity in  the  ordination  of  the  priest,  by  crime,  by  irregu- 
larity, by  direct  deficiency  of  something  in  the  whole  suo 
cession  and  ordination;  or,  it  may  be,  he  hath  not  ordinary,  or 
delegate  jurisdiction ;  for,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  is  a  priest, 
unless  he  hare  another  authority,  says  Catejan^;  besides  his 
Older,  he  must  have  jurisdiction,  which  is  carefully  to  be 
inquired  after,  by  reason  of  the  infinite  number  of  friars,  that 
take  upon  them  to  hear  confessions ;  or  if  he  have  both,  yet 
the  use  of  his  power  may  be  interrerted  or  suspended  for  the 
time,  and  then  his  absolution  is  worth  nothing.  But  here 
there  is  some  remedy  made  to  the  poor  distracted  penitent; 
for  by  the  constitution  of  the  council  of  Constance,  under 
Pope  Martin  the  Fifth,  though  the  priest  be  excommunicate, 
the  c<mfes8ion  is  not  to  be  iterated :  but  then  this  also  ends 
in  scruples ;  for  this  constitution  itself  does  not  hold,  if  the 
excomnumication  be  for  the  notorious  smiting  of  a  clergy- 
man ;  or  if  it  be  not,  yet  if  the  excommunication  be  de- 
nounced^ be  it  for  what  it  will,  his  absolution  is  yoid :  and 
therefore  the  penitent  should  do  well  to  look  about  him ; 
especially  since,  after  all  this,  there  may  be  innumerable  defi- 
ciences ;  yea,  some  even  for  want  of  skill  and  knowledge  in 
the  confessor;  and  when  that  happens,  when  the  confession 
iff  to  be  iterated,  there  are  no  certain  rules,  but  it  must  be  left 
to  the  opinion  of  another  confessor.  And  when  he  comes,  the 
poor  penitent,  it  may  be,  is  no  surer  of  him  than  of  the  other ; 
for  if  he  hwre  no  will  to  absolve  the  penitent,  let  him  dissem- 
ble it  as  he  list,  the  absolution  was  but  jocular,  or  pretended, 
or  never  intended ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  is  secretly  an  atheist, 
and  langhs  at  the  penitent  himself  too,  for  acting,  as  he 
thinks,  such  a  troublesome,  theatrical  nothing;  and  then  the 
man's  sins  cannot  be  pardoned.  And,  is  there  no  remedy  for 
all  this  evil  i  It  is  true,  the  cases  are  sad  and  dangerous,  but 
the  church  of  Rome  hadi  (such  is  her  prudence  and  indul- 
gence) found  out  as  much  relief  as  the  wit  of  man  can  possibly 

4  SamiB«  Terb.  Abtolatie. 
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inrent.  For  though  there  may  be  thus  many,  and  many  more 
deficiencies ;  yet  there  are  some  extraordinary  ways  to  maka 
it  np  as  well  as  it  can.  For,  to  prevent  all  the  contingent 
mischiefs,  let  the  penitent  be  as  wise  as  he  can,  and  choose  his 
man  upon  whom  these  defailances  may  not  be  observed ;  for 
a  man  in  necessity,  as  in  danger  of  death,  may  be  absolved 
by  any  one,  that  is  a  priest ;  bat  yet,  if  the  penitent  escape 
the  sickness,  or  that  danger,  he  must  go  to  him  again,  or  to 
somebody  else ;  by  which  it  appears,  Uiat  his  affair  was  left 
but  imperfect.  But  some  persons  have  liberty  by  reason  of 
their  dignity,  and  some  by  reason  of  their  condition,  as  being 
pilgrims  or  wanderers ;  and  they  have  greater  freedom,  and 
cannot  easily  fall  into  many  nullities;  or  they  may  have  an 
explicit,  or  an  implicit  licence :  but  then  they  must  take 
heed ;  for,  besides  many  of  the  precedent  dangers,  they  must 
know,  that  the  licence  extends  only  to  the  paschal  confes- 
sions, or  the  usual ;  but  not  the  extraordinary  or  emei^nt : 
and  moreover,  they  can  go  but  to  the  appointed  confessors, 
in  the  places  where  they  are  present ;  and  because  under 
these  there  is  the  same  danger,  as  in  all  that  went  before, 
the  little  more  certainty  which  I  hoped  for  in  some  few  cases, 
comes  to  nothing.  But  I  go  about  to  reckon  the  sands  on 
the  shore.  I  shall  therefore  sum  this  up  with  the  words  of  a 
famous  preacher,  reported  by  Beatus  Rhenanus '  to  have  made 
this  observation,  that  '*  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Sootus,  men 
too  subtle,  have  made  confession  to  be  such,  that,  according 
to  their  doctrines,  it  is  impossible  to  confess;''  and  that  the 
consciences  of  penitents,  which  should  be  extricated  and 
eased,  are,  by  diis  means,  catched  in  a  snare,  and  put  to 
torments,  said  Cassander*;.  so  that  although  confession  to  a 
priest,  prudently  mani^d,  without  scruple,  upon  the  case  of 
a  grieved  and  an  unquiet  conscience,  and  in  order  to  counsel 
and  the  perfections  of  repentance,  may  be  of  excellent  use; 
yet  to  enjoin  it  in  all  cases,  to  make  it  necessary  tosalva* 
tioB,  when  God  hath  not  made  it  so ;  to  exact  an  enume* 
ration  of  all  our  sins  in  all  cases,  and  of  all  peisons;  to  clog 
it  with  so  many  questionaand  iiinumerable  inextricable  diffi- 
culties, and  all  this,  besides  the  evil  manage  and  conduct  of 

'  Pnefiit.  in  lib.  Tertal.  d«  PflUitUo. 
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it,  is  the  rack  of  consciences^  the  slavery  of  the  chnrch,  the 
evil  snare  of  the  simple,  and  the  artifice  of  the  crafty :  it  was 
or  might  have  been  as  the  braien  serpent  a  memorisil  of  duty^ 
bat  now  it  is  ^  Nehnshtan/  '  8Bs  eorum ; '  something  of  their 
own  framing. 

And  this  will  yet  fiirther  appear  in  this^  that  there  is  no 
ecclesiastical  tradition  of  the  necessity  of  confessing  all  our 
sins  to  a  priest  in  order  to  pardon.  That  it  was  not  the  esta^ 
blished  doctrine  of  the  Latin  church,  I  have  already  proved 
in  the  beginning  of  this  section ;  the  case  is  notorious ;  and 
the  original  law  of  this  we  find  in  Platina,  in  the  life  of  Pope 
Zephyrinus.  ''  Idem  praterei  instituit^  ut  omnes  Christtani, 
annos  pubertatis  attingentes,  singulis  annis,  in  solennt  die 
paschsB,  public^  communicarent  Quod  quidem  institutum 
Innocentius  Tertius  deinceps  non  ad  communionem  solum, 
verum  etiam  ad  confessionem  delictorum  traduxit."  Platina 
was  the  Pope's  secretary,  and  well  understood  the  interests 
of  that  church,  and  was  sufficiently  versed  in  the  records  and 
monuments  of  the  popes ;  and  tells,  that  as  Zephyrinus  com- 
manded the  eucharist  to  be  taken  at  Easter ;  so  Innocent  III. 
commanded  confession  of  sins.  Before  this,  there  was  no  com** 
mand,  no  decree  of  any  council  or  Pope  enjoining  it :  only  in 
the  council  of  Cabaillon  Sit  was  declared  to  be  profitable,  that 
penance  should  be  enjoined  to  the  penitent  by  the  priest  after 
confession  made  to  him.  But  there  was  no  command  for  it; 
and  in  the  second  council  of  Cabaillon  ^  it  was  but  a  disputed 
case,  whether  they  ought  to  confess  to  God  alone,  or  also  to 
the  priest.  Some  said  one,  and  some  said  another,  '*  quod 
utrumque  non  sine  magnofructu  intra  sanctam  fit  ecclesiam^*' 
And  Theodulfus,  bishop  of  Orleans,  tells  the  particulars: 
''  The  confession  we  make  to  the  priests,  gives  us  this  help^ 
that  having  received  his  salutary  counsel,  by  the  most  whole* 
some  duties  of  repentance,  or  by  mutual  prayers,  we  wash 
away  the  stains  of  our  sins.  But  the  confession  we  make  to 
Qod  alone,  avails  us  in  this,  because  by  how  much  we  are 
mindful  of  our  sins,  by  so  much  the  Lord  forgets  them ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  by  how  miich  we  forget  them,  by  so  much 
the  Lord  remembers  them,  according  to  the  saying  of  the 
Prophet,  *  and  I  will  remember  thy  sins.' "  But  the  fathers  of 
the  council  gave  a  good  account  of  these  particulars  also. 

<  C«o.  8.  ■  CiD.  35.  «  In  torn.  2.  Gonvil.  Gallie.  o.  30.  p.  219. 
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''Coofessio  itaque,  quas  Deo'fit,  purgftt  peccata:  ea  ver6  qnie 
sacerdoti  fit,  docet,  qualiter  ipsa  purgentur  peccata :  Deua 
enim,  salutis  et  Banitatis  auctor  et  lai^itor,  plerottque  banc 
preabet  auee  potentiee  invisibi]!  administratione  '»  pleninque 
medicorum  operatione :"  which  words  are  an  excellent  declare 
ation  of  the  advantages  of  confession  to  a  priest,  but  a  full  ar- 
gument that  it  is  not  necessary,  or  that,  without  it,  pardon  of 
sins  is  not  to  be  obtained.  Oratian  quoting  the  words,  cites 
Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  falsely;  for  it  is  in  the 
second  council  of  Cabaillon,  and  not  in  Theodore's  Penitential. 
But  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  further,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Latin  church ;  in  which  it  is  evident,  by  what  hath  been  al- 
ready said,  there  was  concerning  this  no  apostolical  tradition. 
How  it  was  in  the  Greek  church,  is  only  to  be  inquired. 
Now  we  might  make  as  quick  an  end  of  this  also,  if  we 
might  be  permitted  to  take  Semeca^s  word  ',  the  gloss  of  the 
canon  law  ;  which  affirms  that,  "  Confession  of  deadly  sins 
is  not  necessary  among  the  Greeks,  because  no  such  tradi** 
tion  hath  descended  unto  them."  This  acknowledgment  and 
report  of  the  Greeksi  not  esteeming  confession  to  a  priest  to 
be  necessary,  is  not  only  in  the  gloss  above  cited ;  but  in 
Gratian  *  himself,  and  in  the  more  ancient  collection  of  car 
nons  by  Burchard,  and  Ivo  Camotensis.  Bellarmine  fancies 
that  these  words  ''  ut  Graeci"  are  crept  into  the  text  of  Gra- 
tian out  of  the  margent.  Well !  suppose  that ;  but  then 
how  came  they  into  the  elder  collections  of  Burchard  and 
Ivo  ?  That  is  not  to  be  told ;  but  creep  in  they  did,  some 
way  or  other;  because  they  are  not  in  the  Capitular  of  The- 
odore, archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  yet  front'thenoe  this 
canon  was  taken;  and  that  Capitular  was  taken  from  the 
second  council  of  Cabaillon ;  in  which  also,  there  are  no 
such  words  extant ;  so  the  Cardinal  ^.  In  which  Bellarmine 
betrays  his  carelessness   or   his  ignorance  very   greatly. 

1.  Because  there  is  no  such  thing  extant  in  the  world,  that 
any  man  knows  and  tells  of,  as  the  Capitular  of  Theodore. 

2.  He  indeed  made  a  penitential,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  Bene't- 
college  library  in  Cambridge,  from  whence  I  have  received 
some  extracts,  by  the  favour  and  industry  of  my  friends ;  and 

y  Sola  ContritioDe,  tit  glocM,  ibid,  et  habetir  d«  Pflenit.  di«t.  1.  oapw  Qaidm 
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tnOtber  copy  of  it  is  in  Sir  Rob^  Cotlon's  library.  3.  True 
it  is,  there  is  in  that  Penitential  no  such  words  as  **  ut  Grseci/' 
but  a  direct  afErmation,  **  Confessionem  suam  Deo  soli,  si 
necesse  est,  licebit  agere,"  4.  That  Theodore  should  take 
this  chapter  out  of  the  second  council  of  Cabaillon,  is  an 
intolerable  piece  of  ignorance  or  negligence  in  so  great  a 
scholar  as  Bellarmine ;  when  it  is  notorious,  that  the  council 
was  after  Theodore,  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
fi.  But  then  lastly,  because  Theodore^  though  he  sat  in  the  seat 
of  Canterbury,  yet  was  a  Oreek  bom ;  his  words  are  a  good 
record  of  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  that  *'  Confession  of  siro 
is,  if  there  be  need,  to  be  made  to  God  alone/'  But  this  I  shall 
prove  with  firmer  testimonies;  not  many,  but  pregnant,  clear, 
and  undeniable. 

St.  Gregoty  Nyssen  ^  observed,  that  the  ancient  fathers 
before  him,  in  their  public  discipline,  did  take  no  notice  of 
the  sins  of  covetousness,  that  is,  left  them  without  public 
penance,  otherwise  than  it  was  ordered  in  other  sins ;  and 
therefore,  he  interposes  his  judgment  thus.  *^  But  concerning 
these  things,  because  this  is  pretermitted  by  the  fathers,  I  do 
think  it  sufficient  to  cure  the  affections  of  covetousness  with 
the  public  word  of  doctrine,  or  instruction,  curing  the  dis* 
eases,  as  it  were,  of  repletion  by  the  word.'^  That  is  plainly 
thus :  the  sins  of  covetousness  had  no  canonical  penances 
imposed  upon  them :  and  therefore  many  persons  thought 
but  little  of  them :  therefore,  to  cure  this  evil,  let  this  sin  be 
reproved  in  public  sermons,  though  there  be  no  imposition 
of  public  penances.  So  that  here  is  a  remedy  without  pe- 
nances, a  oure  without  confession,  a  public  sermon  instead 
of  a  public  or  private  judicatory. 

But  the  fact  of  Nectarius,  in  abrogating  the  public  peni- 
tentiary priest  upon  the  occasion  of  a  scandal,  does  bear 
much  weight  in  this  question.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  story ; 
who  please,  may  read  it  in  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Epiphanius, 
Cassiodore,  and  Nicephorus  ** ;  and  it  is  known  every  where. 
Only  they  who  are  pinched  by  it,  endeavour  to  confound  it, 
as  Waldensis  and  Camus :  some  by  denying  it,  as  Latinus 
Latinius  ;  others  by  disputing  concerning  every  thing  m  it ; 
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some  saying,  that  Nectarias  abrogated  sacramental  confe»« 
aion ;  others,  that  he  abrogated  the  public  only,  so  yery  many 
say :  and  a  third  sort,  who  yet  speak  with  most  probability^ 
that  he  only  took  away  the  office  of  the  public  penitentiary, 
which  was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Decius,  and  left  things 
as  that  decree  found  them ;  that  is,  that  those  who  had  sin- 
ned those  sins,  which  were  noted  in  the  penitential  canons, 
should  confess  them  to  the  bishop,  or  in  the  face  of  the  church, 
and  submit  themselves  to  the  canonical  penances.  This  pass- 
ed into  the  office  of  the  public  penitentiary ;  and  that  into 
nothing,  in  the  Greek  church.    But  there  is  nothing  of  this, 
that  I  insist  upon  ;  but  I  put  the  stress  of  this  question  upon 
the  product  of  this.    For  Eudeemon  *  gave  counsel  to  Nee- 
tariusand  he  followed  it,  that  he  took  away  the  penitentiary 
priest,  "ut  liberam  daret  potestatem,  uti  pro  su&  quisque  con- 
scientia  ad  mysteria  participanda  accederet."    So  Socrates, 
and  Sozomen,  to  the  same  purpose :  "  Ut  unicuique  liberum 
permitteret,  prout  sibi  ipse  conscius  esset  et  confideret,  ad 
mysteriorum  communionem  accedere,  poenitentiarium  ilium 
presbyterum  exauctoravit."    Now  if  Nectarius,  by  this  de- 
cree, took  away  sacramental  confession,  as  the  Roman  doc- 
tors call  it,  then  it  is  a  clear  case,  the  Greek  church  did  not 
believe  it  necessary;  if  it  was  only  the  public  confession  they 
abolished,  then,  for  aught  appears,  there  was  no  other  at  that 
time ;  I  mean,  none  commanded,  none  under  any  law,  or  un- 
der any  necessity  :  but  whatever  it  was  that  waa  abolished, 
private  confession  did  not,  by  any  decree,  succeed  in  the 
place  of  it;  but  every  man  was  left  to  his  liberty  and  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience,  and  according  to  his  own  per- 
suasion, to  his  fears  or  his  confidence,  so  to  come  and  par-r 
take  of  the  divine  mysteries.     All  which  is  a  plain  demon- 
stration, that  they  understood  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
fission  to  a  priest  of  all  their  sins,  before  they  came  to  the 
holy  sacrament. 

And  in  pursuance  of  this,  are  those  many  exhortations 
and  discourses  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who,  succeeding  Necta- 
rius, by  his  public  doctrine  could  best  inform  us,  how  they 
understood  the  consequence  of  that  decree,  and  of  this  whole 
question.  The  sum  of  whose  doctrine  is  this :  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  have  your  sins  revealed,  or  brought  in  public,  not 

e  Lib.  5.  c.  19.  Kocl.  Hist.  lib.  7.  cap.  16. 
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otily  in  tbe  congregation,  but  not  to  any  one,  but  to  God 
alone.  "  Make  a  scrutiny,  and  paas  a  judgment  on  your 
sins  inwardly  in  your  conscience,  none  being  present  but 
God  alone,  that  seeth  all  things V  And  again:  ''Declare 
unto  God  alone  thy  sin,  saying.  Against  thee  only  have  I  sin- 
ned and  done  evil  in  thy  sight ;  and  thy  sin  is  forgiven  thee. 
I  do  not  say.  Tell  to  thy  fellow-servant,  who  upbraids  thee^ 
but  tell  them  to  God  who  heals  thy  sins  *•"  And,  that  after 
the  abolition  of  the  penitentiary  priest  nothing  was  surro- 
gated in  his  stead,  but  pious  homilies  and  public  exhorta- 
tions, we  learn  from  those  words  of  his ;  ''We  do  not  bring 
the  sinners  into  the  midst,  and  publish  their  sins ;  but  having 
propounded  the  common  doctrine  to  all,  we  leave  it  to  the 
conscience  of  the  auditors,  that  out  of  those  things,  which 
are  spoken,  every  one  may  find  a  medicine  fitted  for  his 
wound  ^/'  "  Let  the  discussion  of  thy  sins  be  in  the  ac« 
counts  of  thy  conscience ;  let  the  judgment  be  passed  with- 
out a  witness :  let  God  alone  see  diee  confessing ;  God  who 
upbraids  not  thy  sins,  but  out  of  this  confession  blots  them 
out''  "  Hast  thou  sinned,  enter  into  the  church,  say  unto 
God,  I  have  sinned.  I  exact  nothing  of  thee,  but  that  alone." 
The  same  he  says  in  many  other '  places :  now  against  so 
many,  so  clear,  and  dogmatical  testimonies,  it  will  be  to  no 
purpose  to  say,  that  St.  Chrysostom  only  spake  against  the 
penitentiary  priest  set  over  the  public  penitents ;  and  this  he 
did,  in  pursuance  of  his  predecessor's  act.  For,  besides  that 
some  of  these  homilies  were  written,  before  St.  Chrysostom 
was  bishop,  viz.  his  one-and-twenty  homilies  to  the  people 
of  Antiocli,  and  the  fourth  homily  of  Lazarus  which  waa 
preached  at  Antioch  before  he  came  to  Constantinople, 
when  he  was  but  a  priest  under  Flavianus  his  bishop ;  and  hia 
homilies  on  St.  Matthew ;  besides  this,  it  is  plain  that  he 
not  only  speaks  against  the  public  judicial  penance  and  con- 
fession ;  but  against  all,  except  that  alone  which  is  made  to 
God ;  allowing  the  sufficiency  of  this  for  pardon,  and  disal- 

'  Homil.  56.  live  8.  de  Pvnit.  torn.  1. 

ft  Homil.  9.  de  Pcsnit.  uTe  homil.  59.  homil.  2.  in  Psal.  I.  homil.  Quod  peooata 
aoo  aiflt  evalgaodt.  vid.  torn.  57. 

^  Homil  de  PoBnil.  et  Coofesfiooe,  torn.  58.  torn.  5.  homil.  68.  torn.  5« 

I  Homil.  SU  in  Ep.  ftd  Hebr.  homil.  30.  id  MaIU  homil.  28.  ia  iCor.  tiomil.  St. 
ad  Pop.  Anlioch,  tk  ci^fi^rrAt,  homil.  4.  de  Lazaro. 
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lowing  the  necessity  of  all  other.  To  these  things  Bellar* 
mine.  Perron,  Petrus  de  Soto,  V asquez,  Valentia,  and  othere, 
Btrive  to  find  out  answers ;  but  they  neither  agree  together, 
neither  do  their  answers  fit  the  testimonies ;  as  is  evident  to 
them,  that  compare  the  one  and  the  other,  the  chief  of  which 
I  have  remarked,  in  passing  by.  The  best  answers  that  can 
be  given,  are  those  which  Latinus  Latinius  and  Petavius 
give^;  the  first  affirming,  that  these  homilies,  1.  are  not  St. 
Chrysostom's :  or,  2.  that  they  are  corrupted  by  heretics ; 
and  the  latter  confessing  they  are  his,  but  blames  St.  Chry« 
sostom  for  preaching  such  things.  And  to  these  answers  I 
hope  I  shall  not  need  to  make  any  reply.  To  the  two  first 
of  Latinus,  Vasquez  hath  answered  perfectly ;  and  to  that  of 
Petavius,  there  needs  none ;  Petavius,  instead  of  answering; 
making  himself  a  judge  of  St.  Chrysostom.  I  suppose  if 
we  had  done  so  in  any  question  against  them,  they  would 
have  taken  it  in  great  scorn  and  indignation ;  and,  therefore, 
we  choose  to  follow  St.  Chrysostom,  rather  than  Master 
Petavius. 

I  do  not  deny,  but  the  Roman  doctors  do  bring  many 
sayings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  shewing  the  useful- 
ness of  confession  to  a  priest,  and  exhorting  and  pressing 
men  to  it :  but  their  arts  are  notorious,  and  evident ;  and 
what,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  at  that  time, 
they  spake  in  behalf  of  the  exomologesis  or  public  discipline, 
that  these  doctors  translate  to  the  private  confession ;  and 
yet  whatever  we  bring  out  of  antiquity  against  the  necessity 
of  confession  to  a  priest,  that  they  will  resolvedly  understand 
only  of  the  public.  But,  besides  what  hath  been  said  to  every 
of  the  particulars,  I  shall  conclude  this  point  with  the  say-* 
ings  of  some  eminent  men  of  their  own,  who  have  made  the 
same  observation.  **  In  hoc  labuntur  theologi  quidam  parilm 
attenti,  qudd,  quseveteres  illi  de  hujusmodi  public^  et  gene- 
ndi  confessioncy  quee  nihil  aliud  erat  qudm  signis  quibusdam 
etpiaminibus  ab  episcopo  indictis,  se  peccatorem,  et  bonorum 
communione  indignum  agnoscere,  trahunt  ad  banc  occultam 
et  longi  diversi  generis  :**  so  Erasmus  *.  And  B.  Rhenanus 
says, ''  Let  no  man  wonder  that  TertuUian  speaks  nothing  of 

^  In  3.  pmrt.  Tho.  ton,  4.  q.  90.  t.  1.  dob.  S.  n.  31. 

*  In  S.  Hieroo.  epiat.  ad  OeeaDDOi,  nve  Epitaph.  Fabioba. 
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the  secret  or  dancular  confession  of  sins ;  which,  so  far  as 
we  conjecture,  was  bred  ont  of  the(old)exomologe8iB,  by  the 
unconstrained  piety  of  men.  For  we  do  not  find  it  at  all 
commanded  of  old '°." 

The  conclusion  of  these  premises  is  this,  that  the  old 
ecclesiastic  discipline  being  passed  into  desuetude  and  inde^- 
votion,  the  Latin  church  especially,  kept  up  some  little 
broken  planks  of  it;  which,  so  long  as  charity  and  devotion 
were  warm,  and  secular  interest  had  not  turned  religion  into 
arts,  did,  in  some  good  measure,  supply  the  want  of  the  old 
better  discipline;  but  when  it  had  degenerated  into  little 
forms,  and  yet  was  found  to  serve  great  ends  of  power, 
wealth,  and  ambition,  it  passed  into  new  doctrines,  and  is 
now  bold  to  pretend  to  divine  institution,  though  it  be  no* 
thing  but  the  commandment  of  men,  a  snare  of  consciences, 
and  a  ministry  of  human  policy ;  false  in  the  propositioi^ 
and  intolerable  in  the  conclusion. 

There  are  divers  other  instances  reducible  to  this  charge* 
and  especially  the  prohibition  of  priests'  marriage,  and  the 
abstinence  from  flesh  at  certain  times ;  which  are  grown  up 
from  human  ordinances  to  be  established  doctrines,  that  is^ 
to  be  urged  with  greater  severity  than  the  laws  of  God ;  in- 
somuch that  the  church  of  Rome  permits  concubinate  and 
stews  at  the  same  time,  when  she  will  not  permit  chaste  mar- 
riages to  her  clergy.  And  for  abstinence  from  flesh  at  times 
appointed,  **  veluti  parricida  pen^  dixerim  rapitur  ad  suppli- 
ciumi  qui  pro  piscium  carnibus  gustftrit  cames  suillas.*^  But 
I  shall  not  now  insist  upon  these;  having  so  many  other 
things  to  say,  and  especially,  having  already  in  another 
place '^  verified  this  charge  against  them  in  these  instances. 
I  shall  only  name  one  testimony  of  their  own,  which  is  a 
pregnant  mother  of  many  instances :  and  it  is  in  their  own 
canon  law®:  ''They  that  voluntarily  violate  tlie  canons, 
are  heavily  judged  by  the  holy  fathers,  and  are  damned  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose  instinct  they  were  dictated  p. 
For  they  do  not  incongruously  seem  to  blaspheme  the  Holy 
Ghost.''  And  a  little  after :  ''  Such  a  presumption  is  mani- 
festly one  of  the  kinds  of  them,  that  blaspheme  against  the 

"  Pnefftt.  10  lib.  Tertol.  de  Pa»nit. 

"  Rule  of  OooMtenM,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  role  13. 19.  and  20. 

•  Ctuf .  25.  q.  1.  e.  ViaUtores  Caoonam.  i*  Dicati  pro  dictati. 
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Holy  Ghost."  Now  if  the  kws  of  their  church,  which  are 
discordant  enough,  and  many  times  of  themselves  too  blam«* 
able  \  be  yet  by  them  accounted  so  sacred,  that  it  is  taught 
to  be  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  willingly  to  break  them ; 
in  the  world  there  cannot  be  a  greater  verification  of  this 
charge  upon  them :  it  being  confessed  on  all  hands,  that, 
not  every  man  who  voluntarily  violates  a  divine  command* 
ment,  does  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost. 


BOOK  IL 

SECTION  I.— Of  Indulgences. 

One  of  the  great  instances  to  prove  the  Roman  religion 
to  be  new,  not  primitive,  not  apostolic,  is  the  foolish  and 
unjustifiable  doctrine  of  indulgences.  This  point  I  have 
already  handled ;  so  fully  and  so  without  contradiction  from 
the  Roman  doctors  (except  that  they  have  causelessly  snarled 
at  some  of  the  testimonies),  that^  for  aught  yet  appears,  that 
discourse  may  remain  a  sufiScient  reproof  of  the  church  of 
Rome  until  the  day  of  their  reformation.  The  first  testimony 
I  brought,  is  the  confession  of  a  party :  for  I  affirmed  that 
Bishop  Fisher,  of  Rochester,  did  confess,  "  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  church,  there  was  no  use  of  indulgences,  and 
that  they  began,  after  the  people  were  awhile  affrighted  with 
the  torments  of  purgatory."  To  this  there  are  two  answers; 
the  first  is,  that  Bishop  Fisher  said  no  such  words.  No?  'Pro- 
ferte  tabulas.' — His  words  are  these ;  "  Who  can  now  wonder, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  primitive  church,  there  was  no 
use  of  indulgences'?"  And  again:  *'  Indulgences  began 
awhile  after  men  trembled  at  the  torments  of  purgatory .** — 
These  are  the  words  of  Roffensis.  What  in  the  world  can 
be  plainer?  And  this  is  so  evident,  that  Alphonsusi  Castro' 
thinks  himself  concerned  to  answer  the  objection,  and  the 
danger  of  such  concessions.  *'  Neither,  upon  this  occasion, 
are  indulgences  to  be  despised,  because  their  use  may  seem 

q  Vide  r|D8B  sapra  annota  vi  ex  Decreto  Graliani,  sect.  1. 

'  In  art.  18.  contr.  Lulbcr.  *  Lib.  8.  ad?.  Ugcrea.  tiU  lodolgcuita. 
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ta  be  reoeired  lately  in  the  chureh,  because  there  are  many 
things  known  to  posterity*  which  those  ancient  writers  were 
whoUy  ignorant  of."  **  Quid  ergo  mirunij  si  ad  hnnc  modam 
contigeret  de  indulgentiis*  ut  apud  priscos  nulla  sit  de  iis 
mentio  P'  Indeed,  antiquity  was  wholly  ignorant  of  these 
things:  and  as  for  their  catholic  posterity,  some  of  them 
mho  did  not  believe  that  indulgences  did  profit  any  that 
were  dead.  Amongst  these,  Hostiensis  and  Biel  were  the 
most  noted.  But  Biel  was  soon  made  to  alter  his  opinion ; 
Hostiensis  did  not,  that  I  find^ 

The  other  answer  is,  by  E.  W.,  that ''  Roffensis  saith  it 
not  so  absolutely^but  with  this  interrogation :  '  Quis  jam  de 
indttlgentiis  mirari  potest  ?'  '  Who  now  can  wonder  concern- 
ing indulgences  i' "  Wonder !  at  what?  for  E.  W.  is  loath  to 
tell  it :  but  truth  must  out.     ''  Who  now  can  wonder,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  church,  there  was  no  use  of  indul- 
gences r' — so  Roffensis;  which  first  supposes  this ;  that  in 
the  primitire  church  there  was  no  use  of  indulgences;  none 
at  all :  and  this,  which  is  the  main  question  here,  is  as  abso* 
lutely  affirmed  as  any  thing ;  it  is  like  a  precognition  to  a  sci- 
entifical  discourse.    And  then  the  question,  having  presup* 
posed  this,  does  by  direct  implication  say,  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
there  should  be  then  no  use  of  indulgences :  that  is,  not 
only  absolutely  affirms  the  thing,  but  by  consequence  the 
notoriety  of  it  and  the  reasonableness.    JN^othing  affirms  or 
denies  more  strongly  than  a  question*    ^*  Are  not  my  ways 
equal  (scud  God),  and  are  not  your  ways  unequal  P*  that  is, 
'It  is  evident  and  notorious  that  it  is  so.' — And  by  this  we 
understand  the  meaning  of  Roffensis,  in  the  following  words ; 
'^  Yet,  as  they  say,  there  was  some  very  ancient  use  of  them 
among  the  Romans.''    '  They  say,' — that  is,  there  is  a  talk 
of  it  amongst  some  or  other ;  but  such  they  were,  whom 
Roffensis  believed  not ;  and  that,  upon  which  they  did  ground 
their  fabulous  report,  was  nothing  but  a  ridiculous  legend, 
which  I  have  already  confuted  \ 

The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  Antoninus,*who  confesses 
that  concerning  them  we  have  nothing  expressly  in  the 
Scriptu^B,  or  in  the  sayings  of  the  ancient  doctors.    And 

<  Hottiensis  in  Mninft  lilk  5.  tit.  de  Remisf.  Biel  in  Cuon.  M issie.  lect.  57.  vide 
Bdlarm.  lib.  1.  e.  14.  de  Indnl.  Mot.  Qaod  ad  primam. 
.  *  DifMHiiife,  part  1.  sect.  3. 
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that  he  said  so  cannot  be  denied ;  but  E«  W.  taya,  that  I 
omit  what  Antoninus  adds ;  that  is,  I  did  not  trantcribe  hia 
whole  book.  But  what  is  it  that  I  should  have  added?  This; 
**  Quamvis  ad  hoc  inducatur  illud  apostoli,  2  Cor*  ii.  Si  quid 
donavi  Tobis,  propter  tos  in  persona  Christi/' — ^Now  to  this 
there  needs  no  answer,  but  this ;  that  it  is  nodiing  to  the 
purpose.  '  To  whom  the  Corinthians  forgaye  any  thing ;  to 
the  same  person  St.  Paul  for  their  sakes  did  forgire  also.'*^ 
But  what  then ;  therefore  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  have  power 
to  take  off  the  temporal  punishments,  which  Ood  reserves 
upon  sinners,  after  be  hath  foi^iven  them  the  temporal?  and 
that  the  church  hath  power  to  forgive  sins  beforehand,  and 
to  set  a  price  upon  the  basest  crimes,  and  not  to  forgive, 
but  sell  indulgences  i  and  lay  up  the  supernumerary  trea* 
sures  of  the  saints'  good  works,  and  issue  them  out  by  retail 
in  the  market  of  purgatory  ?  Because  St.  Paul  caused  the 
Corinthians  to  be  absolved,  and  restored  to  the  church's 
peace  after  a  severe  penance ;  so  great,  that  the  poor  man 
was  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  with  despair  and  the 
subtilties  of  Satan ;  does  this  prove,  that  therefore  all  pe* 
nances  may  be  taken  off,  when  there  is  no  such  danger,  no 
such  pious  and  charitable  consideration  i  And  yet,  besides 
the  inconsequence  of  all  this,  St.  Paul  gave  no  indulgence, 
but  what  the  Christian  church  of  Corinth  (in  which  at  that 
time  there  was  no  bishop)  did  first  give  themselves.  Now 
the  indulgence  which  thepeople  give,  wiU  prove  but  little  war^ 
rant  to  what  the  church  of  Rome  pretends ;  not  only  for  the 
former  reasons,  but  also  because  the  primitive  church  had 
said  nothing  expressly  concerning  indulgences ;  and  there- 
fore did  not  to  any  such  purpose  expound  the  words  of  St* 
Paul ;  but  also  because  Antoninus  himself  was  not  moved  by 
those  words,  to  think  they  meant  any  thing  of  the  Roman 
indulgences;  but  mentions  it  as  the  argument  of  other 
persons.  Just  as  if  I  should  write,  that  there  is  concerning 
transubstantiation  nothing  expressly  said  in  the  Scriptures^ 
or  in  the  writin|^  of  the  ancient  fathers ;  although  '  Hoc  est 
corpus  meum '  be  brought  in  for  it :  would  any  man  in  hia 
wits  say,  that  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that,  in  Scripture,  there 
is  something  express  for  it,  though  I  expressly  deny  it?  I 
suppose  not. 

It  appears  now  that  Roffensis  and  j^  Castro  declared 
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ttgcunst  ihe  antiqtiity  of  indulgences ;  their  own  words  are 
the  witnesses;  and  tihe  same  is  also  true  of  Antoninus;  and 
therefore  die  first  discourse  of  indulgences,  in '  the  Dissuasive/ 
might  hav«  gone  on  prosperously,  and  needed  not  to  hare 
be^en  iBterrupted.  For  if  these  quotations  be  true,  as  is  pre- 
tended, and  as  now  appears,  there  is  nothing  by  my  adver- 
saries said  in  defence  of  indulgences,  no  pretence  of  an  ar- 
gument in  justification  of  them ;  the  whole  matter  is  so  foul, 
iund  yet  so  notorious,  that  the  novelty  of  it  is  plainly  acknow- 
ledged  by  their  most  learned  men,  and  but  faintly  denied  by 
the  bolder  people  that  care  not  what  they  say.  So  that  I 
shall  account  the  main  point  of  indulgences  to  be  (for  aught 
yet  appears  to  the  contrary)  gained  against  the  church  of 
Rome. 

Bat  there  is  another  appendant  question,  that  hap^ 
pens  in  by  the  by;  nothing  to  the  main  inquiry,  but  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  the  usual  ways  of  earning  indulgencesr, 
vis,  by  going  in  pilgrimages ;  which  very  particularly  I  af- 
firmed to  be  reproved  by  the  ancient  fathers :  and  particularly 
by  St  Gregory  Nyssen,  in  a  book  or  epistle  of  his  writteil 
wholly  on  this  subject  (so  I  said),  and  so  Possetine  calls  it, 
'librum  centra  peregrinationes^;'  'the  book  against  pilgrims- 
ages.' — ^The  epistle  is  large  and  learned,  and  greatly  dissua- 
rtve  of  Christians  from  goingin  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  ^Do- 
minus  profectionem  in  Hierosolyma  inter  recte  facta,  quee  e& 
(viz.  ad  regni  ecslorum  heereditatem  consequendam)  dirigant, 
non  enumeravit ;  ubi  beatitudinem  annUnciat,  tale  studium 
talemque  operam  ten  est  complexus.^'  And  again :  *  Spiri- 
taalem  noxam  afiHoat  accuratum  vitee  genus  insistentibus; 
Non  est  ii^ta  tanto  digna  studio,  iiho  est  vitanda  summo 
opere."  And  if  this  was  directed  principally  to  such  persons, 
who  had  chosen  to  live  a  solitary  and  private  life ;  yet  that 
Was,  because  such  strict  and  religious  persons  were  those, 
whose  false  show  of  piety  he  did,  in  that  ihstance,  reprove; 
bill  he  reproves  it  by  such  arguments  all  the  way,  as  concern 
all  Christians,  but  especially  women ;  and  answers  to  an  ob- 
jection made  against  himself  for  going ;  which,  he  says,  he 
did  by  command,  and  public  charge,  and  for  the  service  of 
the  Arabian  churches,  and  that  he  might  confer  with  the 
bishops  of  Palestine.  This  epistle  of  St.  Gregory  Nyssen 
'  de  adeuntibus  Hierosolymam'  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  Greek, 

£2 
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by  GLulielmuB  MoreUus,  and  again  publishied  in  Greek  and 
Latin  with  a  double  version  by  Peter  du  Moalini  and  is  ac- 
knowledged by  BaroniuB '  to  be  legitimate ;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  denying  the  truth  of  the  quotation :  the  author  of 
the  Letter  had  better  to  have  rubbed  his  forehead  hard«  and  to 
have  answered  as  Possevine  did' :  "  Ab  heereticis  prodiit  liber 
sub  nomine  Gregorii  Nysseni:"  and  Bellarmine,  being  pinchr 
ed  with  it,  says, "  Forte  non  est  Nysseni ;  nee  scitur  quis  ille 
verterit  in  sermonem  Latinum,  et  forte  etiam  non  invenitur 
Grvece."    All  which  is  refuted  by  their  own  parties. 

That  St.  Chrysostom  was  of  the  same  judgment,  appears 
plainly  in  these  few  words :  ''  Namque  ad  impetrandam  nos^ 
tris  sceleribus  veniarn.  non  pecunias  impendere  nee  aliud 
aliquid  bujusmodi  facere :  sola  sufficit  bonsB  voluntatis  inte- 
gritas.  Non  opus  est  in  longinqua  peregrinando  transire, 
nee  ad  remotissimas  ire  nationes%*'  &c,  St,  Chrysostom,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  of  the  other  fathers^  teaches  a  religion 
and  repentance  wholly  reducing  us  to  a  good  life,  a  service 
perfectly  consisting  in  the  works  of  a  good  conscience.  And 
in  the  exclusion  of  other  external  things,  he  reckons  this  of 
pilgrimages.  For,  how  travelling  into  foreign  countries  for 
pardon  of  our  crimes  differs  from  pilgrimages,  I  have  not 
been  yet  taught*  • 

The^  last  I  mentioned  is  St.  Bernard:  his  words  are  these: 
^'  It  is  not  necessary  for  thee  to  pass  over  sea,  to  penetrate 
the  clouds,  to  go  beyond  the  Alps ;  there  is,  I  say,  no  great 
journey  proposed  to  you ;  meet  God  within  yourself,  for  the 
word  is  nigh  unto  Uiee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart  %'' 
8ic.  So  the  author  of  the  latter  acknowledges  St*  Bernard  to 
have  said  in  the  place  quoted  :  yea,  but  says  this  objector, 
'  I  might  as  well  have  quoted  Moses,  Deut.  xiii.  14/  Well, 
what  if  I  had  quoted  Moses ;  had  it  been  ever  the  worse  i  But 
though  I  did  not,  yet  St.  Bernard  quoted  Moses,  and  tht^t,  it 
seems,  troubled  tliis  gentleman.  But  St.  Bernard's  words 
are  indeed  agreeable  to  the  words  of  Moses,  but  not  all  out 


'  Ton.  4.  «d  A.  D.  386.  non.  59. 

7  Lib.  3.  de  Calta  Suiot«  cap.  8.  seot  Ad  Mag^eburgensef. 

«  1.  Honil.  IB  Pbitom.  *  A.  L.  p.  9.  n.  t3. 

^  A.  L.  ibid.  p.  9.  oum.  24^ 

'  Non  oportet,  6  homo,  muria  transfretare,  noppcnetrare  nabca,  mm  traasalpiaare 
tteeetae  est.  Non  graodis,  inqaam,  libi  ostenditor  ?ia :  usque  lemet-ipsam  ooearr«r« 
Pao  tuo* 
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the  same  5  for  Moses  made  no  prohibition  of  going  to  Kome^ 
which  I  suppose  St.  Bernard  meant  by '  transalpinare.' 

There  remains  in  A.  L.**  yet  one  cavil,  bnt  it  is  a  question 
of  diligence,  and  not  to  the  point  in  hand.    The  authority  of 
St.  Austin  I  marked  under  Uie  title  of  his  sermon  '  de  Mar- 
tyribus.'    But  the  gentleman,  to  shew  his  learning,  tells  us 
plainly  that "  there  is  but  one  in  St.  Austin's  works  with  that 
title,  to  wit,  his  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  sermon  '  de 
Diversis,'  and  in  that  there  is  not  the  least  word  to  any  such  pur- 
pose." All  this  latter  part  may  be  true,  but  the  first  is  a  great 
mistake ;  for  if  the  gentleman  please  to  look  in  the  Paris 
edition  of  St.  Austin,  1671,  torn.  10,  pag.  277,  he  shall  find 
the  words  I  have  quoted.    And  whereas  he  talks  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  sermons  '  de  Diversis,'  and  of  one  onty 
sermon '  de  Martyribus,'  I  do  a  little  wonder  at  him  to  talk 
so  confidently ;  whereas  in  the  edition  I  speak  of,  and  which 
I  followed,  there  are  but  forty-nine  sermons,  and  seventeen 
under  the  title  '  de  Diversis,'  and  yet  there  are  six  ser- 
mons that  bear  the  title  ^  de  Martyribus/  but  they  are  to  be 
found  under  the  title  '  de  Sanctis ;'  so  that  the  gentleman 
looked  in  the  wrong  place  for  his  quotation ;  and  if  he  had 
not  mistaken  himself,  he  could  have  had  no  colour  for  an  ob- 
jection. But  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader;  the  words  are 
these  in  his  third  sermon  *  de  Martyribus  Diversis :'  "  Non 
dixit '  vade  in  orientem  et  queere  justitiam ;  naviga  usque  ad 
occidentem,  utaccipiasindulgentiam.'    Dimitte  inimico  tuo 
et  dimittetur  tibi :  indulge  et  indulgetur  tibi :  da  et  dabitur 
tibi ;  nihil  k  te  extra  te  queerit.    Ad  teipsum  et  ad  conscien- 
tiam  tuam  te  Deus  dirigit.    In  te  enim  posuit  quod  requi- 
rit.'' — But  now  let  it  be  considered,  that  all  those  charges^ 
which  are  laid  against  the  church  of  Rome  and  her  greatest 
doctors  respectively  in  the  matter  of  indulgences,  are  found 
to  be  true ;  and  if  so,  let  the  world  judge,  whether  that  doc- 
trine and  those  practices  be  tolerable  in  a  Christian  church. 
But  that  the  reader  may  not  be  put  off  with  a  mere  de- 
fence of  four  quotations,  I  shall  add  this ;  that  I  might  have, 
instanced  in  worse  matters  made  by  the  popes  of  Rome  to 
be  the  pious  works,  the  condition  of  obtaining  indulgences^ 
Such  as  was  the  bull  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  giving  in- 
dulgence to  him  that  meeting  a  Frenchman  should  kill  him, 
and  another  for  the  killing  of  a  Venetian  ^  But  we  need  not 

*  Ibid.  Dam.  to.        •  De  Regimiue  Prjoeipiiiii,  lib.  3*  c  10.  ial«r  opuicula,  mm.  90. 
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to  wonder  at  it,  eiace^  accordipg  to  the  doctripe  of  Tbomttf 
Aquinas, ''  we  ought  to  say,  that  in  the  Pope  in  the  fulness 
of  all  graces ;  because  he  idoae  bestows  a  full  ipidulgenoe  of 
all  oi^r  sins ;  so  that  what  we  say  of  our  diief .  Prince  aqd 
Lord  (viz*  ^esiis  Christ),  does  fit  him ;  for  <  we  aJL  receired  of 
his  fulness.' ''  Which  words,  besides  that  they  are  horrid 
blasphemy,  are  also  a  fit  principle  of  the  dootriQe  and  use 
of  indulgences  to  those  purposes,  and  in  that  evil  manner,  we 
complain  of  in  the  church  of  Rome, 

I  desire  this  only  instance  may  be  added  to  it,  th^t  Pope 
Paul  the  Third,  he  that  convened  the  council  of  Trent,  and  Ju- 
lius the  Third,  for  fear,  as  I  may  suppose,  the  council  should 
forbid  any  more  such  follies,  for  a  farewell  to  this  game,  gave 
an  indulgence  ^  to  the  fratemityof  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
or  of  the  blessed  body  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  of  such  « 
vastness  and  unreasonable  folly,  that  it  puts  us  beyond  the 
question  of  religion,  to  an  inquiry,  whether  it  were  not  done 
either  in  perfect  distraction,  or,  with  a  worse  design*  to  make 
religion  to  be  ridiculous,  and  expose  it  to  a  contempt  and 
scorn.  The  conditions  of  the  indulgence  are,  either  to  visit 
the  church  of  St.  Hilary  of  Chartres,  to  say  a '  Pater  Noster* 
and  an  *  Ave  Mary'  every  Friday,  or,  at  most,  to  be  present  at 
processions  and  other  divine  service  upon '  Corpus  Christi 
day.'  The  gift  is  as  many  privileges,  indults,  exemptions, 
liberties,  immunities,  plenary  pardons  of  sins,  and  other  spi- 
ritual graces,  as  were  given  to  the  fraternity  of  the  image  of 
our  Saviour  *  ad  Sancta  Sanctorum ;'  the  fraternity  of  the 
charity  and  great  hospital  of  St.  J^mes  in  Augusta  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  of  St.  Cosmus  and  Damianus ;  of  the  Florentine 
nation,  of  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Saxia,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Champ,  of  the  fraternities  of  the 
said  city ;  of  the  churches  of  our  Lady '  de  populo  et  verbo :' 
and  all  those  that  were  ever  given  to  them  that  visited  these 
churches :  or  those  which  should  be  ever  given  hereafter.—-* 
A  pretty  large  gift !  In  which  there  were  so  many  pardons, 
quarter-pardonsx  half-pardons,  true  pardons,  plenary  pardons, 
quarantines,  and  years  of  quarantines ;  that  it  is  a  harder 
thing  to  number  them,  than  to  purchase  them.  I  shall  re* 
mark  in  these  some  particulars  to  be  considered. 

1.  That  a  most  scandalous  and  unchristian  dissolutioD 
and  death  of  all  ecclesiastical  discipline,  is  consequent  to  the 

'  Impress.  Paris,  per  BUlippOM  Uotol.  1550. 
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making  all  sin  so  cheap  and  tririal  a  thihg';  tkat  tbe  horribk 
deneritaatid  exemplary  punishment  and  remolion  of  scandal 
and  satiafrctieiis  to  the  ehurch^  are  indeed  reduced  to  trifling 
and  mock  penances*  He  that  shall  send  a  servant  with  a 
candle  to  attend  the  holy  sacrament^  when  it  shall  be  earned 
to  sick  peoplOi  or  shall  go  himself;  or^  if  he  can  neither  go 
nor  send,  if  he  say  a  '  Pater  Noster'  and  an  *  Ave ;'  he  shall 
have  a  hundred  years  of  true  pardon*  This  ia  fair  and  easy. 
But  then, 

2.  It  would  be  considered  what  is  meant  by  so  many 
years  of  pardon,  and  so  many  years  of  true  pardon.  I  know 
but  of  one  natural  interpretation  of  it ;  and  that  it  can 
mean  nothing,  but  that  some  of  the  pardons  are  but  fan- 
tastical, and  not  true  s  and  in  this  I  find  no  fault,  save  only 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  said,  that  all  of  them  are  fan- 
tastical* 

3.  It  were  fit  we  learned,  how  to  compute  four  thousand 
and  eight  hundred  years  of  quarantines;  and  remission  of 
a  third  part  of  all  their  sins ;  for  so  much  is  given  to  every 
brother  and  sister  of  this  firatermty,  upon  Easter-day  and 
eight  days  after.  Now  if  a  brother  needs  not  thus  many,  it 
would  be  considered  whether  it  do  not  encourage  a  brother 
or  a  frail  siirter  to  use  all  their  medicine  and  to  sin  more 
freely,  lest  so  great  a  gift  become  useless. 

4«  And  this  is  so  much  the  more  considerable  because 
the  gift  is  vast  beyond  all  imagination.  The  first  four  days 
in  Lent  they  may  purchase  thirty-three  thousand  years  of 
pardon,  besides  a  plenary  remission  of  all  his  sins  over  and. 
above.  The  first  week  of  Lent  a  hundred  and  three-and-thirty 
thousand  years  of  pardon,  besides  five  plenary  remissions 
of  all  their  sins,  and  two  third  parts  besides,  and  the  delivery 
of  one  soul  out  of  purgatory.  The  second  week  in  Leift  a 
hundred  and  eight-and-fifty  thousand  years  of  pardon,  be- 
sides the  remission  of  all  their  sins,  and  a  third  part  besides; 
and  the  delivery  of  one  soul.  The  third  week  in  Lent,  eighty 
thousand  years,  besides  a  plenary  remission,  and  thedelitery 
of  one  soul  out  of  purgatory.  The  fourth  week  in  Lent,  three-* 
score  thousand  years  of  pardon,  besides  a  remission  of  two 
thirds  of  all  their  sins;  and  one  plenary  remission  and  one 
Boul  delivered.  The  fifth  week,  seventy-nine  thousand  years 
of  pardon,  and  tbe  ddvverance  of  two  souls,  only  the  two 
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tbonsand  seven  hundred  years  that  are  given  for  the  Sunday 
may  be  had  twice  that  day,  if  they  will  visit  the  altar  twice; 
and  as  many  quarantines.  The  sixth  week  two  hundred  and 
five  thousand  years,  besides  quarantines ;  and  four  plenary 
pardons.  Only  on  Palm-Sunday,  whose  portion  is  twenty* 
five  thousand  years,  it  may  be  had  twice  that  day.  And  all 
this  is  the  price  of  him  that  shall,  upon  these  days,  visit  the 
altar  in  the  church  of  St.  Hilary.  And  this  runs  on  to  the 
Fridays,  and  many  festivals  and  other  solemn  days  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  year. 

5.  Though  it  may  be,  that  a  brother  may  not  need  all 
this,  at  least  at  that  time ;  yet  that  there  may  be  no  insecu- 
rity, the  said  popes  give  to  every  brother  and  sister  of  the 
fraternity,  plenary  pardon  and  indulgence  of  all  their  sins 
thrice  in  their  life,  upon  what  day  and  hour  they  please.  I 
suppose  that  one  of  Uie  times  shall  be  in  the  article  of  death } 
for  that  is  the  surest  way  for  a  weak  brother.  I  have  read  ', 
that  the  popes  do  not  only  give  remission  of  sins  already 
committed,  but  also  of  such  as  are  to  be  committed.  But 
whether  it  be  so  or  no,  there  is  in  the  bulls  of  this  frater^ 
nity  as  good  provision ;  for  he  that  hath  a  dormant  faculty 
for  a  plenary  pardon  lying  by  him  to  be  used  at  what  hour  he 
please ;  hath  a  bull  beforehand  for  pardon  of  sins  afterward 
to  be  committed,  when  he  hath  a  mind  to  it. 

6.  To  what  purpose  is  so  much  waste  of  the  treasure  of 
the  church?  ''Quorsum  perditio  haecf'  Every  brother  or 
sister  of  this  fraternity  may  have,  for  so  many  times  visiting 
the  altar  aforesaid,  fourteen  or  fifteen  plenary  pardons.  Cer- 
tainly the  popes  suppose  these  persons*  to  be  mighty  crimi-< 
nals,  that  they  need  so  many  pardons,  so  many  plenaries. 
But  two  alls  of  the  same  thing  is  as  much  as  two  nothings,. 
But  if  there  were  not  infinite  causes  of  fear,  that  very  many 
of  them  were  nullities,  and  that  none  of  them  were  of  any 
certain  avail,  there  could  be  no  pretence  of  reasonableness 
in  dispensing  these  jewels  with  so  loose  a  hand,  and  useless, 
a  freedom,  as  if  a  man  did  shovel  mustard,  or  pour  hogsheads 
of  vinegar  into  his  friend's  mouth,  to  make  him  swallow  a 
mouthful  of  herbs. 

7.  What  is  the  secret  meaning  of  it,  that  in  divers  clauses 
in  their  bulls**  of  indulgences,  they  put  in  this  clause,  A  parn 

f  Vfd«'IUvie9  da  Coaoil*  de  Tranl.  lib.  5.  c  1.      ^  Ball.  JalH  111.  d«  in  Jabii.  1.  ' 
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don  of  all  their  sins, ''  be  they  never  so  heinous/'  The  ex* 
traordinary  cases  reserved  to  the  Pope;  and  the  consequent 
difficalty  of  getting  pardon  of  such  great  sins,  because  it 
would  cost  much  more  money,  was  or  might  be  some  little 
restraint  to  some  persons  from  running  easily  into  the  most 
horrible  impieties ;  but  to  give  such  a  loose  to  this  little,- 
and  this  last  rein  and  curb ;  and  by  an  easy  indulgence  to 
take  off  all,  even  the  most  heinous  sins,  what  is  it  but  to 
give  the  devil  an  argument  to  tempt  persons,  that  have  any 
conscience  or  fear  left,  to  throw  off  all  fear  and  to  stick  at 
nothing  ? 

8.  It  seems  hard  to  give  a  reasonable  account,  what  is 
meant  by  giving  a  plenary  pardon  of  all  their  sins ;  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  an  indulgence  of  twelve  thousand  years, 
and  as  many  quarantines ;  it  seems  the  bounty  of  the  church 
runs  out  of  a  conduit,  though  the  vessels  be  full,  yet  the 
water  still  continues  running  and  goes  into  waste. 

9.  In  this  great  heap  of  indulgences  (and  so  it  is  in  very 
many  other)  power  is  given  to  a  lay  sister  or  brother  to  free 
a  soul  from  purgatory.  But  if  this  be  so  easily  granted, 
the  necessity  of  masses  will  be  very  little ;  what  need  is  there 
to  give  greater  fees  to  a  physician,  when  a  sick  person  may 
be  cured  with  a  posset  and  pepper  i  The  remedy  of  the  way 
of  indulgences  is  cheap  and  easy,  a  servant  with  a  candle,  a 
'  Pater'  and  an  '  Ave,'  a  going  to  visit  an  altar,  wearing  the 
scapular  of  the  Carmelites,  or  the  cord  of  St.  Francis :  but 
masses  for  souls  are  a  dear  commodity,  fivepence  or  six- 
pence is  the  least  a  mass  will  cost  in  some  places  ;  nay,  it 
will  stand  in  ninepence  in  other  places.  But  then  if  the 
Pope  can  do  this  trick  certainly,  Uien  what  can  be  said  to 
John  Oerson's  question, 

Arbitrio  Papa  proprio  si  elaTibas  uti 

Ponil,  our  sioit  ot  poena  pioi  ernoiet  ? 
Cor  DOB  ofaoaat  looa  pvgandia  aoimabat 

Tradita  ?  Tlie  answer  makes  op  th«  tetrastio ; 
Sed  serros  ene  Bdelis  amat. 

The  Pope  maybe  kind,  but  he  must  be  wise  too;  'a 
faithful  and  wise  steward ;'  he  must  not  destroy  the  whole 
state  of  the  purging  church ;  if  he  takes  away  all  the  fuel 
from  the  fire,  who  shall  make  the  pot  boil  ?  This  may  be 
done:  '^  Ut  possit  superesse  quos  peccasse  pceniteat:'^  sin- 
ners must  pay  for  it,  in  their  bodies  or  their  purses. 
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SECTION    IL 

Of  Purgatory. 

That  the  doctrine  of pargatoiy,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Roman 
church,  is  a  novelty,  and  a  part  of  their  new  religion,  is  suf- 
ficiently attested  by  the  words  of  the  Cardinal  of  Rochester, 
and  Alphonsus  k  Castro ;  whose  words  I  now  add,  that  he 
who  pleases,  may  see  how  these  men  would  fain  impose 
their  new  fancies  upon  the  church,  under  pretence  and  title 
of  ancient  and  catholic  verities.  The  words  of  Roffensis  in 
his  eighteenth  article  against  Luther  are  these':  *'Legat  qui 
telit,  Graecorum  veterum  commentarios,  et  nullum,  quantum 
opinor,  aut  quam  rarissimum,  de  purgatorio  sermonem  inve- 
niet.  Sed  neque  Latini  simul  omnes,  at  sensim  hujus  rei 
veritatem  conceperunt :" — "He  that  pleases,  let  him  read 
the  commentaries  of  the  old  Greeks,  and,  as  I  suppose,  he 
shall  find  none,  or  very  rare  mention  or  speech  of  purgatory. 
But  neither  did  all  the  Latins  at  one  time,  but  by  little  and 
little,  conceive  the  truth  of  this  thing/* — And  again :  '*  Ali- 
quandiu  incognitum  fuit,  ser6  cognitum  universal  ecclesis. 
Deinde  quibusdam  pedetentim^  partim  ex  Scripturis,  partim 
ex  revelationibus  creditum  fuit:"  "  For  some  while  it  was  un* 
known;  it  was  but  lately  known  to  the  catholic  church. 
Then  it  was  believed  by  some,  by  little  and  little ;  partly 
from  Spripture,  partly  from  revelations.** — And  this  is  the 
goodly  ground  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  founded,  no 

*  A  Letter  to  t  Friend  toaebiof  Dr»Ttjlor,  feet.  4.  n.  f6.  p.  10.  wli9oh  if  tfi« 
reader  pleue  for  his  curiosilj  or  his  recreaUon  lo  see,  h%  shall  fiad  this  pleasant  pas- 
sage, of  deep  learning  and  subtle  observation :  *'  Dr.  Tajlor  had  said  that  Roffen&is  and 
Pol  jdore  Virgil  affirm,  that  whoso  seareheth  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  shall  find 
that  none,  or  rerjr  rarelj  anjr  one  of  them,  eirer  make*  mention  of  pnrgatorj.  Wherena 
Poljdore  Virgil  affirms  no  snch  thing ;  nor  doth  Roffensis  aajF,  that  rerjr  rarelj  anj 
one  of  them  mentions  it,  hot  onlj,  that  in  these  ancient  writers,  he  shall  find  none» 
or  bat  very  rare  mention  of  it.'*  If  this  man  were  in  bis  wits  when  he  made  this  an- 
swer (an  answer  whieh  nu  man  ean  unriddle,  or  tell  how  it  opposes  the  objection), 
than  it  ia  very  eertaia,  that  if  this  can  pass  amount  the  answecs  to  tha  Protastanla*  ob- 
jections, the  Papists  are  in  a  very  great  strait,  and  have  very  little  to  say  for  thea- 
selves :  and  the  letter  to  a  friend  was  written  by  compnlsioa,  and  by  the  shame  of 
c#aliitation:  not  of  oonaoieiiee  or  bf^swiotts  peraiiasRW.  No  mas  ean  be  so  fbaliiih* 
as  to  suppose  this  fit  to  be  given  in  answer  to  any  sober  disooorse ;  or  if  there  be 
socfa  pUMbt  people  in  the  chnroh  af  Rome,  and  trnsled  to  write  books  hi  defbnee  of 
tlieir  religion ;  it  se«nu  they  oare  not  what  aay  man  aaya  or  proven  agaimit  them  ;• 
if  the  people  be  but  cozened  with  a  pretended  answer ,  for  that  serves  the  turn^  as 
well  as  a  wiser. 
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qdestioiif  upon  tradition  apostolical;  deliTered  some  hnn* 
dred«  of  yean  indeed  after  they  were  dead ;  but  the  truth  is, 
becftose  it  was  forgotten  by  the  apoatles,  and  they  having  so 
many  things  in  their  heads,  when  they  were  alive,  wrote  and 
said  nothing  of  it:  therefore  they  took  care  to  send  some 
from  the.  dead,  who,  by  new  revelations,  should  teach  this 
old  doctrine^  This  we  may  oonjecture  to  be  the  equivalent 
sense  of  the  plain  words  of  Roffensis  K  But  the  plain  words 
are  sufficient  without  a  commentary. 

Now  for  Polydore  Virgil,  his  own  words  can  beat  tjBll 
what  he  says;  the  words  I  have  put  into  the  margent',  be* 
cause  they  are  many ;  tile  sense  of  them  is  this,  L  He  finds 
no  use  of  indulgences  before  the  stations  of  St.  Gregory  ^ 
the  consequent  of  that  is,  that  all  the  Latin  fathers  did  not 
receive  them  before  St,  Gregory's  time ;  and,  therefore,  they 
did  not  receive  them  altogether.  2.  The  matter  being  so  oIh 
scure,  Polydore  chose  to  express  his  sense  in  the  testimony 
of  Roffensis.  3.  From  him  he  affirms,  that  the  use  of  indul-* 
gences  ia  but  new,  and  lately  received  amongst  Christians. 
4.  That  there  is  no  certainty  concerning  their  original. 
6.  They  report,  that,  amongst  the  ancient  Latins,  there  was 
some  use  of  them :  but  it  is  but  a  report^  for  he  knows  no* 
tbing  of  it  before  St.  Gregory's  time ;  and  for  that  also,  he 
hath  but  a  mere  report.  6.  Amongst  the  Greeks  it  is  not  to 
this  day  believed.  7.  As  long  as  there  was  no  care  of  purga* 
tory,  no  man  looked  after  indulgences;  because  if  you  take 
away  purgatory,  there  is  no  need  of  indulgences.  8.  That 
the  use  of  indulgences  began,  after  men  had  awhile  trembled 
at  the  torments  of  purgatory.  This,  if  I  understand  Latin  or 
common  sense,  is  the  doctrine  of  Polydore  Virgil ;  and  to 

k  Lib.  8.  eap»  1.  de  Inveo.  Rermm. 

'  Ego  Tero  originem  qaod  mei  est  moneris,  qasDritant  d0d  reperio  ute  fuuse, 
^•od  MHUB,  qnaa  D.QMgoriu  ad  laas  stationM  id  prmnio  propoipwit.  Qaaprop- 
tor  in  ni  pamm  penpica&»  ntar  teaiimoiuo  Johaniiia  RofTenaii  episcopi,  qui  in  eo 
opera  qood  noper  in  Lathemin  acripait,  aic  da  ejaamodi  Teoiaram  initio  prodit : — 
If  altoa  fertaaae  morit  indoigeiiUia  iatia  oon  uaqna  adeA  fidera,  qaod  earam  nana  ia 
ecoIe»i4  videatur  reoenCior,  et  admodam  aerd  apnd  Cliriatianua  repertaa,  Qoibna  ego 
raspoodeo,  oon  cert&  oonatare  i  quo  primnm  tradi  eceperint.  Pnit  tamen  nonnnllna 
etnm  nana  (at  aioat)  apad  Romanoa  ▼etnatiaainoa,  qaod  ex  atationibaa  inteUigi  po-r 
teat  et  anbit  Nemo  certe  daWtat  orthodozna  an  pargatorinm  ait,  de  quo  tamen 
apud  priaeoa  non  alia,  tel  qaam  rariaaime,  llebatmentio.  Sed  el  Gneoit  ad  huiio  iisqae 
<SeBB,  mm  eat  oreditam  ease :  qnamdio  onim  oiilla  Ibarat  de  porgatorio  onta,  nemo 
quaeaiTit  indulgentiaa ;  nam  ex  illo  pendet  omnia  indalgentiaraui  exiatimatio :  ai  tollaa 
pargatorinm,  .qaar>nm  iadnlgentiia  opas  erit  ?  omperaBtlgitnr  iadaJgaBtim»  poatqoam 
ad  pargatorii  craciataa  aliqoandia  toapidatuai  eat. 
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him  I  add  also  the  testimony  of  Alphonsus  4  Castro* :  *^  De 
pnrgatorio  fere  nulla  mentio,  potissimum  apud  Grsscos  scrips 
tores.  Qua  de  causa,  usque  ad  hodiemum  diem,  purgatorium 
non  est  4  Grseeis  creditum."  The  consequent  of  these  things 
is  this;  If  purgatorj  was  not  known  to  the  primitiTe  church ; 
if  it  was  but  lately  known  to  the  catholic  church ;  if  the 
fathers  seldom  or  never  make  mention  of  it;  if,  in  the  Greek 
church  especially^  there  was  so  great  silence  of  it,  that  to 
this  very  day  it  is  not  believed  amongst  the  Greeks ;  then 
this  doctrine  was  not  an  apostolical  doctrine,  not  primitive, 
nor  catholic,  but  an  innovation  and  of  yesterday. 

And  this  is  of  itself  (besides  all  these  confessions  of  their 
own  parties)  a  suspicious  matter,  because  the  church  of  Rome 
does  establish  their  doctrine  of  purgatory  upon  the  ancient  use 
of  the  church  of  praying  for  the  dead.  But  this  consequence 
of  theirs  is  wholly  vain;  because  all  the  fathers  did  pray  for 
the  dead,  yet  they  never  prayed  for  their  deliverance  out  of 
purgatory,  nor  ever  meant  it.  To  this  it  is  thus  objected;  **  It 
is  confessed  that  they  prayed  for  them  that  God  would 
shew  them  a  mercy. — Now,  mark  well ;  if  they  be  in  heaven, 
they  have  a  mercy,  the  sentence  is  given  for  eternal  happi- 
ness. If  in  hell,  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  mercy;  unless 
there  be  a  third  place,  where  mercy  can  be  shewed  diem" :''  I 
have,  according  to  my  order, '  marked  it  well;'  but  find  nothing 
in  it  to  purpose.  For  though  the  fathers  prayed  for  the  souls 
departed  that  God  would  shew  them  mercy;  yet  it  was,  that 
God  would  shew  them  mercy  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  "  in 
that  formidable  and  dreadful  day,  then  there  is  need  of  much 
mercy  unto  us," — saith  St.  Chrysostom.  And,  methinks, 
this  gentleman  should  not  have  made  use  of  so  pitiful  an  ar- 
gument, and  would  not,  if  he  had  considered  that  St.  Paul 
prayed  for  Onesiphorus, "  that  God  would  shew  him  a  mercy 
m  that  day ;"  that  is,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  as  generally 
interpreters  ancient  and  modern  do  understand  it,  and  par- 
ticularly St.  Chrysostom  now  cited.  The  faithful  departed 
are  in  the  hands  of  Christ  as  soon  as  they  die,  and  they  are 
very  well ;  and  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  where  it  pleases 
God  to  appoint  them  to  be,  tormented  by  a  fearful  expecta- 
tion of  the  revelation  of  the  day  of  judgment;  but  heaven 

*■  Lib.  4.  verb.  InduJ.  vide  eli«in  lib.  12.  lib.  Panrttviinqi. 
"  K.  W.  TniUi  wiU  Oat,  cbap.  9.  p.  t5. 
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and  bell  are  res^nred  till  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  the  devils 
themselres  are  ''  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day/'  saith  Sl  Jude°;  and  in  that  day 
they  shall  be  sentenced>  and  so  shall  all  the  wicked^  to  ever- 
lasting fire«  which,  as  yet,  is  but  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
bis  angels  for  ever.  But  is  there  no  mercy  to  be  shewed  to 
them,  unless  they  be  in  purgatory?  Some  of  the  ancients 
^  speak  of  visitation  of  angels  to  be  imparted  to  the  souls  de- 
parted ;  and  the  hastening  of  the  day  of  judgment  is  a  mercy ; 
and  the  avenging  of  the  martyrs  upon  their  adversaries  is 
a  mercy,  for  which  the  ''  souls  under  the  altar  pray,"  saith 
St.  John  in  the  Revelation;  and  the  Greek  fathers  speak  of 
a  fiery  trial  at  the  day  of  judgment,  through  which  every  one 
must  pass;  and  there  will  be  great  need  of  mercy<  And 
after  all  this ;  there  is  a  remission  of  sins  proper  to  this  \yorld# 
when  God  so  pardons,  that  he  gives  the  grace  of  repentance^ 
that  he  takes  his  judgments  off  from  us,  that  he  gives  us  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  mortify  our  sins,  that  he  admits  us  to  work 
in  his  laboratory,  that  he  sustains  us  by  his  power,  and  pro- 
motes  us  by  his  grace,  and  stands  by  us  favourably,  while 
we  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  and  at 
last  he  crowns  us  with  perseverance.  But,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  there  shall  be  a  pardon  of  sins,  that  will  crown 
this  pardon ;  when  God  shall  pronounce  us  pardoned  before 
all  the  world ;  and  when  Christ  shall  actually  and  presentially 
rescue  us  from  all  the  pains,  which  our  sins  have  deserved;  even 
from  everlasting  pain :  and  that  is  the  final  pardon,  for  which, 
till  it  be  accomplished,  all  the  fajthful  do  night  and  day  pray 
incessantly :  although  to  many  for  whom  they  do  pray,  they 
friendly  believe  that  it  is  now  certain,  that  they  shall  then 
be  glorified.  ''  Saepissime  petuntur  ilia,  quae  certo  sciuntur 
e Ventura  ut  petuntur,  et  hujus  rei  plurima  sunt  testimonia," 
said  Alphonsus  i  Castro  p:  and  so  also  Medina  *>  and  Bellar- 
mine '  acknowledge.  The  thing  is  true,  they  say ;  but  if  it 
were  not,  yet  we  find,  that,  'de  facto,'  they  do  pray,  "Domine 
Jesu  Christe,  rex  gloriee,  libera  animas  fidelium  defunctorum 
de  pcsnis  inferni,  et  de  profundo  lacu :  libera  eos  de  ore  leonis, 
ne  absorbeatees  Tartarus,  ne  cadant  in  obscurum."    So  it  is 

«  Ver.  6.  P  CoDtr.  Hasres.  lib.  13.  tit.  Purgator. 

4  Jo.  Medioa  de  Poeait.  tract.  6.  q.  6.  Cod.  de  Oratiooe. 
*  Bellar.  de  Pargat.  lib.  S.  cap.  5. 
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in  the  awoacff '  pro  defonctiB  *.  '^Atid,  therdbM, 
man  talking  that  in  heairen  all  is  remitted,  and  in  hell  noting 
is  forgiven^  and  from  hence  to  conclude  that  there  is  ve 
avoiding  of  purgatory,  ie  too  hasty  a  condoaien :  let  him 
stay  till  he  comes  to  heaven,  and  the  final  sentence  is  fNist» 
and  then  he  will,  if  he  finds  it  to  be  so,  have  reason  to  say 
what  he  does ;  bnt  by  that  time  the  dream  of  pnrgatory  wiH 
be  oat;  and,  in  the  meantime,  let  him  strive  to  miderstand 
his  mass-book  better.  St.  Austin  thought  he  had  reason  to 
pray  for  pardon  and  remission  for  his  mother ;  for  the  reasona 
already  expressed,  though  he  never  thought  his  mother  waa 
in  purgatory.  It  was  upon  connderation  of  the  dangera  of 
every  soul  that  dies  in  Adam ;  and  yet  he  affirms,  she  waa 
even  before  her  death  alive  unto  Christ*  And  therefore  she 
did  not  die  miserable,  nor  did  she  die  at  all,  said  her  son : 
'*  Hoc  et  documentis  ejus  morum,  et  fide  nonficta,  rationibua 
eertis  tenebamus*;"  and  when  he  did  pray  fDr  her;  *'  Credo 
jam  feceris  quod  te  rogo,  sed  voluntaria  oris  mei  approba> 
Domine:"  which  will  yet  give  another  answer  to  this  con« 
fident  gentleman;  St.  Austin  prayed  for  pardon  for  his  mt^ 
tfier,  and  ''  did  believe  the  thing  was  done  already ;  but  he 
pmyed  to  Qod  to  approve  that  voluntary  oblation  of  hia 
mouth.''  So  that  now  all  the  objection  is  vanished ;  St.  Austin 
prayed,  besides  many  other  reasons,  to  manifest  his  kindness, 
not  for  any  need  she  had.  But  after  all  this>  was  not  St. 
Monica  a  saint  i  Is  she  not  put  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and 
the  4th  of  May  appointed  for  her  festival  i  And  do  saints, 
do  canonised  persons,  use  to  go  to  purgatory  ?  But  let  it  be 
as  it  will,  I  only  desire  that  this  be  remembered  against  a 
good  time ;  that  here  it  is  confessed,  that  prayera  were  ofier<» 
ed  for  a  saint  departed.    I  fear  it  will  be  denied  by  and  by. 

But,  2.  The  fathers  made  prayers  for  those,  who,  by  the 
confession  of  all  sides,  never  were  in  purgatory;  for  the  pa** 
triarchs,  apostles,  8cc.  and  especially  for  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary ;  this  is  a  direct  and  perfect  overthrow  of  the  Ro-* 
acmn  doctrine  of  purgatory:  and  therefore,  if  it  can  be  made 
good,  they  have  no  probability  lefl,  upon  the  confidence  of 
which  they  can  plausibly  pretend  to  purgatory.  I  have 
already  ^  offered  something  in  proof  of  this,  which  I  shall  now 

•  Vide  Missam  in  CoBmenontionem  omninm  DefaiictoraRi. 

*  Conf«M.  Ub.  9.  cap.  It,  \%  ■  LeUer»  pag.  11.  n.  31. 
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tevie^^andoonfiitofoUy.  I  begia  with  that  of  DuttDdiuifWhoia 
I  alleged  as  confeBsing  that  **  they  offered  '"  for  the  patiiarchi^ 
and  prophets,  and  the  blessed  Virgin:  I  intendhimfor  no  more; 
for  true  it  is,  he  denies  that  the  chaveh  prayed  for  them,  biit 
that  they  communicated  and  offered  sacrifice  for  them,  eren 
for  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  herself,  this  he  grants.  I  have 
alleged  him  a  little  out  of  the  order,  because  obsarring  where 
Dorandns  and  the  Roman  doctors  are  mistaken,  and  with 
what  boldness  they  say,  that  'offering'  for  them  is  only 
*  giving  thanks,'  and  that  the  Oreek  fathers  did  only  offer 
for  them  enoharists,  but  no  prayers ;  I  thought  it  fit  first  to 
reprove  that  initial  error,  vk«  '*  that  'communicantes,  et  offe- 
rentes  pro  Sanctis'  is  not  prayer  ;*'  and  then  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  did  really  pray  for  mercy,  for  pardon,  for  a  place 
of  rest,  for  eternal  glory  for  them  who  were  never  in  puiga* 
tory;  for  it  is  a  great  ignorance  to  suppose,  that  when  it  is 
said,  the  sacrifice  or  oblation  is  ofiered,  it  must  mean  gdIj 
thanksgiving.  For  it  is  called  in  St.  Dionysius,  wx^orfipioc 
tvxif ,  '  a  eucharistical  prayer ;'  and  the  Lord's  supper  is  a 
sacrifice  '  in  genere  orationis,'  and  by  themselves  is  intended 
as  propitiatory  for  the  quick  and  dead.  And  St.  Cyprian  ^^ 
speaking  of  bishops  being  made  executora  of  testaments^ 
saith,  **  Si  quis  hoc  fecisset,  non  offerretur  pro  eo,  nee  sacri«* 
ficium  pro  dormitione  ejus  celebratur.  Neque  enim  ad  altare 
Dei  meretur  nominari  in  sacerdotum  prece,  qui  ab  altari  sa« 
cerdotesavocarevoluit." — ^Where  'offerre'and  'celebrare  sa- 
crificium  pro  dormitione'  is  done  ^  sacerdotum  prece,'  it  is 
tile  oblation  and  sacrifice  of  prayer :  and  St.  Cyprian  pre^ 
sently  after  joins  them  together, '  pro  dormitione  ejus  oblatio 
aut  deprecatio.'  And  if  we  look  at  the  forms  in  the  old  Ro- 
man liturgy,  used  in  the  day  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  wo 
shall  find  this  well  expounded,  '*  prosit  huic  sancto  vel  illi 
talis  oblatio  ad  gloriam."  They  offered,  but  the  offering  it^ 
self  was  not  eucharistical  but  deprecatory.  And  so  it  is  alsa 
in  the  Armenian  liturgy  published  at  Cracow  :  '*  Per  banc 
etiam  oblationem  da  setemam  pacem  omnibus,  qui  nos  pne* 
cessenmt  infide  Christi,sanctibus  patribus,  patriarchis,  apos- 

*  Bat  then  It  is  to  be  rein«]nb«red,  that  they  made  prayers,  and  oflered  For  thoM. 
«ibo,  hy  the  oonfessioo  of  all  sides,  were  nerer  in  purgatory :  so  we  find  in  Bpipba- 
Bias,  St.  Cyril,  the  canon  of  the  Greeks,  and  so  (vis.   thai  they  offered)  is  acknow- 
ledged by  their  own  Dorandns.   Dissuasive,  p.  V7.  If ne  50,  &e.  Lib.  9*  de  Ritibns, 
cap.  S5.  y  Lib.  1.  epist.  9. 
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ioIiB^  prophetis,  martyribas/'  &c.  whicb  iestimony  does  hot 
only  evince*  that  the  offering  sacrifices  and  oblation  for  the 
saints*  did  signify  praying  for  them  ;  but  that  this  they  did  for 
all  saints  whatsoever.  And  concerning  St*  Chrysostom*  that 
which  Sixtus  Senensis'  says  is  material  to  this  very  purpose: 
" £t  in  liturgia  divini  sacrificii  ab  eo  edita*  et  in  variis  homiliis 
ab  eodem  approbatis*  conscripsit  formnlam  precandi  et  offer^ 
endi;  pro  omnibus  fidelibus,  defunctis*  et  precipue  pro  anima«» 
bus  beatorum*  in  heec  verba;  Offerimus  tibi  rationalem  hone 
cultum  pro  in  fide  requiescentibas  patribus*  patriarchis*  pro<* 
phetis,  apostolis,  et  martyribus/'  &c«  By  which  confession  it 
is  acknowledged*  not  only  that  the  church  prayed  forapostles 
and  martyrs*  but  that  they  intended  to  do  so^  when  they 
offered  the  sacramental  oblations ;  '  offerimus'  is  '  offerimus 
tibi  preces.'  Now  since  it  is  so*  I  had  advantage  enough  in 
the  confession  of  their  own  Durandus*  that  he  acknowledged 
so  much*  that  the  church  offered  sacrifice  for  saints*    Now 
though  he  presently  kicked  this  down  with  his  foot*  and  de- 
nied that  they  prayed  for  saints  departed ;  I  shall  yet  more 
clearly  convince  him  and  all  the  Roman  contradictors  of 
their  bold  and  unreasonable  error  in  thisaflSiir.  Epiphanius* 
is  the  first  I  mentioned  as  a  witness ;  but  because  I  cited  no 
words  of  his*  and  m^  adversaries  have  cited  them  for  me*  but 
imperfectly^  and  left  out  the  words  where  the  argument  lies^ 
I  shall  set  them  down  at  length.     "  Kal  yap  Stxaliav  woi^ifuOa 
Tf|v  fivfifAfiv  Koi  virlp  a^afyrwXwvt  8lc.    "  We  make  mention  of 
the  just  and  of  sinners ;  for  sinners*  that  we  may  implore  the 
mercy  of  God  for  them.    For  the  just*  the  faUiers*  the  pa-- 
triarchs*  the  prophets*  evangelists*  and  martyrs*  confessors, 
bishops,  and  anchorets*  that  prosecuting  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  a  singular  honour*  we  separate  these  from  the 
rank  of  other  men*  and  give  due  worship  to  his  divine  majes- 
ty, while  we  account  that  he  is  not  to  be  made  equal  to  mor- 
tal men*  k&v  re  fiupla  koL  hrixuva  cv  Sonuocrvvp  virap^  ixavroc . 
avOp^wv,  although  they  had  a  thousand  times  more  righte- 
ousness than  they  have."     Now  fitst  here  is  mention  made  of 
all  in  their  prayers  and  oblations*  and  yet  no  mention  made 
that  the  church  prays  for  one  sort*  and  only  gives  thanks 
for  the  other ;  as  these  gentlemen  the  objectors  ^  falsely  pre- 

>  Lib.  6.  Biblioth.  Anaot.  47.  •  Hvres.  75. 

t>  Letter,  p.  It).  Tratb  will  Oat,  p.  35. 
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tend.  But  here  is  a  double  separation  made  of  the  righteous 
departed ;  one  is  from  the  worser  sort  of  sinners,  the  other 
from  the  most  righteous  Saviour.  True  it  is,  they  believed 
they  had  more  need  to  pray  for  some  than  for  others ;  but  if 
they  did  not  pray  for  all,  when  they  made  mention  of  all,  how 
did  they  honour  Christ  by  separating  their  condition  from 
his?  Is  it  not  lawful  to  give  thanks  for  the  life  and  death, 
for  the  resurrection,  holiness,  and  glorification,  of  Christ  \ 
And  if  the  church  only  gave  thanks  for  the  departed  saints, 
and  did  not  pray  for  mercy  for  them  too,  how  are  not  the 
saints  in  this  mUde  equal  to  Christ  ?  So  that  I  think  th^  tes- 
timony of  Epiphaniusis  clear  and  pertinent:  to  which  greater 
light  is  given  by  the  words  of  St.  Austin  * ; "  Who  is  he  for 
whom  no  man  prays,  but  only  he  who  intercedes  for  all 
men  ?"  viz,  our  blessed  Lord.  And  there  is  more  light  yet, 
by  the  example  of  St.  Austin,  who  though  he  did  most  cer- 
tainly believe  his  mother  to  be  a  saint,  and  the  church  of 
Rome  believes  so  too,  yet  he  prayed  for  pardon  for  her.  Now 
by  this  it  was  that  Epiphanius  separated  Christ  from  the 
saints  departed,  for  he  could  not  mean  any  thing  else ;  and 
because  he  was  then  writing  against  Aerius,  who  did  not 
deny  it  to  be  lawful  to  give  God  thanks  for  the  saints  de- 
parted, but  affirmed  it  to  be  needless  to  pray  for  them,  viz. 
be  must  mean  this  of  the  church's  praying  for  all  her  dead, 
or  else  he  had  said  nothing  against  his  adversary,  or  for  his 
own  cause. 

St.  Cyril,  though  he  be  confidently  denied  ^  to  have  said 
what  he  did  say,  yet  is  confessed  to  have  said  these  words; 
**  Then  we  pray  for  the  deceased  fathers  and  bishops,  and 
finally,  for  all  who  among  us  have  departed  this  life.  Believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  very  great  help  of  the  souls,  for  which  is  offered 
the  obsecration  of  the  holy  and  dreadfuF sacrifice  V — If  St. 
Cyril  means  what  his  words  signify,  then  the  church  did  pray 
for  departed  saints ;  for  they  prayed  for  all  the  departed  fa- 
thers and  bishops,  and  it  is  hard  if  amongst  them  there  were 
no  saints :  but  suppose  that,  yet  if  there  were  any  saints  at  all 
that  died  out  of  the  militant  church,  yet  the  case  is  the  same ; 
for  they  prayed  for  all  the  departed :  and,  2.  They  offered  the 
dreadful  sacrifice  for  them  ail.    3.  They  offered  it  for  all  in 

«  In  Psal.  xxxvi.  Cnc. «;  torn.  8.  p.  1  JO.  *  A.  L.  |i.  1 1. 
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the  way  of  prayer.  4.  And  they  believed  this  to  be  a  greal 
help  to  souIm.  Now,  anless  the  souls  of  all  saints  that  died, 
then  went  to  purgatory  (which  I  am  sure  the  Roman  doctors 
dare  not  own),  the  case  is  plain,  that  prayer  and  not  thanks- 
givings only  were  offered  by  the  ancient  church  lor  souls, 
who,  by  the  confession  of  all  sides,  never  went  to  purgatory; 
and  therefore  praying  for  the  dead  is  but  a  weak  argument 
to  prove  purgatory.  Nicolaus  Cabasilas  hath  an  evasion  from 
.all  this,  as  he  supposes;  for  vwlp  (which  is  the  word  used  in 
4he  memorials  of  saints)  does  not  always  signify  Spraying  for 
one/  but  it  may  signify  '  giving  of  thanks  :*  this  is  true,  but 
it  is  to  no  purpose ;  for  whenever  it  is  said  ii6pL€9a  vwip  rov 
&f  ya  '  we  pray  for  such  a  one,'  that  must  signify,  to  pray  for, 
•and  not  to  give  thanks^  and  that  is  our  present  case :  and 
therefore  no  escape  here  can  be  made.  The  words  of  St. 
Cyril  are  very  plain. 

The  third  allegation  is  of  the  canon  of  the  Greeks ;  which 
IS  so  plain,  evident,  and  notorious,  and  so  confessed,  even  by 
these  gentlemen  and  objectors,  that  I  will  be  tried  by  the 
words,  which  the  author  of  the  Letter  acknowledges.  So  it 
is  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  James ;  "  Remember  all  orthodox,  from 
Abel  the  just  unto  this  day  ;  make  them  to  rest  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  in  thy  kingdom,  and  the  delights  of  Paradise." 
— ^Thus  far  this  gentleman  quoted  St.  James ;  and  I  wonder, 
that  he  should  urge  a  conclusion  manifestly  contrary  to  his 
own  allegation.  Did  all  the  orthodox  from  Abel  to  that  day 
goto  purgatory  ?  Certainly  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  Elias, 
and  the  blessed  Virgin,  did  not,  and  St.  Stephen  did  not,  and 
the  apostles  that  died  before  this  liturgy  was  made,  did  not, 
and  yet  the  church  prayed  for  all  orthodox,  *^  prayed  that  they 
might  rest  in  the  land  of  the  living,*'  8cc.  and  therefore  they 
prayed  for  such,  which,  by  the  confession  of  all  sides,  never 
went  to  purgatory.  In  the  other  liturgies  also,  the  gentle- 
man sets  down  words  enough  to  confute  himself,  as  the 
reader  may  see  in  the  Letter,  if  it  be  worth  the  reading.  But 
because  he  sets  down  what  he  list,  and  makes  breaches  and 
jabbit-holes  to  pop  in  as  he  please,  I  shall  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  reader  set  down  the  full  sense  and  practice  of  the 
Oreek  canon  in  this  question. 

And  first,  for  St.  James's  liturgy  (which,  being  merrily 
disposed  and  dreaming  of  advantage  by  it,  he  is  pleased  to 
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(mil  the  VMM  of  &U  James),  Sixtus  Senengis '  gived  this  ac- 
coimt  of  it  i  ''  James  the  apostle*  in  the  liturgy  of  the  di- 
vine sacrifice,  prays  for  the  souls  of  saints  resting  in  Christy 
so  that  he  abews  they  are  not  yet  arri?ed  at  the  place  of  ex- 
pected blessednessfc  But  the  form  of  the  prayer  is  after  this 
manner  i  <  Domine  Deus  noster/  £cc«  '  O  Loiil  our  Ood^  re- 
member, all  the  orthodox,  and  them  that  belieye  rightly  in 
the  faith,  from  Abel  the  just  unto  this  day.  Make  them  to 
rest  in  the  region  of  the  living*  in  thy  kingdom,  in  the  de- 
lights of  Paradise^  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  Isaac>  and  Jacob, 
our  holy  fathers ;  from  whence  are  banished  grief,  sorrow, 
and  sighing,  where  the  light  of  thy  countenance  is  president 
and  perpetually  shines/  '* 

In  the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil  ^,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
knade  for  the  churches  of  Syria,  is  this  prayer ; "  Be  mindftil, 
O  Lord,  of  them  which  are  dead  and  departed  out  of  this  life, 
and  of  the  orthodox  bishops,  which,  from  Peter  and  James 
the  apoaties  unto  this  day,  have  clearly  professed  the  right 
word  of  faith,  and  namely,  of  Ignatius,  Dionysius,  Julius,  and 
the  rest  of  the  saints,  of  worthy  memory/'  Nay,  not  only  for 
these,  but  they  pray  for  the  very  martyrs :  **  O  Lprd,  remember 
them  who  have  resisted  (or  stood)  unto  blood  for  religion, 
and  have  fed  thy  holy  flock  with  righteousness  and  holiness/' 
Certainly  this  is  not  giving  thanks  for  them,  or  praying  to 
them,  but  a  direct  praying  for  them,  even  for  holy  bishops, 
confessors,  martyrs,  that  God  (meaning  in  much  mercy)  would 
temember  them,  that  is,  make  them  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of 
Abraham,  in  the  region  of  the  living,  as  St.  James  expresses  it. 

And  in  the  liturgies  of  the  churches  of  Egypt  attributed 
to  St.  Basil,  Qregory  Na%ianzen,  )and  St*  Cyril,  the  churches 
piay,  ''  Be  mindful,  O  Lord,  of  thy  saints,  vouchsafe,  to  re* 
oeive  all  thy  saints,  which  have  pleased  thee  from  the  begin- 
ning, our  holy  fathers,  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  mar* 
tym,  confessors,  preachers,  evangelists,  and  all  the  souls  of 
the  just  which  have  died  in  the  faith,  but  chiefly,  of  the  holy, 
glorious,  and  perpetual  Virgin  Mary  the  mother  of  Qod,  of 
St.  John  Baptist  the  forerunner  and  martyr,  St^  Stephen  the 
first  deacon  and  first  martyr,  St«  Mark,  apostle,  evangelist, 
and  martyr/' 

f  BibKotb.  Sanct.  lib. 6.  aanot.  345.  sect.  Jacob.  Apottolai. 
ff  BftsilJJ  ««»t^  ab  Andrea  Manio  ex  Sjriaco  conT«r«a. 
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Of  the  same  spirit  were  all  the  ancient  liturgies  or  mis" 
sals,  and  particularly  that  under  the  name  of  St.  Chrysostom 
is  most  full  to  this  purpose  :  *'  Let  us  pray  to  the  Lord  for 
all,  that  before-time  have  laboured  and  performed  the  holy 
offices  of  priesthood  :  for  the  memory  and  remission  of  sins 
of  them  that  built  this  holy  house,  and  of  all  them  that  have 
slept  in  hope  of  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life  in  thy  so- 
ciety :  of  the  orthodox  fathers  and  our  brethren.  ^tXaiSptnn 
Kipu,  avyxiipfidov,  *  O  thou  lover  of  men,  pardon  them.' " — 
And  again :  "  Moreover  we  offer  unto  thee  this  reasonable 
service  for  all  that  rest  in  faith,  our  ancestors,  fathers,  pa 
triarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles,  preachers,  evangelists,  mar- 
tyrs»  &c.  especially  the  most  holy  and  unspotted  Virgin 
Mary:**  and  after  concludes  with  this  prayer:  "Remember 
them  all  who  have  slept  in  hope  of  resurrection  to  eternal 
life,  and  make  them  to  rest  where  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
•looks  over  them.'* — Add  to  these,  if  you  please,  the  Greek 
mass  of  St.  Peter :  "To  them.  OLord,  and  to  all  that  rest  in 
Christ,  we  pray  that  thou  indulge  a  place  of  refreshing  light 
and  peace." — So  that  nothing  is  clearer,  than  that,  in  the 
Greek  canon,  they  prayed  for  the  souls  of  the  best  of  all  the 
saints,  whom  yet  because  no  man  believes  they  ever  were  in 
purgatory  ;  it  follows,  that  prayer  for  the  dead  used  by  the 
ancients,  does  not  prove  the  Roman  purgatory. 

To  these  add  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers :  Dionysius  ^  speaking  of  a  person  deceased,  whom  the 
ministers  of  the  church  had  publicly  pronounced  to  be  a 
happy  man,  and  verily  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  saints 
that  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  yet  the  bi- 
shop prayed  for  him,  "  that  God  would  forgive  him.  all  the 
sins^  which  he  had  committed  through  human  infirmity,  and 
bring  him  into  the  light  and  region  of  the  living,  into  the 
bosoms  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacobs  where  pain  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  have  no  place."  To  the  same  purpose  is  that  of 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen^  in  his  funeral  oration  upon  his  bro- 
ther Ceesarius,  of  whom  he  had  expressly  declared  his  belief, 
that  he  was  "  rewarded  with  those  honours  which  did  befit 
a  new-created  soul;"  yet  he  presently  prays  for  his  soul, 
•'Now,  O  Lord,  receive  Caesarius."  I  hope  I  have  said 
enough  concerning  the  Greek  church,  their  doctrine,  and 

I'  Bcclcji.  Hier.  cap.  7.  in  Tlieoria.  *  N»c.  in  Funer.  Cassaril,  ont.  10. 
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practice,  in  this  particular :  and  I  desire  it  may  be  observed, 
that  there  is  no  greater  testimony  of  the  doctrine  of  a  church 
than  their  liturgy.  Their  doctors  may  have  private  opinions, 
which  are  not  against  the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  but  what 
is  put  into  their  public  devotions,  and  consigned  in  their  li- 
turgies, no  man  scruples  it,  but  it  is  the  confession  and  reli- 
gion of  the  church. 

But  now  that  I  may  make  my  reader  some  amends  for 
his  trouble  in  reading  the  trifling  objections  of  these  Roman 
adversaries,  and  my  defences ;  I  shall  also,  for  the  greater 
conviction  of  my  adversaries,  shew,  that  they  would  not  have 
opposed  my  a£Girmation  in  this  particular,  if  they  had  under- 
stood their  own  mass-book ;  for  it  was  not  only  thus  from 
the  beginning  until  now  in  the  Greek  church,  but  it  is  so  to 
diis  very  day  in  the  Latin  church.  In  the  old  Latin  missal  ^ 
we  have  this  prayer ;  **  Suscipe,  sancta  Trinitas,  banc  obla- 
tionem,  quam  tibi  ofTerimus  pro  omnibus  in  tui  nominis  con- 
fessione  defunctis,  ut,  te  dextram  auxilii  tui  porrigente,  vitse 
perennis  requiem  habeant,  et  k  pcenis  impiorum  segregati 
semper  in  tu8B  laudis  loetitia  perseverent."  And  in  the  very 
canon  of  the  mass,  which  these  gentlemen,  I  suppose  (if  they 
be  priests),  cannot  be  ignorant  in  any  part  of,  they  pray, 
"  Memento,  Domine,  famulorum  famularumque  tuarum,  qui 
nos  prsBcesserunt  cum  signo  fidei,  et  dormiunt  in  somno 
pacis.  Ipsis,  Domine,  et  omnibus  in  Cbristo  quiescentibus, 
Tocum  refrigeriii  lucis  et  pacts,  ut  indulgeas  deprecamur." 
Unless  all  that  are  at  rest  in  Christ,  go  to  purgatory,  it  ispla  in 
tliat  the  church  of  Rome  prays  for  saints,  who,  by  the  con* 
fession  of  all  sides,  never  were  in  purgatory.  I  could  bring 
many  more  testimonies,  if  they  were  needful ;  but  I  sum  up 
this  particular  with  the  words  of  St.  Austin  ^ :  '^  Non  sunt  prae- 
termittendfe  supplicationes  pro  spiritibus  mortuorum,  quas 
faciendas  pro  omnibus^  in  Christiana  et  cathoUca  societate 
defunctis,  etiami  tacitis  nominibus  quorumque,  sub  generali 
commemor^tione  suscepit  ecclesia." — The  church  prays  for 
all  persons  that  died  in  the  Christian  and  catholic  faith.  And 
therefore  I  wonder  how  it  should  drop  from  St  Austin's  pen  % 
'*Injuriam  facit  martyri,  qui  orat  pro  martyre."  But  I  sup- 
pose, he  meant  it  only  in  case  the  prayer  was  made  for  theui, 

^  MisM  LaliiM  ttntiqaaedit.  ArgeDiipar,  1667.  |Nig.  5^* 
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as  if  they  were  in  an  unciertain  Btate,  and  so  it  is  probable 
enough ;  but  else  his  words  were  not  only  against  himself  in 
other  places,  but  against  the  whole  practice  of  the  ancient 
catholic  church.    I  remember  that  when  it  was  asked  of 
Pope  Innocent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  ^,  why  the  prayer, 
-^that  was  in  the  old  missal  for  the  soul  of  Pope  Leo,  **  An- 
nue  nobis,  Domine,  anima  famuli  tui  Leonis  httc  prosit  ob^ 
latio,"  came  to  be  changed  into  **  Annne  nobis,  Domine,  ui 
intercestimte,  famuli  tui  Leonis  hsBC  prosit  oblatio ;"  Pope  In- 
nocent answered  him,  that  who'changed  it  or  when,  he  knew 
not ;  but  he  knew  how,  that  is,  he  knew  the  reason  of  it,  be- 
cause *  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture  said,  he  does  in- 
jury  to  a  martyr  that  prays  for  a  martyr,'  the  same  thing  is  to 
be  done  for  the  like  reason  concerning  all  other  saints.— The 
good  man  had  heard  the  saying  some  where ;  but  being  little 
used  to  the  Bible,  he  thought  it  might  be  there,  because  it 
was  a  pretty  saying.  However,  though  this  change  was  made 
in  the  mass-books,  and  prayer  for  the  soul  of  St.  Leo,  was 
changed  into  a  prayer  to  St.  Leo  ^ ;  and  the  doctors  went 
about  to  defend  it  as  well  as  they  could,  yet  because  they 
did  it  so  pitifully,  they  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it ;  and 
in  the  missal  reformed  by  order  of  the  council  of  Trent,  it  is 
put  out  again,  and  the  prayer  for  St.  Leo  put  in  again  i*, 
**  that  by  these  offices  of  holy  atonement"  (viz.  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  holy  sacrament),  "  a  blessed  reward  may  accom- 
pany him,  and  the  gifts  of  thy  grace  may  be  obtained  for  us.** 
Another  argument  was  nsed  in  the  Dissuasive,  against 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  purgatory,  viz.  How  is  purgatory  a 
primitive  and  catholic  doctrine,  when  generally  the  Greek 
and  many  of  the  Latin  fathers  taught,  that  the  souls  depart- 
ed, in  some  exterior  place,  expect  the  day  of  judgpoaent  $  but 
that  no  soul  enters  into  the  supreme  heaven,  or  the  place  of 
eternal  bliss,  till  the  day  of  judgment:  but  at  that  day,  say 
many  of  them,  all  must  pass  through  the  universal  fire  i  To 
these  purposes  respectively  the  words  of  very  many  fathers 
are  brought  by  Sixtus  Senensis ;  to  all  which  being  so  evi* 
dent  and  apparent,  the  gentlemen  ^  that  write  against  the 

*  SiorameBUriom  Gregor.  antiqaam. 

•  Vide  Miisal.  Romao.  Paris,  15t9.  Gap.  con  MartluB.  BxtrtT.  de  Calebnt. 
MiMarom  Id  GIomA. 

P  Mifcsale  Rom.  in  deerelo  CoDcii.  Trid.  raatit  in  festo  S.  Leoaii. 
n  IjeUer  to  a  Friend,  p.  llf. 
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Ditsimsive  are  pleMed  not  to  say  one  word,  but  have  left  4ha 
whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  purgatory  to  ahift  for  itself 
agaioet  the  battery  of  so  great  aathoritiea )  only  one  of 
them;  striTuig  to  find  some  faulty  says,  that  the  Dissuadar 
quotes  Sixtas  Senensts,  as  saying,  **  that  Pope  John  the 
Twenty-seeond  not  only  taught  and  declared  the  doctrine 
(that  before  the  day  of  judgment  the  souls  of  men  are.  kept 
m  certain  receptacles),  but  commanded  it  to  be  held  by  alU 
as  saith  Adrian  'in  4«  sent.'  when  Sixtus  Senensis  saitb  not 
so  of  Pope  John,  &c.  but  only  reports  the  opinion  of  others.'' 
— ^To  which  I  answer,  that  I  did  not  quote  Senensis  as  say** 
iBg  any  such  thing  of  his  own  authority.     For  besides  that 
in  the  body  of  the  discourse  there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  John 
the  Twenty-second  in  the  margent,  also  it  is  only  said  of  Six- 
tus, ''EnumemtS.  Jacobum  apostolum — et  Johannempontif. 
Rom.' ;"  but  I  add  of  my  own  afterward,  that  Pope  John 
not  only  taught  and  declared  that  sentence,  but  commanded 
it  to  be  held  by  all  men,  as  saith  Adrian.  Now  although  in  his 
narratiTe  of  it,  Adrian  begins  with  **  Novissime  fertur,"  *'  It 
is  reported,"  yet  Senensis  himself  when  he  had  said,  *'  Pope 
John  is  said  to  have  decreed  this ;"  he  himself  adds,  that 
Ocham  and  Pope  Adrian  are  witnesses  of  this  decree.  2.  Adrian 
is  BO  far  a  witness  of  it,  that  he  gives  the  reason  of  the  same, 
even  because  the  university  of  Paris  refused  to  give  promo* 
tion  to  them,  who  denied,  or  did  refuse  to  promise  for  ever* 
to  cleave  to  that  opinion.    3.  Ocham  is  so  fierce  a  witness 
of  it,  that  he  wrote  against  Pope  John  the  Twenty-second 
for  the  opinion.    4.  Though  Senensis  be  not  willing  to  have 
it  believed ;  yet  all  that  he  can  say  against  it,  is,  that "  apud 
probates  scriptores  non  est  undequaque  certum.'*  6.  Yet  he 
brings  not  one  testimony  out  of  antiquity,  against  this 
charge  against  Pope  John:  only  he  says,  that  Pope  Benedict 
the  Eleventh  affirms,  that  John  being  prevented  by  death, 
could  not  finish  the  decree.    6.  But  this  thing  was  not  done 
in  a  comer,  the  acts  of  the  university  of  Paris  and  their  fierce 
adhering  to  the  decree,  were  too  notorious.    7.  And  after 
all  this,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  when  it  is  con- 
fessed, that  so  many  ancient  fathers  expressly  teach  the 
doctrine  contrary  to  the  Roman,  as  it  is  this  day,  and  yet 

'  And  tbeM  an  tbe  wordi  of  Scosasii  coac#nuiig  Pop«  John  XXII.  and  Pop« 
Adrian. 
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the  Roman  doctors  care  not  what  they  say*  insomuch  that 
St.  Bernard  having  fully  and  frequently  taught,  "  that  no 
souls  go  to  heaven  till  they  all  go,  neither  the  saints  without 
the  common  people,  nor  the  spirit  without  the. flesh;  that 
there  are  three  states  of.  souls,  one  in  the  tabernacles  (viz. 
of  our  bodies);  a  second,  in  'atriis'  or  outward  courts;  and  a 
third,  in  the  house  of  God ;"  Alphonsus  k  Castro  admonishes 
that  this  sentence  is  damned;  and  Sixtus  Senensis*  adds 
these  words,  *'  which  thing  also  I  do  not  deny  ;  yet  I  suppose 
he  ought  to  be  excused  '  ob  ingentem  numerum  illustrium 
ecclesisB  patrum,'  *  for  the  great  number  of  the  illustrious 
fathers  of  the  church,'  who  before  by  their  testimony  did 
seem  to  give  authority  to  this  opinion." 

But  that  the  present  doctrine  of  the  Roman  purgatory  is 
but  a  new  article  of  faith,  is  therefore  certain,  because  it 
was  no  article  of  faith  in  St.  Austin's  time,  for  he  doubted 
of  it.  And  to  this  purpose  I  quoted  in  the  margent  two 
places  of  St.  Austin  ^  The  words  I  shall  now  produce,  be- 
cause they  will  answer  for  themselves.  In  the  sixty-eighth 
chapter  of  his  Manual  to  Laurentius,  he  takes  from  the 
church  of  Rome  their  best  armour  in  which  they  trusted,  and. 
expounds  the  words  of  St.  Paul  ^  "  He  shall  be  saved,  yet  so 
as  by  fire/'  to  mean  only  the  loss  of  such  pleasant  things,  as 
most  delighted  them  in  this  world.  And,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  chapter,  he  adds'',  "  that  such  a  thing  may  also 
be  done  after  this  life,  is  not  incredible ;  and  whether  it  be 
so  or  no  it  may  be  inquired, '  et  aut  inveniri  aut  latere,'  'and 
either  be  found  or  lie  hid.'  " — Now  what  is  that  which  thus 
may  or  may  not  be  found  out  i  This ;  that  "  some  faithful, 
by  how  much  more  or  less  they  loved  perishing  goods,  by  so 
much  sooner  or  later  they  shall  be  saved  by  a  certain  pur- 
gatory-fire." This  is  it  which  St.  Austin  says  y  is  not  incre- 
dible, only  it  may  be  inquired  whether  it  be  so  or  no."  And 
if  these  be  not  the  words  of  doubting,  "it  is  not  incredible, 
such  a  thing  may  be, — it  may  be  inquired  after, — it  may  be 
found  to  be  so,— or  it  may  never  be  found,  but  lie  hid,"  then 
words  signify  nothing.— Yea '  but  the  doubting  of  St.  Austin 
does  not  relate  to  the  matter  or  question  of  purgatory,  but 

•  Annot.  34.5.  »  Encliirid.  cap.  68,  (>9.  »  l  Cor.  iii. 

«  Tale  aliqaid  cUam  po»l  luuc  « ium  fieri  iDcredibiJe  Jiou  est,  et  uUnm  i'la  »ai 
qnseri  polcit. 
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to  the  manner  of  the  particular  punishment,  viz.  ''Whether 
or  no  that  pain  of  being  troubled  for  the  loss  of  their  goods, 
"  be  not  a  part  of  the  purgatory-flames  ^  ?"  says  E.  W. — A 
goodly  excuse !  as  if  St.  Austin  had  troubled  himself  with 
such. an  impertinent  question,  whether  the  poor  souls,  in 
their  infernal  flames,  be  not  troubled  that  they  left  their 
lands  and  money  behind  them  i  Indeed  it  is  possible,  they 
might  wish  some  of  the  waters  of  their  springs  or  fish-ponds 
to  cool  their  tongues  :  but  St.  Austin  surely  did  not  suspect 
that  the  tormented  ghosts  were  troubled,  they  had  not 
brought  their  best  clothes  with  them,  and  money  in  their 
purses;  this  is  too  pitiful  and  strained  an  answer;  the  case 
being  so  evidently  clear,  that  the  thing  St.  Austin  doubted 
of  was,  since  there  was  to  some  of  the  faithful, — who  yet  were 
too  voluptuous,  or  covetous  persons, — a  purgatory  in  this 
.world,  even  the  loss  of  their  goods  which  they  so  loved ;  and 
therefore  being  lost  so  grieved  for,  whether  or  no  they  should 
not  also  meet  with  another  purgatory  after  death:  that  is, 
whether,  besides  the  punishment  suffered  here,  they  should 
not  be  punished  after  death :  how  f  by  grieving  for  the  loss 
of  their  goods  i  Ridiculous !  What  then,  St.  Austin  himself 
tells  us,  '*  By  so  much  as  they  loved  their  goods  more  or  less, 
by  so  much  sooner  or  later  they  shall  be  saved.''  And  what 
be  said  of  this  kind  of  sin,  viz.  too  much  worldliness,  with 
the  same  reason  he  might  suppose  of  others ;  this  he  thought 
possible,  but  of  this  he  was  not  sure,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  then  an  article  of  faith ;  and  though  now  the  church  of 
Rome  hath  made  it  so,  yet  it  appears  that  it  was  not  so  from 
the  beginning,  but  is  part  of  their  new-fashioned  faith.  And 
£•  W.  striving  so  impossibly,  and  so  weakly,  to  avoid  the 
pressure  of  this  argument,  should  do  well  to  consider,  whe- 
ther he  have  not  more  strained  his  conscience,  than  the 
words  of  St.  Austin.    But  this  matter  must  not  pass  thus. 
St.  Austin  repeats  this  whole  passage  *  verbatim'  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  eighth  question  of  Dulcitius,  quest.  1. ;  and  still 
answers  in  this  and. other  appendant  questions  of  4iie  same 
nature,  viz*  Whether  prayers  for  the  dead  be  available,  &c. 
quest.  2.  And  whether,  upon  the  instant  of  Christ's  appear- 
ing, he  will  pass  to  judgment,  quest.  3.  *'  In  these  things 
which  we  have  described,  our  and  the  infirmity  of  others 

y  B.  W.  p.  28.  .  . 
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may  be  bo  exerciaed  and  instracted,  nevftrtheleM  thai  ihej 
pass  not  for  canonic  authority'.'*  And  in  the  imswer  to 
die  first  qaestion,  he  speaks  in  the  style  of  a  doubtAd  per- 
son }  ^'  Whether  men  suffer  such  things  in  this  life  only,  or 
also  such  certain  judgments  follow  even  after  this  life,  this 
understanding  of  this  sentence,  is  not,  as  I  suppose,  abhor- 
rent from  truth/'  The  same  words  he  also  repeats  in  hia 
book  '  de  Fide  et  Operibus,'  chap.  16.  There  is  yet  another 
place  of  St.  Austin,  in  which  it  is  plain  he  still  is  a  doubting 
person  in  the  question  of  purgatory.  His  sense  is  this  * : 
**  After  the  death  of  the  body  until  the  resurrection,  if,  in 
the  interval,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  said  to  suffer  that 
kind  of  fire,  which  they  feel  not,  who  had  not  such  mannera 
and  loves  in  their  life-time,  that  their  wood,  hay,  and  stubble, 
ought  to  be  consumed  ;  but  others  feel  who  brought  such 
buildings  along  with  them,  whether  there  only,  or  whether 
here  aii^  there,  or  whether  therefore  here  that  it  might  not 
be  there,  that  they  feel  a  fire  of  a  transitory  tribulation  burn- 
ing their  secular  buildings  (though  escaping  firom  damna- 
tion), I  reprove  it  not;  for  peradventure  it  is  true."  So  St. 
Austin's  '  peradventure  yea,'  is  always, '  peradventure  nay ;' 
and  will  the  bigots  of  the  Roman  churdi  be  content  with 
such  a  confession  of  faith  as  this  of  St.  Austin  in  the  pre- 
sent article  i  I  believe  not. 

But  now  after  all  this,  I  will  not  deny  but  St.  Austin  was 
much  inclined  to  believe  pui^atory-fire,  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  to  answer  these  citations  to  that  purpose, 
which  Bellarmine  and  from  him  the  transcribers  bring  out  of 
this  father,  though  most  of  them  are  drawn  out  of  apocry- 
phal, spurious,  and  suspected  pieces,  as  his  homilies  **  de 
Sacris  Scripturil,"  &c.  yet  that  which  I  urge  is  this  ; — ^that 
St.  Austin  did  not  esteem  this  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  church, 
no  article  of  faith,  but  a  disputable  opinion ;  and'  though' 
he  did  incline  to  the  wrong  part  of  the  opinion,  yet  it  is  very 
certain  that  he  sometimes  speaks  expressly  against  this  doc 
trine»  and,  other  times,  speaks  things  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  opinion  of  purgatory,  which  is  more  than  an  ail- 
ment of  his  confessed  doubting ;  for  it  is  a  declaration  that 
he  understood  nothing  certain  in  this  afiair,  but  that  the  con- 
trary to  his  opinion  was  the  more  probable.  And  this  appears 

«  De  octo  quest.  DolciU  qa.  S.         •  S.  Atfg.  d«  Civit.  Del,  lib,  tl,  cap.  2^. 
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in  these  few  foOowiiig  words.  St.  Aattin  hath  these  words  ^; . 
**  Some  suffer  temporary  pnnishments  in  this  life  only /others 
after  death,  others  both  now  and  then :''  Bellarmine»  and  from 
him  Diaphanta,  urges  this  as  a  great  proof  of  St.  Austin's 
doctrine.  But  he  destroys  it  in  the  words  immediately  fol- 
lowing, and  makes  it  useless  to  the  hypcithesis  of  the  Roman 
churdi ;'  *^  This  shall  be,  before  they  suffer  the  last  and  sever- 
est  judgment;"  meaning,  as  St.  Austin  frequently  does  such 
sayings,  of  the  general  conflagration  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
But  whether  he  does  so  or  no,  yet  he  adds  ® ;  **  But  all  of 
them  come  not  into  the  everlasting  punishments,  which,  after 
the  judgment,  shall  be  to  them  who  after  death.suffer  the  tem- 
porary.'' By  which  doctrine  of  St.  Austin^  viz.  that  those 
who  are  rn  his  purgatory,  shall,  many  of  them,  be  damned ; 
and  the  temporary  punishments,  after  death,  do  but  usher  in 
the  eternal,  aKter  judgment ;  he  destroys  the  salt  of  the  Ro- 
man fire,  who  imagines  that  all  that  go  to  purgatory,  shall 
be  saved :  therefore  this  testimony  of  St.  Austin,  as  it  is  no* 
thing  for  the  avail  of  the  Roman  purgatory  ,'bo  by  the  append- 
age it  is  much  against  it,  which  .Coquseus,  Torrensis,  and 
especially  Cardinal  Perron,  observing,  have  most  violently 
corrupted  these  words,  by  falsely  translating  them.  So  Per- 
ron ;  '*  Tons  ceux,  qui  souffirent  des  peines  temporelles  apres 
la  mort,  ne  viennent  pas  aux  peines  etemelles,  qui  auront  tien 
apres  lejugement;"  which  reddition  is  expressly  against  the 
sense  of  St.  Austin's  words. 

2.  But  another  hypothesis  there  is  in  St.  Austin  to 
whichjwithout  dubitation  he  does  peremptorily  adhere,  which 
I  before  intimated,  viZi  that  although  he  admit  of  purgatory- 
pains  after  this  life,  yet  none  but  such  as  shall  be  at  the  day 
of  judgment :  "  Whoever  therefore  desires  to  avoid  the  eter- 
nal pains,  let  him  be  not  only  baptized,  but  also  justified  in 
Christ,  and  truly  pass  from  die  devil  unto  Christ.  But  let 
him  not  think  that  there  shall  be  any  purgatory-pains  but 
b^re  that  last  and  dreadful  judgment' :''  meaning,  not  only 
Uiat  there  shall  be  none  to  cleanse  them  aft;er  the  day  of 
judgment,  but  that  then,  at  the  approach  of  that  day,  the 
general  fire  shdl  try  and  purge :  and  so  himself  declares  his 


^  De  Gvit.  I>«i,  lib.  f  1.  o.  19.  «  Ibid. 

^  Pttrgatorin  aaten  pflSDu  nallu  faloras  opiaetnri  djm  ante  iltud  ultimmn  tra* 
mcndiuD^ae  jadkiom.  Cap.  16.  is  P»aU  vi* 
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oWn  sense :  "  All  they  that  have  not  Christ  in  the  foundation, 
are  argued  or  reproved  ;"  when?  ^*  In  the  day  of  judgment ; 
but  they  that  have  Christ  in  the  foundation  are  changed,  that 
is,  purged,  who  build  upon  this  foundation  wood,  hay,  stub- 
ble/' So  that,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  the  trial  and  escape 
shall  be;  for  then  shall  the  trial  and  the  condemnation  be. 
But  yet  more  clear  are  his  words  in  other  places* :  "  So,  at 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  that  is,  at  the  end  (viz.  of  the  world), 
the  day  of  judgment  is  signified  by  that  fire,  dividing  the  car- 
nal which  are  to  be  saved  by  fire,  and  those  who  are  to  be 
damned  in  the  fire ;"  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  St.  Austin 
understood  that  those,  who  are  to  be  saved  so  as  by  fire,  are 
to  be  saved  by  passing  through  the  fire  at  the  day  of  judgment; 
that  was  his  opinion  of  purgatory.  And  again :  "  Out  of 
these  things  which  are  spoken,  it  seems  more  evidently  to 
appear  that  there  shall  be  certain  purgatory  pains  of  some 
persons  in  that  judgment.  For  what  thing  else  can  be  un- 
derstood, where  it  is  said.  Who  shall  endure  the  day  of  his 
coming  f"  &c. 

3.  St.  Austin  speaks  things  expressly  against  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory :  ''Know  ye,  that  when  the  soul  is  plucked 
from  the  body,  presently  it  is  placed  in  Paradise,  according 
to  its  good  deservings ;  or  else,  for  her  sins,  is  thrown  head- 
long 'in  infemi  Tartara,'  '  into  the  hell  of  the  damned ;' ''  for 
I  know  not  well  how  else  to  render  it*.  And  again:  "  The 
soul  retiring  is  received  by  ^ngels,  and  placed  either  in  the 
bosom  of  Abraham,  if  she  be  faithful, — or  in  the  custody  of 
the  infernal  prison,  if  it  be  sinful,  until  the  appointed  day 
comes,  in  which  she  shall  receive  her  body :"  pertinent  to 
which  is  that  of  St.  Auslin,  if  he  be  the  author  of  that  excel- 
lent book '  de  Ecclesia^  Dogmatibus,'  which  is  imputed  to 
him:  ''After  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  to  the  heavens,  the  souls 
of  all  the  saints  are  with  Christ,  and  going  from  the  body  go 
unto  Christ,  expecting  the  resurrection  of  their  body  <•" 

But  I  shall  insist  no  further  upon  these  things ;  I  sup- 
pose it  veiy  apparent,  that  St.  Austin  was  no  way  confident 
of  his  fancy  of  purgatory,  and  that  if  he  had  fancied  right, 
yet  it  was  not  the  Roman  purgatory  that  he  fancied.    There 

«  De  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  16.  c.  24.  etUb.  20.  c.  25. 

^  Aug.  torn.  9.  de  \'aoitat8'SiecaU,  c.  1.  et  de  CoDftolatiotM  IkUirtbonini  senn.  2. 
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is  only  one  objection  which  I  know  of,  which  when  I  have 
cleared,  I  shall  pass  onto  other  things.  St.  Austin,  speaking 
of  such  who  haye  lired  a  middle  kind  of  an  indifferent  pious 
life,  saith,  *'  Constat  au tern/'  &c.  '*  But  it  is  certain  that  such 
before  the  day  of  judgment  being  purged  by  temporal  pains 
which  their  spirits  suffer,  when  they  have  received  their  bo- 
dies, shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  punishment  of  eternal  fire:'' 
— here  is  a  positive  determination  of  the  article,  by  a  word  of 
confidence,  and  a  full  certificate ;  and  therefore,  St.  Austin 
in  this  article  was  not  a  doubting  person.— rTo  this  I  answer. 
It  may  be  he  was  confident  here,  but  it  lasted  not  long ;  this 
fire  was  made  of  straw,  and  soon  went  out;  for  ^yithin  two 
.chapters  after,  he  expressly  doubts,  as  I  have  proved. 
2.  These  words  may  refer  to  the  purgatory-fire  at  the  general 
conflagration  of  the  world ;  and  if  they  b^  so  referred,  it  is 
most  agreeable  to  his  other  sentiments.  3.  This  *  constat,' 
or  decretory  phrase,  and  some  lines  before  or  after  it,  are  not 
in  the  old  books  of  Bruges  and  Colein,  nor  in  the  copies 
printed  at  Friburg  ;  and  Ludovicus  Vives**  supposes  they 
were  a  marginal  note  crept  since  into  the  text.  Now  this 
objection  being  removed,  there  remains  no  ground  to  deny, 
that  St.  Austin  was  a  doubting  person  in  the  article  of  pur- 
gatory. And  this  Erasmus  expressly  affirmed  of  him ;  and 
the  same  is  said  of  him  by  Hofmeister  ^  but  modestly  ;  and 
against  his  doubting  in  his  '  Enchiridion,'  he  brings  only  a 
testimony  in  behalf  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  which  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose ;  and  tiiis  is  also  sufficiently  noted  by  Al- 
phonsus  i  Castro  S  and  by  Bamesius.  Well !  but  suppose 
St.  Austin  did  doubt  of  purgatory  i — ^This  is  no  warranty  to 
the  church  of  England,  for  she  does  not  doubt  of  it  as  St.  Aus- 
tin did,  but  plainly  condemns  it : — so  one  of  my  adversaries 
objects ;  to  which  I  answer,  that  the  church  of  England  may 
the  rather  condemn  it,  because  St.  Austin  doubted  of  it;  for 
if  it  be  no  Catholic  doctrine,  it  is  but  a  school-point,  and, 
without  prejudice  to  the  faith,  ntay  be  rejected.  But,  2.  I 
suppose  the  church  of  England  would  not  have  troubled  her- 
self with  the  doctrine,  if  it  had  been  left  as  St.  Austin  left  it; 
that  is,  but  as  a  mere  uncertain  opinion :  but  when  the  wrong 

>>  Conlrm  Phariii.  tit.  8. 

1  In  ExpoHit.  Precationis  Mmte.  adTem.  Hiervt.  lib.  IS.  UU  Pttrgtlormm. 

^  In  Cstliol,  Romano  Pacifico  9.  do  Porgat. 
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end  of  the  opinion  wts  Uken,  and  made  an  article  of  faith ; 
and  damnation  threatened  to  them  that  believed  it  not ;  she 
had  reason  to  consider  it,  and  finding  it  to  be  chaff,  wholly 
to  scatter  it  away.  3.  The  church  of  England  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  blamed,  if  in  any  case  she  see  more  than  St.  Austin 
did,  and  proceed  accordingly ;  for  it  is  certain  the  church  of 
Rome  does  decree  against  divers  things,  of  which  St.  Austin 
indeed  did  not  doubt,  but  affirmed  confidently;  I  instance  in 
the  necessity  of  communicating  infiuits,  and  the  matter  of 
appeals  to  Rome. 

The  next  authority  to  be  examined  is,  that  of  Otho  Fri* 
singensis,  concerning  which  there  is  a  heavy  quarrel  against 
the  Dissuasive,  for  maJcing  him  to  speak  of  a  purgatory  before, 
whereas  he  speaks  of  one  after,  the  day  of  judgment,  with  a 
'  quidam  asserunt,' '  some  affirm  it,'  viz.  that  there  is  a  place  of 
purgatory  after  death ;  nay,  but  yon  are  deceived,  says  £.  W. 
and  the  rest  of  the  adversaries;  he  means,  that  some  affirm 
there  is  a  place  of  purgatory  after  the  day  of  judgment  Now 
truly,  that  is  more  than  I  said;  but  that  O^o  said  it,  is  by 
these  men  confessed.  But  his  words  are  these ;  "  I  think  it 
ought  to  b^  searched,  whether  the  judgment  being  passed,  be- 
sides the  lower  hell,  there  remain  a  place  for  lighter  punish- 
ments; for  that  there  is  below  (or  in  hell)  a  purgatory-place,  in 
which  they,  that  are  to  be  saved,  are  either  affected  ('  affici- 
antur,  invested, punisked)  with  darkness  only,  or  else  are  boiled 
in  the  fire  of  expiation,  some  do  affirm'."  What  is  or  can 
be  more  plainly  said  of  purgatory ;  for  the  places  of  Scripture 
brought  to  confirm  this  opinion  are  such,  which  relate  to  the 
interval  between  death  and  the  last  judgment;  "  Juxta  illud 
patriarchs,  ' lugens  descendam  ad  inferos;'  et  illud  apostoli, 
'  ipse  autem  salvus  erit,  sic  tamen  quasi  per  ignem ;' "  I  hope 
the  Roman  doctors  will  not  deny,  but  these  are  meant  of 
purgatory  before  the  last  day :  and  therefore  so  is  the  opinion 
for  the  proof  of  which  these  places  are  brought.  2.  By '  post 
judicium'  in  the  title,  and  Uransactojudicio'  in  the  dhapter, 
Otho  means  the  particular  judgment  passing  upon  every  one 
at  their  death :  which  he  in  a  few  lines  after,  calls  "terminatis 
in  judicio  causis  singulorum."  3.  He  must  mean  it  to  be 
before  the  last  great  day ;  because  that  which  he  says,  "  some 


1  BfM  qmfp%  apwl  inCwoi  looMi  pvrgatiaBSM,  in  q«o  Mlrtudi  ?  el  teMbru  tastam 
,  Tel  tipialioiuB  igo«  decoqaaBlvr,  qaidMi  tsscnnt. 
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do  affirm/'  ''quidam  assernnt ;"  i8>.  that  those  which  are  'sal- 
▼andi/  'to  be  saved  hereafter/  are  either  in  darkness  or  in  a 
purgatory-fire ;  which  therefore  must  be  meant  of  the  inter- 
val; for  after  the  day  of  judgment  is  passed,  and  the  books 
shut,  and  the  sentence  pronounced,  none  can  be  saved  that 
are  not  then  acquitted ;  unless  Origen's  opinion  of  the  sal-* 
vation  of  devils  and  damned  souls  be  reintroduced,  which 
the  church,  before  Otho,  many  ages  had  exploded,  and  there* 
fore  so  good  and  great  a  person  would  not  have  thought 
that  fit  to  be  then  disputed :  and  it  was  not  then  a  question, 
nor  a  thing  undetermined  in  the  church.  4«  Whether  Otho 
means  it  of  a  purgatory  before  or  after  the  day  of  the  last 
judgment,  it  makes  very  much  against  the  present  Roman 
doctrine ;  for  Otho  applies  the  question  to  the  case  of  in&nts 
djring  without  baptism:  now  if  their  purgatory  be  befi^re  the 
day  of  judgment,  then  I  quoted  Otho  according  to  my,  own 
sense  and  his ;  but  if  he  means  it  to  be  after  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, then  the  Mimbns  infantum' of  the  Roman  church  is 
vanished ; — for  the  scruple  was  moved  about  infants.  '*  Quid 
de  parvulis,  qui  solo  originali  delicto  tenentur,  fiet  ?"  And 
there  is  none  such  till  after  doomsday ;  so  that,  let  it  be  as 
it  will,  the  Roman  church  is  a  loser,  and  therefore  let  them 
take  their  choice  on  which  side  they  will  fall. 

But  now  after  St.  Austin's  time,  especially  in  the  time 
of  St.  Gregory,  and  since,  there  were  many  strange  stories 
told  of  souls  appearing  after  death,  and  telling  strange  things 
of  their  torments  below:  many  of  which  being  gathered  to- 
gether by  the  *  Speculum  Exemplorum,'  the  Legend  of  Lom-^ 
hardy  and  others,  some  of  them  were  noted  by  the  Dissuasive 
to  this  purpose  to  shew,  that  in  the  time,  when  these  stories 
were  told,  the  fire  of  purgatory  did  not  bum  clear;  but  they 
found  purgatory  in  baths,  in  eves  of  bouses,  and  cold  rains, 
upon  spits  roasting  like  pigs  or  geese,  upon  pieces  of  ice. 
Now  to  this  there  is  nothing  said  ;  but  that  in  the  place 
quoted  in  the '  Speculum'  there  is  no  such  thing:  which  saying 
as  it  was  spoken  invidiously,  so  it  was  to  no  purpose;  for  if 
the  objector  ever  hath  read  the  distinction  which  is  quoted, 
throughout;  he  should  have  found  the  whole  story  at  large. 
It  is  the  31st  example,  page  206,  col.  1,  printed  at  Doway, 
1603.  And  the  same  words  are  exactly  in  an  ancienter  edition 
printed  at  the  imperial  town  of  Hagenaw,  1519,  *  impensis 
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Johannis  Rynman.'— ^But  these  gentlemen'  care  riot  for  the 
force  of  any  argument,  if  they  can  any  way  put  it  off  from 
being  believed  upon  any  foolish  pretence. 

But  then,  as  to  the  thing  itself,  though  learned  men  deny 
the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory,  from  whence  many  of  the  like 
stories  are  derived,  to  be  his,  as  Possevine  confesses,  and 
Melchior  Camus,  though  a  little  timorously,  affirms ;  yet  I 
am  willing  to  admit  them  for  his,  but  yet  I  cannot  but  note, 
that  those  Dialogues  have  in  them  many  foolish,  ridiculous^ 
and  improbable  stories"*,  but  yet  they  and  their  like  are 
made  a  great  ground  of  purgatory ;  but  then  the  right  also 
may  be  done  to  St.  Gregory,  his  doctrine  of  purgatory  cannot 
consist  with  the  present  article  of  the  church  of  Rome;  so 
fond  they  are  in  the  alleging  of  authorities,  that  they  de- 
stroy their  own  hypothesis  by  their  undisceming  quotations. 
For,  I.  St.  Gregory  Pope  affirms  that  which  is  perfecdy  in- 
consistent with  the  whole  doctrine  of  purgatory.  For  °  be 
says,  ^*  that  it  is  a  fruit  of  our  redemption  by  the  grace  df 
Christ  our  author,  that  when  we  are  drawn  from  our  dwell- 
ing ill  the  body,  '  mox,'  *  forthwith'  we  are  led  to  celestial 
rewards ;''  and  a  little  after  speaking  of  those  words  of  Job, 
'^  In  profundissimum  infemum  descendunt  omnia  mea  ^"  he 
says  thus ;  "  Since  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  lower  region  the 
just  are  not  in  penal  places,  but  are  held  in  the  superior  bo- 
som of  rest,  a  great  question  arises.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
blessed  Job  ?"  If  purgatory  can  stand  with  this  hypothesis 
of  St.  Gregory,  then  fire  and  water  can  be  reconciled.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Gregory  in  his  own  works;  for  whether 
the  Dialogues  under  his  name  be  his  or  no,  I  shall  not  dispute; 
but  if  I  were  studying  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  I  should 

<"  Post  hoc  appaniit  eidem  preibjtero  eolumna  qacdam  jabaris  immeiiti,  oujat 
claritas  ultra  ooonnuDem  soIU  ? alentian  coroscare  videbatnr,  de  coelo  osqoe  ad  ter* 
roin  porrecta,  per  qoam  aiiina  qovdam  angelico  ducto  ad  i jdcra  cootendabat. 
Soicoitanle  ver6  presbjtero,  qaidiiam  hoe  esael?  Respondit  alter,  ipsa  eat  anuM 
CoBstantini  qaondam  jadicis  et  domini  Tarritani ',  hmc  aotem  per  novem  annos  Tentia 
ct  ptoTiia  et  algoribpf  •emper  espoaita,  a  dieeiitag  aai  atque  nnno,  in  stiUioidio  do» 
luaa  wm  conaiitit,ibiqoe  soorom  esoeasoam  p«nas  lait:  sed  qai  miaericor*  et  liberalia 
to  paoperes  exttiltt,  et  jadioiom  injariam  palientibas  fecit,  iDsoper  etiam  de  malia 
qtte  eoBifliiaity  coofeMa  et  pflBotlena  4  corpore  exirit,  idoiro6  miaerioordian  a  Deo 
coDsecota,  hodienili  die  ineretar  ab  omniboa  malb  liberari,  &o.  Hse  et  aalta  alia 
sacerdos  ille  ridit  et  aodirit  de  aecretia  allerios  w'lia, 

^  S.  Greg.  M.  lib.  13.  in  Joboai,  c.  15.  o.l7. 

®  Com  coiiital  qood  apad  infero!!  jasti  non  in  locis  pcenalibaa,  sad  in  snperiori 
qnietis  tina  tenerentor^  magna  nobis  oboritvr  qavstio  qaidnam  sit,  qnod  B.  Job«a 
aMeriU 
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iwrer«dmit  the  to  to  be  hiB>  and  so  rnucb  the  rather  becauae 
At  doctrine  of  the  Dialogues  oontradicts  the  docldne  Of  his 
.CommeotarieSf  and  yet  even  the  pui^gatory  irkich  is  m  the 
Dxalogues  p  is  unlike  that  which  was  deckmd  at  Basil ;  for 
fhe  Gregorian  ">  purgatory  supposed  only  an  expiation  of  small 
CLnd  light  faults,  as  immoderate  laughter,  impertinent  talk- 
ing^ which  nevertheless  he  himself  says  aria  exptable  by  fear 
t>f  deatii ;  and,  Victoria^  and  Jacobus  de  Graffis '  say,  are  te 
betaken  away  by  beating  the  breast,  holy  wAter,the  bishop's 
-Ues^ng;  and  St.  Austin  says,  they  are  to  be  taken  off  by 
4liily  saying  the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  therefore,  being  so  easily, 
iio  readily,  so  many  ways,  to  be  purged  here,  it  will  not  be 
,1rorth  establishing  a  purgatory  for  such  alone,  but  he  admits 
not  of  remaining  punishment  due  to  ^ater  sins  forgiven 
hj  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  concerning  St.  Gregory  I  shaX 
flay  no  more,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  Apology 'of  the 
Greeks,  who  affirm  that  St.  Gregory  admitted  a  kind  of  purgft- 
lory,  but  whether  allegorically  or  no,  or  thinking  so  really, 
ilbey  know  not ;  but  what  he  said  was  mir*  clKovofdav,  toA 
•^  by  way  of  dispensation,'  and  as  it  were,  constrained  to  iit 
.by  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  have  all  sins  ezpiable 
after  death,  against  whom  be  could  not  so  likely  prevail,  if 
be  had  said  that  none  was ;  and  therefore  be  thought  him* 
jMelf  forced  to  go  a  middle  way,  and  admit  a  purgatory  only 
Idr  little  or  venial  sins,  which  yet  will  do  no  advantage  to 
Ae  cburch  of  Rpme«  And  besides  all  this,  St.  Gregory,  or 
whoever  is  the  author  of  these  Dialogues,  hath  nothing  de- 
ftnitcu  or  determined,  concerning  the  time,  maiinerj^  measuc^, 
^yr  plao6 ;  so  wholly  new  was  this  doctrine  th^n,  that  it  had 
not  gotten  any  shape  or  feature. 

Next  I  am  to  account  concerning  the  Greeks,  whom  I 
affirm  always  to  have  differed  from  the  Latins,  since  th^ 
Jiad  forged  this  new  doctrine  of  purgatory  in  the  Roman  la- 
boiAtorieB:  and  to  prove  something  of  this,  I  affirmed  thitt* 
■in  the  eouncil  of  Basil  they  published  an  Apology  directly 
disapproving  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Against  this^  Hf 
starts  a  man  fierce  and  angry,  and  says  '  there  was  no  such 
Apology  published  in  the  council  of  Baeil,  for  he  had  el- 

r  Lib.  4.  Dialog,  o.  39.  ^  Gap.  46.  '  tn  Samma  SMrani. 

•  Beeles.  a.  tiO.  Paeift.  Otfc  ConaoMnt.  part  1.  Ub.  1.  c.  6.  b.  iU 
tTba  Letter,  p.  14. 
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umiited  it  all  over,  and  can  find  no  such  Apology/  I  am  tony 
for  the  gentleman's  loss  of  his  labour,  but  if  he  bad  taken 
me  along  with  him,  I  could  have  helped  the  learned  man. 
This  Apology  was  written  by  Marcus,  metropolitan  of  ^he- 
aos,  as  Sixtus  Senensis "  confesses,  and  that  he  offered  it 
to  the  council  of  Basil.  That  it  was  given  and  read  to 
the  deputies  of  the  council,  June  14,  1438,  is  attested  by 
Cusanus,  and  Martinus  Crusius  in  his  Torco*GraBcia  *.  Bat 
4t  is  no  wonder,  if  this  over-leamed  author  of  the  Letter 
missed  this  Apology  in  his  search  of  the  council  of  Basil,  for 
this  is  not  the  only  material  thing,  that  is  missing  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  council  of  Basil ;  for  Linwood,  that  great  and 
Excellent  English  canonist,  made  an  appeal  in  that  council* 
land  prosecuted  it  with  effect  in  behalf  of  King  Henry  of  Eng^ 
land, "  Cum  in  temporalibus  non  recognoscat  superiorem  im 
terris/'  &c.  But  nothing  of  this  now  appears,  though  it  was 
then  registered :  but  it  is  no  new  thing  to  forge  or  to  suppress 
Acts  of  councils:  but  besides  this,  I  did  not  suppose  he  would 
have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  have  looked  for  that  Apology  ia 
the  editions  of  the  council  of  Basil,  but  it  was  delivered  to  the 
council  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  council  was  wise  enough  not 
to  keep  that  upon  public  record;  however,  if  the  gentleman 
please  to  see  it,  he  may  have  it  among  the  booksellers,  if  he 
will  please  to  ask  for  the  '^  Apologia  6r»corum  de  Igne  Pur- 
^gatorio,"  published  by  Salmasius ;  it  was  supposed  to  be 
made  by  Mark,  archbishop ;  but  for  saving  the  gentleman's 
charge  or  trouble,  I  shall  tell  him  a  few  words  out  of  that 
^Apology,  which  will  serve  his  turn  ;  Aia  ravra  vSf  kxA  ri 
wp€nctifUvov  BAyfia  rov  KaOa^npiov  wvpi^  iwofiXirrlov  &v  itn  r#c 
€icKXi|<r(ac»  8cc.  *'  For  these  reasons,  the  doctrine  of  a  pni^ 
gatory-fire  is  to  be  cast  out  of  the  church,  as  that  which 
slackens  the  endeavours  of  the  diligent,  as  persuading  thetfi 
not  to  use  all  means  of  contention  to  be  purged  in  this 
life,  since  another  purgation  is  expected  after  it/'  And  it  is  in* 
'finitely  to  be  wondered  at,  the  confidence  of  Bellarmine  ^  (fpr 
as  for  this  objector,  it  matters  not  so  much),  that  he  should, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  say,  that  the  Greek  church  never 
doubted  of  purgatory:  whereas  he  hath  not  brought  qne 
single  true  and  pertinent  testimony  out  of  the  Greek  fathers 

•  BiUiodi^lib.  6.  annot.  959.  >  Lib;  t.  p.  186. 

f  De  Porg«lorio,  lib.  1.  c.  15.  seel.  Ad  secnndan  dioo. 
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for  the  Roman  doctrine  of  purgatory,  but  is  forced  to  faring 
in  that  crude  allegation  of  their  words,  "  for  their  dead/' 
which  is  to  no  purpose^  as  all  wise  men  know ;  indeed  he 
quotes '  the  Alcoran  for  purgatory,  an  authentic  author,  it 
seems,  to  serve  such  an  end.  But  besides  this,  two  memo^ 
Table  persons  of  the  Greek  church,  Nilus  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  and  Mark  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  have,  in  be- 
half of  the  Greek  church,  written  against  the  Roman  doctrine 
in  this  particular.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Latins 
were  and  are  so  put  to  it  to  prove  purgatory-fire  from  the 
Greek  fathers,  that  they  have  forged  a  citation  from  Theo- 
doret  \  which  is  not  in  him  at  all,  but  was  first  cited  in  La- 
tin by  Thomas  Aquinas,  either  out  of  his  own  head  or  cozened 
by  somebody  else  ;  and  quoted  so  by  Bellarmine  ^,  which  to 
wise  men  cannot  but  be  a  very  great  argument  of  the  weak^^ 
ness  of  the  Roman  cause  in  this  question  from  the  Greek  fa-^ 
thers ;  and  that  Bellarmine  saw  it,  but  yet  was  resolved  to 
run  through  it  and  outface  it;  but  Nilus  taking  notice  of  it. 
Bays,  that  there  are  no  such  words  in  Theodoret  in  the  many 
copies  of  his  works,  which  they  had«  In  Greek,  it  is  certain 
they  are  not;  and  Gagneius  first  translated  them  into  Greek 
to  make  the  cheat  more  prevalent,  but,  in  that  translation, 
makes  use  of  those  words  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ^  o^c 
j(jpv«niov  iv  x<vvevrfipf<{», ''  as  gold  in  the  furnace''  (meaning  it 
of  the  affliction  of  the  righteous  in  this  world) ;  but  unluckily 
he  made  use  of  that  chapter,  in  the  first  verse  of  which^ 
it  is  said,  ''  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands 
of  God,  and  no  torment  shall  touch  them,"  which  is  a 
testimony  more  pregnant  against  the  Roman  purgatory, 
than  all  they  can  bring  from  the  Greek  fathers  for  it«  And 
thisgentl^uan  confutes  The  Dissuasive,  as  he  thinks,  by  telU 
ing  the  story  according  as  his  own  church  hath  set  it  down, 
who  as  with  subtle  and  potent  arts  they  forced  the  Greeks  to 
a  seeming  union,  so  they  would  be  sure  not  to  tell  the  world, 
in  their  own  records,  how  unhandsomely  they  carried  them- 
selves. But  besides  this,  the  very  answer  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ephesus  gave  to  the  Latins  in  that  council  (and 
which  words  the  objector  here  sets  down  and  confesses),  are 
a  plain  confutation  of  himself;  for  the  Latins  standing  for  a 

Beltar.  lib.  1.  e.  11.  sect,  de  Mabomettnis.  ■  In  1  Cor.  iii. 

^  Lib.  1.  d«  Pargat.  t .  5.  f  tel.  ax  Onteia.  «  Sap.  iii.  6. 
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purgttory-fire  temporary ;  as  the  Archbishop  of  Epfaeaui  d^ 
nies  it«  saying,  "  that  the  Italitfns  confess  a  fire«  both  in  the 
present  world  and  purgatory  by  it  (that  is,  before  ih^  day  rf 
judffnetU)^  and  in  the  world  to  come;  but  not  purgatory  but 
fttemal :  but  the  Greeks  hold  a  6re  in  the  world  to  come  only 
{meaning  eternal),  and  a  temporary  panisfament  of  souls;  that 
is»  that  they  go  into  a  dark  place,  and  of  grie^ — ^but  that  they 
are  purged,  that  isi  deliveredjrom  the  dark  place,  by  priests^ 
prayers,  and  saorificesy  and  by  alms, — but  not  by  fire."  Then 
they  fell  on  diqiRttiog  about  purgatpry-fire,  to  which  the 
Greeks  delayed  to  answer  \  and  afterward  being  pressed  to 
finswer,  they  refused  to  say  any  thing  about  pur^itory,  and 
when  they,  at  the  upshot  of  all,  were  '  uficunque'  united,  Jo- 
seph, the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  made  a  most  pitif«d 
confession  of  purgatory  in  such  general  and  crafty  terms,  as 
9afBciently  shewed,  that  as  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  do 
something,  so  the  Latins  were  content  with  any  thing,  for  by 
those  terms,  the  quecrtion  between  them  Ivas  no  way  deter- 
mined, "  Romse  veteris  Papam  Donuni  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
Ticarium  esse  ooncedere,  atque  animarum  purgationem  esse 
non  infieior.*'  He  denied  not  Chat  there  in  a  purgatory.  No» 
for  the  Greeks  confessed  it,  in  this  world  before  death,  and 
some  of  them  acknowledged  a  dark  place  of  sorrow  after  this 
life,  but  neither  fire  nor  piir^tory ;  for  the  purgation  was 
made  in  this  world, — and  after  this  world  by  the  prayers  of  the 
priests  and  the  alms  of  the  friends,  the  purgation  was  made; 
'  not  by  fire,'  as  I  cited  the  words  before.  The  Latins  (old 
them  there  should  be  no  union  without  it ;  the  Greek  empe- 
ror refused,  and  all  this  the  objeotor  is  pleased  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  but  after  a  very  great  bustle  made,  they  were  forced  to 
patch  up  a  union,  in  hope  to  get  assistance  of  the  Latins :  bat 
in  this  also  they  were  cozened;  and  having  lost  Constanti- 
nople, many  of  the  Greeks  attributed  that  fatal  loss  to  tfieir 
dissembling  uni<m  made  at  Florence ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
the  Latins  imputed  it  to  their  opinion  of  the  piroees^n  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  however,  the  Greek  churchea  never  admit- 
ted that  union,  as  is  averred  by  Laonicus  Chalcondylas,  *  de 
Rebus  Turcicis.*  And  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  this  affair,  of 
which  all  Europe  was  witness,  should,  with  soKtUe  modeaty, 
be  shuffled  up,  and  The  Dissuasive  accused  for  saying  that 

**  Lib.  1.  non  kwg^  ab  initio. 
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which  themselves  iacknowledge.  Biit  see  what  some  of  tbem* 
selves  say :  **  Unus  est  ex  notisstmis  GrsBcoram  et  Arme* 
noriim  erroribos  quo  ({ocent  nullum  esse  pnrgatorium  qaO|, 
animee'ex  hac  luce  migrantes  purgentur  sordibus  quas  ia 
hoc  corpore  contraxerunt/'  saith  Alphoosus  i  Castro  * :"  ''  I| 
is  one  of  the  most  known  errors  of  the  Greeks  and  Armeni* 
ans,  that  they  teach  there  is  no  purgatory :"  and  Aquinas^ 
writing  '  contra  Graacorum  errores/  labours  to  prove  purga-* 
tory  :  and  Archbishop  Antoninus  ^,  who  was  present  at  th€( 
council  of  Florence^  after  he  had  rejected  the  epistje  of  Eu-; 
genius,  adds,  **  Errabant  Greeci  pnrgatorium  negantes^  qnpd 
est  hareticum."  Add  to  these  the  testimony  of  Roffensis  ^ 
and  Polydore  Virgil  before  quoted :  "  Usque  ad  hupc  diem^ 
GrsBcis  non  est  creditum  purgatoritim :"  and  Gregory  de  Va-, 
lentia  saith  **,  ^*  Expresse  autem  purgatorium  negarunt  Wal- 
denses  bseretici,  ut  refert  Guido  Carmelita  in  summa  de  hsd- 
rest :  item  scismatici  Grsci  recenttores,  lit  ex  concilio  Flon 
rentino  apparet."  And  Alphonsus  i  Castro  saith  ^  "  Unto  thia 
very  day,  purgatory  is  not  believed  by  the  Greeks."  And  na 
less  can  be  imagined^  since  their  prime  and  most  learned  pre-, 
late,  besides  what  he  did  in  the  council,  did  alsQ,  after  the 
council^  publish  an  encyclical  epistle  against  (he  definition  oC 
the  council,  as  may  be  seen  in  Binius's  Narrative  of  the 
council  of  Florence  :  by  all  which  appears  how  notoriously, 
scandalous  is  the  imputation  of  falsehood  laid  upon  The  Dis-i^ 
suasive  by  this  objector  ;  who,  by  this  time«  is  warm  with, 
wting,  and  grows  uncivil,  being  like  a  baited  bull,  beaten 
into  choler  with  his  own  tail,  and  angered  by  his  own  ob-^ 
jections. 

But  the  next  charge  is  higher ;  it  was  not  only  doubted 
of  in  St.  Austin's  time«  and  since;  but  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  without  any  hesitation  or  doubting,  is  against  the) 
express  doctrines  delivered  by  divers  of  the  ancient  fathers ; 
and  to  this  purpose  some  were  remarked  in  The  Dissuasive,, 
which  I  shall  now  verify,  and  add  others  very  plain  and  very 
considerable. 

St.  Cypriaa'^  exhorts  Demetrianus  to  turn  to  Christ  while 
this  world  lasts,  saying  "  that  after  we  are  dead,  there  is  ao 

*  Lib.  l2.  tit.  PDrgalorinm.  '  See  Biniu*,  torn.  4.  ConoiL 

K  Art  18.  oontr.  Lather. 

^  Disp.  11.  qa.  1.  ponetun  1.  seel.  5.  De  Lck4s  Aiiiia«niai  pmt  Morteoi. 

i  Lib.  8.  adv.  Uierei.  Ul.  lodul|tiitiK.  ^  Ad  DeOMlriai.  mcI.  i(i.  28. 
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place  of  rcpentiuice,  no  place  of  satiBfactioii/'  To  this  ih# 
Letter  answers^ ;  It  is  not  said '  when  we  are  dead/  bat '  when^ 
yon'  are  dead/  meaning  that  this  is  spoken  to  heathens*  not 
to  Christians.  As  if  *  qaando  istinc  excessam  fuerit,*  being 
spoken  impersonally,  does  not  mean  indefinitely  all  the  world, 
and  certainly  it  may  as  well  one  as  the  other»  Christians  as 
well  as  heathens,  for  Christians  maybe  in  the  state  of  deadly 
sin,  and  aversion  from  God  as  well  as  heathens,  and  then  this 
admonition  and  reason  fit  them  as  well  as  the  other.  E.  W. 
answers  "*,  that  St.  Cyprian  means  that '  after  death  there  is 
no  meritorious  satisfaction  $'  he  says  true  indeed',  there  is 
none  that  is  meritorious,  neither  before  nor  after  death,  but 
this  will  not  serve  his  turn,  for  St.  Cyprian  says,  that  after 
death  there  is  none  at  all;  '  no  place  of  satisfaction,*  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  no  place  of  wholesome  repentance.  And 
therefore  it  is  vain  to  say,  that  this  council  was  only  given 
to  Demetrianus,  who  was  a  heathen ;  for  if  he  had  been  a 
Christian,  he  would,  or  at  least  might,  have  used  the  same 
argument,  not  to  put  any  part  of  his  duty  off  upon  confidence 
of  any  thing  to  be  done  or  suffered  after  this  life.  For  his 
argument  is  this,  "  This  is  the  time  of  repentance  %  after 
death  it  is  not;  now  you  may  satisfy  (that  is  appease)  the 
divine  anger,  after  this  life  is  ended,  nothing  of  this  can  be 
done/'  For  St.  Cyprian  does  not  speak  this  *  dispensativd,' 
or  by  relation  to  this  particular  case,  but  'assertivi;*  he 
affirms  expressly,  speaking  to  the  same  Demetrian,  "  that 
when  this  life  is  finished  we  are  divided,  either  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  death  or  of  immortality.  And  that  we  may  see  this 
is  not  spoken  of  impenitent  pagans  only,  as  the  '  Letter  to  a 
Friend'  dreams,  St.  Cyprian  ^  renews  the  same  caution  and 
advice  to  the  lapsed  Christains:  "  O  ye,  my  brethren,  let  every 
one  confess  his  sin,  while  he  that  hath  sinned,  is  yet  in  this 
world,  while  his  confession  can  be  admitted,  while  satisfaction 
and  pardon  made  by  the  priest  are  grateful  with  Grod."  If 
there  had  been  any  thought  of  the  Roman  purgatory  in  St. 
Cyprian's  time,  he  could  not  in  better  words  have  impugned 
it,  than  here  he  does.  All  that  have  sinned  must  here  look 
I  p.  17.  ••  n.  3«. 

"  Donee  vri  tenponJis  fine  eompleto  ad  seiernK  vel  moitin  Tel  inBOrUlitati« 
tiospUia  dividamar.  Ibid.  uct.  10. 

o  Serm.  de  Lepsig.  Coofiieantur  sin^li*  rnn  fnitre»  deliclvni  snam,  dam  adbuc 
qui  deliqnit  in  aasoalo  est,  dan  adniUi  cpnfoasio  ejoa  poteal,  dum  aatialkctiu,  cl  re- 
■43Hiio  facta  per  aaMidoies  upad  Donionm  grata  eat 
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io  it,  here  they  mast  confess,  here  beg  pardon,  here  make 
amends  and  satisfy;  afterward  neither  one  nor  the  other 
shall  be  admitted.  Now  if  to  Christians  also  there  is  granted 
no  leave  to  repent,  no  means  to  satisfy,  no  means  of  pardon 
after  this  life,  these  words  are  so  various  and  comprehensive 
that  they  include  all  cases ;  audit  is  plain  St.  Cyprian  speaks 
it  indefinitely,  there  is  no  place  of  repentance,. no  place  of 
satisfaction ;  none  at  all,  neither  to  heathens  nor  to  Christians. 
But  now  let  these  words  be  set  against  the  Roman  doc- 
trine, viz.  that  there  is  a  place  called  purgatory,  in  which  the 
souls  tormented  do  satisfy,  and '  come  not  out  thence  till  they 
have  paid  (viz.  by  sufferings,  or  by  suffrages)  the  utmost  far- 
thing/ and  then  see  which  we  will  follow :  for  they  differ  in 
all  the  points  of  the. compass.  And  these  men  do  nothing 
but  betray  the  weakness  of  their  cause  by  expounding  St. 
Cyprian  to  the  sense  of  new  distinctions,  made  but  yesterday 
in  the  forges  of  the  schools.  And  indeed  the  whole  affair 
upon  which  the  answer  of  Bellarmine  relies,  which  these  men 
have  translated  to  their  own  use,  is  unreasonable.  For  is  it  a 
likely  business,  that  when  men  have  committed  great  crimes, 
they  shall  be  pardoned  here  by  confession,  and  the  minis- 
tries of  the  church,  &c.  and  yet  that  the  venial  sins,  though 
confessed  in  the  general,  and  as  well  as  they  can  be,  and  the 
party  absolved,  yet  there  should  be  prepared  for  their  expia- 
tion the  intolerable  torments  of  hell-fire,  for  a  very  longtime; 
and  that  for  the  greater  sins,  for  which  men  have  '  agreed 
with  their  adversary  in  the  way,'  and  the  adversary  hath  for- 
given them,  yet  that  for  these  also  they  should  be  cast  into 
prison,  from  whence  they  shall  not  come,  till  the  utmost  far- 
thing be  paid  ?  that  is  against  the  design  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour's counsel ;  for  if  that  be  the  case,  then,  though  we  and 
our  adversaries  are  agreed  upon  the  main,  and  the  debt  for- 
given, yet  nevertheless  we  may  be  delivered  to  the  torment- 
ors. But  then,  concerning  the  sense  of  St.  Cyprian  in  this 
particular,  no  man  can  doubt  that  shall  have  but  read  his  ex- 
cellept  treatise  of  mortality  :  that  he  could  not,  did  not,  ad- 
mit of  purgatory  after  death  before  the  day  of  judgment,  fqf* 
he  often  said  it  in  that  excellent  treatise,  which  he  made  to 
comfort  and  strengthen  Christians  against  the  fear  of  death, 
that  immediately  after  death  we  go  to  God  or  the  devil :  '*  and 
therefore  it  is  for  him  only  to  fear  to  die,  who  is  not  willing 
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to  go  to  Chri»t,  and  he  ontj  it  to  be  QRwilling  to  go  to  Ckrist' 
who  believes  not  that  he  beginff  to  reigo  with  Christ."  ^'  ThaC' 
we  m  the  meanfiaie  dfe«  we  pase  over  by  death  to  immor-' 
tality/'  It  isnottt  going  forth,  b«il  a  paes  over,  and  when 
our  temporal  course  is  run,  a  going  over  to  immortality."' 
^'  Let  us  embrace  diat  daly,  which  assigns  every  one  of  us  to 
ovr  dwelling,  and  restores  those  which  are  snatched  from 
hence,  and  are  disentangled  from  the  snares  of  the  world,  to 
Paradise,  and  the  heavenly  kingdom."^— There  are  here  many 
other  things  so  plainly  spoken  to  this  purpose,  that  I  wonder 
any  Papist  should  read  that  treatise,  and  not  be  cured  of  his 
infirmity. 

To  the  same  purpose  is  that  of  St.  Dionysius,  calling  death 
the  end  of  holy  agonies;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  supposed 
they  have  no  more  agonies  to  run  through  immediately  after 
death.    To  this  E.  W.  answers  * ;  that  St  Dionysius  means,, 
^*  that  death  is  the  end  of  all  the  agonies  of  this  life."  A  goodly 
note !  and  never  revealed  till  then  and  now ;  as  if  this  were 
a  good  argument  to  encourage  men  to  contend  bravely,  and 
not  to  fear  death,  because  when  they  are  once  dead,  they 
shall  no  more  be  troubled  with  the  troubles  of  this  life ;  in- 
deed you  may  go  to  worse,  and  death  may  let  you  into  a 
state  of  being  as  bad  as  hell,  and  of  greater  torments  than 
all  the  pains  of  this  world  put  together  amount  to.     But  to 
let  alone  such  ridiculous  subterfuges,  see  the  words  of  St. 
Dionys  i  "  They  that  live  a  holy  life,  looking  to  the  true 
promises  of  God,  as  if  they  were  to  behold  the  truth  itself  in 
that  resurrection,  which  is  according  to  it,  with  firm  and  truer 
hope,  and  in  a  divine  joy,  come  to  the  sleep  of  death,  as  to 
an  end  of  all  holy  contentions."   Now  certainly  if  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  were  true,  and  that  they  who  had  con- 
tended here,  and  for  all  their  troubles  in  this  world,  were 
yet  in  a  tolerable  condition,  should  be  told,  that  now  they^ 
shall  go  to  worse,  he  that  should  tell  them  so  would  be 
but  one  of  Job^s  comforters.     No,   the  servant  of  God, 
*  coming  to  the  end  of  his  own  troubles'  (viz.  by  death),  '  is 
filled  with  boly  gladness,  and  with  much  rejoicing  ascends 
to  the  way  of  divine  regeneration,'  viz.  to  immortality,  which 
word  can  hardly  mean^  that  they  shall  be  tormented  a  great 
while  tn  hell-fire. 

•  p.  o3. 
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The  words  of  Justin  Martyr  p,  or  whoever  is  t!he  author 
of  those  questions  and  answers  imputed  to  him,  affirms,  that 
"  presently  after  the  departure  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  a; 
distinction  is  made  between  the  just  and  the  unjust,  for  they 
are  brought  by  angels  to  places  worthy  of  them ;  the  souls 
of  the  just  to  Paradise,  where  they  have  the  conversation 
and  sight  of  angels  and  archangels,  but  the  souls  of  the  un- 
righteous to  the  places  in  hades,   the  invisible  region  or 
hell."      Against  these  words^  because  they  pinch  severely, 
£.  W.*>  thinks  himself  bound  to  say  something;  and  therefore, 
1.  Whereas  Justin  Martyr  says,  after  our  departure  presently 
there  is  a  separation  made,  he  answers,  that  Justin  Martyr 
means  here  to  speak  of  the  two  final  states  after  the  day  of 
judgment,  for  so  it  seems  he  understands  tvdifg,  or  '  presently 
after  death,'  to  mean  the  *  day  of  judgment;*  of  the  time  of 
which  neither  men  nor  angels  know  any  thing.  And  whereas 
Justin  Martjrr  says,  that  presently  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
go  to  Paradise,  £.  W.  answers  ^  2.  That  Justin  does  not  say, 
that  all  just  souls  are  carried  presently  into  heaven ;  no, 
Justin  sayS|  *  into  Paradise :'  true;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  is  so  a  part  of  heaven,  as  '  limbu%  infantum'  is  by 
themselves  called  a  part  of  hell ;  that  is,  a '  place  of  bliss ;' 
the  region  of  the  blessed.  But,  3.  Justin  says,  that  presently 
there  is  a  separation  made,  but  he  says  not  that  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  are  carried  to  Paradise.     That  is  the  next 
answer,  which  the  very  words  of  Justin  do  contradict :  *'T})ere 
is  presently  a  separation  made  of  the  just  and  unjust,  for  they 
are  by  the  angels  carried  to  the  places  they  have  deserved." — 
This  is  the  separation  which  is  made,  one  is  carried  to  Pa- 
radise,  the  other  to  a  place  in  hell.      But  these  being  such 
pitiful  offers  at  answering,  the  gentleman  tries  another  way, 
and  says,  4.  That  this  affirmative  of  Justin  contradicts  an- 
other saying  of  Justin,  which  I  cited  out  of  Sixtus  Senensis, 
that  Justin  Martyr  and  many  other  of  the  fathers,  affirmed 
thatthe  souls  of  men  are  kept  in  secret  receptacles,  "  reserved 
unto  the  sentence  of  the  great  day ;"  and  that  before  then  no 
man  "  receives  according  to  his  works  done  in  this  life."    To 
this  I  answeri  that  one  opinion  does  not  contradict  another; 
for  though  the  fathers  believed  that  **  they  who  die  in  the 
Lord,  rest  from  their  labours,"  and  are  in  blessed  places, 
and  have  siptepasts  of  joy  and  comforts,  yet,  in  those  places. 

f  Rf  8p.  ad  qnf  kt.  75.  ^  P<  S3.  ^  Ibid. 
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tbey  are  reserved  unto  tbe  judgment  of  the  great  day':  the 
intermedial  joy  or  sorrow  respectively  of  the  just  and  unjust 
does  but  antedate  the  final  sentence ;  and  as  the  comforts  of 
God's  Spirit  in  this  life  are  indeed  graces  of  God  and  rewarda 
of  piety;  as  the  torments  of  an  evil  conscience  are  the  wages 
of  impiety ;  yet  as  these  do  not  hinder,  but  that  the  great 
reward  is  given  at  doomsday  and  not  before,  so  neither  do 
the  joys  which  the  righteous  have  in  the  interval.  They  can 
both  consist  together,  and  are  generally  affirmed  by  very, 
many  of  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  And  niethinks  this 
gentleman '  might  have  learned,  from  Sixtus  Senensis,  how 
to  have  reconciled  these  two  opinions ;  for  he  quotes  him, 
saying  there  is  a  double  beatitude,  the  one  imperfect  of  soul 
only,  the  other  consummate  and  perfect  of  soul  and  body. 
The  first  the  fathers  called  by  the  several  names  of  '  Sinus 
Abrahoe,'  *  Atrium  Dei,' '  Sub  Altare,'  &.c.  The  other,  'perfect 
joy/  '  the  glory  of  the  resurrection,'  &c.  But  it  matters  nut 
what  is  said,  or  how  it  be  contradicted,  so  it  seem  but  to  serve 
a  present  turn.  But  at  last,  if  nothing  of  this  will  do,  these 
words  are  not  the  words  of  Justin,  for  he  is  not  the  author 
of  tbe  Questions  and  Answers  '  ad  Orthodoxos.' — To  which 
I  answer,  It  matters  not  whether  they  be  Justin's  or  no : 
but  they  are  put  together  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  and 
they  are  generally  called  his,  and  cited  under  his  name,  and 
made  use  of  by  Bellarmine ',  when  he  supposes  them  to  be 
to  his  purpose.  However,  the  author  is  anqient  and  ortho- 
dox, and  so  esteemed  in  the  church,  and  in  this  particular 
speaks  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  more  ancient  doc-' 
tors ;  well !  but  how  is  this  against  purgatory  "^  i  says  E.  W. 
for  they  may  be  in  secret  receptacles,  after  they  have  been 
in  purgatory.  To  this  I  answer,  that  he  dares  not  teach  that 
for  doctrine  in  the  church  of  Rome,  who  believes  that  the 
souls  delivered  out  of  purgatory  go  immediately  to  the  hea* 
ven  of  the  blessed ;  and  therefore  if  his  book  had  beenwanli 
the  perusing  by  the  censors  of  books,  he  might  have  been 
questioned,  and  followed  Mr.  White's  fortune*  And  he  adds, 
'  it  might  be  afterward  according  to  Origen's  opinion;'  that  is, 
pui^tory  might  be  after  the  day  of  judgment ;  for  so  Origen 
held,  that  all  the  fires  are  purgatory,  and  the  devils  themselves 

*  E.  W.  p,  06, 
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aboiild  be  saved.  Tha»  this  poor  gendemi^n,  thinking  it  ne- 
eeseaiy  to  answer  one  argument  i^inst  purgatory  brought 
in  the  Dissuasive,  cares  not  to  answer  by  a  condemned  he- 
resy, rather  than  reason  shall  be  taught  by  any  son  of  the 
church  of  England.  But  however,  the  very  words  of  the 
fitthers  cross  his  slippery  answers  so,  that  they  thrust  him 
into  a  corner;  for  in  these  receptacles  the  godly  have  joy, 
and  they  enter  into  them  as  soon  as  they  die,  and  abide  there 
till  the  day  of  judgment. 

St.  Ambrose  '  is  so  fall,  pertinent,  and  material,  to  the 
question  in  hand,  and  so  destructive  of  the  Roman  hypo- 
thesis, that  nothing  can  be  said  against  it.  His  words  are 
these  ;  '' Therefore,  irt  all  regards,  death  is  good,  because  it 
divides  those  that  were  always  fighting,  that  they  may 
not  impugn  each  other,  and  because  it  is  a  certain  port  to 
them,  who,  being  tossed  in  the  sea  of  this  world,  require 
the  station  of  faithful  rest;  and  because  it  makes  not  our 
state  worse,  but  such  as  it  finds  every  one,  such  it  reserves 
bim  to  the  future  judgment,  and  nourishes  him  with  rest, 
and  withdraws  him  from  the  envy  of  present  things,  and 
composes  him  with  the  expectation  of  future  things."  £.  W. 
thinking  himself  bound  to  say  something  to  these  words, 
answers,  ''It  is  an  excellent  saying,  for  worse  he  is 
not,  but  infinitely  better,  that,  quit  of  the  occasions  of 
living  here,  is  ascertained  of  future  bliss  hereafter, — which 
is  the  whole  drift  of  the  saint  ip  that  chapter :  read  it,  and 
say  afterward  if  I  say  not  true'."  It  is  well  put  off.  But 
there  are  very  many  that  read  him,  who  never  will  or  can 
examine  what  St.  Ambrose  says ;  and  with  all  such  he  hopes 
to  escape.  But  as  to  the  thing:  that  death  gives  a  man 
advantage,  and,  by  its  own  fault,  no  disadvantage,  is  indeed 
not  only  the  whole  drift  of  that  chapter,  but  of  that  whole 
book.  .  But  not  for  that  reason  only  is  a  man  the  better 
for  death,  but  because  it  makes  him  not  worse  in  order  to 
eternity  ;  nay,  it  does  not  alter  him  at  all  as  to  that,  for  as 
death  finds  him,  so  shall  the  judgment  find  him  (and  there- 
fore not  purified  by  purgatory);  for  such  he  is  reserved ;  and 
not  only  thus,  but  it  cherishes  him  with  rest,  which  would 
be  very  ill  done  if  death  carried  him  to  purgatory.  Now  all 
these  last  words  and  many  others,  E.  W.  is  pleased  to  take 
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no  notice  of,  as  not  being  for  hiii  parpose.  Bui  he  ih^k 
pleases  to  see  BK>re,  may  read  the  twelfth  and  eighteeutb 
chapters  of  the  same  treatiae. 

St.  Gregory's'  saying,  that  after  this  life  there  is  no  purr 
gation,  can  no  way  be  put  off  by  any  pretences.  For  ho 
means  it  of  the  time  after  death  before  the  day  of  judgmeBitft 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  chuvch  of 
Rome ;  and  unless  you  will  suppose  that  St.  Gregory  hi8«i 
lieved  two  purgatories,  it  is  certain  he  did  not  believe  tihus 
Roman ;  for  he  taught,  that  the  purgation  which  he  calls 
'  baptism  by  fire,'  and  '  the  saving,  yet  as  by  fire,'  was  to  b^ 
performed  at  the  day  of  judgment:  and  the  curiosity  of  tha^ 
trial  is  the  fierceness  of  that  fire,  as  Nicetas  expounds  Si* 
Gregory's  words  in  his  oralion  '  in  Sancta  Lamina.'  So  tjbvA 
St.  Gregory,  affirming  that  this  world  is  the  place  of  pnrgar 
tion,  and  that  after  this  world  there  is  no  purgation,  oould 
not  have  spoken  any  thing  more  direct  against  the  Roamil 
purgatory. 

St.  Hilary  and  St.  Macarius  speak  of  two  states  afl«t 
death,  and  no  more.  True,  says  E.  W. ;  ''  but  they  are  tha 
two  -final  states."  That  is  true  too,  in  some  sense,  for  it  is 
either  of  eternal  good,  or  evil ;  but  to  one  of  these  staffw 
they  are  consigned  «nd  determined  at  the  tine  of  their  death* 
at  which  time  every  one  is  sent  either  to  the  boscun  of  Ahntt 
ham,  or  to  a  place  of  pain,  where  they  are  reserved  to  thn 
sentence  of  the  great  day.  St  Hilary's  words  are  these } 
^  There  is  no  stay  or  delaying.  For  the  day  of  judgment 
is  either  an  eternal  retribution  of  beatitude  or  of  pain :  but 
the  time  of  our  death  hath  every  one  in  his  laws,  whiles 
either  Abraham  (viz.  the  bosom  of  Abraham)  or  pain  re» 
serves  every  one  unto  the  judgment."  These  words  need  n« 
commentary.  He  that  can  reconcile  these  to  the  Roman 
purgatory,  will  be  a  most  mighty  man  in  controversy.  .  And 
so  also  are  the  words  of  St  Macarius*:  ''When  they  gd 
out  of  the  body,  the  choirs  of  angels  receive  their  souls,  and 
carry  them  to  their  proper  place,  cic  niv  KAOapav  iu^va,  *  to 
a  pure  world,'  and  so  lead  them  to  the  Lord." — Such  words 
as  these  are  often  repeated  by  the  holy  fathers,  and  doctlns 
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^  Ult  aneieftt  uhtirch ;  I  sum  them  up  with  the  saying  of  St. 
A^tbABHsilia :  Ovk  lort  roZc  Sueofoic  datmroc  ^  &c.  *'  It  is  not 
4a«th  that  happens  to  the  righteous,  but  a  translation :  for 
(key  are  translated  out  of  this  world  into  everlasting  resli 
And  as  a  man  would  go  out  of  prison,  so  do  the  saints  go 
^ut  of  this  troublesome  life,  unto  those  good  things  which 
fBPe  prepared  for  them."  Now  let  these  and  all  the  precedent 
"words  be  confronted  against  the  sad  complaints  made  for 
the  souls  in  purgatory  by  John  Oersbn  in  his  'Querela 
J>efiinctorum/and  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  '  Supplication  of 
^ouja,'  and  it  will  be  found  th^t  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers 
differs  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  as  much  as 
heaven  and  hell,  rest  and  labour»  horrid  torments  and  great 
joy.  I  conclude  this  matter  of  quotations  by  the  saying  of 
Pope  Leo,  which  pne  of '  my  adversaries  ^'  could  not  find, 
because  the  printer  was  mistaken;  it  is  the  ninety-first 
epistle,  so  known  and  so  used  by  the  Roman  writers  in  the 
question  of  confession,  that  if  he  be  a  man  of  learning,  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  but  he  knew  where  to  find  them.  The 
words  are. these :  "  But  if  any  of  them,  for  whom  we  pray 
unto  the  Lord,  being  intercepted  by  any  obstaclei  falls  from 
the  benefit  of  the  present  indulgences,  and,  before  he  comes 
to  the  constituted  remedies,  shall  end  his  temporal  life  by 
human  condition  (or  frailty),  that  which  abiding  in  the  body 
he  hath  not  received,  being  out  of  the  flesh  he  cannot.'*  Now 
against  these  words  of  St.  Leo^  set  the  present  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  Rome  ;  ''  that  what  is  not  finished  of  penances 
here,  a  man  may  pay  in  purgatory :" — ^and  let  the  world 
judge,  whether  St.  Leo  was,  in  this  point,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Indeed  St.  Leo  forgot  to  make  use  of  the  late  distinction  of 
sins  venial  and  mortal,  of  the  punishment  of  mortal  sins  re- 
maining after  the  fault  is  taken  away ;  but  I  hope  the  Roman 
doctors  will  excuse  the  saint,  because  the  distinction  is  but 
new  and  modern.  But  this  testimony  of  St.  Gregory  must 
not  go  for  a  single  testimony:  "That,  which  abiding  in  the 
t>ody,  could  not  be  received,  out  of  the  body  cannot;"  that 
is,  when  the  soul  is  gone  out  of  the  body,  as  death  finds 
them,  so  shall  the  day  of  judgment  find  them.  And  this  was 
the  sense  of  the  whole  church ;  for  after  death  there  is  no 
change  of  state  before  the  general  trial :  no  passing  from 
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pain  to  rest  iti  the  staCb  of  separation,  and  therefore 
there  are  no  purgatory-pains;  or  if  there  be,  there  is  no  ease 
of  them  before  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  prayers  and 
fbasses  of  the  church  cannot  give  remedy  to  one  poor  soid; 
and  this  must  of  necessity  be  confessed  by  the  Roman  doc- 
tors, or  else  they  must  shew  that  ever  any  one  catholic  father 
did  teach,  that  after  death,  and  before  the  day  of  judgment, 
any  souls  are  translated  into  a  state  of  bliss  out  of  a  state  of 
pain :  that  ia,  that  from  purgatory  they  go  to  heaven  before 
the  day  of  judgment.  He  that  can  shew  this,  will  teach  me 
what  I  have  not  yet  learned ;  but  he  that  cannot  shew  it, 
must  not  pretend,  that  the  Roman  doctrine  of  purgatory  was 
ever  known  to  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  Transubstantiaiion, 

The  purpose  of  The  Dissuasive  was  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  to  be  new,  neither  catholic  nor  apostolic. 
In  order  to  which  I  thought  nothing  more  likely  to  persuade 
or  dissuade,  than  the  testimonies  of  the  parties  against  them- 
selves. And  although  I  have  many  other  inducements  (as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel),  yet  by  so  earnestly  contending 
to  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  quotations,  the  adversaries  do 
confess  by  implication  ;  if  these  sayings  be,  as  is  pretended, 
then  I  have  evinced  my  main  point,  viz.  that  the  Roman  doc-* 
trines,  as  differing  from  us,  are  novelties,  and  no  parts  of 
the  catholic  faith. 

Thus  therefore  the  author  of  The  Letter  begins  *" :  "He 
quotes  Scotus,  as  declaring  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation is  not  expressed  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible ;  which  he 
saith  not.  To  the  same  purpose  he  quotes  Ocham,  but  I 
can  find  no  such  thing  in  him.  To  the  same  purpose  he 
quotes  Roffensis,  but  he  hath  no  such  thing."  But  in  order 
to  the  verification  of  what  I  said,  I  desire  it  be  first  observed 
what  I  did  say,  for  I  did  not  deliver  it  so  crudely  as  this  gen- 
tleman sets  it  down :  for,  1.  These  words — "the  doctrine  of 
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IraQsabstantiation  13  not  expressed   in  the  canon  of  the 
Bible" — are  not  the  words  of  all  them  befo!*e  named ;  they 
are  the  sense  of  them  all,  but  the  words  but  of  one  or  two 
of  them.     2.  When  I  say  that  some  of  the  Roman  writers 
say,  that  transubstanti&tion  is  not  expressed  in  the  Scripture, 
I  mean,  and  so  I  said  plainly,  *'  as  without  the  church's  de- 
claration to  compel  us  to  admit  of  it."    Now  then,  for  the 
quotations  themselves,  I  hope  I  shall  give  a  fair  accounts 
!.  The  words  quoted,  are  the  words  of  Biel :  when  he  had 
first  affirmed  that  Christ's  body  is  contained  truly  under  the 
bread,  and  that  it  is  taken  by  the  faithful  (all  which  we  be- 
lieve and  teach  in  the  church  of  England),  he  adds ;  "Tamen 
quomodo  ibi  sit  Cbristi  corpus,  an  per  conversionem  alicujus 
in  ipsum"  (that  is  the  way  of  transubstantiation),  "  an  sine 
conversione  incipiat  esse  corpus  Christi  cum  pane,  manen- 
tibus  substantia  et  accidentibus  panis,  non  invenitur  expres- 
sum  in  canone  Biblii :"  and  that  is  the  way  of  consubstantia* 
tion ; — so  that  here  is  expressly  taught  what  I  affirmed  was 
taught,  that  the  Scriptures  did  not  express  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation ;  and  he  adds,  that  concerning  this,  there 
'were  anciently  divers  opinions.    Thus  far  the  quotation  is 
right :  but  of  this  man  there  is  no  notice  taken.     But  what 
of  Scotus?  'He  saith  no  such  thing;' — well,  suppose  that; 
yet  I  hope  this  gentleman  will  excuse  me  for  Bellarmine's 
stake,  who  says  the  same  thing  of  Scotus  as  I  do,  and  he 
might  have  found  it  in  the  margent  against  tbe  quotation  of 
Scotus,  if  he  had  pleased.   His  words  are  these ;  '*  Secondly, 
he  saith  (viz.  Scotus)  that  there  is  not  extant  any  place  of 
Scripture  so  express,  without  the  declaration  of  the  church, 
that  it  can  compel  us  to  admit  of  transubstantiation :  and 
this  is  not  altogether  improbable :  for  though  the  scriptures 
which  we  brought  above,  seem  so  clear  to  us,  that  it  may 
compel  a  man  that  is  not  wilful,  yet  whether  it  be  so  or  no, 
it  may  worthily  be  doubted,  since  most  learned  and  acute 
men  (such  as  Scotus  eminently  was)  believe  the  contrary  *." 
Well !  But  the  gentleman  can  find  no  such  thing  in  Ocham : 
I  hope  he  did  not  look  far,  for  Ocham  is  not  the  man  I  mean ; 
however,  the  printer  might  have  mistaken,  but  it  is  easily 
pardonable,  because  from  O.  Cam.  meaning  Odo  Camera- 
censis,  it  was  easy  for  the  printer  or  transcriber  to  write 
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Ocam,  as  being  of  more  public  name ;  but  the  &idbiop  of 
Cambray  ig  the  man  that  followed  Scotus  in  this  opinionA 
and  is  acknowledged  by  Bellarmine  to  have  said  the  same 
that  Scotus  did,  he  being  one  of  his  '  docti  et  acutissimi 
yiri'  there  mentioned  ^  Now  if  Roffensis  have  the  same 
thing  too,  this  author  of  The  Letter  will  have  cause  enough  to 
be  a  little  ashamed :  and  for  this,  I  shall  bring  his  words : 
speaking  of  the  whole  institution  of  the  blessed  sacrament 
by  our  blessed  Saviour,  he  says,  '*  Neque  ullum  hie  verbum 
pesitum  est,  quo  probetur  in  nostra  missa  veram  fieri  camis 
et  sanguinis  Christi  praesentiam  *J'  I  suppose  I  need  to  say 
no  more  to  verify  these  citations ;  but  yet  I  have  another  very 
good  witness  to  prove  that  I  have  said  true ;  and  that  is 
Salmeron  \  who  says  that  Scotus^  out  of  Innocentius,  reck* 
ons  three  opinions,  not  of  heretics,  but  of  such  men  who  all 
agreed  in  that  which  is  the  main ;  but  he  adds,  "  Some  men 
and  writers  believe,  that  this  article  cannot  be  proved  against 
a  heretic,  by  Scripture  alone,  or  reasons  alone.  And  so  Ca* 
jetan  is  affirmed  by  Suarez  and  Alanus  to  have  said ;  and 
Melchior  Canus ' : "  Perpetuam  Marias  virginitatem — conver- 
sionem  panis  et  vini  in  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi — ^Qon  ita 
expressa  in  libris  canonicis  invenies,  sed  adeo  tamen  certa 
in  fide  sunt,  ut  contrariorum  dogmatum  auctores  ecclesia 
hoereticos  judicarit."  So  that  the  Scripture  is  given  up^  for 
no  sure  friend  in  this  question :  the  article  wholly  relies  upon 
the  authority  of  the  church,  viz.  of  Rome,  who  makes  faith, 
and  makes  heresies  as  she  please.  But  to  the  same  purpose 
is  that  also  which  Chedzy  said  in  his  disputation  at  Oxford ; 
*'  In  what  manner  Christ  is  there,  wheUier  with  the  bread 
transelemented  or  transubstantiation,  the  Scripture,  in  open 
words,  tells  not. 

But  I  am  not  likely  so  to  escape,  for  E.  W. '  talks  of  a 
famous,  pr  rather  infamous,  quotation  out  of  Peter  Lombard, 
and  adds  foul  and  uncivil  words,  which  I  pass  by  :  but  the 
thing  is  this ;  that  I  said,  "  Petrus  Lombardus  could  not  tell» 
whether  there  was  a  substantial  change  or  no."  I  did  8fay  so, 
and  I  brought  the  very  words  of  Lombard  to  prove  it,  and 
these  very  words  £.  W.  himself  acknowledges.    ''  Si  autera 
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quaeritur  qoaliB  sit  ista  conversio,  an  formalis  an  substantia* 
lis,  vel  alterius  generis,  definire  non  sufficio :"  ''  I  am  not 
able  to  define  or  determine,  whether  that  change  be  formal 
or  substantial  *^ — so  far  E.  W.  quotes  him,  but  leaves  out 
one  thing  very  material,  viz. "  whether  besides  formal,  or  sub- 
stantial, it  be  of  another  kind," — Now  E.  W.  not  being  able 
to  deny  that  Lombard  said  this,  takes  a  great  deal  of  useless 
pains,  not  one  word  of  all  that  he  says  being  to  the  purpose, 
or  able  to  make  it  probable,  that  Peter  Lombard  did  not  say 
BO,  or  that  he  did  not  think  so.  But  the  thing  is  this :  Biel 
reckoned  three  opinions  which,  in  Lombard's  time,  were  in 
the  church  :  the  first  of  consubstantiation,  which  was  the 
way,  which  long  since  then,  Luther  followed.  The  second, 
that  the  substance  of  bread  is  made  the  flesh  of  Christ,  but 
ceases  not  to  be  what  it  was.  But  this  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation ;  for  that  makes  a  third  opinion,  which 
is,  that  the  substance  of  bread  ceases  to  be,  and  nothing  re-> 
mains  but  the  accident.  ''Quartam  opinionem  addit  magister,'' 
that  is,  Peter  Lombard  **  adds  a  fourth  opinion  ;*'  that  the 
substance  of  bread  is  not  converted,  but  is  annihilated :  this 
is  made  by  Scotus  to  be  the  second  opinion.  Now  of  these 
four  opinions,  all  which  were  then  permitted  and  disputed, 
Peter  Lombard"*  seems  to  follow  the  second ;  but  if  this  was 
his  opinion,  it  was  no  more ;  for  he  could  not  determine,  whe- 
ther that  that  were  the  truth  or  no.  But  whether  he  does  or 
no,  truly,  I  think  it  is  very  hard  for  any  man  to  tell :  for  this 
question  was  but  in  the  forge,  not  polished,  not  made  bright 
with  long  handling.  And  this  was  all  that  I  affirmed  out  of 
the  Master  of  Sentences ;  I  told  of  no  opinion  of  his  at  all ; 
but  that,  in  his  time,  they  did  not  know  whether  it  (viz. 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation)  were  true  or  no,  that  is, 
the  generality  of  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not  know  :  and  he 
himself  could  not  define  it.  And  this  appears  unanswerably  by 
Peter  Lombard's  bringing  their  several  sentiments  in  this  arti- 
cle :  and  they  that  differ  in  their  judgments  about  an  article, 
andyetesteem  the  others  catholic,  may  think  what  they  please, 
but  they  cannot  tell  certainly  what  is  truth.  But  then,  as  for 
Peter  Lombard  himself,  all  that  I  said  of  him  was  this,  that 
he  could  not  tell,  he  could  not  determine,  whether  there  was 
any  substantial  change  or  no.     If,  in  his  after-discourse,  he 

■  Ubi  sopri. 
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deckures  that  the  change  is  of  substances*  he  told  it  for  no 
•ther  than  as  a  mere  opinion :  if  be  did»  let  him  answer  for 
that,  not  1 1  for  that  he  could  not  determine  it,  himself  ex- 
psessly  said  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  distinction* 
And  therefore  these  gentlemen  would  better  have  consulted 
with  truth  and  modesty,  if  they  had  let  this  alone,  and  not 
have  made  such  an  outcry  against  a  manifest  truth.    Now  let 
me  observe  one  thing,  which  will  be  of  great  use  in  this  whole 
afiair,  and  demonstrate  the  change  of  this  doctrine.    These 
Ihrae  opinions  were  all  held  by  Catholics^  and  the  opinions  are 
tecorded  not  only  by  Pope  Innocentius  III.  '^  but  in  the  gloss 
of  the  canon  law  itself.    For  this  opinion  was  not  fixed  and 
settled,  nor  as  yet  well  understood,  but  still  disputed,  as  we 
see  in  Lombard  and  Seotue :  and  although  they  all  agreed  in 
this  (as  Salmeron®  observes  of  these  three  opinions,  as  he  cites 
them  out  of  Scotus),  "  that  the  true  body  of  Christ  is  there, 
because  to  deny  this  were  against  the  faith ;"  and  therefore* 
this  was  then  enough  to  cause  them  to  be  eateemed  Catho* 
lies,  because  they  denied  nothing,  which  was  then  against 
the  faith,  but  all  agreed  in  that,  yet  now  the  case  is  other- 
wise ;  for  whereas  one  of  the  opinions  was,  that  the  substance 
of  bread  remains, — and  another  opinion,  that  the  substance 
of  bread  is  annihilated,  but  is  not  converted  into  the  body  of 
Christ;  now  both  of  these  opinions  are  made  heresy;  and 
the  contrary  to  them,  which  is  the  third  opinion,  passed  into 
an  article  of  futh : ''  Quod  vero  ibi  substantia  panis  non  re- 
manet,  jam  etiam  ut  articulus  fidei  definitum  est,  et  conver- 
sionis  sive  transubstantiationis  nomen  evictum :"  so  Safane- 
ron  P.     Now  in  Peter  Lombard's  time,  if  they  who  believed 
Christ's  real  presence,  were  good  Catholics,  though  they  be^ 
lievedno  transubstantiation  orconsubstantiation,thatis,  did 
not  descend  into  consideration  of  the  manner,  why  may  they 
not  be  so  now  ?  Is  there  any  new  revelation  now  of  the  man*- 
ner?  Or  why  is  the  way  to  heaven  now  made  the  narrower 
than  in  Lombard's  time  ?  For  the  church  of  England  belieyee 
according  to  one  of  these  opinions;  and  therefore  is  as  good 
a  catholic  church-  as  Rome  was  then,  which  had  not  deter* 
mined  the  manner.    Nay,  if  we  use  to  value  an  article  the 
more,  by  how  much  the  more  ancient  it  is,  certainly  it  is  more 

■  laaoMOt.  de  OSk.  M'n.  ptrt.  3.  c«p.  18. 
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k<»no«Arable  that  we  should  reform  to  the  ancient  model,  ra« 
tlier  than  conform  to  the  new.  However,  this  is  also  plainly 
coasequeat  to  this  discourse  of  Salmeron  :  "  The  abettors  of 
t^se  three  opinions,  some  of  them  do  deny  something  that 
IB  of  faith ;  therefore  the  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome  now  is 
tet  the  same  it  was  in  the  days  of  Peter  Lombard/'  Lastly, 
this  also  is  to  be  remarked,  that  to  prove  any  ancient  author 
lo  hold  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  it  is  at  this 
day  ah  article  of  faith  at  Rome,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that 
Peter  Lombard,  or  Durand,  or  Scotus,  &c.  did  say,  that 
where  bread  was  before,  there  is  Chrisf  s  body  now ;  for  they 
flHty  say  that  and  more,  and  yet  not  come  home  to  the  pre* 
sent  article ;  and  therefore  E.  W.  does  argue  weakly,  when 
he  denies  Lombard  to  say  one  thing,  viz. '  that  he  could  not 
d^fie  whether  ther^  was  a  substantial  change  or  no'  (which 
mdeedhe  spake  plainly),  because  he  brings  him  saying  some- 
thing, as  if  he  were  resolved  the  change  were  substantial, 
which  yet  he  speaks  but  obscurely.  And  the  truth  h,  this 
lyuestion  of  transubstantiation  is  so  intricate  and  involved 
amofeigst  them,  seems  so  contrary  to  sense  and  reason,  and 
does  so  much  violence  to  all  the  powers  of  die  soul,  that  it 
is  no  wonder,  if,  at  first,  the  doctors  could  not  make  any 
thing  distinctly  of  it.  However,  whatever  they  did  make  of  it, 
certima  it  is  they  more  agreed  with  the  present  church  of 
EoglaiMi,  than  with  the  present  church  of  Rome ;  for  we  say 
as  they  said,  Christ's  body  is  truly  there,  and  there  is  a  con- 
version  of  the  elements  into  Christ's  body ;  for  what  before 
the  consecration  in  all  senses  was  bread,  is,  after  consecration, 
in  some  sense,  Christ's  body :  but  they  did  not  all  of  them 
say,  that  the  substance  of  bread  was  destroyed ;  and  some  of 
them  denied  the  conversion  of  the  bread  into  the  flesh  of 
Christ ;  which  whosoever  shall  now  do,  will  be  esteemed  do 
Rohnan  Catholic.  And  therefore  it  is  a  vain  procedure  to 
tliink  they  have  proved  their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
o«it  of  the  fathers  also;  "  "^  If  the  fathers  tell  us,  that  bread  is 
changed  out  of  his  nature  into  the  body  of  Christ :  that  by 
holy  invocation  it  is  no  more  common  bread  :  that  as  water 
in  Cana  of  Galilee  was  changed  into  wine ;  so  in  the  evan- 
gelisti  wine  is  changed  into  blood :  that  bread  is  only  bread 
before  the  sacramental  words,  but  after  consecration  is  made 

^  B.  W.  p.  37. 
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the  body  of  Christ/'  For  though  I  very  much  doubt,  all 
these  things  in  equal  and  full  measures  cannot  be  proved  out 
of  the  fathers,  supposing  they  were,  yet  all  this  comes  not 
tip  to  the  Roman  article  of  transubstantiation :  all  those 
words  are  true  in  a  very  good  sense,  and  they  are  in  that 
sense  believed  in  the  church  of  England ;  but  that  the  bread 
is  no  more  bread  in  the  natural  sense,  and  that  it  is  naturally 
nothing,  but  the  natural  body  of  Christ ;  that  the  substance 
of  one  is  passed  into  the  substance  of  the  other,  this  is  not 
affirmed  by  the  fathers ;  neither  can  it  be  inferred  from  the 
former  propositions,  if  they  had  been  truly  alleged :  and  there- 
fore all  that  is  for  nothing,  and  must  be  intended  only  to 
Gosen  and  amuse  the  reader  that  understands  not  all  the 
windings  of  this  labyrinth. 

In  the  next  place  I  am  to  give  an  account  of  what  passed 
in  the  Lateran  council  upon  this  article.  For,  says  E.  W/ 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  *'  was  ever  believed  in  the 
church,  though  more  fully  and  explicitly  declared  in  the 
Lateran  council.''  But  in  the  Dissuasive*  it  was  said,  that  it 
was  ^  but  pretended  to  be  determined  in  that  council,  where 
many  things  indeed  came  then  in  consultation,  yet  nothing 
could  be  openly  decreed.'  Nothing,  says  Platina ;  that  is, 
■ays  my  adversary,  '  nothing  concerning  the  holy  land,  and 
the  aids  to  be  raised  for  it:  but  for  all  this,  there  might  be  a 
decree  concerning  transubstantiation.'  To  this  I  refJy,  that 
it  is  as  true  that  nothing  was  done  in  this  question,  as  that 
nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  of  the  holy  war ;  for  one' 
was  as  much  decreed  as  the  other.  For  if  we  admit  the  acts  of 
the  council,  that  of  giving  aid  to  the  Holy  Land  *  was  decreed 
in  the  sixty-ninth  canon,  alias  seventy-first.  So  that  thia 
answer  is  not  true :  but  the  truth  is,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  decreed  in  that  council.  For  that  I  may  inform  this 
gentleman  in  a  thing,  which  possibly  he  never  heard  of;  this 
council  of  Lateran  was  never  published,  nor  any  acts  of 
it,  till  CochlsBus  published  them  A.  D.  1538.  For  three  years 
before  this,  John  Martin  published  the  councils ;  and  then 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  acts  of  the  Lateran  council 
to  be  found.  But  you  will  say.  How  came  Cochl»us  by  them? 
To  this  the  answer  is  easy :  There  were  read  in  the  council 

'  p.  S7.  >  Letter  to  t  Friead,  p.  18. 
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mxty  chapters^  which  to  some  did  seem  easy,  to  others  bur- 
densome; bat  these  were  never  approved,  but  the  council 
ended  in  scorn  and  mockery  ^,  and  nothing  was  concluded, 
neither  of  faith,  nor  manners,  nor  war,  nor  aid  for  the  Holy 
Land,  but  only  the  Pope  got  money  of  the  prelates  to  give 
them  leave  to  depart.  But  afterward  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
put  these  chapters,  or  some  of  them,  into  the  decretals ;  but 
doth  not  entitle  any  of  these  to  the  council  of  Lateran,  but 
only  to  Pope  Innocent  in  the  council,  which  Cardinal  Per- 
ron ignorantly  or  wilfully  mistaking,  affirms  the  contrary. 
But  BO  it  is  that  Platina  affirms  of  the  Pope,  "  Plurima  de- 
creta  retulit,  improbavit  Joachimi  libellum,  damnavit  er- 
rores  Almerici/'  The  Pope  recited  sixty  heads  of  the  de- 
crees in  the  council,  but  no  man  says  the  council  decreed 
those  heads.  Now  these  heads,  CocUsbus  says,  he  found  in 
an  old  book  in  Germany.  And  it  is  no  ways  probable,  that 
if  the  council  had  decreed  those  heads,  that  Gregory  IX. 
who  published  his  uncle's  decretal  epistles,  which  make 
up  so  great  a  part  of  the  canon  law,  should  omit  to  publish 
the  decrees  of  this  council;  or  that  there  should  be  no 
acts  of  this  great  council  in  the  Vatican,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  publication  of  them  till  about  three  hundred 
years  after  the  council,  and  that  out  of  a  blind  comer,  and 
an  old  unknown  manuscript.  But  the  book  shews  its  ori- 
ginal, it  was  taken  from  the  decretals ;  for  it  contains  just 
80  many  heads,  viz.  seventy-two ;  and  is  not  any  thing  of 
the  council,  in  which  only  were  recited  sixty  heads,  and  &ey 
have  the  same  beginnings  and  endings,  and  the  same  notes 
and  observations  in  the  middle  of  the  chapters  :  which 
shews  plainly  they  were  a  mere  force  of  the  decretals. 
The  consequent  of  all  which  is  plainly  this,  that  there  was 
no  decree  made  in  the  council,  but  every  thing  was  left  un- 
finished, and  the  council  was  affirighted  by  the  warlike 
preparations  of  them  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  and  all  retired* 
Concerning  which  affair,  the  reader  that  desires  it»  may  re-* 
ceive  further  satisfaction,  if  he  read  the  '  Antiquitates  Bri- 
tannicae'  in  the  life  of  Stephen  Langton  out  of  the  lesser 
history  of  Matthew  Paris;  as  also  Sabellicus,  and  Godfride 
the  monk '.     But  since  it  is  become  a  question,  what  waa 

"  Vide  pnefat  Laler.  Conoil.  ■e4»iDdam  p.  Crab. 
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or  was  not  determined  in  this  Lateran  council,  I  am  con* 
tent  to  tell  them  that  the  same  autbof  ity,  whether  of  Popa 
or  council,  which  made  transubstantiation  an  article  of  faith, 
made  rebellion  and  treason  to  be  a  duty  of  subjects;  for  in 
the  same  collection  of  canons  they  are  both  decreed  and 
warranted  under  the  same  signature,  the  one  being  the  first 
canon,  and  the  other  the  third. 

The  use  I  shall  make  of  all  is  this ;  Scotus  was  observed 
above  to  say,  that  in  Scripture  there  is  nothing  so  express  as 
to  compel  us  to  believe  transubstantiation,  meaning,  that 
without  the  decree  and  authority  of  the  church,  the  Scripture 
was  of  itself  insufficient.  And  some  others,  as  Salmeron  ' 
notes,  affirm,  that  Scripture  and  reason  are  both  insufficient 
to  convince  a  heretic  in  this  article ;  this  is  to  be  proved  ''ex 
conciliorum  definitione,  et  patrum  traditione,''  &c.  **  by  the 
definition  of  councils,  and  tradition  of  the  fathers,''  for  it  were 
easy  to  answer  the  places  of  ScHpture  which  are  cited,  and 
the  reasons.  Now  then,  since  Scripture  alone  is  not  thought 
sufficient,  nor  reasons  alone, — ^if  the  definitions  of  councils 
also  shall  fail  them,  they  will  be  strangely  to  seek  for  their 
new  article.  Now  for  this,  their  only  castle  of  defence  is  the 
Lateran  council.  Indeed  Bellarmine  produce?  the  Roman 
council  under  Pope  Nicolas  the  Second,  in  which  Bevenr 
garius  was  forced  to  recant  his  error  about  the  sacrament,  but 
he  recanted  it  into  a  worse  error,  and  such  which  the  church 
of  Rome  disavows  at  this  day :  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
pretend  it  as  a  patron  of  that  doctrine,  which  she  approves 
not.  And  for  the  little  council  under  Gregory  VII.  it  is  just 
so  a  general  council,  as  the  church  of  Rome  is  the  catholic 
church,  or  a  particular  is  a  universal.  But  suppose  it  so 
for  this  once ;  yet  this  council  meddled  not  with  the  'modus,' 
viz.  transubstantiation,  or  the  ceasing  of  its  being  bread,  but 
of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  under  the  elements,  which  is 
no  part  of  our  question.  Berengarius  denied  it,  but  we  do 
not,  when  it  is  rightly  understood.  Pope  Nicolas  himself 
did  not  understand  the  new  article ;  for  it  was  not  fitted  for 
publication  until  the  time  of  the  Lateran  council,  and  how 
nothing  of  this  was  in  that  council  determined,  I  have  already 
made  appear:  and  therefore,  as  Scotus  said,  the  Scripture 
alone  could  not  evict  this  article  ;  so  he  also  said  in  his  ar- 
gument made  for  the  doctors  that  held  the  first  optniou  meu- 

f  Tncl.  16.  torn.  9.  p.  1 10. 
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(toned  before  out  of  InnocentiiM :  "  Nee  iBTenitur  ubi  eccleBid 
istam  reritatem  determinet  BOlenBiter  :^  **  Neitber  »  it  fonnd 
wbere  the  chorch  hath  solemnly  determined  it."    And  for  his 
own  particolar,  though  he  was  carried  into  captivity  by  the 
aymbol  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  for  which  by  that  tifne  was  pre* 
tended  the  Lateran  council ;  yet  he  himself  said,  that>  before 
that  council,  it  was  not  an  article  of  faith :  and  for  this  thing 
Bellannine'  reproves  him,  and  imputes  ignorance  to  him, 
saying,  that  it  was  because  he  had  not  read  the  Roman  coun* 
cil  under  Gregory  VII.  nor  the  consent  of  the  fathers.  And  to 
this  purpose  I  quoted  Henriquez,  saying,  that  Scotus  saith 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  not  ancient';  the  author 
of  the  Letter  denies  that  he  saith  any  sudi  thing  of  Scotus : 
but  I  desire  him  to  look  once  more,  and  my  margent  will 
better  direct  him. 

What  the  opinion  of  Durandas  was  in  this  question,  if 
these  gentlemen  will  not  believe  me,  let  them  believe  their 
own  friends.   But  first  let  it  be  considered  what  I  said, ''viz. 
that  he  maintained  (viz.  in  disputation)  that  even  afler  con*' 
secration,  the  very  matter  of  bread  remained.    2.  That  by 
reason  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  it  is  not  to  be  held. 
3.  That  nevertheless  it  is  possible  it  should  be  so.  4.  That  it  is 
no  contradiction,  that  the  matter  of  bread  should  remain,  and 
yet  it  be  Christ's  body  too.  5.  That  this  were  the  easier  way 
of  solving  the  difiBculties."— That  all  this  is  true,  I  have  no  bet* 
ter  argument  than  his  own  words,  which  are  in  his  first  ques* 
tion  of  the  eleventh  distinction  in '  quartum  num.  11.  etn.  15.' 
For  indeed  the  case  was  very  hard  with  these  learned  men, 
who,  being  pressed  by  authority,  did  bite  the  file,  and  sub- 
mitted their  doctrine,  but  kept  their  reason  to  themselves : 
and  what  some  in  the  council  of  Trent  observed  of  Scotus, 
was  true  also  of  Durandus  and  divers  other  schoolmen,  with 
whom  it  was  usual  to  deny  things  with  a  kind  of  courtesy. 
And  therefore  Durandus  in  the  places  cited,  though  he  dis- 
putes well  for  his  own  opinion,  yet  he  says  the  contrary  is 
'  modus  tenendus  de  facto.'     But  besides  that  his  words  are, 
as  I  understand  them,  plain  and  clear  to  manifest  his  own 
hearty  persuasion,  yet  I  shall  not  desire  to  be  believed  upon 
my  own  account,  for  fear  I  be  mistaken ;  but  that  I  had 

■  Lib.  3.  du  Eacbar.  c.  IfS.  sect.  Unsin  lamen. 
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lib.  8.  c.  23.  in  mvg.  ad  liter,  li. 
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reaBontosay  it,Henriqiiez*'Bhallbemy  warrant:  "Durandiia, 
dist,  qa.  3.  ait  esse  probabile  sed  absque  assertione,''  &c« 
He  saith,  "  It  is  probable,  but  without  assertion,  that  in  the 
eucharist  the  same  matter  of  bread  remains  without  quantity." 
And  a  little  after  he  adds  out  of  Cajetan»  Paludanus,  and  Soto« 
that  this  opinion  of  Durandus  is  erroneous,  but  after  the 
council  of  Trent  it  seems  to  be  heretical :  and  yet,  he  says, 
it  was  held  by  .£gidius  and  Euthymius,  who  had  the  good 
luck,  it  seems,  to  live  and  die  before  the  council  of  Trent ; 
otherwise  they  had  been  in  danger  of  the  inquisition  for  he- 
retical pravity.  But  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  further  in 
this  particular;  I  am  fully  vindicated  by  Bellarmine^  him- 
self, who  spends  a  whole  chapter  in  the  confutation  of  this 
error  of  Durandus,  viz.  that  the  matter  of  bread  remains,  he 
endeavours  to  answer  his  arguments,  and  gives  this  censure 
of  him ;  ''itaque  sententia  Durandi  hseretica  est,"  "therefore 
the  sentence  of  Durandus  is  heretical ;"  although  he.be  not 
to  be  called  a  heretic,  because  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
the  judgment  of  the  church..  So  Bellarmine :  who,  if  they  say 
true,  that  Durandus  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  church,  then  he  does  not  say  true  when  he  says,  the 
church  before  his  time  had  determined  against  him:  but 
however,  that  I  said  true  of  him,  when  I  imputed  this  opi« 
nion  to  him,  Bellarmine  is  my  witness.  Thus  you  see  I  had 
reason  for  what  I  said,  and  by  these  instances  it  appears 
how  hardly,  and  how  long,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
was,  before  it  could  be  swallowed. 

But  I  remember  that  Salmeron  tells  of  divers,  who,  dis-. 
trusting  of  Scripture  and  reason,  had  rather  in  this  point 
rely  upon  the  tradition  of  the  fathers ;  and  therefore  I  de- 
scended to  take  from  them  this  armour,  in  which  they  trustr 
ed.  And  first,  to  ease  a  more  curious  inquiry,  which  in  a 
short  Dissuasive  was  not  convenient,  I  used  the  abbreviature 
of  an  adversary's  confession.  For  Alphonsus  i  Castro  con* 
fessed  that '  in  ancient  writers  there  is  seldom  any  mention 
made  of  transubstantiation:'  one  of  my  adversaries^  says, 
this  is  not  spoken  of  the  thing,  but  of  the  name  of  transub- 
stantiation; but  if  si  Castro  meant  this  only  of  the  word,  he 
spake  weakly  when  he  said,  that  the  '  name  or  word  waa 

k  Samma.  I.  8.  c.  SS.  p.  446.  lit.  C.  in  marf . 
*  lib.  5.  d«  Eoebar.  oap.  li.  *  Letter,  p.  21. 
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Beldom  mentioned  by  the  ancients/    1.  Because  it  is  false 
that  it  was  '  seldom'  mentioned  by  the  ancients ;  for  the  word 
was  by  the  ancient  fathers  *  never'  mentioned.    2.  Because 
there  was  not  any  question  of  the  word,  where  the  thing  was 
agreed;  and  therefore  as  this  saying  so  understood  had  been 
false,  so  also  if  it  had  been  true,  it  would  have  been  imperti- 
nent.   3.  It  is  but  a  trifling  artifice  to  confess  the  name  to 
be  unknown,  and  by  that  means  to  insinuate  that  the  thing 
was  then  under  other  names ;  it  is  a  secret  cozenage  of  an 
unwary  reader  to  bribe  him  into  peace  and  contentedness  for 
the  main  part  of  the  question  by  pleasing  him  in  that  part, 
which,  it  may  be,  makes  the  biggest  noise,  though  it  be  less 
material.    4.  If  the  thing  had  been  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, they  need  not,  would  not,  ought  not  to,  have  troubled 
themselves  and  others  by  a  new  word  ;  to  have  still  retained 
the  old  proposition  under  the  old  words,  would  have  been 
less  suspicious,  more  prudent  and  ingenious :  but  to  bring 
in  a  new  name  is  but  the  cover  for  a  new  doctrine ;  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  left  an  excellent  precept  to  the  church  to 
avoid  ''  prophanas  vocum  novitates,"  "  the  profane  newness 
of  words,"  that  is,  it  is  fit  that  the  mysteries,  revealed  in< 
Scripture,  should  be  preached  and  taught  in  the  words  of 
the  Scripture,  and  with  that  simplicity,  openness,  easiness, 
and  candour,  and  not  with  new  and  unhallowed  words,  such 
fts  is  that  of  transubstantiation.    5.  A^  Castro  did  not  speak 
of  the  name  alone ;  but  of  the  thing  also,  "  de  transubstantia- 
tione  panis  in  corpus  Christi,"  ''  of  the  transubstantiation  of 
bread  into  Christ's  body ;"   of  this  manner  9f  conversion, 
that  is,  of  this  doctrine;  now  doctrines  consist  not  in  words 
but  things ;  however,  his  last  words  are  faint  and  weak  and 
guilty ;  for  being  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  his  defence 
of  the  thing,  he  left  to  himself  a  subterfuge  of  words. 

But  let  it  be  how  it  will  with  i  Castro  (whom  I  can  very 
well  spare,  if  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  speak  sober  sense,  and 
as  a  wise  man  should),  we  have  better  and  fuller  testimonies 
in  this  affair ;  "  that  the  fathers  did  not  so  much  as  touch 
the  matter  or  thing  of  transubstantiation,"  said  the  Jesuits 
in  prison,  as  is  reported  by  the  '  author  of  the  Modest  Dis- 
course ;'  and  the  great  Erasmus  %  who  lived  and  died  in  the 

*  In  priorem  Episl.  ad  Coriothiot :  oiteotfl  etiui  Salmsroa.  torn.  9.  traeU  16. 
p.  108. 
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communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  as  likely  as  any 
man  of  his  age  to  know  what  he  said,  gave  this  testimony  in 
the  present  question ;  "  In  synaxi  transubstantiationem  sero 
definivit  ecclesia,  et  re  et  nomine  veteribus  ignotam  :*'  "  In 
the  communion,  the  church  hath  but  lately  defined  transub- 
Btantiation,  which,  both  in  the  thing  and  in  the  name,  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients." 

Now  this  was  a  fair  and  friendly  inducement  to  the  reader 
to  take  from  him  all  prejudice,  which  might  stick  to  htm  by 
the  great  noises  of  the  Roman  doctors,  made  upon  their  pre- 
tence of  the  fiithers  being  on  their  side ;  yet  I  would  not  so 
rely  upon  these  testimonies,  but  that  I  thought  fit  to  give 
some  little  essay  of  this  doctrine  out  of  the  fathers  them* 
selves  ^ 

To  this  purpose  is  alleged  Justin  Martyr's  saying  of  the 
eucharist,  that  **  it  was  a  figure,  which  our  Lord  commanded 
to  do  in  remembrance  of  his  passion."  These  were  quoted 
not  as  the  words,  but  as  the  doctrine  of  that  saint ;  and  the 
Letter  will  needs  suppose  me  to  mean  those  words,  which  are, 
as  I  find,  in  p.  269,  260,  of  the  Paris  edition  <.  ''The  obla- 
tion of  a  cake  was  a  figure  of  the  eucharistical  bread,  which 
the  Lord  commanded  to  do  in  remembrance  of  his  passion.^ 
These  are  Justin's  words  in  that  place,  with  which  1  have 
nothing  to  do*  as  I  shall  shew  by  and  by :  but  because  Car* 
dinal  Perron  intends  to  make  advantage  of  them,  I  shall 
wrest  them  first  out  of  his  hands,  and  then  give  an  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  this  holy  man  in  the  present  article ;  both 
out  of  this  place  and  others.  T^c  orjLuSaXc(i>c  irpoai^pit,  "  The 
oblation  of  a  cake  was  a  figure  of  the  bread  of  the  eucharist, 
which  our  Lord  delivered  us  to  do ;"  therefore,  says  the  Car- 
dinal, the  eucharistical  bread  is  the  *  truth/  since  the  cake 
was  the  '  figure'  or  the  shadow. — To  which  I  answer,  that 
though  the  cake  was  a  figure  of  the  eucharistical  bread,  yet 
so  might  that  bread  be  a  figure  of  something  else :  just  as 
baptism,  I  mean,  the  external  right,  which  although  itself  be 
but  the  outward  part,  and  is  the  rmroCf  or  '  figure'  of  the  in* 
ward  washing  by  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  represents  our  being 
buried  with  Christ  in  his  death,  yet  it  is  an  accomplishment, 
in  some  sense,  of  those  many  figures^  by  which  (according 

'  Vi4e«l  leotor  Pichenlli  •xponiL  verboriMB  iaatitatioBis  coeas  Domhiii  et  ejtt»- 
d«iD  Uu&erUtiooein  de  MiuA.  V  1615. 
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to  the  doctrine  of  the'  fathers)  it  was  prefigured.  Such  bb,  in 
St.  Peter,  the  waters  of  the  deluge ;  in  TertuUian,  were  the 
waters  of  Jordan  into  which  Naaman  descended ;  in  St. 
Austin,  the  waters  of  sprinkling :  these  were  types,  and  to 
these  baptism  did  succeed,  and  represented  the  same  thing 
which  they  represented,  and  effected  or  exhibited  the  thing 
it  did  represent,  and  therefore,  in  this  sense,  they  prefigured 
baptism :  and  yet  that  this  is  but  a  figure  still,  we  have  St. 
Peter's  ^  warrant ;  '*  the  like  figure  whereunto  e^en  baptism 
doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God)." 
The  waters  of  the  flood  were  ruvroc  '  a  type'  of  the  waters  of 
baptism ;  the  waters  of  baptism  were  avrtnnrov,  that  is,  '  a 
type  answering  to  a  type  :'  and  yet  even  here  there  is  a  ty« 
pical  representing,  and  signifying  part,  and  beyond  that  there 
is  the '  Veritas/  or  the  '  thing  signified'  by  both.  So  it  is  in 
the  oblation  of  the  cake,  and  the  eucharistical  bread,  that 
was  a  type  of  this,  and  this  the  avrlrwravf  or  *  correspondent' 
of  that ;  a  type  answering  to  a  type,  a  figure  to  a  figure ;  and 
both  of  them  did  and  do  respectively  represent  a  thing  yet 
more  secret.  For  as  St.  Austin  said,  these  and  those  are 
divers  in  the  sign,  but  equal  in  the  thing  signified  ;  divers  in 
the  visible  species,  but  the  same  in  the  intelligible  significa* 
tion ;  those  were  promissive,  and  these  demonstrative ;  or,  as 
others  express  it,  those  were  pronunciative,  and  these  of  the 
Gospel  are  contestative.  So  friar  Gregory  of  Padua  *  noted 
in  the  council  of  Trent :  and  that  this  was  Uie  sense  of  Justin 
Martyr,  appears  to  him  that  considers  what  he  says.  l.He 
does  not  say  the '  cake'  is  a  type  of  the  bread,  but  '  the  obla^ 
tion'  of  the  cake ;  that  is,  that  whole  rite  of  offering  a  cake, 
after  the  leper  was  cleansed,  in  token  of  thankfulness,  and 
for  his  legal  purity,  was  a  type  of  the  bread  of  the  eucharist, 
**  which,  for  the  remembrance  of  the  passion,  which  he  suf- 
fered for  these  men  whose  minds  are  purged  from  all  per- 
verseness,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  commanded  to  make  or 
do :"  To  do  what  ? — ^To  do  bread  ?  or  to  make  bread  ?  No, 
but  to  make  bread  to  be  eucharistical,  to  be  a  memorial  of 
the  passion,  to  represent  the  death  of  Christ :  so  that  it  is 
not  the  cake  and  the  bread  that  are  the  type  and  the  anti- 
type ;  but  the  oblation  of  the  cake  was  the  figure,  and  the 

»»  1  Pctiii.  21.  *  A.  D.  1547. 
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celebration  of  Christ*8  memorial,  and  the  eucharisti  are  the 
things  presignified  and  prefigured ;  but  then  it  remains,  that 
the  eucharistical  bread  is  but  the  instrument  of  a  memorial 
or  recordation,  which  still  supposes  something  beyond  this, 
and  by  this  to  be  figured  and  represented.  For  as  the  Apo* 
stle  says,  "  Our  fathers  did  eat  of  the  same  spiritual  meat," 
that  is,  they  ate  Christ,  but  they  ate  him  in  figure,,  that  is,  in 
an  external  symbol :  so  do  we  :  only  theirs  is  abolished,  and 
ours  succeeds  the  old,  and  shall  abide  for  ever.  Nay,  the 
very  words  used  by  Justin  Martyr  do  evince  this,  it  is  aproc 
f vxopcffrfoCf  when  it  is  ^  a  eucharist,  it  is  still  but  bread  ;* 
and  therefore  there  is  a  body,  of  which  this  is  but  an  outr 
ward  argument,  a  vehicle,  a  channel  and  conveyance,  and 
that  is  the  body  of  Christ;  for  the  eucharistical  bread  is 
both  bread  and  Christ's  body  too.  For  it  is  a  good  ar* 
gument  to  say,  '^  This  is  bread  eucharistical,  therefore  this 
is  bread ;"  and  if  it  be  bread  still,  it  must  be  a  figure  of 
the  bread  of  life ;  and  this  is  that  which  I  affirmed  to  be 
the  sense  of  Justin  Martyr.  The  like  expression  to  tliis  is 
in  his  second  Apology ;  *'  It  is  not  common  bread,'' — ^mean* 
ing  that  it  is  sanctified  and  made  eucharistical.  But  here, 
it  may  be,  the  argument  will  not  hold ;  '  It  is  not  common 
bread, — therefore  it  is  bread  :'  for  I  remember  that  Cardinal 
Perron  hath  some  instances  against  this  way  of  arguing.  For 
the  dove  that  descended  upon  Christ's  head,  was  not  a  com- 
mon dove;  and  yet  it  follows  not,  therefore  this  was  a  dove. 
The  three  that  appeared  to  Abraham,  were  not  common  men ; 
therefore  they  were  men,  it  follows  not.  This  is  the  sophis* 
try  of  the  Cardinal,  for  the  confutation  of  which  I  have  so 
much  logic  left  as  to  prove  this  to  be  a  fallacy,  and  it  will 
soon  appear  if  it  be  reduced  to  a  regular  proposition.  '  This 
bread  is  not  common :  therefore  this  bread  is  extraordinary 
bread ;'  but  therefore  '  this  is  bread  still ;' — here  the  conse- 
quence is  good ;  and  is  so  still,  when  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
position is  something  real  S  and  not  in  appearance  only ;  be- 
cause whatsoever  is  but  in  appearance  and  pretence,  is  a 
'non  ens'  in  respect  of  that  real  thing  which  it  counterfeits. 
And  therefore  it  follows  not,  ^  this  is  not  a  common  dove ; 

^  A  propositione  tertii  adjeeti,  «d  propoMtiooem  secnndi  •djecU  ralet  eonte- 
qaentift,  si  sobjeotum  snpponat  realiter.  Reg.  Dialect — Vide  seoL  5.  n.  10,  of 
Chml'tt  Real  PreKOoe  and  Spiritoai. 
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therefore  it  is  a  dove ;'  because,  if  this  be  modelled  into  ft 
right  proposition,  'nihil  supponit;'  'there  is  no  subject  in 
it/  for  it  cannot  in  this  case  be  said,  *  This  dove  is  ho  com- 
mon dove ;  but  this,  which  is  like  a  dove,  is  not  a  common 
dove;  and  these  persons  which  look  like  men,  are  not  com- 
mon men/  And  the  rule  for  this  and  the  reason  too  is,  "Non 
entis  nulla  sunt  prsedicata.'^ — To  which  also  this  may  be 
added,  that  in  the  proposition,  as  Cardinal  Perron  expresses 
it,  the  negation  is  not  the  adjective,  but  the  substantive  part 
of  the  predicate ;  '  It  is  no  common  dove ;'  where  the  nega« 
tive  term  relates  to  the  dove,  not  to  common ;  it  is  no  dove ; 
and  the  words  '  not  common'  are  also  equivocal,  and  as  it 
can  signify  '  extraordinary,'  so  it  can  signify  *  natural.'  But 
if  the  subject  of  the  proposition  be  something  real,  then  the 
consequent  is  good;  as  if  you  bring  a  pigeon  from  Japan, 
all  red,  you  may  say, '  This  is  no  common  pigeon,'  and  your 
argument  is  still  good ;  therefore  '  it  is  a  pigeon.' — So  if  you 
take  sugared  bread,or  bread  made  of  Indian  wheat,  you — say- 
ing, 'This  is  no  common  bread,'  do  mean  it  is  '  extraordinary' 
or  '  unusual,'  but  it  is  '  bread  still  ;*  and  so  if  it  be  said, 
'This  bread  is  eucharistical,'  it  will  follow  rightly,  therefore 
'this  is  bread/  For  in  this  case  the  predicate  is  only  an  in- 
finite or  negative  term,  but  the  subject  is  supposed  and  af- 
firmed. And  this  is  also  more  apparent,  if  the  proposition 
be  affirmative,  and  the  terms  be  not  infinite,  as  it  is  in  the 
present  case;  'This  bread  is  eucharistical/  I  have  now,  I 
suppose,  cleared  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  expound- 
ed them  to  his  own  sense  and  the  truth ;  but  his  sense  will 
further  appear  in  other  words,  which  I  principally  rely  upon 
in  this  quotation.  For  speaking  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
"  Panis  dabitur  ei,  et  aqua  ejus  fidelis/'  he  hath  these  words ; 
It  appears  sufficiently  "  that,  in  this  prophecy  he  speaks  of 
bread,  which  our  Lord  Christ  hath  delivered  to  us  to  do  elc 
avafiirii<nv  rov  (ftajxaroiroiiiiTafT^ai, '  for  a  memorial  that  he  is 
made  a  body'  for  them  that  believe  in  him,  for  whose  sake 
he  was  made  passible ;  and  of  the  cup  which,  for  the  record- 
ation of  his  blood,  he  delivered  to  them  to  do  [that  is,  give 
thanks]  or  celebrate  the  eucharist."  These  are  the  words  of 
Justin :  where,  1.  According  to  the  first  simplicity  of  the 
primitive  church,  he  treats  of  this  mystery  according  to  the 
style  of  the  evangelists  and  St.  Paul,  and  indeed  of  our 
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blessed  Lord  himself,  commaiiding  all  this  whole  mystery 
to  be  done  '  in  memory  of  him/    2.  If  St.  Justin  had  meant 
any  thing  of  the  new  fabric  of  this  mystery  ^  he  must  hare 
saidy   XjMcrroc  ira/olS«>K£v  rhv  aprov  <r<i>/Lcaroirovi)9lvra»   '  the 
bread  made  his  body ;'  though  this  also  would  not  have  done 
their  work  for  them ;  but  when  he  says  he  gave  the  bread 
only  for  the  remembrance  of  his  being  made  a  body,  the 
bread  must  needs  be  the  sign,  figure,  and  representation,  of 
that  body.    3.  Still  he  calls  it  bread,  even  then  when  Christ 
gave  it ;  still  it  is  wine,  when  the  eucharist  is  made,  when 
the  faithful  have  given  thanks ;  and  if  it  be  bread  stiU,  we 
also  grant  it  to  be  Christ's  body,  and  then  there  is  a  figure 
and   the  things  figured,  the  one  visible  and  the  other  in** 
visible ;  and  this  is  it  which  I  affirmed  to  be  the  sense  of 
Justin  Martyr.     And  it  is  more   perfectly  explicated  by 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  ^,  calling  the  paschal  lamb  ^  a  figure 
of  a  figure/  of  which  I  shall  yet  give  an  account  in  this 
section.    But  to  make  this  yet  more  clear,  oi  yap  wq  ic«m- 
vov  apTOVs  ovSc  icocv&v  96tov  ravra  Xafi/3avo/i€v,  &c.     *'We 
do  not  receive  these  as  common  bread  or  common  drink ; 
but  as  by  the  word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  was 
made  flesh,  and  for  our  salvation  had  flesh  and  blood :  so 
are  we  taught,  that  that  very  nourishment, — on  which  by 
the  prayers  of  his  word  thanks  are  given,  by  which  our  flesh 
and  blood  are  nourished  by  change, — is  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  incarnate  Jesus."  Here  St.  Austin  compares  the  con- 
secration of  the  eucharist  by  prayer  to  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  the  thing  with  the  thing,  to  shew  it  is  not  common 
bread,  but  bread  made  Christ's  body ;  he  compares  not  the 
manner  of  one  with  the  manner  of  the  other,  as  Cardinal 
Perron  °  would  fain  have  it  believed,  for  if  it  were  so,  it  would 
not  only  destroy  an  article  of  Christian  faith,  but  even  of 
the  Roman  too ;  for  if  the  changes  were  in  the  same  manner, 
then  either  the  man  is  transubstantiated  into  God,  or  else 
the  bread  is  not  transubstantiated  into  Christ's  body ;  but 
the  first  cannot  be,  because  it  would  destroy  the  hypostati- 
cal  union,  and  make  Christ  to  be  one  nature  as  well  as  one 
person ;  but  for  the  latter  part  of  the  dilemma,  viz.  that  the 

p.  996.  »  Oralio  2.  in  Pkselia. 

"  Sicftoleroos  loqai:  sicat  puis  eat  viU  eorporU»  tU  verbom  Dei  Ml  viUanloue. 
Kon  »cil.  enndeni  contersionis  ant  notriendi  modom  coDiiolmDdo»  ted  aiinilein  et 
mualogicnm  effeouun  otriasqne  Balrimeati  obserruido. 
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hnsid  ifl  not  tranBabstantiated,  whether  it  be  trae  or  fsdse* 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  from  hence :  and  therefore  the  Cardi- 
nal labours  to  no  purpose,  and  without  consideration  of 
what  may  follow.  But  now  these  words  make  very  much 
against  the  Roman  hypothesis^  and  directly  prove  the  ev* 
X«f«m}0^(ra  r^o^ii, '  the  consecrated  bread/  that  is,  after  it 
is  consecrated,  to  be  natural  nourishment  of  the  body,  and 
therefore  to  be  Christ's  body  only  spiritually,  and  sacrament^ 
ally:  unless  it  can  be  two  substances  at  the  same  time; 
Christ's  body  and  bread  in  the  natural  sense,  which  the 
church  of  Rome  at  this  day  will  not  allow ;  and  if  it  were 
allowed,  it  would  follow  that  Christ's  body  should  be  tran* 
ilubstantiated  into  our  body,  and  suffer  the  very  worst 
changes*  which,  in  our  eating  and  digestion  and  separation* 
happen  to  common  bread.  This  argument  relies  upon  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  many  of  the  ancient  fathers  besides 
Justin  Martyr  %  especially  St.  Irenaeus;  and  certainly  de« 
stroys  the  whole  Roman  article  oftransubstantiation;  if  the 
cucharistical  bread  nourishes  the  body,  then  it  is  still  the 
aubstance  of  bread  :  for  accidents  do  not  nourish,  and  quan- 
tity or  quality  is  not  the  subject  or  term  of  nutrition;  but 
reparation  of  substance  by  a  substantial  change  of  one  into 
another.    But  of  this  enough. 

Eusebins  is  next  alleged  in  the  *  Dissuasive ;'  but  his  words, 
though  pregnant  and  full  of  proof  against  the  Roman  hypo- 
thesis, are  by  all  the  contra-scribers  let  alone ;  only  one  of 
them  says  p,  that  the  place  of  the  quotation  is  not  rightly 
marked,  for  the  first  three  chapters  are  not  extant :  well ! 
but  the  words  are,  and  the  last  chapter  is,  which  is  there 
quoted  ;  and  to  the  tenth  chapter  the  printer  should  have 
more  carefully  attended,  and  not  omit  the  cipher ;  which  I 
suppose  he  would,  if  he  had  foreseen  he  should  have  been 
written  against  by  so  learned  an  adversary.  But  to  let  them 
agree  as  well  as  they  can,  the  words  of  Eusebius,  out  of 
his  last  chapter,  I  translated  as  well  as  I  could ;  the  Greek 
words  I  have  set  in  the  margent^,  that  every  one  that  under- 

o  Lib.  4.  o.  34.  lib.  5.  o.  8.  P  A.  li. 

t  DetnoDstr.  Eruig.  lib.  t.  o.  olt.  Tovrov  Kra,  rtSj  ^ufuiroc  rd*  fAfhfMf  ivl  iy«- 
wi^nt  IxTtXtrr  9U  vofA,CiiKoif  tovti  o-AfAMTO^  aurotl,  xa2  ret;  ffttrnfiw  aXfAAT9q  xara  3^10'- 
fMt<  tTc  x«v9c  tUi^jtnf  «rA(»Xi)<^ff.  *  The  tpostles  reoei?ed  a  comioaiid  according  to 
(be  coD«titutioD  of  the  New  Tetttament  to  make  a  memorj  of  this  saorifice  npon  the 
table  by  the  symbols  of  bis  body  and  bealtbfnt  blood/  So  the  wordu  are  translated  in 
tbfl  Disamsire.  But  the  Letter  translates  them  thas  :  *  Seeing  therefore  we  have  re- 
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Stands,  may  see  I  did  him  right ;  and  indeed  to  do  iny  adrer^ 
sary  right,  when  be  goes  about  to  change,  not  to  mend  the 
translation,  he  only  changes  the  Order  of  the  words,  but  in 
nothing  does  he  mend  his  own  matter  by  it :  for  he  acknow- 
ledges the  main  question,  yiz.  that '  the  memory  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  is  to  be  celebrated  in  certain  signs  on  the  table ;' 
but  then,  that  I  may  do  myself  right,  and  the  question  too ; 
whosoever  translated  these  words  for  this  gentleman,  hath 
abused  him,  and  made  him  to  render  ixrcXav  as  if  it  were 
hcrtXiifrdai,  and  hath  made  rf)v  fivrifinv  to  be  governed  by  iror 
p€iXf|^<{rcc»  which  is  so  far  off  it,  and  hath  no  relation  to  it» 
and  notto  be  governed  by  itcreXdv  with  which  it  is  joined;  and 
hath  made  frwfiaroc  to  be  governed  by  ri]v  /Avfifiriv,  when  it 
hath  a  substantive  of  its  own,  gvji^Xuv  ;  and  he  repeats  rfiv 
pLvfifAtiv  once  more  than  it  is  in  the  words  of  Eusebius,  only  be- 
cause he  would  not  have  the  reader  suppose,  that  Eusebius 
called  the  consecrated  elements,  '  the  symbols  of  the  body 
and  blood/    But  this  fraud  was  too  much  studied  to  be  ex- 
cusable upon  the  stock  of  human  infirmity,  or  an  innocent 
persuasion.    But  that  I  may  satisfy  the  reader  in  this  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  the  testimony  and  doctrine  of  Eusebius  can 
extend,  he  hath  these  words  fully  to  our  purpose :  '*  First, 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  then  after  him  his  priests  of  all 
nations,  celebrating  the  spiritual  sacrifice  according  to  the 
ecclesiastic  laws,  by  the  bread  and  the  wine  signify  the  mys- 
teries of  his  body  and  healing  blood." — And  again:  **  By  the 
wine,  which  is  the  symbol  of  his  blood,  he  purges  the  old 
sins  of  them,  who  were  baptized  into  his  death,  and  believe 
in  his  blood.*'  Again:  ''He  gave  to  his  disciples  the  sym- 
bols of  the  divine  economy,  commanding  them  to  make  the 
image  (figure  or  representation)  of  hisown  body."  And  again: 
"  He  received  not  the  sacrifices  of  blood,  nor  the  slaying  of 
divers  beasts  instituted  in  the  lawof  Moses,  but  ordained  we 
should  use  bread,  the  symbol  of  his  own  body'."    So  far  I 

eeived  the  memorj  of  (hit  Mcri6ce  to  be  oelebnted  in  eerUiD  tignt  on  the  table, 
aod  the  menorj  of  that  bodj  and  healtbfal  blood  (as  is  the  inatitate  of  the  New 
Tetlamflnt).' 

'  Lib.  5.  e.  3.  npSrec  /Afv  a^r«c  o  Zwrnp  lui  Kuf(«c  hfsSn,  Ivtira  m  i£  autoD  rarric 
UftTf  if  a  ff'arr«  rk  l&n,  t^v  9nv/juirmhtwnt)nlCm(,tUkTk  tmc  ItuiXwutrrauiK  ^l^fMuc, 
UfovfyUy  oryev  xa\  ifrw,  tou  ti  catfjuL-n^  avrw  nai  rov  vmrniLw  tUfjMrtQ  tunrrwrM  rk 
fAva-n^M,  Rt  lib.  8.  o.  J .  Aia  toS  •iwu,  owrip  h  tou  aI/matoc  *wtw  ovf»CeXt9,  rout  ilt 
Tor  ^Awret  «ut»D  0aiert(9fxim/s,  ttai  iwl  to  aT/m  avrau  wwivntMnm^,  ran  vaXau  iuuu»r 
Awmm^aifU.     £t  imalo  |ioat;  na>Mtyk^  uirk  ra  ovfACOM-nt  Miw  Mm/JUAfy^f 
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thoagbt  fit  to  set  down  the  words  of  Easebins;  to  convince 
my  adversary  that  Eusebins  is  none  of  theirs,  but  he  is 
wholly. oars  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrainent« 

3t.  Macarins*  is  cited  in  the  Dissuasive  iii  these  woids  ; 
'*  In  the  church  is  offered  bread  and  wine,  the  antitype  of 
his  flesh  and  bloody  and  they  that  partake  of  the  bread  that 
appears,  do  spiritually  eat  of  the  flesh  of  ChristV  A.  L.  saith, 
*  Macarius  saith  not  so,  but  rather  the  contrary,  viz.  bresd 
and  wine  exhibiting  the  exemplar  [or  an  antitype],  his  flesh 
and  blood/  Now  although  I  do  not  suppose  many  learned 
or  good  men  will  concern  themselves  with  what  this  little 
man  says ;  yet  I  cannot  but  note  [that  they  who  gave  him 
this  answer,  maybe  ashamed],  for  here  is  a  doiiblesatisfac^ 
tion  in  this  little  answer.  First,  he  puts  in  the  word  '  exhi-* 
biting,  of  his  ovm  head ;  there  being  no  such  word  in  St 
Macarius  in  the  words  quoted.  2.  He  makes  (rapic6c  to  bd 
put  with  avrfnnrov,  by  way  of  apposition,  expressly  against 
the  mind  of  St.  Macarius,  and  against  the  very  grammar 
of  bis  words.  And  after  all,  he  studies  to  abuse  his  author, 
and  yet  gets  no  good  by  it  himself ;  for  if  it  were  in  the 
wards  as  he  hath  invented  it,  or  somebody  else  for  him,  yet 
it  makes  against  him  as  much,  saying, '  Bread  and  wine  exhi- 
bit Christ's  body ;'  which  is  indeed  true,  though  not  here 
said  by  the  saint,  but  is  directly  against  the  Roman  article; 
because  it  confesses  that  to  be  bread  and  wine  by  which 
Christ's  body  is  exhibited  to  us  :  but  much  more  is  the  whole 
testimony  of  St.  Macarius,  which,  in  the  Dissuasive,  is 
tninslated  exactly,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  the  Greek  words 
cit^  in  the  margent. 

There,  now  only  remains  the  authority  of  St.  Atistin> 
which  .this  gentleman  "  would  fain  snatch  from  the  church 
of  England,  and  assert  to  his  own  party*  I  cited  five 
places  out  of  St.  Austin,  to  the  last  of  which  but  one,  he 
gives  this  answer ;  that  ^  St.  Austin  hath  no  such  words 
in  that  book,  that  is,  in  the  tenth  book  against.  Faustus 
the  Manichee.'    Concerning  which,  I  am  to  inform  the  gen* 


ufrdKttyXhtirni  in,  rev  ^tuHfjihw  ifrw,  mtuftarMSff  rh9  ciftta  tow  K(i#»m;  Iv^i^M-a, 
>  Maetriai,  boma.  27.  >  P.  22.  *  Imd. 
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tienaa  a  litOa  better.  These  words,  <<  tfaet  which  by  aU  mm 
m  called  a  sacrifice^  is  the  sign  of  the  true  sacrifice/*-— <are  in 
the  tenth  book  of  St  Aastin '  de  Ciritate/  cap.  6.  and  maka 
a  distinct  qootation,  and  ought  by  the  printer  to  have  been 
divided  by  u  oohunn,  as  the  other.  But  the  following  words» 
*  in  which  the  flesh  of  Christ  afker  his  assumption  is  cele* 
bfaied  by  the  sacrament  of  remembrance/'  are  in  the  20fii 
boofct  cap.  21,  against  Faustns  the  Manichee*.  All  these  wofda 
and  divers  others  of  St.  Austin  I  knit  together  in  a  close 
Cfder,  like  a  continued  discourse ;  but  all  of  them  are  St. 
Austin's  words,  as  appears  in  the  places  set  down  in  the 
margeut  But  this  gentleman  cared  not  for  what  was  said 
by  St.  Austin,  he  was  as  well  pleased  that  a  figure  was  false 
printed ;  but  to  the  words  he  hath  nothing  to  say.  To  the 
fint  of  the  other  four  only  he  makes  this  crude  answer ;  that 
^  St.  Austin  denied  not  the  real  eating  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
encharist,  but  only  the  eating  in  that  gross,  carnal,  and  sen* 
sible  manner,  as  the  Caphamaites  conceived.'  To  which  I 
reply,  that  it  is  true,  that  upon  occasion  of  this  error  St. 
Austin  did  speak  those  words :  and  although  the  Roman 
error  be  not  so  gross  and  dull  as  that  of  the  Caphamaites, 
yet  it  was  as  fidse,  as  unreasonable,  and  as  impossible.  And 
be  the  occasion  of  the  words  what  they  are,  or  can  be,  yet 
upon  this  occasion  St.  Austin  spake  words,  which  as  well 
confute  the  Roman  error  as  the  Caphamaitical.  For  it  is  not 
only  false  which  the  men  of  Capernaum  dreamt  of,  but  the 
antithesis  to  this  is  that  which  St.  Austin  urges,  and  which 
comes  home  to  our  question, '  I  have  commended  to  you  a 
sacrament,  which  being  spiritually  understood  shall  quicken 
yon :'  but  because  St.  Austin  was  the  most  diligent  expounder 
of  this  mystery  among  aU  the  fathers,  I  will  gratify  my 
adversary,  or  rather  indeed  my  unprejudicate  readers,  by 
giving  some  other  very  clear  and  unanswerable  evidences  of 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Austin,  agreeing  perfectly  with  that  of  our 
church^ :  ^  At  this  time,  after  manifest  token  of  our  liberty 
hath  shined  in  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  we  are  not 
burdened  with  the  heavy  operation  of  sig^ :  but  some  few 
instead  of  many, — ^but  those  most  easy  to  bedone^  and  most 


saoriSeU  oaro  et  MBgnif  ante  mdTentiiai  Chriiti  per  Tictimas  slanKtii- 
AiMoi  prmnittalMUu' :  io  ptfaioat  ChritU  p«r  ipsaa  ▼eriUtem  reddebatar,  posi 
MoittsamChrUti  par  MCianeiitui  BamoriB  calebratar.  Lib.  tO.  e.  SI.  aootr.  Fmoa* 
loa  Ifaaiah.  7  Da  Doctr.  Chriat  lib.  S.  eap.  9. 
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gl<moii8  to  be  atiderstood«  and  most  pure  in  their  obsetm^ 
tion«  oTir  Lord  himself^  and  the  apostolical  discipline,  hath 
ddiveired  :  snch  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  the  cele^ 
bration  of  the'body  and  blood  of  onr  Lord,  which,  when  every 
otie  takes,  he  understands  whither  they  may  be  referred,  that 
he  may  give  them  veneration,  not  widi  carnal  service,  but 
with  a  spiritual  liberty.  For  as  to  follow  the  letter,  and  to 
take  the  signs  for  the  things  signified  by  them,  is  a  servile 
infirmity ;  so  to  interpret  die  signs  unprofitably  is  an  evil 
wandering  error*  But  he  that  understands  not  what  the 
Hign  signifies,  but  yet  understandeth  it  to  be  a  sign,  is  not 
poressed  with  servitude.  But  it  is  better  to  be  pressed  with  un- 
known signs,  so  they  be  profitable,  than,  by  expounding  them 
unprofitably,  to  thrust  our  necks  into  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
from  which  th^y  were  brought  forth.''  All  this  St.  Austin 
spake  concerning  the  sacramental  signs,  the  bread  and  the 
wine  in  the  eucharist;  and  if  by  these  words  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  affirm^  that  they  are  the  signs  signifying  ChHst's  body 
and  blood ;  let  who  please  to  undertake  it,  make  sense  of 
tbem :  for  my  part  I  ^cannot. 

To  the  same  purpose  are  these  words  of  his  * ; ''  Christ  is 
in  himself  once  immolated,  and  yet  in  the  sacrament  he  is 
sacrificed  not  only  in  the  solemnities  of  Easter,  but  every 
day  with  the  people.  Neither  indeed  does  he  lie,  who  being 
asked,  shall  answer,  that  he  is  sacrificed :  for  if  the  sacra- 
ments have  not  a  similitude  of  those  things  of  which  they  are 
sacraments,  they  were  altogether  no  sacraments ;  but  com- 
monly for  this  similitudethey  take  the  names  of  the  things 
themselves, '  sicut  ergo  secundum  quendam  modum,'  8cc.  As 
'  therefore  after  a  certain  manner'  the  sacrament  of  the  body 
of  Christ  is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  sacrament  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  so  the  sacrament  of  ikith 
(viz.  baptism)  is  faith."— Christ  is  but  once  immolated  or 
sacrificed  in  himself,  but  every  day  in  the  sacrament ;  that 
properly,  this  in  figure ;  that  in  substance,  this  in  similitude; 
that  naturally,  this  sacramentally  and  spiritually.  But  there- 
fore we  call  this  mystery  a  sacrifice,  as  we  call  the  sacra- 
ment Christ's  body,  viz.  by  way  of  similitude  or  after  a  cer- 
tain manner,  for  upon  this  account  the  names  of  the  things 
are  imputed  to  their  very  figures.  This  is  St.  Austin's  sense : 

>  Bpiit.  ts. 
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whiph  indeed  he  frequently  so  expresses.  Now  I  desire  it 
may  be  obserTed,  that  oftentimes  when  St.  Austin  speaking 
of  ihe  eucharist,  calls  it  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  he 
oftentimes  adds,  by  way  of  explication,  that  he  means  it,  in 
the  sacramental,  figurative  sense  ;  but  whenever  he  calls  it^ 
the.  figure  or  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body,  he  never  offers  to 
explain  that  by  any  words,  by  which  he  may  signify  such  a 
real  or  natural  being  of  Christ's  body  there,  as  the  church  of 
Rome  dreams  of;  but  he  ought  not,  neither  would  he  have 
given  offence  or  umbrage  to  the  church,  by  any  such  incu-. 
nous  and  loose  handling  of  things^  if  the  church  in  his  age 
had  thought  of  it,  otherwise,  than  that  it  was  Christ's  body 
in  a  sacramental  sense. 

Though  I  have  remarked  all  that  is  objected  by  A.  L.  yet 
£.  W«  *  is  not  satisfied  with  the  quotation  out  of  Gregory 
If azianzen,not  but  that  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  right,  for  he. 
sets  down  the  words  in  Latin  ^  ;  but  they  conclude  nothing 
against  transubstantiation.  Why  so?  because,  though  the  pas- 
chal was  a  type  of  a  type,  a  figure  of  a  figure,  yet '  in  St.  Gre- 
gory's sense,  Christ  concealed  under  the  species  of  bread  may 
be  rightly  called  a  figure  of  its  own  self>  more  dearly  here- 
after to  be  shewed  us  in  heaven.' — To  this  pitiful  answer  the- 
reply  is  easy.  St.  Gregory  clearly  enough  expresses  himself, 
that  in  the  immolation  of  the  passover  Christ  was  figured;, 
that  in  the  eucharist  he  still  is  figured ;  there  more  obscurely, 
Aere  more  clearly,  but  yet  still  but  typically,  or  in  figure ;. 
'  nunc  quidem  adhuc  typici  ;' '  here  we  are  partakers  of  him 
typically.'  Afterward  we  ^  shall  see  him  perfectly/  meaning, 
in  his  Father's  kingdom. — So  that  the  saint  affirms  Christ  to 
be  received  by  us  in  the  sacrament,  after  a  figurative  or  ty-. 
pical  manner :  and  therefore,  not  after  a  substantial,  as  that^ 
is  opposed  to  figurative.  Now  of  what  is  this  a  type  i— of 
himself  to  be  more  clearly  seen  in  heaven  hereafter. — It  ia  very 
true,  it  is  so ;  for  this  whole  ceremony,  and  figurative,  ritucd 
receiving  of  Chri8t*s  body  here,  does  prefigure  our  more  ex- 
cellent receiving  and  enjoying  him  hereafter ;  but  then  it  fol- 
lows that  the  very  proper  substance  of  Christ's  body  is  not 
here  ;  for  figure  or  shadow  and  substance  cannot  be  the  same  ^ 

•  p.  41. 

^  Oral.  S.  in  Pasoha.  Jan  rero  paxehalis  participet  erimat,  naoe  quidem  adbne 
tTpiei,  tametA  ap«rtids  lioet  q«ain  in  Teteri ;  legale  tiqvi4«n  paseba  (oec  eoirn 
dicara  ▼arebor)  figara  erat  obsoorior. 
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'to  say  a  thing  that  is  presentiis  a  figare  of  itself  hereafter,  is 
to  be  said  by  no  man  but  him  that  cares  not  what  he  says. 
'  I<femo  est  sui  ipsibs  imago/  saith  St.  Hilary « ;  and  yet  if 
it  were  possible  to  be  otherwise,  it  is  a  strange  figure  or 
«ign  of  a  thing,  that  what  was  invisible,  should  be  a  sign  of 
what  is  risible.  Bellarmine  **,  being  greatly  put  to  it  by  the  fa- 
thers calling  the  sacrament'the^gure  of  Christ's  body,'  says, 
it  is  in  some  sense  a  figure  of  Christ's  body  on  the  cross ;  and 
here  E.  W.  would  affirm  out  of  Nazianzen  that  it  is  a  figure 
of  Christ's  body  glorified.  Now  suppose  both  those  dreamers 
aay  right,  then  this  sacrament,  which  whether  you  look  for- 
wards or  backwards,  is  a  figure  of  Christ's  body, — cannot  be 
that  body  of  which  so  many  ways  it  is  a  figure.  So  that  the 
whole  force  of  E.  W.'s  answer  is  this  ;  that  if  tliat  which  is 
like  be  the  same,  dien  it  is  possible  that  a  thing  may  be  a  sign 
of  itself,  and  a  man  may  be  his  own  picture ;  and  that  which 
is  invisible,  may  be  a  sign  to  give  notice  to  come  see  a  thing 
that  is  visible.  ... 

I  have  now  expedited  this  topic  of  authority  in  this 
question.  Amongst  the  maiiy  reasons  I  urged  against  tran- 
fiubstantiation  (which  I  suppose  to  be  unanswerable,  and 
if  I  could  have  answered  them  myself,  I  would  not  have 
produced  them),  these  gentlemen  my  adversaries  are 
pleased  to  take  notice  but  of  one  * ;  but  by  that  it  may 
be  seen  how  they  could  have  answered  all  the  rest,  if  they 
had  pleased.  The  argument  is  this :  *  Every  consecrated  wa- 
fer (saith  the  church  of  Rome)  is  Christ's  body;  and  yet 
this  wafer  is  not  that  wafer,  therefore  either  this  or  that  is 
not  Christ's  body,  or  else  Christ  hath  two  natural  bodies  ; 
for  here  are  two  wafers.'  To  this  is  answered.  The  multi- 
plication of  wafers  does  notmultiply  bodies  to  Christy  no  more 
than  head  and  feet  infer  two  souls  in  a  man,  or  conclude 
there  are  two  Gods,  one  in  heaven,  and  the  other  in  earth, 
because  heaven  and  earth  are  more  distinct  than  two  wafers. 
— ^To  which  1  reply,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  in  the  head  and 
feet  as  in  two  parts  of  the  body  which  is  one  and  whole,  and 
so  is  but  in  one  place,  and  consequently  is  but  one  soul.  But 
if  the  feet  were  parted  from  the  body  by  other  bodies  inter- 
medial, then  indeed,  if  there  were  but  one  soul  in  feet  and 

*  lib.  de  S^nod.  '  De  Racbar.  lib.  9.  e.  15.  sect.  Est  igitur  terlia. 
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bead^  the  gendeman  bad  spoken  to  tbepoipose.  But  bfif 
these  wafers  are  two  entire  wafers,  separate  the  one  from  th^ 
other ;  bodies  intermedial  put  between ;  and  that  which  is 
here  is  no t  there ;  and  yet  of  each  of  them  it  is  affirmed,  that  ijt 
is  Christ's  body;  that  is,  of  two  wafers,  and  of  two  thousand 
wafers,  it  is  at  the  same  time  affirmed  of  every  one  that  it  i^ 
Christ's  body.  Now  if  these  wafers  are  substantially  no^ 
the  same*  not  one,  but  many ;  and  yet  every  one  of  thesf 
many  is  substantially  and  properly  Christ's  body,  then  these 
bodies  are  many,  for  they  are  many  of  whom  it  is  said, 
*  Every  one  distinctly,  and  separately,  and  in  itself,  is  Christ'f 
body/  ^.  For  his  comparing  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
wafer,  with  the  presence  of  God  in  heaven,  is  spoken 
without  common  wit  or  sense  ;  for  doee  any  man  say  tba^ 
God  is  in  two  places,  and  yet  be  the  same  one  God 7  Can 
God  be  in  two  places  that  cannot  be  in  one  i  Can  he  be  de« 
termined  and  numbered  by  places,  that  fills  all  places  by  hie 
presence  ?  or  is  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament,  as  God  is  in 
the  world,  that  is  '  repletivd,'  filling  all  things  alike,  spaces 
void  and  spaces  full,  and  there  where  there  is  no  place« 
where  the  measures  are  neither  time  nor  place,  bat  only  the 
power  and  will  of  God.  This  answer,  besides  that  it  is  weak 
and  dangerous,  is  also  to  no  purpose,  unless  the  church  of 
Rome  will  pass  over  to  the  Lutherans  and  maintain  the 
ubiquity  of^Christ's  body*  Yea,  hut  St.  Austin'  says  of  Christ 
**  ferebatur  in  manibus  suie,"  8cc.  "  he  bore  himself  in  his 
own  hands:"  and  what  then  f — *  Then  though  every  wafer  b« 
Christ's  body,  yet  the  multiplication  of  wafers  does  not  mul- 
tiply bodies :  for  then  there  would  be  two  bodies  of  Christ* 
when  he  carried  his  own  body  in  his  hands.' — ^To  this  I  answer, 
that  concerning  St.  Austin's  mind  we  are  already  satisfied, 
but  that  which  be  says  here  is  truO)  as  he  spake  and4ntettd*' 
ed  it;  for  by  bis  own  rule,  the  similitudes  and  figures  of 
things  are  oftentimes  oalled  by  the  names  of  those  thinga 
whereof  they  are  similitudes :  Christ  bore  his  own  body  in 
his  own  hands,  when  he  bore  the  sacrament  of  his  body;  for. 
of  that  also  it  is  true,  that  it  is  truly  his  body  in  a  sacramental^ 
spiritual,  and  real  manner,  that  is,  to  all  intents  and  pup- 
poses  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  According  to  the  words  oC 
St.  Austin  cited  by  P.  Lombard :  "  We  call  that  the  body  ot 

'  In  Pa.  ixxiife 
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Chtiat,  which,  hcing  taken  from  tiie  fraita  of  the  earthy  and 
cenaecrated  by  myttic  prayer,  we  reeeiTe  in  memory  of  the 
Lord's  ptarion;  which  when  by  the  handa  of  men  it  is  brought 
0n  to  dial  Tiaible  ahape,  it  is  .not  sanctified  to  become  so 
worthy  a  sacrament,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood  working  invi* 
aiUy  '/'•^->If  this  be  good  catholic  doctrine,  and  if  this  con-» 
fca^n  of  this  article  be  right,  the  charoh  of  England  is  right; 
bnt  then  when  the  churdi  of  Rome  will  not  let  us  alone 
in  this  troth  and  modesty  of  confession,  but  impose  what  id 
vaknown  in  antiqnity  and  Scripture,  and  against  common 
aenae,  and  the  reason  of  all  the  world ;  she  must  be  greatly 
in  the  wrong.  But  as  to  this  question,  I  was  here  only  to 
justify  the  Dissuasive ;  I  suppose  these  gentlemen  may  be 
Mly  satisfied  in  the  whole  inquiry,  if  they  please  to  read  a 
book^  I  have  written  on  this  subject  entirely,  of  which  hi- 
therto they  are  pleased  to  take  no  great  notice. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Half-Communion. 

Wkbh  the  French  ambassador  in  the  council  of  Trent,  A.  D. 
IMU,  made  instance  for  restitution  of  the  chalice  to  the  laity, 
among  other  oppositions  the  Cardinal  St.  Angelo  answered ; 
'  that  he  would  never  give  a  cup  full  of  such  deadly  poison  to 
the  people  of  France,  instead  of  a  medicine,  and  that  it  was 
better  to  let  them  die,  than  to  cure  them  with  such  remedies/ 
The  ambassador  being  greatly  offended,  replied; '  that  it  was 
not  fit  to  give  the  name  of  poison  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
to  call  tte  holy  apostles  poisoners,  and  the  lathers  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  of  that  which  followed  for  many  hun- 
dred years,  who  with  much  spiritual  profit  have  ministered  the 
eup  of  that  blood  to  all  the  people :'  this  was  a  great  and  a 
public,  yet  but  a  single  person,  ^at  gave  so  great  offence. 

One  of  the  greatest  scandals  that  ever  was  given  to  Christ*- 
endom,  was  given  by  the  council  of  Constance^;  which 

S  lAk  3b  SvTHii.  e.  4.  ia  iM  P.  lyMbftr^  Mat  11.  lib.  4.  ad  Bmm  lit  O. 
^  Cbriit't  aaal  tad  Spiritatl  PraseoM  io  Ibe  SMrtaiast,  tgaSostthe  Dootriaa  of 
TnuubstaatiatiM  i  frioted  at  Ldsdoo  hy  R.  Roytloa.  *  Saw*  13. 
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baying  acknowledged  that  Christ  adniiiiistered  this  Venerable 
sacrament  under  both  kinds  of  bread  and  wine,  and  that  in 
the  primitiye  church  this  sacrament  was  received  of  the  faith* 
fill  under  both  kinds,  yet  the  council  not  only  condemns  them 
as  heretics,  and  to  be  punished  accordingly,  who  say  it  is  un- 
lawful to  observe  the  custom  and  law  of  giving  it  in  one  kind 
pnly ;  but  under  pain  of  excommunication  forbids  all  priests 
to  communicate  the  people  under  both  kinds.    This  last 
thing  is  so  shameful  and  so  impious,  that  A.  L.  directly  de- 
pies  that  there  is  any  such  thing :  which  if  it  be  not  anargu^ 
ment  of  the  self-conviction  of  the  man,  and  a  resolution  to 
abide  in  his  error,  and  to  deceive  the  people  even  against  his 
knowledge,  let  all  the  world  judge:  for  the  words  of  the 
council's  decree,  as  they  are  set  down  by  Carranxa,  at  the  end 
of  the  decree,  are  these ;  "  Item  prcscipimus,  sub  poena  ex- 
communicationis,  quod  nuUus  presbyter  communicet  populum 
sub  utraque  specie  panis  et  vini^/'     I  need  say  no  more  in 
this  afiair :  to  affirm  it  necessary  to  do  in  the  sacraments 
what  Christ  did,  is  called  heresy ;  and  to  do  so  is  punished 
with  excommunication.    But  we  who  follow  Christ,  hope  we 
shall  communicate  with  him,  and  then  we  are  well  enough ; 
especially  since  the  very  institution  of  the  sacrament,  in  both 
kinds,  is  a  sufficient  commandment  to  minister  and  receive  it 
in  both  kinds.    For  if  the  church  of  Rome  upon  their  sup- 
position only,  that  Christ  did  barely  institute  confession,  do 
therefore  urge  it  as  necessary,  it  will  be  a  strange  partiality, 
that  the  confessed  institution  by  Christ  of  the  two  sacrament- 
al species^  shall  not  conclude  them  as  necessary,  as  the  other 
upon  an  unproved  supposition.   And  if  the  institution  of  tibe 
sacramept  in  both  kinds  be  not  equal  to  a  command,  then 
there  is  no  con^mand  to  receive  the  bread,  or  indeed,  to  re- 
ceive the  saprament  at  all :  but  it  is  a  mere  act  of  superero- 
gation, that  the  priests  do  it  at  all,  and  an  act  of  favour  aa4 
grace,  that  they  give  even  the  bread  itself  to  the  laity^ 

Bi^t  besides  this,  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  the  church 
of  Rome  only  bipds  her  subjects  to  observe  the  de^ee  of  aln 
staining  from  the  cup  'jure  humano,'  and  yet  they  shall  be 
bound  'jure  divino,'  to  believe  it  to  be  just,  aad  specially 
since  the  causes  of  so  scandalous  an  alteration  are  not  set 

down  in  the  decree  of^any  council  i  and  those  which  are  set 

« 

\  Logdmij.  A.D.  1600.  tpod  HonUoB  Cardon.  |».  440. 
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down  by  priyate  doctore,  besides  {hat  they  are  no  record  of 
the'  church,  they  are  ridicalous,  weak,  and  contemptible. 
Bat  as  Granatensis*  said  in  the  council  of  Trent, '  This  affair 
can  neither  be  regulated  by  Scripture  nor  traditions  (for 
surely  it  is  against  both),  but  by  wisdom ;'  wherein  because 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  circumspection,  I  suppose  the 
church  of  Rome  will  always  be  considering,  whether  she 
should  give  the  chalice  or  no ;  and  because  she  will  not  ac- 
knowledge any  reason  sufficient  to  give  it,  she  will  be  content 
to  keep  it  away  without  reason :  and,  which  is  worse,  the 
church  of  Rome  excommunicates"'  thoae  priests  that  com- 
municate the  people  in  both  kinds ;  but  the  primitive  church 
excommunicates  them  that  receive  but  in  one  kind.    It  is 
too  much  that  any  part  of  the  church  should  so  much  as  in 
a  single  instance  administer  the  holy  sacrament  otherwise 
than  it  is  in  the  institution  of  Christ ;  there  being  no  other 
warrant  for  doing  the  thing  at  all,  but  Christ's  institution, 
and  therefore  no  other  way  of  learning  how  to  do  it,  but  by 
the  same  institution  by  which  all  of  it  is  done.    And  if  there 
can  come  a  case  of  necessity  (as  if  there  be  no  wine,  or  if  a 
man  cannot  endure  wine),  it  is  then  a  disputable  matter,  whe- 
ther it  ought  or  not  to  be  omitted ;  for  if  the  necessity  be  of 
God's  making,  he  is  supposed  to  dispense  with  the  impossi- 
bility:  but  if  a  man  alters  what  God  appointed,  he  makes  to 
himself  a  new  institution ;  for  which,  in  this  case,  there  can 
be  no  necessity,  nor  yet  excuse.    But  suppose  either  one  or 
other;  yet  so  long  as  it  is,  or  is  thought,  a  case  of  necessity, 
the  thing  may  be  hopefully  excused,  if  not  actually  justified ; 
and  because  it  can  happen  but  seldom,  the  matter  is  not 
great :  let  the  institution  be  observed  always  where  it  can. 
But  then,  in  all  cases  of  possibility,  let  all  prepared  Christians 
be  invited  to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  according 
to  his  institution ;  or  if  that  be  too  much,  at  least  let  all  them 
that  desire  it,  be  permitted  to  receive  it  in  Christ's  way :  but 
that  men. are  not  suffered  to  do  so,  that  they  are  driven  from 
it»  that  they  are  called  heretic  for  saying  it  is  their  duty  to 
receive  it  as  Christ  gave  it  and  appointed  it,  that  they  should 
be  excommunicated  for  desiring  to  communicate  in  Christ's 

I  A.  p.  156S. 
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blood,  by  tbe  tymbol  of  his  blood,  aooording  to  Ibe  ordtf  of 
him  that  gave  his  blood;  this  is  such  a  stiange  piece  of 
Cbristiaiiity,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  ^hat  antichrist  oaQ 
do  more  against  it,  unless  he  take  it  all  away.  I  only  desira 
those  persons,  who  are  here  concemedi  to  weigh  well  the 
words  of  Christ,  and  the  consequents  of  them :  ''  He  thai 
breaketh  one  of  the  least  of  my  commandments,  and  shall 
teach  men  so,"  and  what  if  he  aw^^et  men  so  i  "shall  be  call* 
ed  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 

To  the  canon  last  mentioned  it  is  answeied,  that  tbe 
canon  speaks  not  of  receiving  the  sacrament  by  the  c(mima* 
nicants,  but  of  the  consummating  the  sacrifice  by  the  priest* 
To  this  I  leply,  I.  That  it  is  true  that  the  canon  was  partieu* 
larly  directed  to  the  priests,  by  the  title  which  thraiselvts 
put  to  it ;  but  the  canon  meddles  not  with  the  consecrating  ot 
not  consecrating  in  one  kind,  but  of  receiving ;  for  that  in 
the  title  of  the  canon.  The  priest  ought  not  to  *  ceeeiva'  tha 
body  of  Christ  without  the  blood ;  and  in  the  canon  itself* 
''  comperimns  autem,  quod  qutdam,  sumpta  corporis  saeri 
portione,  i  calice  sacrati  cruoris  abstineant."  By  whieb  it 
plainly  appears,  that  the  consecration  was  entire ;  for  it  waa 
*  calix  sacrati  cruoris,' '  the  consecrated  chalice,'  frott  whick 
out  of  a  fond  superstition  some  priests  did  abstain;  thecanoa 
therefore  relates  to  the  sumption  or  receiving,  not  the  sam* 
ficing  (as  these  men  love  to  call  it)  or  consecration ;  andthe 
sanction  itself  speaks  indeed  of  the  receptioi;i  of  the  sacra* 
ment,  but  not  a  word  of  it  as  it  is,  in  any  sense,  a  sacrifice  ; 
"  aut  integra  saciamenta  percipient,  ant  ab  integris  arcean^ 
tor."  So  that  the  distinction  of 'sacrament'  and  '  saorifioe* 
in  this  question  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  church  of  Rome* 
For  if  Pope  (3elasius  (for  it  was  his  canon)  knew  nothing  oC 
this  distii^tiouj  it  is  vainly  applied  to  the  expounding  of  bin 
words ;  but  if  he  did  know  of  it,  then  he  Imth  taken  thsd 
part  which  is  against  thechufchof  Rome  ;i  for  of  thin  mya- 
tery,  as  it  is  a  sacrament,  Gelasiua  speaks^  wkieh  theieftm 
v^st  relate  to  the  people  as  well  as  the  priest.  And  this 
canon  is  to  this  purpose  quoted  by  Cmwander  ''•  And,  2.  No 
man  is  abM  to  shew  that  ever  Obrint  appointed  one  way  of 
receiving  to  the  priest,  and  another  to  the  people.  The  law 
was  all  one,  the  example  the  same,  the  rule  is  simple  and 

*  In  Couolt  d«  Saora  Gobbui. 
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wdfono,  aBd  no  appearance  of  difference  in  the  Scripturei  or 
in  the  prunitiye  church :  so  that  though  the  canon  mention^ 
only  the  priesti  yet  it  must,  by  the  same  reason^  mean  all ; 
there  being  at  that  time  no  difference  known.  3.  It  is  called 
sacrilege  to  divide  one  and  the  same  mystery ;  meaning,  that 
to  receive  one  without  the  other,  is  to  divide  the  body  from 
the  blood  (for  the  dream  of  concomitancy  was  not  then  found 
out),  and  therefore  the  title  of  the  canon  is  thus  expressed ; 
*'  Corpus  Cbristi  sine  ejus  sanguine  sacerdos  non  debet  acci- 
pere;"  and  that  the  so  doing,  viz.  by  receiving  one  without 
the  other,  cannot  be  without  sacrilege.  4.  Now  suppose  at 
last,  that  the  priests  only  are  concerned  in  this  canon,  yet 
even  then  also  Uiey  are  abundantly  reproved,  because  even  the 
priests  in  the  church  of  Rome  (unless  they  consecrate)  corn- 
mnmcate  but  in  one  kind.  6.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
although  in  the  church  of  Rome  there  is  great  use  made  of 
the  distinction,  of  its  being  sometime '  a  sacrifice,'  sometime 
only  '  a  sacrament,'  as  friar  Anthony  Mondolphus  said  in 
the  council  of  Trent,  yet  the  arguments,  by  which  the  Romaa 
doctors  do  usually  endeavour  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  the 
half-communion,  do  destroy  this  distinction,  viz.  that  of 
Christ's  ministering  to  the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  and  St.  Paul 
in  the  ship :  in  which  either  there  is  no  proof  or  no  consecra* 
tion  in  both  kinds,  and  consequently  no  sacrifice :  for  there 
is  mention  made  only  of  '  blessing  the  bread,'  for  they  re« 
ceived  thai  which  was  blessed ;  and  therefore  either  the  con- 
secration was  imperfect,  or  the  reception  was  entire. 

To  this  purpose  abo  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose  are  severe^ 
and  speak  clearly  of  communicants  without  distinction  of 
priest  and  people :  which  distinction,  though  it  be  in  this 
article  nothing  to  the  purpose,  yet  I  observe  it  to  prevent 
svch  trifling  cavils,  which  my  adversaries  put  me  often  to 
ight  with.  His  words  are  these :  ''  He  (vb.  the  apostle  St, 
Paul)  saitb,  that  ke  is  unworthy  of  the  Lord,  who  otherwise 
celebrates  the  mystery  than  it  was  delivered  by  him.  For  be 
cannot  be  devout,  that  presumes  otherwise  than  it  was  giveQ 
by  the  author ;  therefore  he  before  admonishes,  that  accord- 
ing to  tile  order  delivered,  the  mind  of  him  that  comes  to 
the  eueharisi  of  our  Lord,  be  devout ;  for  there  is  a  judgment 
to  come,  that  as  every  one  comes,  so  he  may  render  an  ac- 
count in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  because  they  who 
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come  without  the  discipline  of  the  delivery  (or  traditionXand 
of  conversation^  are  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
LordV    One  of  my  adversaries  i*  says,  these  words  of  St. 
Ambrose  are  to  be  understood  only  of  the  priest:  and  it  ap- 
pears so,  by  the  word '  celebrat/  not  '  recipit;'  he  that  *  ce- 
lebrates' otherwise  than  is  delivered  by  Christ.     To  this  I 
answer,  that  first  it  is  plain,  and  St.  Ambrose  so  expresses 
his  meaning,  to  be  of  all  that  receive  it,  for  so  he  says,  "that 
the  mind  of  him  that  cometh  to  the  eucharist  of  our  Lord, 
ought  to  be  devout.''    2.  It  is  an  ignorant  conceit,  that  St. 
Ambrose  by  '  celebrat,'  means  the  priest  only,  because  he 
only  can  celebrate.     For  however  the  church  of  Rome  does 
now  almost  impropriate  that  word  to  the  priest,  yet  in  the 
primitive  church  it  was  no  more  than  '  recipit'  or '  accedit  ad 
eucharistiam,'  which  appears   not  only  by  St.  Ambrose's 
expounding  it  so  here, — ^but  in  St.  Cyprian  %  speaking  to  a 
rich  matron, "  Locuples  et  dives  Dominicum  celebrare  te  ere- 
dis,  et  corban  omnino  non  respicis  ?"  "  Dost  thou,  who  art 
rich  and  opulent,  suppose  that  you  '  celebrate'  the  Lord's 
supper  (or  sacrifice),  who  regardest  not  the  poor  man's  bas- 
ket?" <  Celebrat' is  the  word,  and  'receive'  must  needs  be 
the  signification  :  and  so  it  is  in  St.  Ambrose ;  and  therefore 
I  did,  as  I  oughty  translate  it  so.    3.  It  is  yet  objected,  that 
I  translate  "  aliter  quam  ab  eo  traditum  est,"  "  otherwise  than 
he  appointed ;"  whereas  it  should  be,  '^  otherwise  than  it  was 
given  by  him."    And  this  surely  is  a  great  matter,  and  the 
gentleman  is  very  subtle.     But  if  be  be  asked,  whether,  or  no 
Christ  appointed  it  to  be  done  as  he  did,  to  be  given  as  he 
gave  it ;  I  suppose  this  deep  and  wise  note  of  his  will  just  come 
to  nothing.  But '  ab  eo  traditum  est,'  of  itself  signifies, '  ap- 
pointed ;'  for  this  he  delivered  not  only  by  his  hands,  but  by 
his  commandment  of  '  Hoc  facite ;'  that  was  his  *  appoint* 
ment.'    Now  that  all  this  relates  to  the  whole  institution  and 
doctrine  of  Christ  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  to  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  elements,  the  reception  of  the  chalice,  fui  well 

« In  Corinth,  xi.  Indignam  dioil  esM  Domino,  qni  alitor  mjtteriain  celebral  quM 
nb  eo  trnditoB  ett.  Non  enim  potest  deTOtu  esae,  qni  ^ter  pnefunit  qatm  datooi 
Ml  nb  Mctore.  Ideoqne  pneaonet,  at  aewMidani  ordiatn  traditam  derota  ipMit  oft 
•ocAdentis  nd  oncharistiua  Domini :  qnuniam  fotorom  est  jadicinm,  nt  qocmndmo- 
dnm  SfBoodit  anusqdisqoe,  roddst  oaasns  in  die  Domini  Jesa  Christi :  qaia  siae 
disetplini  txsditioBb  et  convenetiunis  qoi  accedttnt,  rei  suit  eorporis  et  sMSWBts 
Pomini. 

p-  A.  Ij.  p.  4.    '  4  Sem.  1.  de  Eleenoi. 
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as  £he  confiecrated  bread,  appears,  1.  By  the  general  terms; 
''  qui  aliter  mysterium  celebrat/'  '*  he  that  celebrates  otber- 
i/vise  than  Christ  delivered."  2.  These  words  are  a  comment- 
ary upon  that  of  St.  Paul,  ''  He  that  eats  this  bread,  and 
drinks  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  is  guilty  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the'  Lord."  Now  hence  St.  Ambrose,  arguing 
that  all  must  be  done,  as  our  Lord  delivered,  says  also  '  that 
the  bread  must  be  eaten,  and  the  cup  drunk,  as  our  Lord  de-i 
livered :  and  he  that  does  not  do  both,  does  not  do  what  our. 
Lord  delivered.'  3.  The  conclusion  of  St.  Ambrose  is  full  to 
this  particular:  "They  are  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  o£ 
Christ,  who  come  withoutthe  discipline  of  the  delivery  and  of 
conversation ;"  that  is,  they  who  receive  without  due  pre- 
paration,  and  not  after  the  manner  it  was  delivered,  that  is,, 
under  the  differing  symbols  of  bread  and  wine.  To  which  we 
may  add  that  observation  of  Cassander%  and  of  Yossius; 
that  the  apostles  represented  the  persons  of  all  the  faithful, 
and  Christ  saying  to  them,  '  Take  and  eat,'  he  said  also, 
'  Drink  ye  all  of  this  ;'  he  said  not,  '  Eat  ye  all  of  this  ;'  and 
therefore  if  by  virtue  of  these  words,  '  Drink  ye  all  of  this,' 
the  laity  be  not  commanded  to  drink,  it  can  never  be  proved 
that  the  laity  are  commanded  to  eat  \  ^omnes'  is  added  to 
'bibite,' but  it  is  not  expressly  added  to  '  accipite  et  come- 
dite;'  and  therefore  Paschasius  Radbertus*,  who  lived  about 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  Christ's  incarnation,  so. 
expounds  the  precept  without  any  hesitation,  "  Bibite  ex 
hoc  omnes,  i.  e.  tam  ministri  quam  reliqui  credentes,"  '*  Drink, 
ye  all  of  this,  as  well  they  that  minister,  as  the  rest  of  the 
believers." — And  no  wonder,  since  for  their  so  doing  they, 
have  the  example  and  institution  of  Christ ;  by  which  as  by 
an  irrefragable  and  undeniable  argument,  the  ancient  fathers 
used  to  reprove  and  condemn  all  usages  which  were  not  ao-, 
cording  to  it.  For  saith  St.  Cyprian  ^  "  If  men  ought  not  to. 
l^reak  the  least  of  Christ's  commandments,  how  much  less 
those  great  ones,  which  belong  to  the  sacrament  of  our  Lord's 
passion  and  redemption,  or  to  change  it  into  any  thing  but. 
that  which  was  appointed  by  him?"  Now  this  was  spoken 
against  those  who  refused  the  hallowed  wine,  but  took  water, 
instead  of  it ;  and  it  is  of  equal  force  against  them,  that  give 

'  Dtfp.  5.  do  Sacra  CcBDit. 

*  Lib.  de  Corps  ct  Saog.  Douiai,  cap.  Id^  *  £pitt  63. 
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to  the  hdty  no  cup  at  all ;  but  wbaterer  the  instance  wti  or 
eonld  be,  St.  Cyprian  reproves  it  upon  the  only  account  of 
preraricating  Christ's  institution.  The  whole  epistle  is  worth 
reading  for  a  full  satisfaction  to  all  wise  and  sober  Christ* 
ians :  *^  Ab  eo  quod  Christus  magister  et  pnecepit  et  geasit, 
humana  et  novella  institutione  decedere/'  "  By  a  new  and 
human  institution  to  depart  from  what  Christ  our  master 
commanded  and  did ;''  that  the  bishops  would  not  do :  ''  ta- 
men  quoniam  quidam/'  &c.  "  because  there  are  some  who 
simply  and  ignorantly,*'  *'  in  calice  Dominico  sanctificando 
et  plebi  ministrando  non  hoc  faciunt  quod  Jesus  Christus 
Dominus  et  Deus  noster,  saorificii  hujus  auctoret  doctor^ 
fecit  et  docuit/'  8cc.  "  in  sanctifying  the  cup  of  the  Lord» 
and  giving  it  to  the  people,  do  not  do  what  Jesus  Christ  did 
and  taught,  viz.  they  did  not  give  the  cup  of  wine  to  the  peo- 
ple ;'^  therefore  St.  Cyprian  cdls  them  to  return  '*  ad  radicem 
et  originem  traditionis  Dominies,"  "  to  the  root  and  ori- 
ginal of  the  Lord's  delivery."  Now  besides  that  St.  Cyprian 
plainly  says,  that  when  the  chalice  was  sanctified,  it  W^isals'o 
ministered  to  the  people;  I  desire  it  to  be  considered,  whe- 
ther or  no  these  words  do  not  plainly  reprove  the  Roman 
doctrine  and  practice,  in  not  giving  the  consecrated  chalice 
to  the  people :  do  they  not  recede  from  the  root  and  ori- 
ginal of  Christ's  institution?  Do  they  do  what  Christ  did? 
Do  they  teach  what  Christ  taught  i  Is  not  their  practice 
quite  another  thing  than  it  was  at  first  i  Did  not  the  ancient 
ohurch  do  otherwise  tBan  these  men  do  i  and  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  do  otherwise  i  They  urged  the  doctrine  and 
example  of  our  Lord,  and  the  whole  economy  of  the  mystery 
was  their  warrant  and  their  reason  :  for  they  always  believed, 
that  a  peculiar  grace  and  yirtne  were  signified  by  the  symbol 
of  wine ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  chalice  was  an  excellent 
representment  and  memorial  of  the  efibsion  of  Christ's  blood 
for  us,  and  the  joining  both  the  symbols  signifies  the  entire 
refection  and  nourishment  of  our  souls,  bread  and  drink 
being  the  natural  provisions ;  and  they  design  and  signify 
our  redemption  more  perfectly,  the  body  being  given  for  our 
bodies,  and  the  blood  for  the  cleansing  our  souls,  the  life  of 
every  animal  being  in  the  blood :  and  finally,  this,  in  the  in- 
tegrity, signifies  and  represents  Christ  to  have  taken  body 
and  soul  for  our  redemption.    For  these  reasons  the  '  ehurc^ 
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of  Cbd  always,  in  all  her  public  communiona,  gate  the  chaKcd 
to  the  people  for  above  a  thousand  yean.'    This  was  all  I 
would  have  remarked  in  this  so  evident  a  matter,  bat  that  1 
observed,  in  a  short  spiteful  passage  of  E.  W.  p.  44,  a  noto- 
rious untruth,  spoken  with  ill  intent  concerning  the  holy 
Mmmunion  as  understood  by  Protestants.    The  words  are 
these; ''  Seeing  the  fruit  of  Protestant  communion  is  only  to 
stir  up  faith  in  the  receiver,  I  can  find  no  reason  why  their 
bit  of  bread  only,  may  not  as  well  work  that  effect,  as  to  taste 
of  their  wine  with  it.''  To  these  words,  1. 1  say,  that  although 
stirring  up  faith  is  one  of  the  divine  benefits  and  blessings  of 
the  holy  communion,  yet  it  is  falsely  said,  that  the  fruit  of 
the  Protestant  communion  is  only  to  stir  up  faith.  For  in  the 
catechism  of  the  church  of  England  it  is  affirmed,  that  "  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  re- 
ceived of  the  faithful  in  the  Lord*8  supper :  and  that  our  souls 
are  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  as  onr  bodies  are  by  the  bread  and  wine,"  and  that 
of  stirring  up  our  faith  is  not  at  all  mentioned :  so  ignorant, 
80  deceitful,  or  deceived,  is  E.  W.,  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England.    But  then,  as  for  his  foolish  sarcasm, 
calling  the  hallowed  elements  a  '  bit  of  bread,'  which  he 
does  in  scorn  ;  he  might  have  considered,  that  if  we  had  a 
mind  to  find  fiiult  whenever  his  church  gives  us  cause,  that 
the  Papist's  wafer  is  scarce  so  much  as '  a  bit  of  bread,'  it  is 
more  like  marchpane  than  common  bread,  and  besides  that 
(as  Salmeron  "  acknowledges)  anciently,  ''  olim  ex  pane  uno 
sua  cuique  particula  frangi  consueverat,"  that  which  we  in 
our  church  do,  was  the  custom  of  the  church  ;  out  of  a  great 
loaf  to  give  particles  to  every  communicant,  by  which  the 
eommunioation  of  Christ's  body  to  all  the  members  is  better 
represented ;  and  that  Durandus  \  affirming  the  same  thing* 
says  that  the  Grecians  continue  it  to  this  day ;  besides  this, 
I  say,  the  author  of  the  Roman  order  (says  Cassander  ^)  took 
il  very  ill,  that  the  loaves  of  bread,  ofiered  in  certain  churches 
for  the  use  of  the  sacrificei  should  be  brought  from  the  form  of 
true  bread  to  so  alight  and  slender  a  form,  which  he  calls '  mi- 
nutiasaummulariamm  oblatarum,"  '  scraps  of  little  pennies/ 

■  Salmer.  in  t  Cor.  x.  ditp.  17.  p.  183. 
.    s  Dorand.  Rfttioo.  Divin.  Oflie.  Kb.  4.  e.  55. 
f  Gufind.  litarg .  c.  27.  moU  Bt  evm  ntiiatt. 
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or  pieces  of  money,  and  not  worthy  to  be  called  bread,  being 
such  which  no  nation  ever  used  at  their  meals  for  breads; 
But  this  is  one  of  the  innovations,  which  they  have  intro* 
daced  into  the  religious  rites  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  little 
noted,  they  having  so  many  greater  changes  to  answer  for. 

But  itseems  this  section  was  too  hot  for  them,  they  loved 
not  much  to  meddle  with  it ;  and  therefore  I  shall  add  no 
more  fuel  to  their  displeasure,  but  desire  the  reader,  who 
would  fully  understand  what  is  fit  to  be  said  in  this  question, 
to  read  it  in  a  book  of  mine  which  I  call  '  Ductor  Dubitaa- 
tium,^  or  the  'Cases  of  Conscience';'  only  I  must  needs 
observe,  that  it  is  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  all  Protestants, 
when  so  manifestly  they  have  Christ  on  their  side  in  this 
question  against  the  church  of  Rome.  To  which  I  only  add, 
that  for  above  seven  hundred  years  after  Christ,  it  was  es- 
teemed sacrilege  in  the  church  of  Rome  to  abstain. from  the 
cup,  and  that,  in  the  '  ordo  Romanus,'  the  communion  is  al- 
ways described  with  the  cup ;  how  it  is  since,  and  how  it 
comes  to  be  so,  is  too  plain.  But  it  seems  the  church  hath 
power  to  dispense  in  this  affair,  because  St.  Paul  said,  that 
the  "  ministers  of  Christ  are  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of 
God  :*'  as  was  learnedly  urged  in  the  council  of  Trent  in  the 
doctrine  about  this  question. 


r< 


SECTION   V. 

Of  the  Scriptures  and  Service  in  an  unknown  Tongue. 

The  question  being  still  upon  the  novelty  of  the  Roman 
doctrines  and  practices ;  I  am  to  make  it  good  that  the 
present  article  and  practice  of  Rome  are  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  To  this  purpose 
I  alleged  St.  Basil  in  his  sermon  or  book  **  de  Variis  Scrip- 
tures locis :"  but,  say  my  adversaries,  '  there  is  no  such 
book  *.'  Well !  was  there  such  a  man  as  St.  Basil  ?  If  so, 
we  are  well  enough ;  and  let  these  gentlemen  be  pleased  to 
look  into  his  works  printed  at  Paris,  1547,  by  Carola  Guil- 
lard,  and  in  p.  130,  he  shall  see  this  book,  sermon,  or  ho- 

*  Lib.  2.  chap.  5.  nile  9.  *  £.  VV.  p.  45.  and  A.  L.  p.  S5. 
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mily,  •  in  aliquot  scripture  locos/  at  the  beginning  of  which 
he  hath  an  exhortation  in  the  words  placed  in  the  margent ; 
there  we  shall  find  the  lost  sheep :  the  beginning  of  it  is  an 
exhortation  to  the  people,  congregated  to  **  get  profit  and 
edification  by  the  Scriptures  read  at  morning-prayer,  the  mo- 
nitions in  the  Psalms,  the  precepts  of  the  Proverbs;  search 
ye  the  beauty  of  the  history,  and  the  examples,  and  add  to 
these  the  precepts  of  the  apostles.  But  in  all  things  join 
the  words  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  crown  and  perfection ;  that 
receiving  profit  from  them  all,  ye  may  at  length  turn  to  that 
to  which  every  one  is  sweetly  affected,  and  for  the  doing  of 
which  he  hath  received  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  *." 

Now  this  difficulty  being  over,  all  that  remains  for  my 
own  justification  is,  that  I  make  it  appear  that  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Austin,  Aquinas,  and  Lyra,  do  respect- 
ively exhort  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  exhorting  even 
the  laity  to  do  so,  and  testify  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
church  in  praying  in  a  known  tongue,  and  commending  this 
as  most  useful,  and  condemning  the  contrary  as  being  useless 
and  without  edification.  I  shall  in  order  set  down  the  doc- 
trine they  deliver,  in  theirown  words;  and  then  the  impertinent 
cavils  of  the  adversaries  will  of  themselves  come  to  nothing. 

St.  Chrysostom**  commenting  upon  St.  Paul's  words  con- 
cerning preaching  and  praying  for  edification,  and  so  as  to 
be  understood ;  coming  to  those  words  of  St.  Paul,  *  If  I  pray 
with  my  tonfue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  mind  is  without 
firuit,' — "  you  see"  (saith  he)  "  how,  a  little  extolling  prayer, 
he  shews,  that  he  who  is  such  a  one  (viz.  as  the  Apostle 
there  describes)  is  not  only  unprofitable  to  others,  but  also 
to  himself,  since  his  mind  is  without  fruit.*' — Now  if  a  man, 
praying  what  he  understands  not,  does  not,  cannot  profit 
himself;  how  can  he  that  stands  by,  who  understands  no 
more,  be  profited  by  that  which  does  him  that  speaks  no 
good  i  For  Ood  understands  though  he  does  not ;  and  yet  he 
that  so  prays,  reaps  no  benefit  to  himself,  and  therefore  nei- 
ther can  any  man  that  understands  no  more.    The  affirm- 


•  AeeordemiDi,  qo«0O»  •«  his  tpiriUidibu  MraonibM  «|«i  ImU  noat  medieiMe. 
RaaiatiMttniM  aanm,  qa»  mn\  in  pMlnris,  moaitioBaiii ;  prov«rbialia  pnecvpu, 
hutoritt  pttlchritodiiiMi,  eaenplAqae  iofeftttgate.  His  addito  tpoitoiiM  naiidate. 
!■  ombiInu  veroiUuiquaa  ooRwida  parfectioaanqaa,  verba  avaafvliea  oe^jaagita^  at 
ax  omaiboa  atiKtataM  aapiaatati  ad  id  denam  coavartatit,  at  revartaaiiiii  ad  qaa4 
qaisqaa  jacaad^  aat  alTectea,  at  ad  qaad  abcaodttH  giatita  ft  ipirfta  mboIo  aeeapit. 

^  35.  Homil.  la  1  Car.  sir.  chap. 

.VOL*    Xl.  K 
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ation  is  plain,  and  the  reason  cogent.  To  the  same  purpose 
are  the  words  of  St.  Chrysostooi,  which  A.  L.  himself^ 
quotes  out  of  him ;  ''  If  one  speaks  in  only  the  Persian  tongue, 
or  some  other  strange  tongue,  but  knows  not  what  he  saith, 
certainly  he  will  be  a  barbarian  even  to  himself,  and  not  to 
another  only,  because  he  knows  not  the  force  of  the  words/' 
This  is  no  more  than  what  St.  Paul  said  before  him ;  but 
they  all  say,  that  he  who  hears  and  understands  not, 
whether  it  be  the  speaker  or  the  scholar,  is  but  a  barba« 
rian.  Thus  also  St.  Ambrose  ^  in  his  commentary  upon  the 
words  of  St.  Paul :  "  The  Apostle  says.  It  is  better  to  speak 
a  few  words,  that  are  open  or  understood,  that  all  may  un- 
derstand, than  to  hare  a  long  oration  in  obscurity :"  that  is 
his  sense  for  reading  and  preaching :  now  for  prayer  he  adds, 
"  The  unskilful  man,  hearing  what  he  understands  not,  knows 
not  when  the  prayer  ends,  and  answers  not  Amen,  that  is, 
'  So  be  it,'  or '  It  is  true;'  that  the  blessing  may  be  established  :" 
and  a  little  after,  '*  If  ye  meet  together  to  edify  the  church, 
those  things  ought  to  be  said,  which  the  hearers  may  under- 
stand. For  what  profit  is  it  to  speak  with  a  tongue,  when 
he  that  hears,  is  not  profited  ?  Therefore  he  ought  to  hold 
his  peace  in  the  church,  that  they  who  can  profit  the  hearers, 
may  speak*." — St.  Austin 'compares  "  singing  in  the  church 
wiUiout  understanding  to  the  chattering  of  parrots  and  mag* 
pies,  crows  and  jackdaws.  But  to  sing  with  understanding 
is  by  the  will  of  God  given  to  man.  And  we  who  sing  the 
divine  praises  in  the  church,  must  remember  that  it  is  wri^ 
ten,  'Blessed  is  the  people  that  understands  singing  of 

«  p.  £5.  *  In  1  Cor.  wt. 

*  Ctlliat  dicit  (Apoitoloi)  paocii  Terbis  in  apertione  sermoDis  loqai,  quod  om- 
■Minlolligut,  qaim  prolixAai  orttioBem  babera  iBobsoaro.  Imperitai  oniBi  aodioBB 
quod  DOB  iotolligit,  aoaeit  fiiieo  orttioBii,  et  oob  rMpoodet  Ameo,  id  «i(,  ttrum,  ut 
coDfirmetar  benediotio.  Et  in  hme  verba  '  Nam  tn  qaidem  bene  gratiaa  agin'  de  eo 
dicit qoi  eognha  aibi  loqnitar^qvia aoit  quiddiait:  'and  alioa  noa ■difictlar:'  li atiq«o 
ad  eooleaiam  ledificandam  oonveaitia,  ea  dabent  dici  que  iotelligant  aadiaaiea.  Nam 
quid  prodest  at  lingoa  toquatar  qaaoi  boIob  scit,  nt  qai  aadit,  nihil  proficiai.  Ided 
loBtra  dabet  in  eeeleaift,  at  ii  loqnaator  qni  proannt  aadaentibua. 

'  St.  Augotft.  in  2.  Comment,  in  Ps.  xTiii.  Depreoati  Dominom  at  ab  oecaltis 
BOitria  Biandet  noa,  et  ab  alieni«  parcat  aervi«  sait,  quid  hoc  sit  inlalligere  debemns, 
«t  lnittBB&  mioBB,  noB  qoaal  avin*  roee,  oaateBUia.  Nam  et  MornJm,  et  Pailtaei,  et 
Corvi,  at  Pitm,  at  haJBimodi  volosraa,  aiBpa  ab  boaioibaA  dooenUir  aonara  ^uod  bob^ 
cioat.  SeiaBtar  antem  CBBlare  non  avi  and  Iramini  Dit iB4 1 oluiOata  ooocoaaam  eat^ 
Si  pbbIo  poat : — Noa  oBlam  qai  ia  ooelcaiA  diviaa  doqaia  aaatara  didioimBa,  aimol 
atJBBi  iB»tara  dobamBaaaaa  qaod  acriplBm  aat,  '  BaatBa  popalaa  qai  iotalligil  jabil^ 
tioBom :'  proiada  obartMiau  qtod  aoBioBi  ?ooe  aantavimBa,  aerOBo  otiBBi  oorda  mmb 
ao  Tidere  dabamm. 
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pmises/  Therefore^  most  belored,  what  with  a  joined  voice 
ire  have  8ttDg»  we  murt  nnderstaiKl  aod  discern  with  a  serene 
heart.''  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  woods  of  Lyra  and 
Aquinas  ^  which  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  withal  here« 
but  have  set  them  down  in  the  margent,  that  the  strange  con- 
fidence of  these  Romanists,  outfacing  notorious  and  evident 
words,  may  be  made^  if  possible,  yet  more  conspicuous. 

In  pursuance  of  this  doctrine  of  Sti  Paul  and  the 
fathers,  the  primitive  Christians  in  their  several  ages  and 
ciMiiitries  were  oareful,  that  the  Bible  should  be  translated 
into  aU  kmguages  where  Christianity  was  planted*  That 
the  Bibles  were  in  Greek  is  notorious;  and  that  they  were 
used  among  the  people  St.  Chrysostdm'  is  witness,  that  it 
was  so,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  so-  For  he  exhorts,  '*  Vacc-^ 
mus  ergo  Scripturis^  dilectissimi,''  8cc.  "Let  us  set  time 
apart  to  be  conversant  in  the  Scripture,  at  least  in  the  Oos* 
pels;  let  us  frequently  handle  them  to  imprint  them  in  our 
minds,  which  becanse  the  Jews  neglected,  they  were  com* 
ttanded  to  have  their  books  in  their  hands  ; — but  let  us  not 
have  them  in  our  hands,  but  in  our  houses  and  in  our  hearts  !'^ 
by  which*  words  we  may  easily  understand,  that  all  the 
churches  of  the  Greek  communion  had  the  Bible  in  their 
vulgar  tongue,  ^nd  were  called  upon  to  use  them  as  Christ- 
ians ought  to  do,  that  is,  to  imprint  them  in  their  hearts: 
and  speaking  of  8t<  John  ^  and  his  Gospel,  he  says  that  the 
Syrians,  Indians,  Persians,  and  Ethiopians,  and  infinite 
other  niations,  etc  rv^v  avrwv  /xcrd/SaXt^vrcc  yXCrrrtcp  ra  itipt 
to6tov  S6yfjtaTa  AnaxBivra,  l/tia9ev  avOpuntot  j3ap)3apo<  ^iXo<ro- 
fUv'f  'they  grew  wise  by  translating  his  (St  John's>doctrine^ 
into  their  several  languages.'-^But  it  is  more  that  St.  Aus- 
tin says:  ''The  divine  Scripture,  by  which  help  is  supplied 

'  Tho.  AqaiR.  in  1  Car.  xir.  Ule  qui  btelUglt  rafioitur,  et  <|Qaiit]im  nd  inteUeo* 
tarn  et  qntntam  jid  ftffSictoiii ;  led  meu  cgus  qiu  son  ialelligitt  est  siim  fraoto  refeo- 
tiooii. — And  fgiin :  Qatntam  ad  fraolmn  detotioais  ipirUvalM,  privaivrqiii  bom  bI-i 
tendil  ad  ea  qua  oral,  aeii  ooo  inlelligit. — Ljra :  Casieram  hio  ooMeqaantfar  id«« 
oateodit  in  oralionn  public^  quia  ai  popnloa  inteUigat  orationem  aea  benediatioDam, 
aacerdotia,  melina  redaoitor  in  Daam  et  devotioa  Anen. — And  again  :  iVo^ar  qnod 
in  ecdetiaprimitiTli  benediclioaaa  etcaBtera  omnia  lege  eommonia  fiebaat  ioTaig«rl«» 
For  ot '  oonnon  things,'  that  is«  thioga  in  piiblio  the  Diaaoaaive  sj^e^Iiat  eomaian 
prajen,  common  preaohinga,  common  eocbariata  and  thaakagif  inga,  commpn  bieaa-' 
inga.     All  these  and  all  other  public  and  common  things  being  used  in  the  ftilgaV: 
toogBO  in  the  primitive ;  '  oommaoia*  and  <  omnia'  are  aq<Mvalant,b«i  *  oommimia'  ia 
Ljra'a  word. 

t  Homil.  1.  in  Job.  ^i\U 

•>  Homil  1.  in  viii.  JobRO.  Videat  lector  S.  Baail.  in  Aaoart.  in  t78.  reap,  in  r^gyl. 

bravffir.  at  Caaaidore. 

k2 
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to  SO  great  diseases,  proceeded  from  one  language  which  op- 
portunely might  be  carried  over  the  whole  world,  that,  being 
by  the  various  tongues  of  interpreters  scattered  far  and  wide» 
it  might  be  made  known  to  the  nations  for  their  salvation,  \*' 
And  Theodoret  speaks  yet  more  plainly  ^ ; ''  We  have  mani- 
featly  shewn  to  you  the  inexhausted  strength  of  the  apos- 
tolic .  and  prophetic  doctrine ;  for  the  universal  face  of  the 
earth,  whatsoever  is  under  the  suo,  is  now  full  of  those 
words.  For  the  Hebrew  books  are  not  only  tranalated  into 
the  Greek  idiom,  but  into  the  Roman  tongue,  the  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Indian,  Armenian,  Scythiui)  Sauromatic  language ; 
and,  that  I  may  speak  once  for  aU,  into  all  tongues,  which  at 
this  day  the  nations  use." — By  these  authorities  of  these 
fathers  we  may  plainly  see,  how  different  the  Roman  doo- 
trine  and  practice  are  from  the  sentiment  and  usages  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  with  what  false  confidence  the  Roman 
adversaries  deny  so  evident  truth,  having  no  other  way  to 
make  their  doctrine  seem  tolerable,  but  by  outfacing  the  known 
sayings  of  so  many  excellent  persons ;  and  especially  of  St. 
Paul,  who  could  not  qpeak  his  mind  in  apt  and  intelligible 
words,  if  he  did  not,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ex- 
hort the  church  to  pray  ^  and  prophesy  so  as  to  be  under- 
Stood  by  the  catechumens,  and  by  all  the  people ;  that  is, 
to  do  otherwise  than  they  do  in  the  Roman  church.  Christ- 
ianity is  a  simple,  wise,  ititelligible,  and  easy  religion ;  and 
yet  if  a  man  will  resolve  against  any  proposition,  he  may 
wrangle  himself  into  a  puzzle,  and  make  himself  not  to  un- 
derstand it  so,  though  it  be  never  so  plain :  what  is  plainer 
than  the  testimony  of  their  own  Cajetan  ^,  **  that  it  were 

*  Dr  Doetrin.  Chrisluni,  lib.  S.  o.  5.  Ex  qoo  hctttm  est,  of  etiam  wriptondi?!- 
aa,  qai  tanlii  aiariw  baaMnaivm  TolnUtaa  ubTenitor,  ab  bbA  lingok  profeelB, 
qoB  opportooe  potntt  per  orb«B  terrumn  dinemiiwri,  per  tiriu  iaterpreteiB  Iib- 
gasi  lon^  lateqae  diifasa  inaotesoerot  gentibm  ad  saloten. 

k  Theodoret  lib.  5.  dc  Camd.  Gnse.  tileet.  Not  eeteBi  Terbii  tpoftoliea  prophe- 
tioaqee  doetrfatB  iaeahaestan  robar  BMBifett^  otteadimnt.  Vairersa  enim  fiioiee 
tamBi  qaaataeaaqoe  soli  sabjicitar,  ejasmodi  Terboraat  pleaa  jam  est.  Hebrtti  verA 
Jibri  aoa  arado  ia  GrsMaai  idioma  eoorerst  sant^  sed  in  Rofflaaua  qaoqoe  lingaam, 
MgypliaaK  Psrsieaar,  ladiesm,  Anaeatoftniqae  et  Scjlhicua,  stqae  aded  Saaroaiati- 
oaaif  saaielqae  at  diosn,  in  liogass  oianes  qaibas  ad  hooe  diem  astioaes  atantar. 

1  Qoafflfk  per  se  bonam  sit  at  officia  diriaa  celebrentor  ei  lia^i  qaam  plebs 
iataMigat,  id  eaim  per  se  eoafert  ad  aBdifiettioaera,  at  beae  probat  bio  locos.  Estias 
ia  1.  Bp.  Cor.  cap.  air. 

•  >^  ReapoB.  ad  artia.  paoia.  Magis  fere  ad  mdflleatioaom  ecdeaise,  at  preces  mU 
gari  lingal^  ooaoipereatar.  Es  bAo  dootriall  Paali  babetar  qaod  melios  ad  mdifica- 
tioaem  eoelestm  est,  oratioaes  pablieas,  qac  aadieate  popalo,  dicantar,  dioi  lioga^ 
cammaai  olftiieia  e<  popalo,  qoifaa  diet  Latiai.  Idem  in  1  Cor.  xir. 
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more  for  the  edification  of  the  church,  that  the  prayers  were 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  ?"  He  says  no  more  than  St.  Paul  says; 
and  he  could  not  speak  it  plainer.  And  indeed  no  man  of 
sense  can  deny  it,  unless  he  affirms,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  is  better  to  speak  what  we  understand  not,  than  what  we 
do ;  or  that  it  were  better  to  serve  God  without  that  noble 
faculty  than  with  it ;  that  is,  that  the  way  of  a  parrot  and  a 
jackdaw  were  better  than  the  way  of  a  man  ;  and  that,  in 
the  service  of  Ood,  the  priests  and  the  people  are  to  differ 
all  a  man  and  a  bird. 

But  besides  all  this ;  was  not  Latin  hself,  when  it  was 
first  used  in  divine  service,  the  common  tongue,  and  gene- 
rally understood  by  many  nations  and  very  many  colonies  ? 
And  if  it  was  then  the  use  of  the  church  to  pray  with  the 
understanding,  why  shall  it  not  be  so  now?  However,  that 
it  was  so  then,  and  is  not  so  now,  demonstrates  that  the 
church  of  Rome  hath  in  this  material  point  greatly  inno- 
vated :  let  but  the  Roman  Pontifical  be  consulted,  and  there 
will  be  yet  found  a  form  of  ordination  of  readers,  in  which 
it  is  said,  *  that  they  must  study  to  read  distinctly  and  plain- 
ly, that  the  people  may  understand"":'  but  now  it  seems 
that  labour  is  saved.  And  when  a  notorious  change  was 
made  in  this  affair,  we  can  tell  l^  calling  to  mind  the  fol- 
lowing story.  The  Moravians  did  say  mass  in  the  Sclavoniun 
tongue;  for  which  Pope  John  the  Eighth  severely  reproved 
them,  and  commanded  them  to  do  so  no  more ;  but  being 
better  informed,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  their  Prince  Sfentoputero, 
in  which  be  affirms,  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  faith  and  sound 
doctrine  to  say  mass  and  oUier  prayers  in  the  Sclavonian 
tongue,  and  adds  this  reason ;  because  he  that  made  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  hath  made  the  others  also  for  his  glory  ; 
and  this  also  he  confirms  with  the  authority  of  St.  Paul's 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  some  other  scriptures  ; 
only  he  commanded,  for  the  decorum  of  the  business,  the 
Qospel  should  first  be  said  in  Latin,  and  then  in  the  Sdavo- 
luan  tongue.  But  just  two  hundred  years  after  this,  the  tables 
were  turned,  and  though  formerly  these  things  were  per- 
mitted, yet  so  were  many  things  in  the  primitive  church ; 
but  upon  better  examination  they  have  been  corrected.  And 

■•  Stiideta  Terba  Dei,  tis.  Leotiones  saorat  dUtincte  ot  aperte  ad  iatelli^eoliMi 
et  cdtficationtn  IMeliam,  alMqae  onni  moiHlaeio  fahitatit,  pfoferr^,  &o. 
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therefore  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  wrote  to  Vratislaus  of 
Bohemia,  that  he  could  not  permit  the  celebration  of  the 
divine  oflfices  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  and  he  commanded 
the  prince  to  oppose  the  people  herein  with  all  his  forces* 
Here  the  world  was  strangely  altered,  and  yet  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  was  not  condemned  of  heresy,  and  no  council  had 
decreed  that  all  vulgar  languages  were  profane;  and  no  rea* 
son  can  yet  be  imagined  why  die  change  was  made»  unless 
it  were  to  separate  the  priest  from  the  people,  by  a  wall  of 
Latin,  and  to  nurse  stupendous  ignorance  in  them,  by  not 
permitting  to  them  learning  enough  to  understand  their  pub- 
lic prayers,  in  which  every  man  was  greatly  concerned.  Nei" 
ther  may  this  be  called  a  slight  matter ;  for  besides  that 
Gregory  the  Seventh  thought  it  so  considerable,  that  it  was 
a  just  cause  of  a  war  or  persecution  (for  he  commanded  the 
Prince  of  Bohemia  to  oppose  the  people  in  it  with  all  his 
forces) ;  besides  this,  I  say,  to  pray  to  God  with  the  under- 
standing, is  much  better,  than  praying  with  the  tongue ;  that 
alone  can  be  a  good  prayer,  this  alone  can  never ;  and  then 
the  loss  of  all  those  advantages  which  are  in  prayers  truly 
understood,  the  excellency  of  devotion,  the  passion  of  de- 
sires, the  ascent  of  the  mind  to  God,  the  adherence  to  and 
acts  of  confidepce  in  him,   the  intellectual    conversation 
with  God,  most  agreeable  to  a  rational   being,  the  melt* 
ing  affections,  the  pulses  of  the  heart  to  and  from  God,  to 
and  from  ourselves,  the  promoting  and  exercising  of  our 
hopes,  all  these  and  very  many  more  (which  can  never  be 
entire  but  in  the  prayers  and  devotions  of  the  heart,  and  can 
never  be  in  any  degree  but  in  the  same,  in  which  the  prayers 
are  acts  of  love  and  wisdom,  of  the  will  and  the  understand- 
ing) will  be  lost  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  catholic  church, 
if  the  mouth  be  set  open,  and  the  soul  be  gagged ;  so  thai 
it  shall  be  the  word  of  the  mouth,  but  not  the  word  of  the 
mind. 

All  these  things  being  added  to  what  was  said  in  this  ar- 
ticle by  the  Dissuasive,  will  more  than  make  it  clear,  that 
in  this  article  (the  consequents  of  which  are  very  great)  the 
church  of  Rome  hath  causelessly  troubled  Christendom,  and 
innovated  against  the  primitive  church,  and  gainst  her  own 
ancient  doctrines  and  practices,  and  even  against  the  Apos- 
tle :  but  they  '^  care  for  none  of  these  things."  Some  of  their 
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own  bigots  profess  the  thing  in  the  very  worst  of  all  these 
expressions ;  for  so  Reynolds  and  Oifford,  in  their  *  Calvino 
Tnrcismu^/  complain  that  such  horrid  and  stupendous  evils 
have  followed  the  translation  of  Scriptures  into  vulgar  lan- 
guages, that  they  are  of  force  enough  •"  ad  istas  translationes 
penitus  supprimendas,  etiamsi  divina  vel  apostolica  aucto- 
litate  niterentur :"  ''  although  they  did  rely  upon  the  autho- 
rity apostolical  or  divine,  yet  they  ought  to  be  taken  away/' 
— So  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  urge  Scripture,  or  any  argu- 
ment in  the  world,  against  the  Roman  church  in  this  article ; 
for  if  God  himself  commanded  it  to  be  translated,  yet  it  is 
not  sufficient;  and  therefore  these  men  must  be  left  to  their 
own  way  of  understanding ;  for  beyond  the  law  of  God,  we 
have  no  argument.  I  will  only  remind  them,  that  it  is  a  curse 
which  God  threatens  to  his  rebellious  people,  *'  I  will  speak 
to  this  people  with  men  of  another  tongue,  and  by  strange 
lips,  and  they  shall  not  understand  »."  This  is  the  curse 
which  the  church  of  Rome  contends  earnestly  for,  in  behalf 
of  their  people. 


SECTION   VI, 

Of  the  Worship  of  Images.  ^ 

That  society  of  Christians  will  not  easily  be  reformed,  that 
think  themselves  obliged  to  dispute  for  the  worship  of 
images,  the  prohibition  of  which  was  so  great  a  part  of  the 
Mosaic  religion,  and  is  so  infinitely  against  the  nature  and 
spirituality  of  the  Christian ;  a  thing  which  every  under^ 
standing  can  see  condemned  in  the  decalogue,  and  no  man 
can  excuse,  but  witty  persons  that  can  be  bound  by  no  words, 
which  they  can  interpret  to  a  sense  contradictory  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  common :  a  thing  for  the  hating  of,  and  abstain- 
ing from  which,  the  Jews  were  so  remarked  by  all  the  world, 
and  by  which  as  by  a  distinct  cognizance  they  were  separated 
from  all  other  nations,  and  which,  with  perfect  resolution, 
they  keep  to  this  very  day,  and  for  the  not  observing  of  which 
they  are  intolerably  scandalized  at  those  societies  of  Ghristi* 
ians,  who,  without  any  necessity  in  the  thing,  without  any 

■  -luu  xxriii*  IK 
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pretence  of  any  law  of  God,  for  no  good,  and  for  no  wise 
end,  and  not  without  inOnite  danger,  at  least,  of  idolatry, 
retain  a  worship  and  veneration  to  some  stocks  and  stones. 
Such  men  as  these  are  too  hard  for  all  laws,  and  for  all  argu- 
ments ;  so  certain  it  is,  that  faith  is  an  obedience  of  the  will 
in  a  conviction  of  the  understanding ;  that  if  in  the  will  and 
interests  of  men  there  be  a  perverseness  and  a  non-compli-. 
ance,  and  that  it  is  not  bent  by  prudent  and  wise  flexures, 
and  obedience  to  God,  and  the  plain  words  of  God  in  Scrip- 
ture, nothing  can  ever  prevail,  neither  David,  nor  his  sling, 
nor  all  the  worthies  of  his  army. 

In  this  question  I  have  said  enough  in  the  Dissuasive, 
and  also  in  the '  Ductor  Dubitantium;'  but  to  the  arguments 
and  fulness  of  the  persuasion,  they  neither  have  nor  can  they 
say  any  thing  that  is  material ;  but,  according  to  their  usual 
method,  like  flies  they  search  up  and  down,  and  light  upon 
any  place  which  they  suppose  to  be  sore,  or  would  make 
their  proselytes  believe  so.  I  shall  therefore  first  vindicate 
those  few  quotations  which  the  epistles  of  his  brethren  ex- 
cept against  (for  there  are  many,  and  those  most  pregnant, 
which  they  take  no  notice  of) ;  as  bearing  in  them  too  clear  a 
conviction.  2.  I  shall  answer  such  testimonies,  which  some 
of  them  steal  out  of  Bellarmine,  and  which  they  esteem  as 
absolutely  their  best.  And,  3.  I  shall  add  something  in  con- 
firmation  of  that  truth  of  God,  which  I  here  have  undertaken 
to  defend. 

First,  for  the  questioned  quotations  against  the  worship 
of  images  ;  St.  Cyril  was  named,  in  the  Dissuasive,  as  de- 
nying that  the  Christians  did  give  veneration  and  worship  to 
the  image  even  of  the  cross  itself;  but  no  words  of  St.  Cyril 
were  quoted  ;  for  the  denial  is  not  in  express  words,  but  in 
plain  and  direct  argument ;  for  being  by  Julian  charged  with 
worshipping  the  cross,  St;  Cyril,  in  behalf  of  the  Christians, 
takes  notice  of  their  using  the  cross  in  a  religious  memory  of 
all  good  things,  to  which,  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  we  are  in- 
gaged  ;  that  is,  he  owns  all  that  they  did,  and  therefore  taking 
no  notice  of  any  thing  of  worship,  and  making  no  answer  to 
that  part  of  the  objection,  it  is  certain  that  the  Christians  did 
not  do  it,  or  that  he  could  not  justify  them  in  so  doing.  But 
because  I  quoted  no  words  of  St.  Cyril,  I  shall  now  take  no- 
tice of  some  words  of  hiS|  which  do  most  abundantly  clear 
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thia  particular  by  a  general  rule  :  **  Only  the  divine  nature  is 
capable  of  adoration^  and  the  Scripture  hath  given  adoration 
to  no  nature  but  to  that  of  Ood  alone;"— ''  that,  and  that  alone, 
ought  to  be  worshipped''.*'  But  to  give  a  little  more  light 
to  this  particular  ;  it  may  be  noted,  that,  before  St.  Cyril's 
time,  this  had  been  objected  by  the  pagans,  particularly  by 
C^cilius,  to  which  Minutiua  answers  by  directly  denying  it 
and  saying,  that  the  pagans  did  rather  worship  crosses,  that 
is,  the  wooden  parts  of  their  gods.  The  Christians  indeed 
were  by  Tertullian  called  '  religiosi  crucis,'  because  they  had 
it  in  thankful  use  and  memory,  and  used  it  frequently  in  a 
symbolical  confession  of  their  not  being  ashamed,  but  of 
their  glorying  in  the  real  cross  of  Christ :  but  they  never 
worshipped  the  material  cross,  or  the  figure  of  it,  as  appears 
by  St. Cyril's  owning  all  the  objections,  excepting  this  only, 
of  which  he  neither  confessed  the  tact,  nor  offered  any  justi- 
fication of  it,  when  it  was  objected, — but  professed  a  doc- 
trine, with  which  such  practice  was  inconsistent.  And  the 
like  is  to  be  said  of  some  other  of  the  fathers,  who  speak 
with  great  affections  and  veneration  of  the  cross,  meaning  to 
exalt  the  passion  of  Christ;  and,  in  the  sense  of  St.  Paul,  to 
glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  not  meaning  the  material  cross, 
much  less  the  image  of  it,  which  we  blame  in  the  church  of 
Rome :  and  this  very  sense  we  have  expressed  in  St.  Am« 
brose : ''  Sapienter  Helena  egit,  quee  crucem  in  capite  regum 
levavit,  ut  Christi  crux  in  regibus  adoretur  :"  "  The  figure 
of  the  material  cross  was,  by  Helena,  placed  upon  the  heads 
of  kings,  that  the  cross  of  Christ  in  kings  might  be  adored:" 
How  so  ?  He  answers,  '^Non  insolentia  ista  sed  pietas  est,  cum 
defertur  sacrae  redemptioni :"  ''  It  is  to  the  holy  redemption, 
not  to  the  cross  materially  taken ;  this  were  insolent,  but  the 
other  is  piety  p." — In  the  same  manner  also  St.  Chrysostom 
is,  by  the  Roman  doctors,  and  particularly  by  Gretser  and 
£«  W.  \  urged  for  the  worshipping  Christ's  cross.  But  the  book 
'  de  Cruce  et  Latrone,'  whence  the  words  are  cited ;  Gretser 
and  PoBsevine  suspect  it  to  be  a  spurious  issue  of  some  un- 
known person :  it  wants  a  father ;  and  sometimes  it  goes  to 
St.  Austin,  and  is  crowded  into  his  sermons  '  de  Tempore " :' 

*  Nemo  •nteM  i^orat  nalli  prorsot  nttara,  pneterqaam  Dei,  adonitioiiero  i 
Mriptaria  eontribai.  'fheMiir.  lib.  S.  o.  1.  et  alibi.  Una  natura  eat  deiiatia  quam 
aolOMUnodo  adorare  oportet. 

P  Orat.  de  Obita  Tbeodet.  a  £.  W.  p.  57.  '  Serm.  30. 
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but  I  shall  not  trouble  my  discourse  any  further  with  such 
counterfeit  ware.  What  St  Chrysostom's  doctrine  was  in  the 
matter  of  images,  is  plain  enough  in  his  indubitate  works,  as 
in,  and  shall  be  remarked  in  their  several  places. 

The  famous  testimony  of  Epipbanius,  against  the  very 
use  of  images  in  churches,  being  urged  in  the  Dissuasive  as 
an  irrefragable  argument  that  the  Roman  doctrine  is  not  pri- 
mitive or  catholic,  the  contra-scribers  say  nothing ;  but  diat 
**  when  St.  Jerome  translated  that  epistle  of  St.  Epiphanius, 
it  appears  not  that  this  story  was  in  that  epistle  that  St.  Je- 
rome translated ;  which  is  a  great  argument  that  that  story 
was  foisted  into  that  epistle  after  St.  Jerome's  time  *." — A  likely 
matter !  but  spoken  upon  slight  grounds.  '  It  appears  not/ 
saith  the  objector, '  that  this  story  was  in  it  then.'  To  whom 
does  it  not  appear  i  To  Bellarmine  indeed  it  did  not,  nor  to  ' 
this  objector  who  writes  after  him.  Alan  Cope  denied,  that 
Epiphanius  ever  wrote  any  such  epistle  at  all,  or  that  St. 
Jerome  ever  translated  any  such ;  but  Bellarmine,  being 
ashamed  of  such  unreasonable  boldness,  found  out  this  more 
gentle  answer,  which  here  we  have  from  our  objector :  well ! 
but  now  the  case  is  thus;  that  this  story  was  put  in  the  epistle  ? 
by  some  Iconoclast,  is  vehemently  suspected  by  Bellarmine 
and  Baronius.  But  this  epistle  vehemently  bums  their  fingers, 
and  the  live  coal  sticks  close  to  them,  and  they  can  never 
shake  it  off.  For,  I.  who  should  add  this  story  to  this  epistle 
not  rny  of  the  reformed  doctors;  for  before  Luther's  time 
many  ages,  this  epistle  with  this  story  was  known,  and  con- 
fessed, and  quoted,  in  the  manuscript  copies  of  divers  nations. 

2.  This  epistle  was  quoted,  and  set  down  as  now  it  is,  with  this 
story  by  Charles  the  Great  above  eight  hundred  years  ago. 

3.  And  alittle  after  by  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Paris;  only 
they  call  the  author  John  bishop  of  Constantinople  instead 
of  Jerusalem.  4.  Sirmondus '  the  Jesuit  cites  this  epistle  as 
the  genuine  work  of  Epiphanius.  5.  Marianus  Victor,  and 
Dionysius  Petavi us  a  Jesuit,  of  great  and  deserved  fame  for 
learning,  in  their  editions  of  Epiphanius,  have  published  this 
whole  epistle  ;  and  have  made  no  note,  given  no  censure, 
upon  this  story.  6.  Before  them  Thomas  Waldensis  *  and 
since  him  Alphonsus  a  Castro,  acknowledge  this  whole  epis- 

*  A.  L.  '  Sirmond.  Not.  in  Concil.  Norbon.  c  15.  lib.  1.  Conoil.  Gal. 

*  Tom.  9.  lit.  19.  o.  157,  ot  apud  BcUarm.  Ub.  S.  de  Imaf .  o.  9. 
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tie  as  the  proper  issue  of  Epiphanius.  7.  Who  can  be  snp* 
poeed  lo  have  pot  in  this  story  ?  -The  Iconoclasts  ?  Not  the 
Greeks^ — because^  if  they  bad»  they  would  hare  made  use  of 
it  for  their  advantage,  which  they  never  did  in  any  of  their 
disputations  against  images  ;  insomuch  that  Bellarmine  * 
makes  advantage  of  it,  because  they  never  objected  it.  Not 
the  Latins  that  wrote  against  images ;  for  thoagh  they  were 
against  the  worship  of  images,  yet  they  were  not  Iconoclasts: 
indeed  Claudius  Taurinensis  was,  but  he  could  not  put  this 
story  in,  for  before  his  time  it  was  in,  as  appears  in  the  book  of 
Charles  the  Great  before  quoted.  These  things  put  together 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  prove,  that  this  story  was  written 
by  Epiphanius,  and  the  whole  epistle  was  translated  by  St. 
Jerome,  as  himself'  testifies.  But  after  all  this,  if  there  was 
any  foul  play  in  this  whole  affair,  the  cozenage  lies  on  the 
ether  side ;  for  some  or  other  have  destroyed  the  Greek  ori- 
ginal of  Epiphanius,  and  only  the  Latin  copies  remain  ;  and 
in  all  of  them  of  Epiphanius's  works,  this  story  still  remains. 
But  how  the  Greek  came  to  be  lost,  though  it  be  uncertain, 
yet  we  have  great  cause  to  suspect  the  Greeks  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  the  loss :  and  the  cause  of  this  suspicion  is  the  com- 
mand made  by  the  bishops  in  the  seventh  council ',  that  all 
writings  against  images  should  be  brought  in  to  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  there  to  be  laid  up  with  the  books  of  other 
heretics.  It  is  most  likely  here  it  might  go  away :  but  how- 
ever, the  good  providence  of  God  hath  kept  this  record  to 
reprove  the  follies  of  the  Roman  church  in  this  particular. 

The  authority  of  St.  Austin,  reprehending  the  worship 
of  images,  was  urged  from  several  places  of  his  writings  cited 
in  the  margent.  In  his  first  book  *  de  Moribus  Ecclesiae,'  he 
hath  these  words,  which  I  have  now  set  down  in  the  mar- 
gent; in  which,  describing  among  other  things  the  difference 
between  superstition  and  true  religion,  he  presses  it  on  to 
issue:  "Tell  not  me  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian  name. 
Follow  not  the  troops  of  the  unskilful,  who  in  true  religion 
itself  either  are  superstitious,  or  so  given  to  lusts,  that  they 
have  forgotten  what  they  have  promised  to  God.  I  know 
that  there  are  many  worshippers  of  sepulchres  and  pictures ; 
I  know  that  there  are  many  who  live  luxuriously  over  [the 

'  Lib.  9.  d«  Imag^  Mp.  9.  sect.  Moando  qaia  b«reliet. 

f  In  EpUt  61  101.  ad  Punmaoh.  *  S/n.  T.  acUS*  pan.  9. 
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gTETes  of]  the  dead  *.'*  That  St.  Austin  reckons  these  that 
are  worshippers  of  pictures,  among  the  superstitious  and  the 
▼icious,  is  plain,  and  forbids  us  to  follow  such  superstitious 
persons.  But  see  what  follows :  *'  But  how  vain,  how  hurtful, 
how  sacrilegious,  they  are,  I  hare  purposed  to  shew  in  an* 
other  Yolume  **."  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  Manichees, 
who,  upon  the  occasion  of  these  evil  and  superstitious  prac* 
tices  of  some  Catholic,  did  reproach  the  Catholic  church,  he 
says,  "  Now  I  admonish  you  that  at  length  you  will  give 
over  the  reproaching  the  Catholic  church,  by  reproaching 
the  manners  of  these  men  (viz.  worshippers  of  pictures,  and 
sepulchresi  and  livers  riotously  over  the  dead),  whom  she 
herself  condemns,  and  whom  as  evil  sons  she  endeavours  to 
correct." — By  these  words  now  cited,  it  appears  plainly,  that 
St.  Austin  affirms,  that  those  few  Christians,  who  in  his  time 
did  worship  pictures,  were  not  only  superstitious,  but  eon* 
demned  by  the  church.  This  the  '  Letter-writer'  denies  St. 
Austin  to  have  said ;  but  that  he  did  say  so,  we  have  his 
own  words  for  witness.  Yea,  but,  2.  '  St  Austin  did  not 
speak  of  worshippers  of  pictures  alone:' — ^V/hat  then?  Nei- 
ther did  he  of  them  alone  say  they  were  superstitious,  and 
their  actions  vain,  hurtful,  and  sacrilegious.  But  does  it 
follow  that  therefore  he  does  not  say  so  at  all  of  these,  be- 
cause he  says  it  of  the  others  too  ? — '  But,  3.  Neither  doth  he 
formally  call  them  superstitious ;' — I  know  not  what  this 
offer  of  an  answer  means :  certain  it  is,  when  St.  Austin,  had 
complained  that  many  Christians  were  superstitious,  bis  first 
instance  is  of  them  that  worship  pictures  and  graves.  But 
I  perceive  this  gentleman  found  himself  pinched  beyond  re- 
medy, and  like  a  man  fastened  by  his  thumbs  at  the  whipping- 
post, he  writhes  his  back  and  shrinks  firom  the  blow»  though 
he  knows  he  cannot  get  loose. 

*  Jan  videbitis  quid  ioler  ofiteaUtioiicm  et  nBceritatciii — poftreoM  qaid  laftMr 
•npertUtioBM  Sircnas  et  portnm  nlifioab  inteniL  Nolite  nihi  oolligera  profeuorM 
■oniais  ChrUtiani,  aee  profeaaioait  asae  vim  aat  aoientea  ant  eshibeataa.  NoHto 
eoue«tari  tarbaa  iaiperitoniBi,  qai  vel  ui  tpai  wrk  religioaa  auparalitioai  aaal.  toI 
ita  llbidiBiboa  dediti,  at  obliti  aiat  qnid  proniseriot  Deo,  Novi  bidIUm  aaia  aepul- 
^luniiD  et  picloraniat  adonUovea,  novi  naltoa  ene  qai  laxwioataaiBC  aapcr  mar- 
iaoa  vivaBl.  C  54. 

^  Sed  al  ilia  qoim  Taaa  aiot,  qain  aoua,  qoiim  aaorOega,  qoanadaMMlaia  a 
magna  paste  TestraM,  mtqae  ade^  pene  ab  OBUiibva  Tobia  wm  obaenrentiir,  alio  vo<. 
lamiae  oateadere  inalitai. — Naao  Toaillad  adnmiao,  el  aliqoando  eccleaias  calholiae 
pialedieere  deaioatts,  Tituperaodo  morea  hoBiiBBm  qvos  et  ipsa  condtfltsat,  et  qaoa 
qaolidia  taaqoam  aaloa  filioa  Borrifere  alBdeU  . 
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In  the  margent  of  the  DissuiEisiTef  there  were  two  other 
testimonies  of  St.  Austin^  pointed  at;  but  the^  Letter  says 
that,  in  these,  St.  Austin  hath  not  a  word  to  any  such  pur-* 
pose :  that  is  now  to  be  tried.  The  purpose  for  which  they 
were  brought,  is  to  reprove  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  the  matter  of  images :  it  was  not  intend- 
ed that  all  these  places  should  all  speak  or  prove  the  same 
particular ;  but  that  which  was  a£Birmed  in  the  tezt«  being 
sufficiently  verified  by  the  first  quotation  in  the  margent,  the 
other  two  are  fully  pertinent  to  the  main  inquiry,  and  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  Roman  doctrine,  as  the  first  was  of  the 
Roman  practice.  The  words  are  these;  '*  Neither  is  it  to  be 
thought,  that  God  is  circumscribed  in  a  human  shape,  that 
they  who  think  of  him,  should  fancy  a  right  or  a  left  side; 
nor  that  because  the  Father  is  said  to  sit,  is  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  be  does  it  witji  bended  knees,  lest  we  fall  into  that  sa- 
crilege, for  which  the  Apostle  execrates  them  that  change 
the  gkny  of  the  incorruptible  Ood  into  the  similitude  of 
a  corruptible  man.  For,  for  a  Christian  to  place  such  an 
image  to  God  in  the  church  is  wickedness,  but  much  more 
wicked  is  it  to  place  it  in  our  heart."  So  St.  Austin.  Now 
this  testimony  had  been  more '  properly  made  use  of  in  the 
next  section,  as  more  relating  to  the  proper  matter  of  it,  as 
being  a  direct  condemnation  of  the  picturing  of  God;  but 
here  it  serves  without  any  sensible  error,  and  wherever  it  is, 
it  throws  a  stone  at  them,  and  hits  them.  But  of  this  more 
in  the  sequel. 

But  the  third  testimony  *  (however  it  pleases  A.  L.  to  deny 
it)  does  speak  home  to  this  part  of  the  question,  and  con- 
demns the  Roman  hypothesis :  the  words  are  these;  ''See 
that  ye  forget  not  the  testimony  of  your  God  which  he 
wrote,  or  that  ye  make  shapes  and  images :"  but  it  adds  also 
saying, '  Your  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  a  zealous  God.' 
These  words  from  the  Scripture  Adimantus  propounded; 
^  Yet  remember  not  only  there,  but  also  here  concerning  the 
zeal  of  God,  he  so  blames  the  Scriptures,  that  he  adds  that 
which  is  commanded  by  our  Lord  .God  in  those  books,  con- 
cerning the  not  worshipping  of  images ;  as  if  for  nothing 
else  he  reprehends  that  zeal  of  God,  but  only  because  by 

'  De  Fide  et  S^mb.  e.  7.  contr.  Adimaot.  e.  15.  'P.  f7. 

•  Contr.  Adimant.  e.  13. 
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that  very  zeal  we  are  forbidden  to  worehip  imagee.  There* 
foffe  he  would  seem  to  favour  images,  which  therefore  they 
do  that  they  might  reconcile  the  good  will  of  the  Pagans  to 
their  miserable  and  mad  sect ;"  meaning,  the  sect  of  the  Ma<» 
iiichees,  who  to  comply  with  the  Pagans,  did  retain  the  wor* 
ship  of  images.  And  now  the  three  testimonies  are  verified } 
and  though  this  was  an  unnecessary  trouble  to  me,  and  I 
fear  it  may  be  so  to  my  reader,  yet  the  church  of  Rome  hath 
got  no  advantage  but  this,  that  in  St.  Austin's  sense,  that 
which  Romanists  do  now,  the  Manichees  did  then;  only 
these  did  it  to  comply  with  the  heathens,  and  those  out  of 
direct  and  mere  superstition.  But  to  clear  this  point  in  St. 
Austin's  doctrine,  the  reader  may  please  to  read  his  nine"* 
teenth  book  against  Faustus  the  Manichee,  chap.  18,  and  the 
119th  epistle  against  him,  chap:  12,  where  he  affirms  that  the 
Christians  observe  that,  which  the  Jews  did  in  this,  vk.  that 
which  was  written, '  Hear,  O  Israel,  The  Lord  thy  God  is  one 
God,  thou  shalt  not  make  an  idol  to  thee^  and  such-like 
things  :'  and  in  the  latter  place,  he  affirms  that  the  second 
commandment  is  moral,  vis.  that  all  of  the  decalogue  are 
so,  but  only  die  fourth.  .  I  add  a  third  as  pregnant  as  any  of 
the  rest:  for  in  his  first  book '  de  Consensu  Evangelistarum/ 
speaking  of  some  who  had  fallen  into  error  upon  occasion  of 
the  pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St«  Paul,  he  says,  "  Sic  nempe 
eirare  menierunt,  qui  Christum  et  apostolos  ejus^non  in 
Sanctis  codicibus  sed  in  pictis  parietibus  qussiverunt.*' 

The  council  of  Eliberis  is  of  great  concern  in  this  ques* 
tion,  and  does  great  effort  to  the  Roman  practices.  £.  W.  ^ 
takes  notice  of  it,  and  his  be^  answer  to  it  is,  that  it  hath 
often  been  answered  already.  He  says  true ;  it  hath  been 
answered  both  often  and  many  ways.  The  council  was,  in  the 
year  306,  of  nineteen  bishops,  who  in  the  thirty-sixth  canon 
decreed  this ;  ''  Placuit  pictures  in  ecclesiis  esse  non  de* 
bere,"  ''  It  hath  pleased  us  that  pictures  .ought  not  to  be  in 
chundies ;"  that  is  the  decree ;  the  reason  they  give  is, "  ne 
quod  colitur  et  adoratur,  in  parietibus  depingatur,"  ^'lest 
that  which  is  worshipped,  be  painted  on  the  ^i^s."  So  that 
there  are  two  propositions ;  1.  Pictures  ought  not  to  be  in 
churdies.  2.  That  which  is  worshipped,  ought  not  to  be 
painted  upon  walls.     £.  W.  <  hath  a  very  learned  note  upon 

^  P.  57.  i  Ibid. 
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this  e^notk.    **  Mark,  fini  ihe  coudjoU  suppofleth  worahip  and 
adoratioB  due  to  ptotures,  'n^  quod  colitur  et  adoratur.' "  By 
which  '  mark/  E.  W.  Gonfesaes,  that  pictures  are  the  object  of 
hia  adoration,  and  that  the  council  took  no  care  and  made 
no  provision  for  the  honour  of  Ood  (who  is  and  ought  to  be 
worshipped  and  adored  in  churches,  *  et  illi  soli  servies'),  but 
only  werc^  good  husbands  for  the  pictures  for  fear,  1.  they 
should  be  spoiled  by  the  moisture  of  the  walls,  or,  2.  defaced 
by  the  heathen ;  the  first  of  these  is  Bellarmine's,  the  latter 
is  Perron's  answer :  but  too  childish  to  need  a  severer  con- 
sideration*   But  how  easy  had  it  been  for  them  to  have  com- 
manded, that  all  their  pictures  should  have  been  in  frames, 
upon  boards  or  cloth,  as  it  is  in  many  churches  in  Rome,  and 
other  places.   2.  Why  should  the  bishops  forbid  pictures  to 
be  in  churches  i  for  fear  of  spoiling  one  kind  of  them,  they 
n^ht  have  permitted  others,  though  not  these.    3.  Why 
should  any*  man  be  so  vain  as  to  think,  that  in  that  age,  in 
which  the  Christians  were  in  perpetual  disputes  against  the 
heathens  for  worshipping  pictures  and  images,  they  should 
be  so  curious  to  preserve  their  pictures,  and  reserve  them 
for  adoration*    4.  But  then  to  make  pictures  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  that  caution, ''  ne  quod  colitur  et  adoratur/ '  and  not 
to  suppose  God  and  .his  Christ  to  be  the  subject  of  it,  is  so 
unlike  the  religion  of  Christians,  the  f»ety  of  those  ages;  the 
ecouomy  of  the  dwarch,  and  the  analogy  of  the  conunand- 
ment,  that  it  betrays  a  refractory  and  heretical  spirit  in  him, 
that  shall  so  perversely  invent  an  unreasonable  commentary, 
father  than  yield  to  so  pregnant  and  easy  testimony.    But 
some  are  wiser,  and  consider,  that  the  council  takes  not  care 
that  pictures  be  not  spoiled,  but  *  that  they  be  not  in  the 
churches  :'  and  that  what  is  adorable,  'be  not  there  painted,' 
and  not, '  be  not  there  spoiled.'    The  not  painting  them  is 
the  utmost  of  their  design,  not  the  pre^rving  them ;  for  we 
see  vast  numbers  of  them  every  "where  painted  on  waMs,  and 
Reserved  well  enough,  and  easily  repaired  upon  decay,  there- 
fere  this  is  too  childish;  to  blot  them  out  for  fear  they  be 
spoiled,  and  not  to  bring  them  into  churches  for  fear  they  be 
taken  out.    AgobaiduB,  bishop  of  Lyons,  above  eight  bui»- 
dnd  years  since,  cited  this  canon  iu  a  book  ef  his  whidi  he 
wrote  'tlePiotoris  et  Imaginibtts,^  which  was  puUi^d  by 
rituis  Massonus;  and  thus  Ukuitrates  it;  "  Recte  (aaitb 
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he)  niinirain  ob  hnjusmodi  eraciumdain  Baperatitftonem  ab 
orthodozis  patribus  definitum  est  '  picturas  in  ecclesia  fieri 
nondebere;  nee  quod  colitur  et  adoratar,  in  parietibus  de- 
pingatur  ;* ''  where  first  he  expressly  affirms  these  fathers  in 
this  canon  to  ha?e  intended  only  rooting  up  this  superstition* 
not  the  ridiculous  preserving  the  pictures.    So  it  was  under- 
stood then.  But  then«  2.  Agobardus  reads  it,  "  nee/'  not  "ne 
quod  colitur ;"'  which  reading  makes  the  latter  part  of  the 
canon,  to  be  part  of  the  sanction,  and  no  reason  of  the  former 
decree ;  '  Pictures  must  not  be  made  in  churches ;  neither 
ought  that  to  be  painted  upon  walls,  which  is  worshipped 
and  adored/  This  was  the  doctrine  and  sentiment  of  the  wise 
and  good  men  above  eight  hundred  years  since.    By  which 
also  the  unreasonable  supposition  of  Baronius,  that  the  ca- 
non is  not  genuine,  is  plainly  confuted ;  this  canon  not  being 
only  in  all  copies  of  that  council,  but  owned  for  such  by  Ago- 
bardus so  many  ages  before  Baronius,  and  so  many  ages 
after  the  council.  And  he  is  yet  further  reproved  by  Cardinal 
Perron,  who  tells  a  story,  that  in  Oranada,  in  memory  of  this 
council,  they  use  frames  for  pictures,  and  paint  ncme  upon 
the  wall  at  this  day.    It  seems  they  in  Granada  are  taught 
to  understand  that  canon  according  unto  the  sense  of  the  pa«- 
trons  of  images,  and  to  mistake  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
council.    For  the  council  did  not  forbid  only  to  paint  upon 
the  walls,  for  that,  according  to  the  common  reading,  is  but 
accidental'' to  the  decree ;  but  the  council  commanded  that 
no  picture  should  be  in  churches.    Now  then  let  this  canon 
be  confronted  with  the  council  of  Trent,  **  sess.  26.  decret. 
de  S.  S.  Invoc."  "  Imaginis  Christi,  DeiparaB  virginis,  et  ali- 
orum  sanctorum,  in  templis  prsesertim,  habendas  et  retinenr 
das,"  "  that  the  images  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Virgin-mother 
of  Grod,  and  of  other  saints  be  had  and  kept  especially  in 
churches :"  and  in  the  world  there  ciuinot  be  a  greater  con- 
tradiction between  two,  than  there  is  between  Eliberis  and 
Trent,  the  old  and  the  new  church :  for  the  new  church  not 
only  commands  pictures  and  images  to  be  kept  in  churches, 
but  paints  them  upon  walls,  and  neither  fears  thieves  nor 
moisture.   There  are  divers  other  little  answers  amongst  the 
Roman  doctors  to  this  uneasy  objection ;  but  they  are  only 
such  as  venture  at  the  telling  the  secret  reasons  why  the 
couAcil  so  decreed  ;  as  Alan  Cope  saith,  it  was  so  deicreed. 
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kst  the  Christians  should  take  them  for  gods;  or'  lest  the 
heathens  should  think  the  Christians  worshipped  them :  so 
Sanders* — But  it  matters  not  for  what  reason  ihey  decreed  t 
only  if  either  of  these  say  true,  then  Bellarmine  and  Perron 
are  false  in  their  conjectures  of  the  reaison^  *  But  it  matters 
not ;  for  suppose  all  these  reasons*  were  concentred  in  the 
decree,  yet  the  decree  itself  is  not  observed  at  this  day  in  the 
Roman  church,  but  a  doctrine  and  practice  quite  contrary 
introduced.  And  therefore  my  opinion  is,  thttt  Melchior 
Canus  answers  best :  '^  Aut  nimis  dufas  aut  parum  rationi 
consentaneas  i  conciliis  provincialibus  interdum  editas,  non 
est  negandum.  Qualis  ilia  non  impudenter  modo^  verum 
etiam  impie,  i  concilio  Elibertino  de  toUendis  imaginibus  ^.'^ 
By  this  we  may  see,  not  only  how  irreverently  the  Roman 
doctors  use  the  fathers,  when  they  are  not  for  their  turns ; 
but  we  may  also  perceive,  how  the  canon  condemns  the  Ro- 
man doctrine  and  practice  in  the  matter  of  images. 

The  next  inquiry  is  concerning  matter  of  history,  relating 
to  the  second  synod  of  Nice  in  the  east,  and  that  of  Frank 
fort  in  the  west.  In  the  Dissuasive  it  was  said,  that  Egi* 
nardns,  Hincmarus,  Aventinus,  8cc«  affirmed,  1.  That  the  bi- 
shops assembled  at  Frankfort,  and  condemned  the  synod  of 
Nice.  2.  That  they  commanded  it  should  not  be  called  a 
general  council.  3.  They  published  a  book  imder  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  confuting  that  unchristian  assembly.  These 
things  were  said  out  of  these  authors,  not  supposing  that 
every  thing  of  this  should  be  proved  from  every  one  of  them, 
but  the  whole  of  it  by  its  several  parts  from  all  these  put  to- 
gether. 

1.  That  the  bishops  of  Frankfort  condemned  the  synod 
of  Nice  or  the  seventh  general.  Whether  the  Dissuasive 
hath  said  this  truly  out  of  the  authors  quoted  by  him,  we 
need  no  further  proof,  but  the  confession  of  BeUarmine. 
*'  Auctores  antiqui  omnes  conveniunt  in  hoc,  quod  in  conci- 
lio Francofordiensi  sit  reprobata  sy nodus  VII.,  quee  decreve- 
rat  imagines  adorandas.  Ita  Hincmarus,  Aimonius,  Rhegino, 
Ado,  et  alii  passim  docent\''  So  that  if  the  objector  blames 
the  Dissuasive  for  alleging  these  authorities,  let  him  first 
blame  Bellarmine,  who  confesses  that  to  be  true,  which  the 

^  Loc.  Tbeol.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

I  Lib.  2.  de  Imagio.  c.  14.  teot.  Secnndd  qaia. 
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B(88ii«Bit<K  here  affirms.  If  dW|  that  by  the  seventh  syndd  BitU 
lariniM  m'eatts  the  second  Nicehe,  appe^ts  by  his  own  woYda 
ih^%  same  chapt^:  ''Vid^ur  igitnr  mihi in  synodo Franco- 
fbrdienAi  vete  rl^robatam  Nititeham  II.  syiiddiim ;  sed  pet 
(errbretoj  et  nlate^iaIiter^"  &b.  And  Bellarmihe  was  in  thfe 
right ;  n6t  only  those  Whiibh  th^  Dissuasive  quoted,  btit  *  aH 
liie  ancient  ^ritelr^/  saUh  BeUahhin^.  So  the  authbr  of  the 
Life  of  Charlefs  this  0^eat,  s|)e^ihg  of  the  council  of  Frank- 
fctt ;  "  Their  queien  Pabtrada  died.  '  Psehdosynodus  Graeco- 
rum,  quam  falso  Septimain  vo<eabant  pro  imaginibus,  rejeetd 
test  i  pdntififcfbttb.' "  Tb\d  same  ii  affirmed  by  the  anikikls  of 
the  Fhinlcs^  byAdhelmus  Benefdictinus  iii  his  annals,  in  thd 
saVne  year;  by  Hincmarus  Khemensis*  in  an  epistle  to  Hinb^ 
mams  his  nepbeW ;  by  8trabus  the  monk  of  l^lda,  Rhegino 
PrdmiensisvUtspbrgen6is,and  Heniianus  Contractus,  in  theif 
annals  and  chrohitles  of  the  year  794.  By  Ado  Viennensis*; 
"  Sed  pseudodynodus,  quam  sejpiittiam  Gi^ci  appelant,  prd 
adoliandis  imaglnibus,  abdicata  penitus."  Tli'e  same  is  affirm- 
ed by  the  annals  of  Egifeatdtis^-  and  b^  Aimonius^;  and 
Aventitius.  I  coMd  reckon  many  tttnr^,  if  more  were  neces- 
sary, but  these  are  they  whom  the  Di^uastve  qtioted,  andF 
some  more ;  against  this  truth  nothing  hiaterial  can  be  said^ 
Oniy  that  Hin<Marus  and  Aimonius  (which  are  two  whom  the 
Dii(b^asive  qn^^les)  do  not  say  that  die  synod  of  F^dnkforii 
rejected  the  efedond  Kicene,  but  the  synod  of  Constantino- 
'  pfe.  Btit  to  this  Bellarmine  himself  answers,  that  it  is  true 
they  do  so,  but  it  is  by  mistdce ;  and  that  they  m^nt  the 
council  which  was  kept  at  If  ice :  so  that  the  Dissaasive  ii^ 
justified  by  his  greatest  adversary.  But  David  Blondel  an-** 
swers  thii  objection,  by  saying,  that  Constantinople  being 
the  head  of  ^  eastern  'empire,  these  authors  used  the  name 
Of  the  imperial  city  for  the  provinces  imdeHt:  wh^ch  answei^ 
though  it  be  ingenious,  yiet  I  iradier  bdreVe  that  the  errbV 
came  first  from  the  council  of  FrankVbrt,  who  called  it  the 
synod  at  Constantinople,  and  tihat  after  it,  these  authors 
took  it  tdp :  but  that  etror  was  hcA  great,  but  aiWays  erctisa- 
bte,  tf  not  waSrrtuiiablte ;  because  the  secbnd  Nic^ne  c6unnil 
was  first  appioilitefd  to  Ve  at  Constantinople,  but  by  reason  of 

^  8«et  N«qve  obstat.  >  Ad  anQom  794. 

*  Opaio.  55.  B.  o«p.  SO.  *  Chroa.  »Ut.  6.  td  muiDm  Cbrtiti  eoodtB  tt  79f« 

*  Ad  mud.  annidii.  P  LTb.  4.  ^  85. 
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die  tnamits  of  ihe  people,  wiA  trandatad  to  Kict.  Bat  to 
piboe^ ;  that  Blondel  (whom  the  DiwniasiTe  also  quotes) 
^di,  the  aynlxl  of  Frankfort  abrogated  the  scTenth  sjniod* 
the  objeclbr  coikfesses,  and  adds,  that  it  confuted  the  Feli« 
oim  heresy  for  takmg  away  of  images :  concerning  whicfa^ 
lest  the  less  wary  reader  should  suppose  the  synod  of  Franks 
fbrt  to  have  determined  for  images,  as  Alan  Cope,  Gregory 
de  Yalentia,  Yasques,  Snarez,  and  Binios,  would  fiaiin  faat^ 
tke-  worid  believe ;  I  shall  n0t6,  ihat  the  synod  of  Frankfort 
did  at  the  same  time  condemn  the  heriasy  of  Felix  Urgetita- 
Ms;  whibh  was, '  that  Christ  Was  the  adopted  Son  of  God/ 
Now  be<^auSe  in  this  synod  were  condemned  the  breakers  of 
imaged  and  the  worshippers  of  images ;  some  ignorantly 
(amongst  which  is  this  gentleman  the  objector)  have  sup- 
posed that  (he  Felician  heresy  was  that  of  the  Iconoclasts. 

2.  Now  for  the  second  thing  which  the  Dissuasive  said 
from  these  authors ;  that  the  fathers  of  Frankfort  command-* 
^  that  the  second  Nicene  should  not  be  called  a  general 
council,  that  matter  is  sufficiently  cleared  in  the  proof  of  the 
first  particular ;  for  if  they  abrogated  it,  and  called  it '  pseu-i 
dosynodum,^  andilecreed  against  it,-—'  hoc  ipso,'  they  caused 
it  should  not  be,  or  be  called,  a  general  syiKxI.  Bbt  I  shall 
declare  what  the  synod  (fid  in  the  words  of  Adhelmus  Bene^ 
dictinus^ ;  '*  Synodus  etiam,  qute  paucos  ante  annos  Constan-* 
tiaoipoli  sub  Helena  et  Constantino  filio  ejus  congregata,  et 
ab  ipiftiB  non  tsntum  septima,  verum  etiam  univetBcdis  est 
appellttta,  ut  nee  sej^tima  nee  universalis  diceretuir,  habere- 
turque  quasi  supervacua,  in  totiim  ab  omnibus  abdicata  est." 

3.  Now  for  the  third  thing,  which  the  Dissuasive  said, 
timt  they  published  a  book  under  the  name  of  the  Emp6iy>r ; 
I  am  to  answer,  lliatsuch  a  book  about  that  time,  within  three 
of  four  years  of  it,  was  publiriied  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor^ 
is  notoriously  known,  and  there  was  great  reason  to  believe 
it  was  written  three  or  four  years  before  the  synod,  and  sent 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  Pope ;  but  that  divers  of  the  church  of 
Home  did  endeavour  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  Envperor' 
did  not  write  it,  but  that  it  was  written  by  the  synod,  and 
<ionlains  the  acts  of  the  synod,  but  published  under  the  Em-^ 
peror*8  name.     Now  this  the  Dissuasive  affirmed  by  the 

,  authority  of  Hincmarus,  who  does  affirm  it,  and  of  the  same 

4  In  annal. 
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opinion  is  Bellarfltine:  '*  Scriptam  ▼idetar  in  synodoFrtticO^ 
fordiensi  et  acta  continere  synodi  Francofordiensis :  ct  emm 
asserit  Hincmanis  ejus  temporis  aactor^"  So  that  by  all 
this  the  reader  may  plainly  see,  how  carefal  the  Dissuasive 
was  in  what  was  affirmed,  and  bow  careless  this  gentleman 
is  of  what  he  objects :  only  this  I  add,  that  though  it  be. said 
that  this  book  contained  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Frankfort, 
thongh  it  might  be  partly  true,  yet  not  wholly.  For  this  synod 
did  indeed  do  so  much  against  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  was 
so  decretory  against  the  worship  of  images  (*'  quod  omnino 
ecclesia  Dei  ezecratur/'  said  Hoveden,  and  Matthew  of 
Westminster*),  that  it  is  vehemently  suspected,  that  the  pa- 
trons of  images  (the  objector  knows  whom  I  mean)  have 
taken  a  timely  course  with  it,  so  that  the  monuments  of  it 
are  not  to  be  seen,  nor  yet  a  famous  and  excellent  epistle  of 
Alcuinus  written  against  the  Greek  synod,  though  his  other 
works  are  in  a  large  volume  carefully  enough  preserved* 

It  was  urged  as  an  argument  '  i  minori  ad  majus,'  that 
in  the  primitive  church,  it  was  accounted  unlawful  to  make 
images;  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  that  the  worship  of 
images  should  then  be  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  Catho- 
lic church.  To  this  purpose  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  Origen^  were  alleged".  First  for  TertuUian,  of  whom> 
the  Letter  says,  that  he  had  said  no  such  thing :  sure  it  is,.* 
this  man  did  not  care  what  he  said  ;  supposing  it  sufficient 
to  .pass  the  common  reader,  to  say  Tertullian  did  not  say. 
for  what,  he  is  alleged,  for  more  will  believe  him,  than  eza*. 
mine  him.  But  the  words  of  Tertullian  shall  manifest  the 
strange. confidence  of  this  person.  The  quotations  out  of 
Tertullian  are  only  noted  in  the  margent,.  but  the  words  were 
not  cited,  but  now  they  must,  to  justify  me  and  themselves. 
1.  That  reference  to  Tertullian's  book  of  Idolatry  ^  the  ob- 
jector takes  no  notice,  of,  as  knowing  it  would  reproach  him 
too  plainly :  see  the  words, — *'  the  artificers  of  a^tues  and 
ims^s,  and  all  kind  of  representations,. the  deviNbrought 
into  the  world ^:''  and  when  (ib  had  given  the  etymology  of 
an  idol,  saying  ccSci^ov  is  '  formula,'  he  adds,  "  Igitur  omnia, 
forma  vel  formula  idolum  se  dici  exposcit :  Inde  omnis  idoli. 

'  Vtd«  taprm  lect.  Prim^  qui*.  •  A.  D.  79S. 

■  A.  L.  p.  27.  «  C«p.  3. 

1  Diabolna  Moalo  uitolisM  artifices  sUtoanuB  et  imagiiiBm  et  omiuf  generU  si-* 
B^teponui. 
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arttfex  ejnsdem  et  uniua  est  criminis/'  And  a  little  before : 
'*  Exinde  jam  caput  facta  est  idololatriec  ara  omnis^  qua  ido- 
Inm  quoqno  modo  edit." — And  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  **  Idolum  tain  fieri  quam  coli  Deus  prohibet.  QuaiH 
to  pTBBcedit  ut  fiat  quod  coH  possit,  tanto  prius  est  ne  fiat  si 
coli  non  licet." — And  again :  "  Toto  mundo  ejusmodi  artibus 
interdixit  servis  Dei." — And  a  little  after  he  brings  in  some 
or  other  objecting;  ''  Sed  ait  quidam  mdversus  similitudinis 
interdictsB  propositionem,  cur  ergo  Moses  in  eremo  simula- 
crum serpentis  ex  cere  fecit  ?"  To  this  at  last  he  answers ; 
**  Si  eandem  Deum  observas '  babes  legem  ejus/  ne  feceris  si* 
militudinem ;'  si  et  preeceptom  facte  postea  similitudinis  re- 
spicis,  et  tu  imitare  Moysen.  Ne  facias  adversus  legem  si- 
mulacrum aliquod,  nisi  et  tibi  Deus  jusserit.''  Now  here 
is  no  subterfuge  for  any  one :  for  Tertullian  first  says«  the 
devil .  brought  into  the  world  all  the  artists  and  makers  of 
statues*  images,  and  all  sorts  of  similitudes.  2.  He  makes 
all  these  to  be  the  same  with  idols.  And,  3.  that  Ood  as  well 
forbade  the  making  of  these  and  theworship  of  them,  and  that 
the  maker  is  guilty  of  the  same  crime ;  and  lastly  I  add,  his 
definition  of  idolatry,  "  Idololatria  est  omnis  circa  omne  ido- 
lum .famulatus  et  servitus ;"  **  Every  image  is  an  idol,  and 
every  service  and  obeisance  about  any  or  every  idol  is  idola- 
try."— I  hope  all  this  put  together  will  convince  the  gentle- 
man that  denied  it,  that  Tertullian  hath  said  some  such  thing 
as  the  Dissuasive  quoted  him  for.  Now  for  the  other  place 
quoted,  the  words  are  these ;  **  Proinde  et  similitudinem  ve- 
tans  fieri  omnium  quas  in  ccelo  et  in  terra  et  in  aquis,  osten- 
dit  et  causas,  idololatrite  scilicet  substantiam  exhibentes*:" 
**  God  fprbtdding  all  similitude  to  be  made  of  things  in  hea- 
ven and  earth,  and  in  the  waters,  shews  the  causes  that  re- 
strain idolatry :"  the  causes  of  idolatry  be  more  fully  described 
in  the  forecited  place :  **  Quando  enim  et  sine  idolo  idolola- 
tria fiat :"  for  he  supposes  the  making  of  the  images  to  be 
the  cause  of  their  worshipping,  and  he  calls  this  making  sta- 
tues and  images  **  desmoniis  corpora  facere." — But  there  is 
yet  another  place  in  his  books  against  Marcion,  where  Ter- 
telliao*  afficming  that  St.  Peter  knew  Moses  and  Elias,  on 
Mount  Tabor,  by  a  spiritual  ecstasy,  says  it  upon  this  rea- 
ipon ;  ^  Nee  enim  imagines  eprnm  aut  statuas  populus  habuich 

s  JLiib.  f.  adf«n.  Mitfe.  4.  o.  tf ,  '•  Lib.  4.  e.  tf. 
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set  «at  sipuUtadmes,  lege  prohibente/'  Tbs  same  dso  js  to 
be  seen  in  his  book '  de  Spectaculis^'  c.  23, ;  *'  Jam  yero  ipsum 
opus  personaram,  queero,  an  Deo  placeat»  qui  oiniieia  similitn* 
dlnem  vetat  fieri,  quanto  magis  imaginis  siw**'  By  this  time 
I  hope  the  geatleman  thinks  himself  in  some  shame,  for  de« 
pying  that  Tertullian  said  the  making  of  images  to  be  nn«» 
lawful. 

Now  let  us  see  for  the  other  two  authors  quoted  by  the 
Dissuasive :  the  objector  in  the  Letter  BayB^  they  only  apake 
of  making  the  images  of  Jupiter  and  the  other  hmthen  gods  s 
but  £•  W.^  says  he  cannot  find  those  quotations  out  of  Cle-^ 
mens  of  Alexandria,  because  the  books  quoted  are  too  big^ 
and  he  could  not  espy  them.  The  author  of  the  Letter  never 
examined  them»  but  took  them  for  granted ;  but  E.  W.  did 
search  a  little,  but  not  exactly.    However,  he  ought  not  to 
have  looked  in  the  sixth  book   of  the  '  Btromata'  for  the 
words  there  quoted,  but  in  the '  Protrepticon/  as  I  shall  shew 
by  and  by.    Iliat  pthet  quotation  in  the '  Stromata'  is  the 
sixth  book,  and  is  only  referred  to,  as  to  the  question  in  ge- 
neral against  images,  tot  so  St.  Clemmt  calls  it  ^  spiritual 
adultery'  to  make  idols  or  images.   Now  to  this  £•  W.  says^ 
although  he  did  not  find  what  he  looked  for,  yet  he  knows 
beforehand,  that  the  word,  in  the  latin  translation,  is  *  si* 
mulacrum  \   that  is,  udtjikw,  '  an  idol.' — It  is  indeed  well 
guessed  of  £•  W.  for  the  word  is  ivaiviXunrouiv,  and  if  he 
had  seen  the  place,  he  now  tells  us  what  answer  we  might 
have  eiqpected.    But  I  am  beforehand  with  him  in  this  par^ 
ticular,  and  out  of  Tertullian,  have  proved  '  idolum'  to  be 
the  same  with  *  formula,'  derived  from  dSof,  and  consequently 
means  the  same  with  an  *  image.'    And  he  hath  a  good  war- 
rant from  the  greatest  ipaster  of  the  Latin  tongue :  "  Imar 
gines  quflB  idola  nominant,  quorum  inoursione  non  solum 
•  videannis,  sed  etiam  cogitemusS"  Sec.  said  Cicero :  and  the 
same  notion  of  dStAov  is  in  a  great  master  of  the  Greek, 
St.  Chrysostom^  who,  speaking  of  the  statues  and  images 
with  which  they  adorned  their  houses,  calls  them '  idols  ^J 
Ohdas  Kormmoiifuv  ^SSc^Xa  wainax<A  icmi  ^6ava.  larime*     But  it 
.matters  not  so  much  what  Greek  or  Latin  word  is  used  in 

^  p.  27.  «  p.  54,  55.  *  Strom,  lib.  6.  p.  687.  edit  Puis.  16S9. 
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%W9  words,  TpSlB  '^«d'  md  HTC^  *  ibffOkW^W  9pd  t)K9 
IaU^  of  tbwe  figoiAes  ^way9  an  image  or  AiimUtiid^,  aii4 
tttiat  most  properly,  and  is  always  «o  transited ;  apd  th^ 
fpnoer  of  t)ias«  is  trwuUted  indiiQiDrendy  l>y  Y^v;rT«(v,  qr 
4&uiX<n%  and  ^mv,  *  image/  '  caryed  imag^/  ^iid  '  idpl  V  f<ur 
tbey  are  all  one.  And  tHerefimi  propqrtipna|>ly  Justin  ]^ar-* 
tyr  reciting  this  law  of  Cipd*  says^  that  Qod  forbade  every. 
'  image  and  similitude,'  clictfv?,  mi  if$Ql^fiu  ^re  the  woids^ 
9i|t  suppose  that  ^  idolum'  and  '  imago'  vere  npt.  the  4^me  s 
y0t  because  the  commandment  forbids  QQt  only '  ido)i]^p'  buf 
'  imago/  not  only  *  peseP  but '  themuni^ ;'  they  do  not.  obBerve 
the  commandment,  who  make  to  thamselFes,  vis.  for  wprship« 
either  one  or  the  Qther.— rBut  to  return  to  St.  Ql^ment,  of 
whom  our  present  inquiry  is.  And  to  deal  most  clearly  in 
this  affiur,  as  in  all  things  else,  that  put  of  the  '  Strpinata'  of 
St^Clem^sntj  that  F rather  remark,  is  not  this  of  the  sixth 
book,  but  out  of  the  fifth.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria'  saith ; 
HaXi^  £*  av  doKxiXmiv  /uif  ^op«fv«  fiiiSi  <u$«{vac  avrocc  lyjcf^^ 
tniv  ^i&v  frapeyyv^  6  tlv9ayift<iQ'  &^^  Moi^^Cs  vpojraX^^ 

"  Pythagor^  con^nanded  that  hi^  disciples  should  ^ot  wear 
rings,,  or  eugni^e  them  with  the  im^es  of  their  gods ;  as  Mo-; 
ses  many  ages  before,  made  an  express  law,  that  x^  xnai^ 
should  mak.e  any  grayen,  cast,  or  paiuted  in^age ;"  apd  of  this 
he  (^¥es  twP  reasons.  1.  'Oc  f^ii  roig  .aladiiroic  vpoaavix^fUVf 
iaASiTii  vQnra  fnWjhFf^v,  "  that  we  may  not  attend  to  aensibl^ 
thinga,  but  pass  on  to  the  things  disperuib^e  by  the  w^der- 
atanding/'  2.  *E$cvnA(£€c  yip  rfiv  rqv  Qdov  qffj^vdrifra  i}  Iv 
hotfjui^  1%  i^iitic  ovytfiuBL,  iml  rnv  vonni^  oifqlav  &'  vXiK  a^ar 
Zm^m,  arifc^cfv  iorlv  aMiP  St  qia^ainifg.  "  'fhe  custom  of 
seeing  bo  readily  causes,  that  the  majesty  of  God  becomes 
Tile  aad  contemptible,  and  by  matter  to  i^onhip  tjiat  whipb 
is  perceived  intdlectually,  is  to  dispsteem  him  by  sensation.'' 
Now  the  reader  may  perceive  that  St  Clppent  speaJiLs  agains^ 
the  making  of  any  images,  not  only  of  Jupiter  and  the  hea- 
tjbi.en  gods,  bi^jt  of  the  true  God,  of  lyhatsoever  intelligible  be- 
ing we  ought  to  worship ;  and  that  upon  such  reasons  which 

a  lib.  Strom.  5.  p.  559.  Parii.  16f  9.  jBr.  Ut. 
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will  greatly  condemn  the  Roman  practices.  Bat  hence  abo 
it  is  plain,  how  careless  and  trifling  this  objector  is,  minding 
no  truth  but  the  number  of  objections. — See  yet  further  out 
of  St.  Clement**:  **  Nobis  enim  est  aperte  vetitum  fallaoem 
artem  exercere.  Non  facies  enim  (inquit  Propheta)  cujusyis 
rei  similitudinem :''  ''We  are  forbidden  to  exercise  that  cozen* 
ing  art  (viz.  of  making  pictures  or  images);  for  (says  the  Pro- 
phet, meaning  Moses),  Thou  shalt  not  make  the  likeness  of 
any  thing."  E.  W.  it  seems'  could  not  find  these  words  of 
St.  Clement  in  his  Paranetic :  he  should  have  said  his  Pro- 
treptic,  for  I  know  of  no  Parcenetic  that  he  hath  written. 
But  E.  W.  ifollowed  the  printer's  error  in  the  margent  of  the 
Dissuasive,  and  very  carefully  turned  over  a  book  that  was 
not,  and  compared  it  in  bigness  with  a  book  that  was.  But 
I  will  not  suppose  this  tobe  ignorance  in  him,  but  only  want 
of  diligence :  however,  the  words  are  to  be  found  in  the 
forty^first  page  of  this  Protreptic,  or  his  Admonition  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  now  they  are  quoted,  and  the  very  page  named ; 
only  I  desire  E.  W.  to  observe,  that  in  this  place  St.  Clement 
uses  not  the  word  ctSwXov  but  iravroc  6fftofci»fca,  not '  Simula* 
crum/  but '  cujusvis  rei  similitudinem.' 

In  the  place  which  was  quoted  out  of  Origen  ^  in  his 
fourth  book  against  Celsus,  speaking  of  the  Jews  he  hath 
these  words :  Ov&lc  I'^v  ibntuac  irowbvTwv  liroXirciicro*  o5rc 
yog  SefiYpa^oCf  oir  dyakfwrcfwoih^  iv  rg  mikattq  airrSfv  ^.  "  All 
makers  of  images  were  turned  from  their  commonwealth: 
for  not  a  painter  or  a  statuary  was  admitted,  their  laws 
wholly  forbidding  them,  lest  any  occasion  should  be  given 
to  dull  men,  or  that  their  mind  should  be  turned  from  the 
worship  of  God  to  earthly  things  by  these  temptations.'' 
Then  he  quotes  the  law  of  God  against  making  images,  and 
adds,  "  By  which  law  this  was  intended,  that  being  content 
with  the  truth  of  things,  they  should  beware  of  lying  fig- 
ments." There  it  is  plain  that  Origen  affirms  the  law  of  God 
to  have  forbidden  the  making  images,  any  similitude  of 
things  in  heaven,  earth,  or  waters  :  which  law  also  he  in  an- 
other place  *  affirms  to  be  of  a  moral  and  eternal  obligation, 

k  Vida  eiUm  evodem  in  Prolreptieo,  p.  41.  Nobii  eoim  est  %pwii  vetiloni  f«l- 
laeem  ariem  «iercere.  Non  fi^iet  enim  (inqoit  PropkeU)  enjai vis  rei  siBilltodK 
peoi.  Id.  Stromtt.  lib.  6.  p.  687. 

<  P.  55.  ^  P.  181.  edit.  G.  L.  CanUb.  1658. 
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« tiiat  is,,  not  to  be  spoken  to  them  only  who  came  out  of  the 
terrestrial  Egypt;  and  therefore  is  of  Christian  duty.  And 
of  the  same  mind  are  St.  Ireneens  ^,  Tertullian ",  St.  Cy- 
prian ®,  and  St.  Austin  ^,  affirming  the  whole  decalogue,  ex- 
cept the  law  of  the  sabbath,  to  be  an  unalterablei  or  natural 
law.  But  for  the  further  verification  of  the  testimony  from 
Origen  against  the  worship  of  images  in  the  primitive 
church,  I  thought  fit  to  add  the  concurrent  words  of  the 
prudent  and  learned  Cassander^ :  '*  Quantum  autem  veter^s 
initio  ecclesiaB  ab  omni  veneratione  imaginum  abhorruerunt 
declarat  unus  Origenes  adversus  Celsum :"  but  of  this  I  shall 
,  have  occasion  to  speak  yet  once  more.  And  so  at  last  all 
the.  quotations  are  found  to  be  exact,  and  this  gentleman  to 
be  greatly  mistaken. 

'  From  the  premises  I  infer ; — If  in  the  primitive  churcb  it 
was  accounted  unlawful  to  make  images,  certainly  it  is  un« 
imaginable  they  should  worship  them ;  and  the  argument  is 
the  stronger,  if  we  understand  their  opinion  rightly :  for 
neither  the  second  commandment,  nor  yet  the  ancient 
fitthers  in  their  commentaries  on  them,  did-  absolutely  pro- 
hibit all  making  of  images ;  but  all  that  was  made  for  reli- 
gious worship,  and  in  order  to  adoration,  according  as  it  is 
expressed  in  him,  who  among  the  Jews  collected  the  nega- 
tive precepts,  which  Arias  Montanus  translated  into  Latin  ^: 
the  second  of  which  is,  **  signum  cultus  causa  ne  facito ;" 
the  third, '' simulsjcrum  divinum  nullo  pacto  conflato;^'  tl|e 
fourth, ''  signa  religiosa  nulla  ex  materia  facito.'' 

The  auUiorities  of  these  fathers  being  rescued  from  slan- 
der, and  proved  very  pungent  and  material ;  I  am  concerned 
.  in  the  next  place  to  take  notice,  of  some  authorities,  whicji 
my  adversaries*  urge  from  antiquity,  to  prove  that  in  the 
primitive  church  they  did  worship  images.  Concerning  their 
general  council,  viz.  the  second  Nicene,  I  have  already  made 
account  in  the  preceding  periods:  the  great  St.  Basil  is  with 
great  solemnity  brought  into  the  Circus,  and  made  to  speak 
for  images  as  apertly,  plainly,  and  confidently,  as  Bellar- 
mine  or  the  council  of  Trent  itself.    His  words  are  these ' : 

»  lib.  4.  e.  31,  S«.  *  Ub.  de  IdoloUt.  cap.  5. 

*  Lib.  3.  ad  Qiririnmn,  e.  59«  et  d«  Bmbort.  Hartjrii,  o  1. 

P  Lib.  16*  ooatn  VanstvBi,  e.  4. 7.        4  CoomU.  da  lasagio.  ct  SioMlaorM. 
'  lib.  4.  de  GeMrat.  at  Raganaratiooe  Adan.  "  £.  W.  p.  49. 

*  ^Xl"^  ^  *^  **^  ^'y^  iawrlXwp,  irftt^f »  *^  fi^fn'fac,  ami  tit  ykf  w^ 
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'^  I  admit  Uifi  holy  apotUeB,  wd  propbMs^  wd  martyrp,  m4 
in  my  prayer  made  to  God  call  upon  tbem*  that  by  Ibeir  in-: 
tercepsion  God  may  tie  propitiooa  unto  me.    Whereupon  I 
hpnoor  and  adore  the  obaraotera  of  their  images ;  and  esper: 
cially  those  things  being  delirered  from  the  holy  apost^s^ 
and  not  prohibited,  but  are  manifested,  or  seen  in  all  .onr 
diurches/'    Now  I  confess  these  words  are  home  enough, 
and  do  their  bnsiness  at  the  first  sight;  and  if  they  prore 
light,  St.  Basil  is  on  their  side,  and  therefore  E.  W.  with 
great  noise  and  prefime  insults,  and  calls  them  nnanswer- 
able.    The  words  he  says  are  found  in  St.  BasiFs  two  hun- 
dred and  fifth  epistle. 'ad  Julianum.'    I  presently  consulted 
St.  Basil's  works,  such  as  I  had  with  me  in  the  country,  of 
the  Paris  edition  by  Guillard,  1547,  aud  there  I  found  that 
St.  Basil  had  not  two  hundred  and  five  epistles  in  all ;  the 
nnmber  of  all  written  by  him  and  to  him  being  but  one  huMtr 
dred  and  eighty,  of  which,  that  to  Julianus  is  one,  xiz.  epistla 
one  hundred  and  sixty-isiz,  and  in  that  there  is  not  one  word 
to  any  such  purpose  as  is  here  pretended.  I  was  then  put  to 
a  'melius  inquirendum.'    Bellarmine "  (thou^  both  he  and 
Iiindan  and  Harding  cry  up  this  authority  as  irrafcagable) 
qvotes  this  authority  not  upon  his  own  credit,  but  as  taking 
it  frpm  the  report  of  a  book  published  1696,  called  Synodus 
Pariftiensis,  which  Bellarmine  calls  *^  unworthy  tp  see  the 
light."    From  hence  arises  this  great  noise ;  and  the  foun* 
tain  being  confessedly  corrupt,  what  wholesome  thing  can  be 
expected  thence  i  But  in  all  the  first  and  voluminous  dispa«* 
tations  of  Bellannine  upon  this  question,  he  made  no  use  of 
this  authority,  he  never  saw  any  such  thing  in  St.  Basil's 
works;  or  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  hare  omitted 
it.    But  the  words  are  in  po  ancient  edition  of  St.  Basil, 
nor  in  any  manuscript  that  is  known  in  the  world.    2.  Johif 
Damascen,  and  Oermanas  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
wrote  for  the  worship  of  images,  and  axe  the  most  learned 
of  all  the  Greeks  tbst  were  abused  in  this  question;  yet 
they  never  urged  this  authority  of  St.  Basil,  which  would 
have  been  more  to  their  purpose  than  all  that  they  said  he^ 

OiSp  imWkv  nvTtuc  Iwmai^fuu,  rtu  h'  autm,  Jkywf  ^tk  tSc  fJunttUt  minSit,  thtah  ftn 
ym^^ui'  SBnr  nml  -nut  vmftmfnif^  rth  M^m  «mf  ^tf/A  tutt  Vf&rmgtm*  tun^  im«viv 
*rwrm  wa^m^^thm  to  rm  kyim  Im^nikm,  mmX  mm  lw^^^i»ktm  lUk'  h  fii*Mf 

,  ■  ApfMdtt  adLTfa^U  4»  GtlUi  Imapnifm  is  poMBB.  patt  Mp.  t.  at  is  (qpp.  «. 
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3.  TbQ  firat  l^e^ti9a  of  this  is  m  im  epistle  q(  Pqp9 
Adrifkn  to  ^he  emperors  in  iht  sev^ffUi  synocl,  c^nd  tb«| 
OMlk^  the  busioess  fnore  siispiQ^09s,  that  when  the  Qr^§k 
writers  kpew  npthiqg  of  it,  a  Latin  bi^op,  a  etrwger,  w% 
very  well  8kiUe4  in  antiqiii^»  should  fi^d  this  put,  wbiob  nQ 
man  ever  saw  before  him»  nor  since,  in  my  copy  of  Su 
Basil's  works  :  but  in  l;he  s^pnd  t^^ic^np  pouQpil  snob  for*" 
genes  as  these  ware  npiany  a^d  nptoriou^.  St.  Gregory  the 
Gieat  ia  there  quoted  as  ajgithpr  of  anppistJe '  de  Veneratione 
Imaginum;'  when  it  is  nptprioQft*  it  wa^  written  by  Gregory 
I)[L  and  there  were  imny  B^i^s,  and  miy  one  of  that  napip 
would  serFp  to  giye  popat^qancp  to  thp  error  pf  the  second  Ni- 
cene  synod ;  but  in  St.  ^tu^il  tho  grp^t  there  is  not  one  word 
like  it.  And  therefore  they  who  set  forth  St.  Basirs  works  at 
Paris,  1618,  who  either  could  not  or  ought  not  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  so  vile  a  cheat,  wpre  infinitely  to  blapie  to  pubr 
lish  this  as  the  issue  of  the  right  St  Bs^il,  without  any 
m^A  of  difierpnce,  or  note  of  inquiry. 

There  is  al#o jinptber.spiying  of  St.  B&sil,  of  wbiph  the 
Bpman  writers  piake  much,  and  the  words  ar^e  by  Damaspen 
ioputed  to  the  great  St.  9agil;  Vl|xiagiii^i.s  honor  exemplum 
tnmsit,'  which  indeed  St.  Basil  sppaks  only  pf  the  statues 
of  the  emperors,  apd  of  that  civil  honour,  whin^  by  consent 
and  custonx  of  the  wprld  did  pass  to  the  ^^peror,  and  hp 
accepted  it  so;  butihis  is  ^o  argun^pnt  for. religious  images 
put  up  to  the  bpuput  of  God ;  he  says  not,  tbebonour  of  any 
such  image  pluses  tp  Qpd ;  fpr  Qpd  h^th  deplared  against 
it  (as  wiU  appear  in  thp  ^Uowij^  p^riod^),  and  therefore 
froui  heuce  the  phurpb  of  Rpuie  c^n  have  no  argument,  no 
faiar  pretpppe ;  pnd  y^p  uppu  this  vpry  uppount,  aud  the  too 
much  complying  witb  the  heathen  rit#s  pnd,  mauuers,  and 
the  secular  customs  of  the  empire,  the  veupration  pf  images 
cau)e  /ntp  cj^urches.  But  suppose  it  be  pduiitted  to  be  true ; 
yet  sdthpiiigh  Uiis  may  do  spflie  ppuutPAWPe  to  Thomas 
Aquinas  m^  .Bpnareuture's  way  of  worshipping  the  image 
axid  the  sau^pler  wi^  ^Q  WUe  worship ;  ypt  this  pan  never 
{le  Wfff^  by  a)l  t^ae  more  moderate  Papists,  who  make  the 
W9cship  Po  fiJi  inai^ge  of  a  lowpr  kiud ;  for  if  it  be  not  the 
fame  j/fQT^fyip,  thpu  they  that  wf^^rship  imsges^  worship  God 
and  his  saints  by  the  image  not  as  they  deserve,  but  give  to 
them  no  more  (jbtw  .thjsiixugp  itself  despnr/es :  let  them  take 
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which  part  they  please,  bo  that  they  will  bat  publicly  own  it. 
Bat  let  this  be  aa  it  will,  and  let  it  be  granted  true,  that  the 
honour  done  to  the  image  can  pass  to  the  sampler,  yet  this 
is  but  an  arbitrary  thing,  and  a  king  may  esteem  it  so  if  he 
please ;  but  if  the  king  forbids  any  image  to  be  made  of  him, 
and  counts  it  a  dishonour  to  him,  then  I  hope  it  is  ;  and 
that  is  the  case  now ;  for  God  hath  forbidden  any  such  way 
of  passing  honour  to  him  by  an  image  of  him;  and  he  hatb 
forbidden  it  in  the  second  commandment,  and  this  is  con* 
fessed  by  Vasquez*:  so  that  upon  this  account,  for  all  the 
pretence  of  the  same  motion  to  the  image  and  the  sampler, 
to  pass  such  a  worship  to  God,  is  no  better  than  the  doing 
as  the  heathen  did,  when  they  worshipped  Mercury  by 
throwing  stones  at  him. 

Anotdier  authority  brought  by  E.  W. '  for  veneration 
of  images,  is  from  Athanasius,  but  himself  damns  it  in  the 
margent,  with*  and  without  ingenuity ;  for  ingenuously  say- 
ing, that  he  does  not  affirm  it  to  be  the  great  Athanasius, 
yet  most  disingenuously  he  adds,  '  valeat  quantum  valere 
potest,'  that  is,  they  that  will  be  cozened,  let  them.  And 
indeed  these  questions  and  answers  to  Antiochus  are  notori- 
ously spurious ' ;  for  in  them  are  quoted  St.  Epiphanius, 
Gregory  Nyssen,  Chrysostom,  Scala  Johannis,  Maximus, 
and  Nicephorus,  who  were  after  Athanasius;  and  the  book 
is  rejected  by  Delrio,  by  Sixtus  Senensis,  and  Possevine. 
But  with  such  stuff  as  this  the  Roman  doctors  are  forced 
to  build  their  Babel ;  and  E.  W.  in  page  fifty-six  quotes 
the  same  book  against  me  for  worshipping  the  cross,  to- 
gether with  another  spurious  piece  '  de  Cruce  et  Passione 
Domini,'  which  Nannius,  a  very  learned  man  of  their  own 
and  professor  at  Louvaine,  rejects,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
*  Nuncupatory  Epistle.' 

Yea,  but  St.  Chrysostom's  liturgy  is  very  clear,  for  it  is 
said,  that  ^  the  priest  turns  himself  to  our  Saviour's  picture, 
and  bows  his  head  before  the  picture,  and  says  this  prayer ;' 
^-these  words  indeed  are  very  plain ;  but  it  is  not  plain,  that 
these  are  St.  Chrysostom's  words,  for  there  are  none  such  in 
St.  Chrysostopi's  liturgy  in  the  editions  of  it  by  Claudius  de 
Saintes,  or  Morellus ;  and  Claudius  Espencseus  acknowledges 

■  Tom.  5.  coBBMPt.  ID  3.  part  qn.  25.  vt.  3.  disp.  94.  c.  3.  f  P.  50* 
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great  truth  and  ing^naity,  that  this  liturgy,  beguh 
oemposed  by  St.  Chrysoatom,  was  enlarged  by  many  things 
put  into  it,  according  to  the  variety  of  times.    And  it  is  evi^ 
dently  so,  because  divers  persons  are  there  commemorated, 
who  lived  after  the  death  of  Chrysostom,  as  GyriUus,  Euthy^ 
mios,  Sabas,  and  Johannes  Eleemosynarius,  whereof  the  last 
but  one  lived  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years,  the  last  two  ^ 
hundred  and  thirteen  years,  after  St.  Chrysostom.    Now  how 
likely,  nay  how  certain  it  is,  that  this  very  passage  waa  not 
put  in  by  St.  Chrysostom,  but  is  of  later  interpolatiooi  let  all 
the  world  judge  by  that  known  saying  of  St.  Chrysostom  *  ;V 
"  Quid  enim  est  vilius  atque  humilius  homine  ante  res  inani* 
matas  se  incurvante  et  saza  venerante  ?"  *'  What  in  the  world 
is  baser  and  more  abject  than  to  see  a  man  worshipping 
stones,  and  bowing  himself  before  inanimate  things  ?"  These 
are  his  great  authorities,  which  are  now  come  to  nothing ; 
what  he  hath  from  them  who  came  after  these,  I  shall  leave 
to  him  to  make  his  best  of  them :  for,  about  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory, some  began  to  worship  images,  and  some  to  break 
them;  the  latter  of  which  he  reproves,  and  the  former  he 
condemns ;  what  it  was  afterward  all  the  world  knows. 

But  now  having  cleared  the  question  from  the  trifling  ar- 
guments of  my  adversaries,  I  shall  observe  some  things  fit 
to  be  considered  in  this  matter  of  images.  1.  It  came  at  first 
from  a  very  base  and  unworthy  stock.  I  have  already  point- 
ed at  this,  but  now  I  shall  explain  it  more  fully ;  it  came  from 
Simon  Magus  and  his  crew ;  Theodoret  says,  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Simon  brought  in  the  worship  of  images,  viz.  of 
Simon  in  the  shape  of  Jupiter,  and  Helena  in  the  figure  of 
Minerva ;  but  St.  Austin  ^  says  that  Simon  Magus  himself 
'^  imagines  et  suam  et  cujusdam  meretricis,  quam  sibi  sociam 
seelerum  fecerat,  disdpulis  suis  pnebuisse  adorandas." — 
£•  W.""  upon  what  confidence  I  know  not,  says,  that  Theo- 
doret hath  nothing  like  it,  either  under  the  title  'de  Simone' 
or  '  Corpocrate.'  And  he  says  true,  but  with  a  shameful 
purpose  to  calumniate  me,  and  deceive  his  reader;  as  if  I 
had  quoted  a  thing  that  Theodoret  said  not,  and  therefore  the 
reader  ought  not  to  believe  me.  But  since  in  the  Dissua- 
sive, Theodoret  was  only  quoted  "  lib.'  6.  Haeret.  Fabul."  and 

■  ComiDftot.  in  laai.  o.  2.  t.  3. 
^  De  H«rei.  td  qaod  fall  Denia.  p«nl^  ab  iaitio.  bierci.  1.  ^  £.  W.  p.  51.  , 
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BO  fitit  let  dowm;  if  ha  had  ple^Md  10  look  to  ttltf  Mtt 
title,  **  Simonti  HttrMw/'  where  in  reesoii  ell  Sitnoti's  hete«> 
ties  were  to  be  looked  for,  he  should  have  found  that  whidi 
I  referred  to  \    Bnt  why  E.  W.  denies  St.  Austin  to  have 
reported  that  for  which  he  iB  quoted,  tic.  that  Simon  Magui 
tirought  in  some  images  to  be  worshipped,  I  cltnnot  conjee^ 
tare,  neither  do  I  think  himself  b^n  tell ;  but  the  word^  are 
plain  in  the  place  quoted,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
DiBauasive.    But  that  he  may  yet  seem  to  lay  more  load 
«pon  me,  he  very  learnedly  sayisi  that  Imtoieus,  in  the  place 
'^oted  by  me,  says  not  a  word  of  Simon  Magus  being  author 
t>f  imi^s ;  and  would  have  his  reader  believe  that  I  mistook 
Simon  Magus  for  Simon  Irenteti^  *•    But  the  good  man  I 
Mppose  wrote  this  after  supper,  and  could  not  then  read  or 
consider  that  the  testimony  of  Irenseus  Was  brought  in  to  nO 
such  purpose ;  neither  did  it  relate  to  any  Simon  at  all,  but 
to  the  Gnostics  or  Catpocretians,  who  also  were  very  early 
and  very  deep  in  this  impiety ;  only  they  did  not  worship 
the  picflires  of  Simon  and  Hel^a,  but  of  Jesus  and  Paul, 
and  Homer  and  Pythagoras,  as  St.  Austin '  testifies  of  them ; 
but  that  which  he  remarks  in  them  is  this,  that  Marcellihtf, 
one  of  their  sect,  worshipped  the  pictures  of  Jesus,  8cc. 
''adorando^  incensumque  ponendo,"  **  they  did  adore  them, 
and  put  incense  before  them :''  I  wish  the  church  of  Rome 
would  leave  to  do  so,  or  acknowledge  whose  disciples  they 
are  in  this  thing.    The  same  also  is  said  by  Epiphanius  J 
mid  that  the  Carpocratians  placed  the  image  of  Jesus  widi 
the  philosophers  of  the  world,  *'  coUocatasque  adorant,  et 
gentium  mysteria  perficiunt.'*    But  I  doubt  that  both  Epi- 
phanius and  St.  Austin,  who  took  this  story  from  Irenseus, 
went  iurther  in  the  narrative  than  Irenmus ;  for  he  says  only 
that  they  placed  the  images  of  Christ,  &c.  ''  et  has  coro^ 
Bant :"  no  more ; — and  yet  even  for  this,  for  crowning  the 
image  of  Christ  with  flowers^,  though  they  did  not  so  much 
as  isnow-a^lays  done  at  Rome,  St.  Irenceus  made  an  outcry, 
and  reckoned  them  in  the  black  catalogue  of  heretics,  not  'ht 


*  Cmu  c(|at  felfllaas  in  Jovlfe  itsnrain  eoMtradiwftt/  Beham  MitM  In  MUttrtm 
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joining  Christ'g  image  lArith  fhatoftlomer  uttd  AriBtoCie;  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato,  but  even  for  erdwnitig  Christ^  IttiB.^ 
with  flowers  and  coronets,  aa  they  ako  did  those  of  the  phi- 
losophers ;  for  though  this  may  be  innotent,  yet  the  other 
i^VLS  a  thing  not  known  in  the  religion  of  kay,  that  we):e  called 
Christians^  till  Simon  and  Carpbcrates  begah  to  teach  the 
world. 

2.  We  find  the  wisest  and  th^  most  sober  of  the  heath^hs 
speaking  against  the  use  of  images  in  their  religious  rites. 
So  Varro,  when  he  had  said  that  the  old  Romans  had  for 
oist  hundred  and  seventy  years  worshipped  the  gods  without 
picture  or  image,  add^,  ''quod  si  adhuc  mansisset,  castiua 
dii  obsertrarentur ;"  and  gives  this  reason  for  it ;  ^^  Qui  primi 
siniulacra  deorum  populis  posuerunt,  et  civitatibus  suis  et  me 
turn  dempsisse^  et  eirrorem  addidisse :''  "  The  making  images 
of  the  gods  took  away  fear  from  meh  abd  brought  in  error  :** 
wMch  place  St.  Austin  quoting,  commends  and  explicates  it^ 
sayingy  '*  he  wisely  thought  that  the  gods  might  easily  be 
despised  in  the  blockishness  of  images^.*' — ^The  same  also 
w&s  observed  by  Plutarbh,  and  he  gives  this  reason ;  ''  Neiks 
putanies  augustiora  exprimere  humilioribusy  neque  aliter  as- 
pirari  ad  Deum  quam  mente  posse :"  *^  They  accounted  it  im 
piety  to  express  the  great  beings  with  low  matter,  and  they 
believed  there  was  no  aspiring  uptoOod  but  by  the  mind^'* 
This  is  a  philosophy,  which  the  church  of  Rome  neied  not  be 
ashamed  to  learn. 

3.  It  was  so  known  a  thing,  that  Christians  did  abomi- 
nate the  use  of  images  in  religion  and  in  their  churches,  that 
Adrian  the  emperor  was  supposed  to  build  temples  to  Christ, 
and  to  account  him  as  God,  because  he  commanded  that 
chtirches  without  images  should  be  made  in  all  cities,  as  is 
related  by  Lampridius  \ 

4.  In  all  the  disputations  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christ 
ians  of  the  primitive  church,  although  they 'were  impatient  of 
having  any  image,  and  had  detested  all  use  of  them,  especi- 
ally ever  since  their  return  from  Babylon,  and  still  retained 
the  hatred  of  them,  even  after  the  dissolution  of  dieir  tem 
pie,  '^  even  unto  superstition/*  says  Bellartnine';  yet  they 

^  Prodeoter  sxifitiioAvit  deos  facile  posse  in  simiilmororam  stolidiiate  contenni. 
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nerer  objected  against 'Chri8tf&n&  their  having  imagea  iii 
their  chnrchesi  much  leas  their  worshipping  them.  And  let 
it  be  considered,  that  in  all  that  long  disputation  between 
Justin  Martyr  and  Tryphon  the  Jew»  in  which  the  subtle  Jew 
moves  every  stone,  lays  all  the  load  he  can  at  the  Christian's 
door,  makes  all  objections,  raises  all  the  envy,  gives  all  the 
matter  of  reproach,  he  can  againstthe  Christians,  yet  he  opens 
not  his  mouth  against  them  concerning  images.  The  like  is 
to  be  observed  in  TertuUian's  book  against  the  Jews ;  no 
mention  of  images,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  amongst  the 
Christians,  they  hated  them  as  the  Jews  did ;  but  it  is  not 
imaginable  they  would  have  omitted  so  great  a  cause  of  quar- 
rel; On  the  other  side,  when  in  length  of  time  images  were 
brought  into  churches,  the  Jews  forbore  not  to  upbraid  the 
Christians  with  it.  There  was  a  dialogue  written  a  little  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  seventh  synod,  in  which  a  Jew  is  brought 
in  saying  to  the  Christians,  "  I  have  believed  all  ye  say,  and 
I  do  believe  in  the  crucified  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  is  the  Son 
of  the  living  God; '  Scandalizor  autem  in  vos  Christianos,  quia 
imagines  adoratis,'  '  I  am  offended  at  you  Christians  that  ye 
worship  images'";*  for  the  Scripture  forbids  us  every  where 
to  make  any  similitude  or  graven  image." — And  it  is  very  ob- 
servable, that  in  the  first  and  best  part  of  the  talmud  of  Baby- 
lon, called  the  Misna,  published  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  the  Christians  are  not  blamed  about  images;  which 
shews  they  gave  no  occasion :  but  in  the  third  part  of  the 
talmud,  about  the  tenth  and  eleventh  age  after  Christ,  the 
Christians  are  sufficiently  upbraided  and  reproached  in  thi& 
matter.  In  the  Gemara,  which  was  finished  about  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  1  find  that  learned  men  say  the  Jews 
called  the  Christian  church  *  the  house  of  idolatry ;'  which 
though  it  may  be  expounded  in  relation  to  images,  which 
about  that  time  began  in  some  churches  to  be  placed  and 
honoured ;  yet  1  rather  incline'  to  believe,  that  they  meant  it 
of  our  worshipping  Jesus  for  the  true  God  and  the  true  Mes- 
sias ;  for  at  this  day  they  call  all  Christians  '  idolaters,'  even 
those  that  have  none,  and  can  endure  no  images  in  their  re- 
ligion or  .their  churches.  But  now  since  these  periods,  it 
is  plain  that  the  case  is  altered,  and  when  the  learned  Christ- 
ians of  the  Roman  communion  write  against  the  Jews,  they 

« 
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are  forced  to  make  apologies  for  the  scandal  they  give  io4ke 
Jews  in  their  worsbtppiiig  of  imagies,  as  is  to  be^seen  (besides 
LeoBtios  Neopolitanus  of  Cypraa's  Apology,  which  he  pub- 
lished for  the  Christians  against  the  Jews)  in  Lndovicns 
Carretvs'B  epistle,  in  Sepher  Amana,  and  Fahianns  Fioghus's 
Catedietical  Dialogues.  But  i  suppose  this  case  is  very 
pfaun,  and  is  a  great  conviction  of  the  innovation  in  this  m%U 
ter  made  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

£.  The  matter  of  worshipping  images  looks  so  ill,  so  like 
idolatry,  so  like  the  forbidden  practices  of  the  heathensy  that 
it  was  infinitely  reasonable,  tl|at  if  it  were  the  practice  and 
doctripe  of  the  primitive  churd^  the  primitive  priests  and  In- 
shops  should  at  least  have  considered,  and  stated  Ibequestion 
how  far,  and  in  what  sense^  it  was  lawful,  and  with  what  mten- 
tion,  and  in  what  degrees,  and  with,  what  caution  and  distino- 
tions,  this  fnight  lawfully  be  done;  particularly  yrhen  they 
preached,  and  wrote  commentaries  and  explications  upon' 
the  decalogue ;  especially  since  there  was  at  least  so  great  a 
semblance  of  opposition  and  contradiction  between  the  com- 
mandment and  any  such  practice ;  God  forbidding  any  imager 
and  similitude  to  be  made  of  himself,  or  any  thing  else  iw 
heaven,  or  in  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  and  that  wi%h  such  threat-' 
enings  and  interminations  of  his  severe  judgiAetits-  agaihs0 
them  that  did  make  them  for  worship,  and  this  thing  being' 
so  constantly  objected  by  all  those  many  that  opposed  their 
admission  and  veneration ;  it  is  certainly  very  stUinge  Iba^ 
none  of  the  fathers  should  take  notice  of  any  difficulty  m 
this  affidr.  They  objected  the  commandment  against  the 
heathens  for  doing  it;  and  yet  that  they  should  mciBe  no  ac- 
count, nor  take  notice  how  their  worshipping  saints  and  God 
himself  by  images,  should  differ  from  the  heathen  superstitton^ 
that  was  the  same  thing  to  look  uf^on :  this  indeed  is  very  un- 
likriy.  But  so  it  is ;  Justin  Martyr  and  Clemens  Alexandrinua 
speak  plainly  enough  of  this  matter,  and  speak  plain  down- 
right words  against  making  and  wofshipping  images;  and  so 
careless  they  were  of  any  ftiture  chanoe,  or  the  present  con- 
cern of  the  Roman  church,  that  they  do  not  except  the  image 
of  the  true  God,  nor  the  images  of  saints  and  angels,  no,  not 
of  Christ,  or  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  herself.  Nay,  Origen  » 
expounds  the  commandments,  and  St.  Austin  makes  a  pio- 

■  Hoail*  8.  in  Bxod. 
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feftsed  cotamentiiry  upon  them*  but  toached  none  of  these 
things  with  the  top  of  his  finger,  only  told  that  they  were  aU 
forbidden :  we  are  not  bo  careless  now-a-days  in  the  church  of 
Rome;  but  carefully  expound  the  commandments  against  the 
insufferable  objections  of  the  heretics  of  late,  and  the  prophets 
and  the  fathers  of  old.  But  yet  for  all  this,  a  suspicious  man 
would  contslude,  that,  in  the  first  four  hundred  years,  there 
was  no  need  of  any  such  explications,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
nothing  i6  do  with  images,  which  only  could  make  any  such 

need. 

6.  But  then,  in  the  next  place  I  consider,  that  the  se* 
Gond  commandment  is  so  plain,  so  easy,  so  peremptory, 
against  all  the  making  and  worshipping  any  image  or  like- 
ness of  any  thing,  that  besides  that  every  man  naturally 
would  understand  all  such  to  be  forbidden,  it  is  so  express- 
ed, that  upon  supposition  that  God  did  intend  to  forbid  it 
whoUy«  it  could  not  more  plainly  have  been  expressed.   For, 
the  prohibition  is  absolute  and  universal,  and  therefore  of 
all  particulars ;  and  there  is  no  word  or  sign,  by  the  virtue 
of  which  it  can,  with  any  probability,  be  pretended  that  any 
one  of  any  kind  is  excepted.    Now  then  to  this  when  the 
church  of  Rome  pretends  to  answer,  they  overdo  it,  and 
make  the  matter  the  more  suspicious.    Soms  of  them  an- 
swer by  saying)  that  this  is  no  moral  commandment,  not  ob- 
ligatory to  Christians,  but  to  the  Jews  only :  others  say,  that 
by  this  commandment  it  is  only  forbidden  to  account  an 
imag^  to  be  very  God ;  so  Cajetan  :  others  say,  that  an  idol 
only  is  forbidden,  and  that  an  imi^e  is  no  idol.    Others  yet 
distinguish  the  miemner  of  worshipping,   saying,  that  the 
image  is  worshipped  for  the  sampler's  sake,  not  for  its  own.' 
And  this  worship  is  by  some  called  SmiXda  or  service  ;  by 
others  Xorpc&i ;  saying  that  the  first  is  to  images  of  saints, 
the  other  to  God  only.   And  yet  with  this  difference  ;  .some 
saying  that  the  image  of  God  is  adored  with  the  same  kind 
of  adoration  that  God  is ;  only  it  is  to  the  image  for  God's 
saka*;  so  St.  Thomas  of  Aquine,  and  generally  his  scholars. 
Others  say  that  it  is  a  religious  kind  of  worship  due  to  images, 
bat  not  at  all  divine ;  some  say  it  is  but  a  civil  worship.  And 
then  it  is  for  the  image's  sake,  and  so  far  is  intransiti  ve,but  what- 
ever is  paid  more  to  the  image  is  transitive^  and  passes  further. 
And  whatsoever  it  be,  it  eannot  be  agreed  how  it  ought  to  be 
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paid:  Tvhether  properly' or  improperly,  iinivocally  or  equi- 
vocally, for  themselves  or  for  something  else,  whether  an- 
alogically or  simply,  whether  absolutely  or  by  reduction. 
And  it  is  remarkable  what  Bellarmine  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion. With  what  kind  of  worship  images  may  be  adored  ?  He 
answers  with  this  proposition ;  "  The  worship  which  by  itself 
and  properly  is  due  to  images,  is  a  certain  imperfect  wor- 
ship, which  analogically  and  reductively  pertains  to  a  kind 
of  that  worship,  which  is  due  to  the  exemplar":"  and  a  lit- 
tle after,  '-'To  the  images  a  certain  inferior  worship  is  due, 
and  that  not  all  one,  but  various  according  to  the  variety  of 
images/'    To  the  images  of  saints  is  due  ^'dulia  secundum 
quid;"  which  if  you  do  not  understand,  Bellarmine  in  the 
next  words  explains  most  clearly;  'dulia  secundum  quid,' 
is,  as  a  man  may  say, '  reductive  and  analogical.'     But  after 
all  this  we  may  be  mistaken,  and  we  cannot  tell  whom  to 
follow  nor  what  to  do  in  the  case.   Thomas  and  his  scholars 
warrant  yon  to  give  the  same  worship  to  God's  image  as  to 
God :  and  this  is  the  easiest  way  indeed  to  be  understood, 
and  indeed  may  quickly  be  understood,  to  be  direct  idolatry. 
Bellarmine  and  others  tell  you.  Stay,  not  so  altogether ;  but 
there  is  a  way  to  agree  with  St.  Thomas,  that  it  shall  be  the 
same  worship, and  not  the  same  worship;  for  it  is  the  same 
by  reduction,  that  is,  it  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  therefore  di* 
vine,  bttt  it  is  imperfectly  divine  ; — as  if  there  could  be  de* 
grees  in  divine  worship  ;  that  is,  as  if  any  worship  could  be 
divine,  and  yet  not  the  greatest.     But  if  this  seems  difficult, 
Bellannine  illustrates  it  by  similitudes:  ''This  worship  of 
images  is  the  same  with  the  worship  of  the  example,  viz.  of 
God,  or  of  Christ,  as  it  happens ;  just  as  a  painted  man  is  the 
same  with  a  living  man,  and  a  painted  horse  with  a  living 
horse,  for  a  painted  man  and  a  painted  horse  differ  specifi- 
cally ;  as  the  true  man  and  the  true  horse  do ;  and  yet  the 
painted  man  is  no  man,  and  the  painted  horse  is  no  horse." 
The  effect  of  which  discourse  is  this,  that  the  worship  of 
images,  is  but  the  image  of  worship ;  hypocrisy  and  dissimu- 
lation  all  the  way ;  nothing  real,  but  imaginative  and  fan- 
tastical ;  and  indeed  though  this  gives  but  a  very  ill  account 
of  the  agreement  of  Bellarmine,  :with  their  saints,  Thomas 
and  Bonaventure,  yet  it  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  idolatry^ 

<^  Lib.  t.  At  longin.  S.  S.  cap.  f.5. 
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because  they  gire  no  real  worship  to  images ;  but  then  Qtk 
the  other  side,  how  do  they  mock  God  and  Christ,  hy  offer- 
ing to  them  that  which  is  nothing;  by  pret^iding  to  honour 
them  by  honouring  their  images ;  when  the  honour  they  do 
give  to  images,  is  itnelf  but  imaginary,  and  no  more  of  reality 
in  it,  than  there  is  of  human  nature  in  the  picture  of  a  man  I 
However,  if  you  will  not  commit  downright  idolatry,  as  soma 
of  their  saints  teach  you,  then  you  must  be  careful  to  ob<* 
aerve  these  plain  distinctions,  and  firat  be  sure  to  remember 
that  when  you  worship  an  image,  you  do  it  not  materially 
but  formally ;  not  as  it  is  of  such  a  substance,  but  aa  it  is  a 
sign ;  next  take  care  that  you  obsenre  what  sort  of  image  it 
is,  and  then  proportion  your  right  kind  to  it,  that  you  do  not 
give  '  latria'  to  that  where  '  hyperdulia'  is  only  due ;  and  be 
careful  that  if  *  dulia'  only  be  due,  that  your  worship  be  not 
'  hyperdulical.'    In  the  next  place  consider  that  the  worship 
to  your  image  is  intransitive  but  in  few  cases,  and  according 
but  to  a  few  doctors ;  and  therefore  when  you  have  got  all 
these  cases  together,  be  sure  that  in  all  other  caaea  it  be 
tmnsitive*    But  then  when  the  worship  is  paased  on  to  the 
exemplar,  you  must  consider,  that  if  it  he  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  which  is  due  to  the  example,  yet  it  must  be  an  im* 
perfect  piece  of  worship,  though  the  kind  he  perfect ;  wad 
that  it  is  but  analogical,  and  it  is  reductive,  and  it  ia  not  ab* 
solute,  not  simple,  not  by  itself;  not  by  an  act  to  the  image 
^stinct  from  that  which  is  to  the  example,  but  one  and  the 
.same  individual  act,  with  o^e  intention,  as  to  the  supreme 
kind,  though  witli  some  litUe  variety,  if  the  kinds  be  differ- 
ing.   Now  by  these  easy,  ready,  clear,  and  necessary  dis- 
tinctions, and  rules,  and  cases,  the  people  being  folly  and 
perfectly  instructed,  there  is  no  possibility  that  the  worship 
of  images  should  be  against  the  second  commandment,  be- 
cause the  commandment  does  not  forbid  any  worship  thai 
is  transitive,  reduct,  accidental,  consequential,  analogical, 
and  hyperdulical,  and  this  is  all  that  the  church  of  Rome 
does,  by  her  wisest  4ootQn|^  teach  now-anlays.  But  now  after 
all  this,  the  easiest  way  of-  all  certainly  is  to  worship  no 
images,  and  no  manner  of  way,  and  trouble  the  people's 
heads  wiUi  no  distinction ;  for  by  these  no  man  can  ever  be 
at  peace,  or  understand  the  commandment,  which  withont 
these  laborious  devices  (by  which  they  confess  the  guilt  of 
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the  ^olntilaii3nietit>  does  lie  a  little  too  heavy  npoii  them) 
woiltd  most  easily  by  every  man  and  every  woman  be  plainly 
and  properly  understood.    And  therefore  I  know  not  whe- 
ther there  be  more  impiety^  or  more  fearful  caution,  in  the 
chnrch  df  Rome  iti  being  so  curious,  that  the  second  com- 
mandment be  hot  exposed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  peo^ 
pie ;  leaving  it  out  of  their  manuals,  breviaries,  and  cate- 
chisms, as  if  when  they  teach  the  people  to  serve  God,  they 
had  a  mind  they  should  not  be  tempted  to  keep  all  the  com* 
mandments.  And  when  at  any  time  they  do  set  it  down,  they 
only  say  thus,  "  Non  facies  tibi  idolum,''  which  is  a  word 
not  used  in. the  seoond  commandment  at  all;  and  if  the 
word  which  is  there  used  be  sometimes  translated  '  idolum/ 
yet  it  means  no  more  than  '  similitude ;'  or  if  the  words  be  of 
distinct  signification,  yet  becaase  both  are  expressly  forbid'^ 
den  in  that  commandment,  it  is  very  ill  to  represent  th^ 
commandment  so,  as  if  it  were  observed  according  to  the 
intention  of  that  word,  yet  the  commandment  might  be 
broken,  by  the  not  observing  it  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  other  word,  which  they  conceal.    But  of  this  more  by 
atidby. 

7.  I  consider  that  there  is  very  great  scandal  and  offence 
given  to  enemies  and  strangers  to  Christianity;  the  very 
Turks  and  Jews,  with  whom  the  worship  of  images  is  of  very 
ill  report,  and  that  upon,  at  least,  the  most  probable  grounds 
in  the  world.    Now  the  Apostle  having  commanded  all 
Christians  to  pursue  those  things  which  are  of  good  report, 
and  to  walk  circumspectly  and  charitably  towards  them  that 
are  without,  and  that  we  ^'give  no  offence  neither  to  the  Jew 
nor  to  the  gentile :"  now  if  we  consider,  that  if  the  Christian 
church  were  wholly  without  images,  there  would  nothing 
perish  to  the  faith  or  to  the  charity  of  the  church,  or  to  any 
grace  which  is  in  order  to  heaven ;  and  that  the  spiritual 
state  of  the  Christian  church  may  as  well  want  such  baby- 
ceremonies  as  the  synagogue  did;  and  yet  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  Jews  and  Turks  are  the  more,  much  more,  es- 
tranged from  the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus,  by  the  image-wor* 
shipP  done  by  his  pretended  servants;  the  consequent  will 
be,  that  to  retain  the  worship  of  images  is  both  against  the 
fiuth  and  the  charity  of  Christians,  and  puts  limits,  and  re- 
trenches the  borders  of  the  Christian  pale. 

V  1  €«r«  viii.  15* 
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8.  It  is  also  very  scandalous  to  Christians,  that  is,  it 
makes  many,  and  endangers  more,  to  iall  into  the  direct  sin 
of  idolatry.  Polydore  Virgil^  observes  oat  of  St.  Jerome, 
that  **  almost  all  the  holy  fathers  damned  the  worship  of 
inures,  for  this  very  reason,  for  fear  of  idolatry ;"  and  Cas- 
Sander  says,  that  all  the  ancients  did  abhor  all  adoration  of 
images;  and  he  cites  Origen'  as  an  instance  great  enough  to 
verify  the  whole  affirmative :  '*  Nos  vero  ideo  non  honora- 
mus  simulacra,  quia  quantum  possumus  cavemus,  ne  quo 
modo  incidamus  in  earn  credulitatem,  ut  his  tribuamus  di- 
vinitatis  aliquid/'— This  authority  E,  W.  (p.  65)  is  not 
ashamed  to  bring  in  behalf  of  himself  in  this  question,  say- 
ing, that ''  Origen  hath  nothing  against  the  use  of  images, 
and  declares  our  Christian  doctrine  thus ;"  then  he  recites 
the  words  above  quoted;  than  which,  Origen  could  notq»eak 
plainer  against  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  £.  W. 
might  as  well  have  disputed  for  the  Manichees'Wilii  this  ar- 
gument: ''The  Scripture  doth  not  say  that  God  made  the 
world,  it  only  declares  the  Christian  doctrine  thus,  In  the 
beginning  God  made  heaven  and  earth,"  8cc.  But  this  gen* 
tleman  thinks  any  thing  will  pass  for  argument  amongst  his 
own  people.  And  of  this  danger  St.  Austin*  gives  iv  rational 
account;  ''No  man  doubts  but  idols  want  all  sense:  but 
when  they  are  placed  in  their  seats,  in  an  honourable  sub- 
limity, that  they  may  be  attended  by  them  that  pray  and 
offer  sacrifice,  by  the  very  likeness  of  living  members  and 
senses,  although  they  be  senseless  and  without  life,  they  af^ 

<i  De  Invent-  Rerom  lib.  6.  e.  1 3.  Eo  ioMiiis  dercntam  t%\,  nt  keo  ptetaUs  p«r* 
ptniin  diffcrat  ab  impictate.  Soat  aoim  bene  malti  nidiarea  BtapidJoreaqve,  qai 
aasets  vel  ligneat,  lea  in  parietibaft  piotas  imagioea  co]ant»  non  ut  figuraa,  aad  per- 
itide  ac  fti  ipss  nensam  aliqaem  babeant,  et  eis  magis  fidant  qaam  Chri'to  :  Polyd. 
Vrrf .  lib.  6.  o.  IS.  de  InTeol.  Ranun. — lilras  Giraldoa  in  Sjntag.  de  Diia  GcsUnini 
loqaens  do  exeeasa  Roniauae  eccleftim  in  negotio  imaginnin,  pnefatar.  Satins  ease  ea 
Hsrpocrali  et  Angeronse  cunstgnare.  Iliad  oertenoa  pnetemiiitam,m»adiooChriatu 
aioa,  at  aliqnaado  Homanoa  fbisse  sine  ijnaginibos  in  prinilivft,  qa^  vooatar»  ecde- 
aia.  Erasmus  ill  cateoheM  ait,  imqae  ad  stalem  Hieronjmi  erant  probata  reKgionw 
vitf,  qai  In  templis  nnllam  ferebant  imagincm,  neo  pietam,  noo  nealptam,  nee  le«-i 
tMB,  ae  ne  Cbriali  qaidem. — Et  ibid.  Ut  imagiaea  aiot  in  teiuplia nulla  pneoepit  vel 
bumana  coaatitntio ;  et  nt  facilias  est,  ita  tntius  qnoque  oiiines  imagines  e  templia 
sn'baiof  ere.  Videatnr  ettam  Cassandri  oonanltaiie ,  snb  boo  titala  et  Maaina  in  Jo- 
aaah,cap.  8.  Sic  antem  qaariter  Lndovioos  Vivea  Comment,  in  lib.  8*  o.  nit.  de 
Ciril.  Dei.  Divos  dirasqne  non  aliter  Tenerantar,  qaam  Doom  ipsam.  Non  video 
In  mnltis  qnid  diserimen  ait  inter  eomm  opiaionem  de  sanetia,  et  id  qaod  Gentilea 
pntabaat  de  Diia  aais. — Didonis  Sioaloa  dixit  de  Mose»  imaginem  statiut  nanaas, 
ideo  quod  non  crederet  Denm  homini  similem  os^e :  ft  Dion.  lib.  ."36.  Nallam  effigiem 
In   Hteroaoljmis  haboere,  qood'Denm  oraderent  at  ioeffabilem,  tta  inaspienam 

*  Consul,  de  Imagin.  ex  Orlgene  eontr.  Celitain,  lib.  7.  versos  finem. 

•  Kpist.  49.  q.  3. 
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feet  weak  minds,  that  they  seem  to  live  and  feel,  especially 
when  the  veneration  of  a  multitude  is  added  to  it,  by  which 
80  great  a  worship  is  bestowed  upon  them."    Here  is  the 
danger,  and  how  much  is  contributed  to  it  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  by  clothing  their  images  in  rich  apparel,  and  by  pre- 
tending to  make  them  nod  their  head,  to  twinkle  the  eyes, 
and  even  to  ^eak,  the.  world  is  too  much  satisfied.    Some 
such  things  as  thesoi  and  the  superstitious  talkings  and  act- 
ings of  their  priests,  made  great  impressions  upon  my  neigh- 
bours in  Ireland ;  and  they  had  such  a  deep  and  religious 
venemtion  for  the  image  of  our  lady  of  Kilbrony,  that  a  wor- 
thy gentleman,  who  is  now  with  Ood,  and  knew  the  deep 
superstition  of  the  poor  Irish,  did  not  distrain  upon  his  te- 
nants for  his  rents,  but  carried  away  the  image  of  the  female 
saint  of  Kilbrony ;  and  instantly  Uie  priest  took  care  that 
the  tenants  should  redeem  the  lady,  by  a  punctual  and  speedy 
paying  of  their  rents ;  for  they  thought  themselves  unblessed 
as  long  as  the  image  was  away ;  and  therefore  they  speedily 
fetched  away  their  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-Edom,  and 
were  afraid  that  their  saint  could  not  help  them,  when  her 
image  was  away.     Now  if  St.  Paul  would  have  Christians  to 
abstain  from  *'  meats  sacrificed  to  idols,"  to  avoid  the  giving 
ofience  to  weak  brethren,  much  more  ought  the  church  to 
avoid  tempting  all  the  weak  people  of  her  communion  to 
idolatry,  by  countenancing,  and  justifying,  and  imposing, 
such  acts,  which  all  their  heads  can  never  learn  to  distinguish 
from  idolali^.  - 

I  end  this  with  a  memorial  out  of  the  councils  of  Sens 
and  Mente,  who  command  '^moneri  popul urn,  ne  imagines 
adorent :"  *'  The  preachers  were  commanded  to  admonish 
the  people^  that  they  should  not  adore  images  ^"  And  for 
the  novelty  of  the  practice  here  in  the  British  churches,  it  is 
evident  in  ecclesiastical  story,  that  it  was  introduced  by  a 
synod  of  London,  about  the  year  714,  under  Bonifacius  the 
legate,  and  Bertualdus,  archbishop  of  Dover;  and  that  with- 
out disputation  or  inquiry  into  the  lawfulness  or  unlawful- 
ness of  it,  but  wholly  upon  the  account  of  a  vision  pretended 
to  be  seen  by  Egwin  bishop  of  Worcester;  the  Virgin 
Mary  appearing  to  him,  and  commanding  that  her  image 

(  G.  14.  €.  41.  apud  Bellarmin.  lib.  9.  de  Imag.  S.S.  c.  2?.  sect  Secanda  pro- 
poatio. 
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shoald  b€  set  in  churoheB  and  wonihipped.   Thai  Avstiii  the 

tfio^k  brought  with  him  the  banner  of  the  croes,  and  the 

imag^  of  Chm.t»  Beda  tells ;  and  ftom  him  Baronins  and 

Bipius  affirm,  th^t  beforp  this  vision  of.Egwin,  the  cross 

and  image  of  Christ  were  in  use ;  but  that  they  were  at  all 

worshipped  or  adored.  Beda  saith  not;  and  there  is  no  record^ 

AO  monmm^it  of  it,  before  this  hypochobdnacal  dream  of 

Egwia :  and  it  further  appeare  to  be  so,  because  Albinus  or 

AlGuinus  an  Englishman  ^  master  of  Charles  the  Great,  when 

the  King  bad  sent  to  OfTa  the  book  of  Constantinople,  for 

the  worship  of  images,  wrote  an  epistle  against  it,  "  ex  ano- 

toritate  Divina  Scripturanim  mirabiliter  affirmatom;"  and 

brought  it  to  the  King  of  France  in  the  name  of  our  bishops 

and  kings,  saith  Hovedon'^. 


SECTION   VIL 

Cf  Pidurmg  God  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Against  all  the  authorities  almost,  which  are  or  might  be 
brought  to  prove  the  unlawfulness  of  picturing  God  the  Fa^* 
ther,  or  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Roman  doctors  generally  give 
this  one  answer ;  that  the  fathers  intended  by  their  sayings, 
to  condemn  the  picturing  of  the  divine  essence ;  but  con* 
demn  not  the  picturing  of  those  symbolical  shapes  or  forms, 
in  which  God  the  Father,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  blessed 
Trinity,  is  supposed  to  have  appeared.  To  this  I  reply, 
1.  That  no  man  ever  intended  to  paint  the  essence  of  any 
thing  in  the  world.  A  man  cannot  well  understand  an  ea* 
sence,  and  hath  no  idea  of  it  in  his  mind,  much  less  can  a 
painter's  pencil  do  it.  And  therefore  it  is  a  vain  and  imper* 
tinent  discourse  to  prove,  that  they  do  ill,  who  attempt  to 
paint  the  divine  essence^.  This  i^  a  subterfuge  which  none» 
but  men  out  of  hope  to  defend  their  opinion  otherwise,  can 
make  use  of.  2.  To  picture  God  the  Father  in  such  sym- 
bolical forms  in  which  he  appeared,  is  to  picture  him  in  no 
form  at  all ;  for  generally  both  the  schools  (^  the  Jews  and 
Christians  consent  in  this,  that  God  the  Father  never  ap- 
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peored  in  his  peraoti ;  for  as  St  Paul  affirms,  he  ^'  is  the  in- 
visible Oody  whom  no  eye  hath  seen  or  can  see ;"  he  always 
appeared  by  angels»  or  by  fire»  or  by  storm  and  tempest,  by 
a  clottd,  or  by  a  still  Toice  ;  he  spake  by  his  prophets,  and 
at  last  by  his  Son;  bat  still  the  adorable  majesty  was  reserved 
in  the  secrets  of  his  glory.    3«  The  church  of  Rome  paiintB 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  forms  and  symbolical  shapes,  in  which 
alie  merer  pretends  the  blessed  Trinity  did  appear,  as  in  a  face 
with  thiiee  noses  and  four  eyes,  one  body  with  three  heads ; 
and  as  an  old  man  with  a  great  beard,  and  a  pope's  tirowii 
upon  his  head,  and  holding  the  two  ends  of  the  transversa 
rafter  of  the  cross  with  Christ  leaning  on  his  breast,  and  die 
Holy  Spirit  hovering  over  his  head :  and  therefore  they  wor- 
nhip  the  images  6f  God  the  Father)  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
'*  figvres  which,"  as  is  said  of  Remphan  and  the  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses, "  themselves  have  made ;"  which  therefore 
most  needs  be  idols  by  their  own  definition  of  'idolum ;' '  si* 
mulacrulp  rei  non  existentis ;'  for  never  was  there  seen  any 
such  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Unity,  as  they  most  impiously 
represent.     And  if  when  any  thing  is  spoken  of  Ood  in 
Scripture  allegorically,  they  may  of  it  make  an  image  to  Oodi 
they  would  make  many  more  monsters  than  yet  they  have 
ftntnd  out :  for  as  Durandus'  well  observes, ''  If  any  one  shall 
say,  thi^t  because  the  Holy  Ghost  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
a  d6ve,  and  the  Father,  in  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  cor* 
poral  forms,  that  therefore  they  may  be  represented  by  images, 
we  must  say  to  this,  that  those  corporal  forms  were  not  as- 
sumed by  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  therefore  a 
representation  of  them  by  images  is  not  a  representation  of 
the  divine  person,  but  a  representation  of  that  form  or  shape 
aloine.    Therefore  there  is  no  reverence  due  to  it,  as  there  is 
none  due  to  those  forms  by  themselves.    Neither  were  thesd 
forms  to  represent  the  divine  persons,  but  to  represent  those 
effects,  which  those  divine  persons  did  effect.''    And  there- 
fore there  is  one  thing  more  to  be  said  to  them  that  do  so ; 
^*  They  have  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 
the  similitude  of  a  mortal  man\"    Now  how  will  the  reader 
imagine  that  the  Dissuasive  is  confuted,  and  his  testimonies 
from  antiquity  answered  ?  Why^  most  clearly :  £.  W.  saith^, 
tfaaf  one  principle  of  St.  John  Damascen  doth  it,  it  solves  all 
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that  the  Doctor  hath  or  can  allege  in  this  matter."    Well ! 
what  is  this  principle  ?   The  words  are  these  (and  St«  Austin* 
points  at  the  same) ;  **  Quisnam  est,  qui  invisibilis,  et  coipofe 
Tacantis,  ac  circumscriptionis  etfigune  expertis,  Dei  simula- 
crum efiingere  queat  f    Extreme  itaque  dementies  atqoe  im- 
pietatis  fuerit  divinum  numen  fiogere  et  figurare/'-— This  is 
the  principle  to  confute  the  Doctor : — ^why,  but  the  Doctor 
thinks,  that,  in  the  world,  there  cannot  be  clearer  words  for 
the  reproof  of  picturing  God  and  the  Holy  Trinity.    For 
"  to  do  so  is  madness  and  extreme  impiety/'  so  says  Dama- 
scen : — But  stay,  says  E.  W."*  these  words  of  Damascen  are 
**  as  who  should  say,  he  that  goes  about  to  express  by  any 
image  the  perfect  similitude  of  God's  intriosical  perfections 
or  his  nature"  (which  is  immense  without  body  or  Jigure), 
**  would  be  botli  impious,  and  act  the  part  of  a  madman.'* 
But  how  shall  any  man  know  that  these  words  of  Damascen 
are  'as  much  as  to  say'  this  meaning  of  E.  W.  i  and  where  is 
this  principle,  as  he  calls  it,  of  Damascen,  by  which  the  Dog* 
tor  is  so  every  where  silenced  i    Certainly  E.  W.  is  a  merry 
gentleman,  and  thinks  all  mankind  are  fools.    This  is  the 
ridiculous  commentary  of  E.W.:  but  Damascen  was  too  learn* 
ed  and  grave  a  person  to  talk  such  wild  stuff.   And  Cardinal 
Cajetan  gives  a  better  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Damascen*: 
"The  authority  of  Damascen  in  the  (very)  letter  of.  it  con* 
demns  those  images  (viz.  of  God)  of  folly  and  impiety.    And 
there  is  the  same  reason  now  concerning  the  Deity  which 
was  in  the  old  law.    And  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  old  law  the 
images  of  God  were  forbidden."  To  the  like  purpose'  is  that 
of  the  famous  Gennanus,  who  though  too  favourable  to  pic- 
tures in  churches  for  veneration,  yet  he  is  a  great  enemy  to 
all  pictures  of  God :  "  Neque  enim  invisibilis  Deitatis  ima* 
ginem,  et  similitudinem,  vel  schema,  vel  figuram  aliquam 
formamus,"  8ic.  as  who  please  may  see  in  his  epistle  to  Tho- 
mas, bishop  of  Claudiopolis.   But  let  us  consider  when  God 
forbade  the  children  of  Israel  to  make  any  likeness  of  him,  did 

*  De  Pi<ie  et  Sjria1*oto,  o.  7.  DaniMC.  lib.  4.  Orlhod.  Fidoi,  cap.  17. 
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he  only  forbid  them  to  express  by  any  image  the  perfect  si- 
militude  of  his  intrinsical  perfections  ?  Had  the  children  of 
Israel  leave  to  picture  God  in  the  form  of  a  mail  walking  in 
Paradise  ?  Or  to  paint  the  Holy  Trinity  like  three  men  Udk- 
ing  to  Abraham  i  Was  it  lawful  for  them  to  make  ah  image 
or  picture,  or  (to  use  £.  W.'s  expression)  "to  exhibit  to 
their  eyes  those  visible  or  circumscribed  lineaments,"  which 
any  man  had  seen  ?  And  when  they  had  exhibited  these 
forms  to  the  eyes,  might  they  then  have  fallen  down  and 
worshipped  those  forms,  which  themselves  exhibited  to  their 
own  and  others'  eyes?  I  omit  to  inquire  how  they  cain 
prove  that  God  appeared  in  Paradise  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
which  they  can  never  do,  unless  they  will  use  the  friar's 
argument ;  "  Faciamus  hominem  ad  similitudinem  nostram,'* 
Slc.  and  so  make  fair  way  for  the  heresy  of  the  Anthropb-» 
morphites. 

But  I  pass  on  a  little  further :  Did  the  Israelites,  when 
they  made  a  molten  calf,  and  said,  ^'  These  are  thy  gods,  O 
Israel,"  did  they  imagine,  that,  by  that  image,  they  repre* 
sentedthe  true  form,  essence,  or  nature,  of  God  i  Or  did  the 
heathens  ever  pretend  to  make  an  image  of  the  intrinsical 
perfections  of  any  of  their '  majores'  or  '  minores  dii,'  or  a,ny  of 
their  demons  and  dead  heroes?  And  because  they  neither 
did  nor  could  do  that,  may  it  therefore  be  concluded,  that 
they  made  no  images  of  their  gods  ?  Certain  it  is,  the  hea-i* 
thens  have  as  much  reason  to  say  they  did  not  picture  their 
gods,  meaning  their  nature  and  essence,  but,  by  symbolical 
forms  and  shapes,  represented  those  good  things  which  they 
supposed  them  to  have  done.'  Thus  the  Egyptians  pictured 
Joseph  with  a  bushel  upon  his  head,  and  called  him  their 
god  Serapis ;  but  they  made  no  image  of  his  essence,  but 
symbolically  represented  the  benefit  he  did  the-  nation  by 
preserving  them  in  the  seven  years'  famine.  Thus  Ceres  is 
painted  with  a  book  and  a  sheaf  of  corn,  Pomoila  with  a  has* 
ket  of  apples,  Hercules  with  a  club,  and  Jupiter  himself  with 
a^handful  of  symbolical  thunderbolts  ;  this  is  that  which  the 
popish  doctors  call  picturing  God,  not  in  his  essence,  but 
in  history,  or  in  symbolical  shapes :  for  of  these  three  ways  > 

.  ff  ObMrrftudaiii  eit  tribos  modit  pot m  tliqaid  piagi.  Uno  modo  ad  expriiMn- 
dam  perfeoUm  similitttdiDem  formalB,  et  oatnne  rei  ipsias.  Altera  modo  sd  hitto« 
■iam  aliqaam  ocnlU  e&bibendaiii.  Tertto  potftst  aiiqaid  pingi  extra  htsttfriam  ad 
cx|ilicandaai  DMttimm  rei,  noo  per  inmedialam  et  propriato  •iuiiUlttdi«en,.»ed  i^im- 
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of  picturing  Ood,  Bellarmine  says,  the  two  last  ftfe  lawful. 
And  therefore  the  faeathent  not  doing  the  firat,  but  the  ae* 
cond,  and  the  third  only,  are  just  bo  to  be  excnaed  as  the 
church  of  Rome  is.  But  then  neither  these  nor  thoae  must 
pretend  that  they  do  not  picture  Ood  :  for  whatever  the  in^ 
tention  be,  atill  an  image  of  Ood  is  made  :  or  else  why  do 
they  worship  Ood  by  that,  which  if  it  be  no  image  of  Ood, 
must  by  their  own  doctrine  be  an  idol  ?  And  therefore  Bellar- 
mine's  distinction  is  very  foolish,  and  is  only  crafty  to  de* 
ceive ;  for  besides  the  impertinency  of  it  in  answering  the 
charge,  only  by  declaring  his  intention,  as  being  charged 
with  picturing  Ood  ;  he  tells  he  did  it  indeed,  but  he  meant 
not  to  paint  his  nature,  but  his  story  or  his  symbolical  sig- 
nifications, which  I  say  is  impertinent,  it  not  being  inquired 
with  what  purpose  it  is  done,  but  whether  or  no ;  and  an 
evil  thing  may  be  done  with  a  good  intention :  besides 
this  I  say,  that  Bellarmine's  distinction  comes  just  to  this 
issue :  Ood  may  be  painted  or  represented  by  an  image,  not 
to  express  a  perfect  similitude  of  his  form  or  nature,  but  to 
express  it  imperfectly,  or  mther  not  to  express  it,  but '  ad 
explicandam  naturam,'  to  explain  it,  not  to  describe  him 
truly,  but  historically;  though  that  be  a  strange  history^ 
that  does  not  express  truly  and  as  it  is  :  but  here  it  is  plainly 
acknowledged,  that  besides  the  history,  "  the  very  nature  of 
Ood  may  be  explicated  by  pictures"  or  images,  provided 
they  be  only  metaphorical  and  mystical,  as  if  the  only  reason 
of  the  lawfulness  of  painting  Ood  is,  because  it  is  done  im«- 
perfectly  and  unlike  him ;  or  as  if  the  metaphor  made  the 
image  lawful;  just  as  if  to  do  Alexander  honour,  you  should 
picturs  him  like  a  bear,  tearing  and  trampling  every  thing; 
or,  to  exalt  Cssar,  you  should  hang  upon  a  table  the  pictures 
of  a  fox  and  a  cock  and  a  lion,  and  write  under  it.  This  itf 
Oaius  JuKus  Ceesar.  But  I  am  ashamed  of  these  prodigious 
follies.  But  at  last,  why  should  it  be  esteemed  madness  and 
impiety  to  picture  the  nature  of  Grod,  which  is  invisible,  and 
not  also  be  as  great  a  madness  to  picture  any  shape  of  him, 
which  no  man  ever  saw  ?  But  he  that  is  invested  with  a  thick, 
cloud,  and  encircled  with  an  inaccessible  glory,  and  nev^r 
drew  aside  the  curtains  to  be  seen  under  any  representment, 
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will  ilol  Mffer  himself  to  b«r  exposed  to  Tulgar  eyes^  by  faiw 
tastical  shapes,  and  ridiciiloiis  forms. 

But  it  may  be,  the  church  of  Rome  does  not  use  any 
such  impious  practice,  miM^  less  own  so  mad  a  doctrine ; 
for  one  of  my  adversaries  says,  that  **  the  picturing  the  forms 
or  appearaaoes  of  God  is  all  that  some  (in  their  church) 
allow,''  that  is,  some  do,  and  some  do  not :  so  that  it  may 
be  only  a  private  opinion  of  some  doctors,  and  then  I  am  to 
blame  to  charge  Popery  with  it.  To  this  I  answer  that  Bel* 
tannine  '^  indeed  says,  *'  Non  esse  tam  certum  in  ecclesia  an 
aint  fcciend»  imagines  Dei  sive  Trinitatis,  quam  Chrtsti  et 
sanctorum ;''  '^It  is  not  so  certain,"  viz.  as  to  be  an  article 
of  fidth.  But  yet  besides  that  Bellarmine  allows  it,  and  cites 
Cajetan,  Catharinus,  Payva,  Sanders,  and  Thomas  Walden^* 
sis,  for  it ;  this  is  a  practice  and  doctrine  brought  in  by  an 
unproved  custom  of  the  church ;  '*  Constat  quod  hsBC  oonsue- 
tado  depingendi  angelos  et  Deum,  modo  sub  specie  Colum* 
btt,  modo  sub  figura  Trinitatis.  sit  ubique  inter  catholicos 
reoepta  *^  **  The  picturing  angels,  and  God,  sometimes  under 
the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  sometimes  under  the  figure  of  the 
Trinity,  is  every  where  received  among  the  Catholics,'^  said 
a  great  man^  amongst  them.  And  to  what  purpose  they  do 
this,  we  are  told  by  Cajetan  \  speaking  of  images  of  God 
the  Fadier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost,  saying, ''  Haee  non  solum 
pinguntur,  ut  ostendantur  sicut  cherubim  olim  in  tempio,  sed 
ut  adorentur:''  ''They  are  painted,  that  they  may  be.  wor- 
shipped,'' ''ut  frequens  usus  ecclesice  testatur:"  ''This  is 
witnessed  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  church." — So  that  this 
is  received  every  where  among  the  Catholics,  and  these 
images  are  worshipped,  and  of  this  there  is  an  ecclesiastical 
custom ;  and  I  add,  in  their  mass^book  lately  printed,  these 
jnetuves  are  not  unfrequently  seen.  So  that  now  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shew  that  this,  besides  the  impiety  of  it,  is  agaihUt 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  is-  an 
ianovatidn  in  religion,  a  propriety  of  the  Roman  doctrine, 
and  of  infinite  danger  and  unsufferable  impiety. 

To  some  of  these  purposes  the  Dissuasive  alleged  Ter* 
tuUian,  Eutfebins,  and  St.  Jerome ;  bat  A.  L.  says  \  these 
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fathers  have  nothing  to  this  purpose.  This .  is  now  to  be 
tried.  These  men  were  only  named  in  the  Dissuasive.  Their 
words  are  these  which  follow. 

1.  For  Tertullian"' :  A  man  would,. think  it  could  not  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  TertuUian  thought  it  unlawful  to  pic- 
ture Ghod  the  Father,  when.he  thought  the  whole  art  of  paint* 
ing  and  making  images  to  be  unlawful,  as  I  have  already 
proved.  But  however  let  us  see.  He  is  very  curious  that 
nothiug  should  be  used  by  ChrisCians  or  in  the  service  of 
God,  which  is  used  os,  or  by,  or  towards,  idols ;  and  because 
they  did  paint  and  picture  their  idols,  cast,  of  carve  them, 
therefore  nothing  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  ''in  rebus  Dei," 
as  Tertullian's  phrase  is.  But  the  sum  of  his  discourse,  ia 
this ;  **  The  heathens  use  to  picture  their  false  gods,  that  in- 
deed befits  them^  but  therefore  is  unfit  for  God;  and  there-, 
fore  we  a^e  to  flee,  not  only  from  idolatry,  but  from  idols  : 
in  which  afiiur  a  word  does  change  the  case,  and  that,  which, 
before  it  was  said  to  appertain  to  idols,  was  lawful, — ^by  that 
very. word  was  made  unlawful,  and  therefore  much  more  by 
a  shape  or  figure ;  and  therefore  flee  from  the  shape  of  them ; 
for  it  is  an  unworthy,  thing,  that  the  image  of  the  living  God 
should  be  made  the  image  of  an  idol  or  a  dead  thing.  Foe 
the  idols  of  the  heathens  are  silver  and  gold,  and  have  eyes 
without  sight,  and  noses  without  smell,  and  hands  without 
feeling."  So  far  TertuUian*!  argues.  And  what  can  more 
plainly  give  his  sense  and  meaning  in  this  article.?  If  the  very. 
i|nage  of  an  idol  be  unlawful,  much  more  is  it.  unlawful  to. 
make  an  image  or  idol  of  the  living  God,  or  represent  him  by - 
a  dead  man. 

Bat  this  argument  is  fi^rther  and  more  plainly  set  down  by 
AthanasiuB,  whose  book  against  the  Gentiles  is  spent  in  re-« 
proving  the  images  of  God.  real  or  imaginary ;  insomuch  that 
he  affirms  that  the  Geqtiles  dishonour  even  their  false  gods,- 
by  making  images  of  them,  and  that  they  might  better  have 
passed  for  gods,  if  they  had  not  represented  them  by  visible 
images.  And  therefore,  '*  That  the  religion  of  making  images 

■  De  Coronft  Mint. 
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of  their  gods,  is  not  piety,  but  impioas.  For  to  know  God 
we  need  no  outward  thing;  the  way  of  truth  will  direct  us  to 
him.  And  if  any  man  ask  which  is  that  way,  viz.  to  know 
God,  I  shall  say.  It  is  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  that  understand^ 
ing  which  is  planted  in  us ;  for  by  that  alone  God  can  be 
seen  and  understood  <»/'  The  same  father  does  discourse 
many  excellent  things  to  this  purpose;  '*  as  that  a  man  is  the 
only  image  of  God  ;  Jesus  Christ  is  the  peHeet  image  of  his 
glory,  and  he  only  represents  bis  essence ;  and  man  is  made 
in  the  likeness  of  God,  and  therefore  he  also,  in  a  less  per- 
fect manner,  represents  God :  besides  these,  if  any  man  de- 
sires to  see  God,  let  him  look  in  the  book  of  the  creature;  and 
all  the  world  is  the  image  and  lively  representment  of  God*s 
power,  and  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  and  his  bounty.  But 
to  represent  God  in  a  carved  stone,  or  a  painted  table,  does 
depauperate  our  understanding  of  God,  and  dishonours  him 
below  the  painter's  art ;  for  it  represents  him  lovely  only  by 
that  art,  and  therefore  less  than  him  that  painted  it.''  Bat 
that  which  Athanastus  adds  is  very  material,  and  gives  great 
reason  of  the  command,  why  God  should  severely  forbid  any 
image  of  himself :  "  Calamitati  enim  et  tyrannidi  8erviente» 
homines  unicum  illud  nulli  communicabile  Dei,  nomen  ligr 
nis  lapidibusque  imposuerunt:"  "  Som^e  in  sorrow  for  their 
dead  children,  made  their  images  and  fancied  that  presence  ;x 
some  desiring  to  please  their  tyrannous  princes,  put  up  theiir 
statues,  and  at  a  distance  by  a  fantastical  presence  flattered, 
them  with  honours.  And  in  process  of  time,  these  were 
made  gods  ;  and  the  incommunicable  name  was  given  to. 
wood  and  stones." — Not  that  the  heathens  thought  that 
inu^  to  be  very  God,  but  that  they  were  imaginarily  present 
in  them,  and  so  had  their  name.  ''  Hujusmodi  igitur  initiis 
idolorum  inventio,  Scriptura  teste,  apud  honpines  coepit,'!. 
''  Thus  idolatry  began,  saith  the  Scripture,  and  thus  it  was 
promoted ;"  and  the  event  was,  they  made  pitiful  concep- 

*  *  Nm  fi,  at  dkiiii,  IHerarun  in»l«r  Dei  pnetCBtiilB  tignanl,  ■(qaa  td«d»ao  si 
Deom  tigoificantia,  Divinui  digniD  oeaaentor  honoribas,  certd  qai  ea  Bcalpsit,  etsqne 
afllgioii  dedil,  molto  raagis  hoa  promerabatiir  bonorei/  •  Et  paald  post :  *  Qnndiva 
InqasiDodi  religid,  Deornjaque  fiotio  aon  piatatia  est,  sad  iniqaitatis  iotaatio. 
Varitatif  via  ad  earn,  qni  Taros  Daos  ast,  diriget.  Ad  aom  ve^po  augnoROeDdam  at  ax- 
aetiiaiaid  intaUigaDdoniy  nulliaa  aatra  nos  positv  rai  opan  naaeMariam  habaiasf. 
Qood al  qaia  inlarrogAt  qoaenam  lata  tit?  UoiosoiyaBqaa  aoimam  e»aa  dixarim,  atqaa 
iasitaiB  illam  intalligaQtiam :  par  ipsam  eDim  solani  J>tuB  inftpici,  et  inlalligi  potest.' 
Orat.  aoDtr.  Gentiles. 
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lions  of  Ood,  they  confined  his  presence  to  a  statue,  t&ey 
wofshipped  him  with  the  lowest  way  imaginable,  they  de- 
scended from  all  spiritnality  and  the  noble  ways  of  under- 
standing, and  made  wood  and  stone  to  be  as  it  were  a  body 
to  the  Father  of  spirits,  they  gave  the  incommunicable  name 
not  only  to  dead  men,  and  angels,  and  demons,  but  to  the 
isttages  of  them;  and  though  it  is  great  folly  to  picture  angel- 
ical spirits,  and  dead  heroes,  whom  they  never  saw,  yet  by 
these  steps  when  they  had  come  to  picture  Ood  himself,  this 
was  the  height  of  the  Gentile  impiety,  and  is  but  too  plain  a 
representation  of  the  impiety  practised  by  too  many  in  the 
Koman  church. 

Bat  as  we  proceed  further,  the  case  will  be  yet  clearer. 
Concerning  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  I  wonder  that  any 
writer  of  Roman  controTcrsies  should  be  ignorant,  and  being 
so,  should  confidently  say,  Eusebius  had  nothing  to 
purpose,  viz.  to  condemn  the  picturing  of  God,  when 
words  ara  so  famous,  that  they  are  recorded  in  the  seventh, 
sjfuod  I* ;  and  the  words  were  occasioned  by  a  solemn  meft- 
sage  sent  to  Eusebius  by  the  sister  of  Constantius  and  wife 
of  Licinins,  lately  turned  from  being  pagan  to  be  Christian, 
desiring  Eusebius  to  send  her  the  picture  of  our  Lord  Jesi»  ; 
to  which  he  answers :  '*  Quia  vero  de  quadam  imagine,  quasi 
Christ!,  scripsisti,  banc  volens  tibi  k  nobis  mitti,  quam  diets, 
etqualem,  banc,  quam  perhibes,  Christi  imaginem^  Utrum 
veram  et  incommutabilem,  et  natura  characteres  suoa  por- 
tantem  ?  An  istam,  quam  propter  nos  suscepit,  serri  formtt 
schemata  circumamictus  ?  Sed  de  forma  quidem  Dei  nee 
ipse  arbitror  tequnrere  semel  ab  ipso  edoctam,  quoniam  ne* 
quepatrem  quisnovit  nisi  filius,  neque  ipsum  filium  novit 
quia  aliquando  digne,  nisi  solus  pater  qui  eum  genuit/'  And 
a  little  after ;  '*  Quis  ergo  hujusmodi  dignitatis  et  glorio 
vibrantes  et  prcefulgentes  splendores  ezarare  potuisset,  mor- 
tnis  et  inanimatis  coloribus  et  scripturis  umbraticis  P'  And 
then  speaking  of  the  glory  of  Christ  in  Mount  Tabor,  he 
proceeds ;  "  Ergo  si  tunc  incamata  ejus  ibrma  tantam  virtu- 
tem  sortita  est  ab  iuhabitante  in  se  divinitate  mutata,  quid 
oportet  dicere  cum  mortalitate  ezutus,  et  corruptione  ablutus, 
speciem  servilis  formed  in  gloriam  Domini  et  Dei  commuta- 
vitP'  Where  besides  that  Eusebius  thinks  it  unlawful  to 

9  SjBod.  7.  lot.  6. 
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■mke  a  picture  of  Chruit>  and  therefore  consequently,  muoti 
more  to  make  a  picture  of  God ;  he  alao  tells  Constantia,  ha 
supposes  she  did  not  offer  at  any  desire  of  that. — Well/for 
these  three  of  the  fathers  we  are  well  enough ;  but  for  the 
rest,  the  objector  says»  that  they  *'  speak  only  against  repre* 
sendng  Qod  as  in  his  own  essence,  shape,  or  form."  To  this 
I  answer,  that  Qod  hath  no  shape  or  form  ;  and  therefore 
these  fiithers  could  not  speak  against  making  images  of  a 
thing  diat  was  not ;  and  as  for  the  images  of  his  essence,  no 
Christianj'  no  heathen,  ever  pretended  to  it ;  and  no  man  or 
beast  can  be 'pictured  po :  no  painter  can  paint  an  essence. 
And  theseibre  although  this  distinction  was  lately  made  inf 
^tue  Roman  schools,  yet  the  fathers  knew  nothing  of  it,  and 
the  Roman  doctors  can  make  nothing  of  it,  for  the  reasons 
now  told. .  But  the  gentleman  saith,  that  *  some  of  their  church 
allow  only  and  practise  the  picturipg  those  forms,  wherein 
Qod  hath  appeared.'  It  is  very  well  they  do  no  more ;  but  I 
pray,  in  what  forms  did  Qod  the  Father  ever  appear,  or  the 
holy  and  mysterious  Trinity  i  Or  suppose  they  had,  does  it 
follow  they  may  be  painted  ?  We  saw  but  now  out  of  Euse- 
bins,  that  it  was  not  esteemed  lawful  to  picture  Christ, 
though  he  did  appear  in  a  human  body :  and  although  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  appear  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove,  yet  it  is  forbidden  by  the  sixth  general  counciMto 
paint  Qirist  like  a  lamb,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  like  a  dove.  Add 
to  this,  where  did  ever  the  holy  and  blessed  Trinity  appear 
Kke  three  faces  joined  in  one,  or  like  an  old  man  with  Christ, 
crucified,  leaning  on  his  breast,  and  a  dove  hovering  over 
them?  and  yet  however  the  objector  is  pleased  to  mince 
the  matter,  yet  die  doing  this  is  "  ubiqoe  inter  Catholicoa 
recepta;"  and  that  not  only  to  be  seen,  but  to  be  adored,* 
as  I  proved  a  little  above  by  testimonies  of  their  own. 

The  next  charge  is  concerning  St.  Jerome,  that  he  says  no 
such  thing;  which  matter  will  soon  be  at  an  etid,  if  we  see 
the  commenlaty '  he  makes  on  these  words  of  Isaiah',  '*  Cut 
eigo  similem  feclsti  Deum  ?"  ''  To  whom  do  you  liken  Qod  ^' 
Or  **  what  image  will  ye  make  for  him,  who  is  a  spirit,  and 

4  Coocil.  GoB^Uatioop.  can.  82. 

'  Id  OKp.  xl.  Iiai.  Aat  qa«m  imapnem  poDelia  ei,  <|oi  tpiriia^  est,  et  in  omniboa 
#H,  at  nhiqae  dMCatirif,  at  terrtm  qoaai  pagillo  ooniinefr?  S^tMvfqae  Irrldat  ittolti- 
tiaM  naaoBom,  qaod  arlifex  •!? a  fabe^  terarias,  ttfl  aarifes  aat  argantarius  lleaui 
fibi  fadat. 
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is  in  all  thiDgs*  and  runs  every  where,  and  holds  the  earth  ia 
bis  fist?  And  he  laughs  at  the  folly  of  the  nations,  that  an 
artist,  or  a  brazier,  or  a  goldsmith,  or  a  sibrersmith,  makes  a 
god,  viz.  by  making  the  image  of  God."  Bat  the  objector 
adds,  that  it  wonld  belong  to  set  down  the  words  of  the  other 
fethers  quoted  by  the  Doctor :  and  truly  the  Doctor  thought 
so  too  at  first;  but  because  the  objector  says  ihey  do  not 
make  against  what  some  of  his  church  own  and  practise,  I 
thought  it  mi^t  be  worth  the  reader's  pains  to  see  them. 

The  words  of  St.  Austin  in  this  question  are  very  plain 
and  decretory :  '^  For  a  Christian  to  place  such  an  image  to 
God"  (yiz.  with  right  and  left  hand,  sitting  with  bended 
knees,  that  is,  in  the  shape  of  a  man), ''  is  wickedness ;  but 
much  more  wicked  is  it  to  place  it  in  our  hearts'."  But  of 
this  I  have  given  account  in  the  preceding  section. 

Theodoret,  Damascen,  and  Nicephorus,  do  so  expressly 
condemn  the  picturing  God,  that  it  is  admowledged  by  my 
adversaries:  only  they  fly  for  succour  to  the  old  *  mumpsimus ;' 
they  condemn  the  picturing  the  essence  of  God,  but  not  his 
forms  and  appearances ;  a  distinction  which  those  good  old 
writers  never  thought  of,  but  directly  they  condemned  all 
images  of  God  and  the  holy  Trinity.  And  the  bishops  in  the 
seventh  synod,  though  they  were  worshippers  of  images,  yet 
they  thinking  that  angels  were  corportel,  believed  they 
mi^t  be  painted,  but  denied  it  of  God  expressly.  And  ii^ 
deed  it  were  a  strange  thing  that  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
diould  so  severely  forbid  any  image  to  be  made  of  him,  upon 
this  reason,  because  he  is  invisible ;  and  he  presses  it  passion<* 
ately,  by  calling  it  to  their  memory,  that  they  heard  a  voice, 
but  saw  no  shape ;  and  yet  that  both  he  had  formerly  and 
did  afterward  shew  himself,  in  shapes  and  forms  which  mi^t 
be  painted,  and  so  the  very  reason  of  the  commandment  be 
wholly  void.  To  which  add  this  consideration,  that  although 
the  angels  did  frequently  appear,  and  consequently  had  forms 
possible  to  be  represented  in  imagery,  yet  none  of  the  an- 
6ients  did  sujqyose  it  lawful  to  paint  angels,  but  they  that 
fiiougfat  them  to  be  corporeal.  Thv  adporov  tlKOvcy^a^v  n 
ruv  ovK  2aiov,  said  Philo  K  To  which  purpose  is  that 


*  Ot  Fids  «i  Symh.  c.  7.  TaU  •mn  limiilMnim  Deo  ntfiM  est  CbrUtMso  ul 
|^fl«  aollofltra,  mttll6  mfii  in  oard«  oallMriBfli  eily  ^bi  veri  tonplom  est. 
I  Iil».de  Legat. 
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of  Seneca,  '^Effugit  ocaloB,  cbgitalioiie  Tiaeadus  est" :"  and 
Antiphanei  said  of  Qod,  'O^AoXfiolc  ovx  iparmi,  ouSerl  iouee^ 
&^i(>  airi^  Mfcotfiiv  i£  duAfO^  efiSclc  Uimrmt :  ''  Ood  is  not 
teen  with  eyeSihe  is  like  to  no  man ;.  therefore  no  maa  caa 
by  an  image  know  him/'    By  which  it  appears  plainly  tof  be 
the  general  opinioik  of  the  ancieixts^.llist  svhaterer  was  iaicor-p 
poreal  was  not  to  be  painted,  no,  thongh  it  had  appeared,  in 
symholioal  ionns,  as  confessedly  the  angels  .did«  And  of  this 
the  second  synod  of  Nice  '  itself  is  a  snffictent  witness  ^  •  the 
fathers  of  which  did  all  approve  the  epistle  of  John,  bishop 
of  Thessalonica,  in  which  he  largely  discourses  against  the 
picturing  of  any  thing  that  is  incorporeal.     He  that  pleases 
to  see  more  of  this  affair,  may  find  much  more,  and  to  very 
great  purpose,  in  a  little  book  '  de  Imaginibus  ','  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  '  Bibliotheca  Patrum ;'  out  of 
which  I  shall  only  transcribe  these  words :  "  Non  esse  faci- 
endum imagines  Dei :  imo  si  quis  quid  simile  attentaverit, 
hnnc  extremis  suppliciis,  veluti  Ethnicis  communicantem 
dogmatis,  subjici/'    Let  them  translate  it  that  please,  only 
I  remember  that  Aventinus'  tells  a  story,  that  Pope  John  the 
Twenty-second  caused  to  be  burnt  for  heretics,  those  per- 
sons who  had  painted  the  holy  Trinity ;  which  I  urge  for  no 
other  reason,  but  to  shew  how  late  an  innovation  of  religion 
this  is  in  the  church  of  Rome.    The  worship  of  images  came 
in  by  degrees,  and  it  was  long  resisted, — but  until  of  late,  it 
never  came  to  the  height  of  impiety  as  to  picture  God,  and 
to  worship  him  by  images :  but  this  was  the  state  and  last 
perfection  of  this  sin,  and  hath  spoiled  a  great  part  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  turned  it  back  to  Elhnicism. 

But  that  I  may  sum  up  all ;  I  desire  the  Roman  doctors 
to  weigh  well  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  popes,  Gregory 
IL  * :  to  the  question, '  Cur  tamen  Patrem  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Cbristi  non  oculis  subjicimus  ?'  '  Why  do  we  not  subject  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  to  the  eyes  ?'  he  answers,  **  Quo- 
niam  Dei  natura  spectanda  proponi  non  potest  ac  fingi :" 
''  The  nature  of  God  cannot  be  exposed  to  be  beheld,  nor 
yet  feigned."  He  did  not  conclude,  that  therefore  we  can- 
not make  the  image  of  his  essence,  but  none  at  all,  nothing 

*  Nator.  q.  8.  90.  *  Aot  5. 

'  P.  734,  Ace.  *  Anntl.  Biorom,  lib.  7. 

*  la  BpitloU  qnam  Baroniu  Gnsc^  edidit  torn.  9.  Anoal.  •A  A.  D.  7f6.  U 

aargmt. 
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of  him  to  be  exposed  to  the  sight.  And  that  this  is  his  di-^ 
rect  and  full  meaning,  besides  his  own  words,  we  may  coo* 
dude  from  the  note  which  Baronios  makes  npon  it.  "  Postea 
in  usa  venisse,  nt  pingatnr  in  ecclesia  Pater  et  Spiritas 
Sanctos:'*  **  Afterward  it  became  a  use  in  the  church 
(▼iz.  the  Roman)  to  paint  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 
And  therefore  besides  the  impiety  of  it,  the  church  of  Rome 
is  guilty  of  innovation  in  this  particular  also>  which  was  the 
thing  I  intended  to  prove. 
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LETTER  I. 


> 

To  a  GeiUlevHunan  tedueed  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

I  WAS  desirous  of  an  opportunity  in  London  to  have  dis- 
coursed with  you  conceming  something  of  nearest  concern- 
ment  to  you;  but  the  multitude tof  my  little  affairs  hindered 
me,  and  have  brought  upon  you  this  trouble  to  read  a  long 
letter;  which  yet  I  hope  you  will  be  more  willing  to  do» 
because  it  comes  from  one,  who  hath  a  great  respect  to  your 
person,  and  a  yery  g^eat  charity  to  your  soul.    I  must  con<" 
fess  I  was  on  your  behalf  troubled,  when  I  heard  you  were 
fiiUen  fi*om  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
entered  into  a  voluntary,  unnecessary  schism,  and  departure 
fVom  the  laws  of  the  king>  and  the  communion  of  those  with 
whom  you-  have  always  lived  in  charity.;  going  against  those 
laws,  in  the  defence  and  profession  of  which  your  husband 
died ;  going  from  the  religion  in  which  you  were  baptized,  in 
which  for  so  many  years  you  liv^d  piously  and.  hoped  for 
heaven ;  and  all  this  without  any  sufficient  reason,  without 
neeeMiity  or  just  scandal  ministered  to  you:  and  to  aggra** 
vate  all  thisy  you  did  it  in  a  time  when  the  church  of  Eng* 
htod  was  persecuted,  when  she  was  marked  with  the  dxk* 
raoterisms  of  her  Lord,  the  marks  of  the  cross  of  Jesus,  that 
it,  when  she  suffered  for  a  holy  cause  and  a  holy  conscience, 
when  the  church  of  England  was  more  glorious  than  at  any 
time  befbre ;  even  when  she  could  shew  more  martyrs  and 
confessors  than  any  church  this  day  in  Ghriatemdom  ;  even 
then  when  a  king  died  in  the  profession  of  her.  religion^ 
and  thousands  of  priests,  learned  and  pious  men,  suffered 
the  epoiling  of  their  goods  rather  than  they  would  forsake 
ene  article  of  so  excellent  a  religion :  so  that  seriously  it  is 
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not  eabily  to  be  imagiiied  that  any  thing  should  more  yon, 
unless  it  be  that  which  troubled  the  perverse  Jews,  and  the 
heathen  Greek,  'scandalnm  crucis/  'the  scandal  of  the 
cross/  You  stumbled  si  thfit  rock  of  oAence ;  you  left  us  be- 
cause we  w^re  afflicted,  lessened  in  outward  circumstances, 
and  wrapped  in  a  cloud :  but  give  me  leave  only  to  remind 
you  of  that  sad  saying  of  the  Scripture,  that  yon  may  avoid 
the  consequent  of  it;  ''  They  that  fall  on  this  stone,  diall  be 
broken  in  pieces ;  but  they  on  whom  it  shall  fall,  shall  be 
grinded  to  powder."  And  if  we  should  consider  things  but 
prudently,  it  is  a  great  argument  that  the  sons  of  our  church 
are  very  conscientious  and  just  in  their  persnasions,  when  it 
is  evident,  that  we  have  no  temporal  end  to  serve,  nothing 
but  the  great  end  of  our  souls ;  all  our  hopes  of  preferment 
are  gone,  all  secular  regards ;  only  we  still  have  truth  on  our 
sides,  and  we  are  not  willing,  with  the  loss  of  truth,  tochaage 
from  a  persecuted  to  a  prosperous  church,  from  a  reformed 
to  a  church  that  will  not  be  reformed ;  lest  we  give  ecandal 
to  good  people  that  suffer  for  a  holy  conscience,  and  weaken 
the  bands  of  the  afflicted;  of  which  if  you  bad  been  more 
careful,  you  would  have  remained  much  more  innocent. 

But  I  pray,  give  me  leave  to  consider  for  you,  because 
you,  in  your  change,  considered  so  little  for  yourself.  What 
fiiult,  what  false  doctrine,  what  wicked  and  dangerous  pro- 
position, what  defect,  what  amiss,  did  you  find  in  the  doc- 
trine and  liturgy  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  i 

For  its  doctrine,  it  is  certain  it  professes  the  belief  of  all 
that  is  written  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  all  that  which 
is  in  the  three  creeds,  the  apostolical,  the  Nioeae,  and  that 
of  Athanasius,  and  whatsoever  was  decreed  in  the  four  geatr 
ral  councils,  or  in  any  other  truly  sudi ;  and  wfai^aoof erwas 
condemned  in  these,  our  church  hath  legally  dedarad  it  to  be 
Ittresy.  And  upon  these  accounts,  abofie  lour  whole  ages^f 
the  church  went  to  heaven ;  they  baptised  all  thmr  calechur 
mens  into  this  feith,  their  hopes  of  heairen  were  upon  this 
and  a  good  life,  their  saints  and  martyrs  lived  and  died  in 
this  alone,  they  denied  communion  to  none  that  professed 
tikim  faith.  '  This  is  the  catholic  faith,'  so  saith  the  creed  of 
Athanasius;  and  unless  a  company  of  men  have  power  to 
alter,  the  faith  of  God,  whosoever  live  and  die  in  this  faith, 
are  entirely  catholic  and  Christian.    So  that  the  church  of 
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EIi^imI  hath  the  same  £uth  without  disrate  thai  the  church 
had  for  four  or  fire  hundred  j^ara ;  and  dierefore  there  ooukl 
benothiiig  wastiDg  here  to  asking  faith,  if  we  Kve  according 
to  <onr  belief. 

^  For  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  I  ehaU  not 
need  to  say  much,  because  the  case  will  be  very  evident; 
I.  Because  the  disputers  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  not 
been  very  forward  to  object  any  thing  against  it,  they  can- 
not charge  it  with  any  evil :  2.  Because  for  all  the  time  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  till  the  eleventh  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  your  people  came  to  our  diurches,  and  prayed 
with  us,  till  the  bull  of  Pius  the  Fifth  oame  out  upou  tempo- 
ral regards,  and  made  a  schism  by  forbidding  the  Queen's 
subjects  to  pray  as  by  law  was  here  appointed,  though  the 
primers  were  good  rand  holy,  as  themselvea  did  believe^  lliat 
bull  enjoined  reeusaacy,  and  made  that,  which  was  an  act  of 
■rebellion,  and  disobedience,  and  sohism,  to  be  the  charaiBter 
of  your  Roman  Catholics.    And  after  this,  what  can  be  sup- 
posed wanting  in  order  to  salvation  f  We  have  the  word  of 
(Sod,  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  the  creeds  of  the  primitive 
church,  the  articles  of  .the  four  fint  general  councila,  a  holy 
liturgy,  excdlent  prayers,  perfect  sacraments,  faith  and,  re- 
pentance, the  ten  commandments,  and  the  sermons  of  Christy 
and  all  the  precepts  and  counsels  of  the  Oospel.    We  teach 
the  necessity  of  good  works,  and  require  and  strictly  exact 
the  severity  of  a  holy  life ;  we  live  in  obedience  to  God,  and 
are  readiy  to  die  for  him,  and  do  so  when  he  requires  us  so 
to  do ;  we  speak  honourably  of  his  most  holy  name,  we  woiv 
ship  him  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  we  confess  his  attri- 
butes, we  love  his  servants,  we  pray  for  all  men,  we  love  all 
Christians,  even  our  most  erring  brethren :  we  confess  our 
sins  to  God  and  to  our  brethr^i  whom  we  have  offended, 
and  to.  God's  ministers  in  cases  of  scandal  or  of  a  troidried 
conscience  :  we  communicate  often,  we  are  enjoined  to  re- 
ceive the  holy  sacrament  thrice  every  year  at  least :  our 
priests  absolve  the  penitent,  our  bishops  ordain  priests,  and 
confirm  baptized  persons,  and  Mess  their  people  and  inter- 
cede for  them ;  and  what  could  here  be  wanting  to  salvation? 
what  niecessity  forced  you  from  us  f  I  dare  not  suspect  it  was 
a  temporal  regard  that  drew  you  away,  but  (am  sure  it  could 
be  no  spiritual. 
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But  now  that  I  have  told  yoa,  and  made  you  to  conaider 
from  whence  yon  went ;  ghre  me  leave  to  repveaent  to  you» 
and  tell  yon  whither  you  are  gone,  that  yon  aoay  undeiatand 
the  nature  and  conditiona  of  yonr  change:  for  do  not  think, 
youreelf  safe,  becanae  they  tell  yon  that  you  are  come  to  the 
chnrch ;  you  are  indeed  gone  from  one  church  to  anolherp 
from  a  better  to  a  worae^  as  will  appear  in  the  induction* 
the  particular^  of  which  before  I  red^on,  give  me  leave  to 
give  you  thii  advice:  if  you  mean  in  thia  affair  to  under* 
stand  what  you  do,  it  were  better  you  inquired  what  your 
religion  ia^  than  what  your  church  is ;  foi^  that  whi«A  is  a 
true  religion  to-day,  will  be  so  to-morrow  and  for  ever ;  but 
that  which  is  a  holy  church  to-day,  may  be  heretical  at  the 
next  change,  or  may  betray  her  trust,  or  obtrude  new  ar- 
ticles in  contradictions  to  the  old,  or  by  new  interpretaliona 
may  elude  ancient  truths,  or  may  change  your  creed,  or  may 
pretoid  to  be  the  spouse  of  Christ  when  she  is  idolatrous 
that  is,  adulterous  to  Ood.:  your  religion  is  that  which  you 
must,  and  therefore  may,  competently  understand ;  you  must 
live  in  it,  and  grow  in  it,  and  govern  all  the  actions  of  your 
Kfe  by  it;  and  in  bH  questions  concerning  the  churchy  you 
are  to  choose  your  church  by  the  religion,  and  therefore 
this  ought  first  and  last  to  be  inquired  after. 

Whether  the  Roman  church  be  the  catholic  churchy  must 
depend  upon  so  many  uncertain  inquiriesy^^  offered  to  be 
proved  by  so  long,  so  tedious  a  method,—* hath  in  it  so  many 
intrigues  and  labyrinths  of  question, — and  is,  like  a  iong  lin^ 
ao  impossible  to  be  perfectly  straight,  and  to  have  no  decU^ 
nation  in  it  when  it  is  held  up  by  such  a  hand  as  yours;  that 
Unless  it  be  by  material  inquiries  into  die  articles  of  the  ra» 
ligion,  you  can  never  hope  to  have  just  grounds  of  confi<^ 
dence.  In  the  meantime  you  can  consider  diis;  if  die  Ro- 
man church  were  the  catholic,  that  is,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
that  are  not  of  her  communion,  then  the  Greek  churches  had  as 
good  turn  Turks  as  remain  damned  Christians  ;  and  all  that 
are  in  the  comoiunipn  of  all  the  other  patriarchal  churehes 
in  Christendom,  must  also  perish  like  heathens ;  which  tha^ 
before  any  man  can  believe,  he  must  have  put  off  all  reason, 
and  all  modesty,  and  all  charity.  And  who  can  with  any 
probability  thin]c  that '  the  communion  of  saintsvjn  theCreed 
is  nothing  but  *  the  communion  of  Roman  subjects,'. and  the 
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Etticle  of  the  'cathoKc  ehareh'  i^  taide  up  to  drtpffirk  th^ 
enckMNitesof  Jerueale  m,  but  to  turn  them  into  the  pale  of 
Rome;  and  the  church  is  ag  limited  ais^e^er  it  wa»,  sare  onfly 
Aat  the  synagogue  is  translated  to  Rome,  which  I  think  you 
will  easUy  believe  was  a  proportion  the  apostles  toderstobd 
nit.  Bat  though  it  be  han}  to  trust  to  it,  it  is  also  so  hard  to 
proi^e  it,  that  you  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  the  mea«- 
smres  of  that  question,  and  therefore  your  salvation  oah  never 
depend  upon  it.  For  no  good  or  wise  person  can  believe 
that  Gbd  hath  tied  our  salvation  to  impossible  measures,  or 
bound  osito  an  article  that  is  not  by  us  cognosciUei  or  in^ 
tends  to  have  us  conducted  by  that  which  we  cannot  under* 
stand. 

And  when  you  shall  know  that  learned  men,  even  of  the 
Roman  ^arty,  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  catholic  church 
that  is  infallibly  to  guide  you ;  some  saying  that  it  is  Am 
virtual  church,  that  is,  the  Pope ;  some,  that  it  is  the  reprv- 
sehtative  chmrch,  that  is,  a  council ;  some,  that  it  is  the  Pope 
and  the  council,  the  virtual  church  and  the  representative 
church  together  ;t  some,  that  neither  of  these,  nor  both  to>i> 
gethef,  are  infallible;  but  odly,  the  essential  church,  or  the 
diffusive  church,  is  ike  catholic,  from  whom  we  must  at  no 
hand  diss^it;  yob  will  quickly  find  yourself  in  a  wood,  and 
uncertain  wbether  yon  have  more  than  a  word  in  exchange 
for  your  soul,  when  you  are  told  you  are  in  the  catholic 
diurch. 

But  I  will  tell  you  what  you  may  understand,  atd  see  and 
feel,  something  that  yourself  can  tell  whether  I  say  true  or 
no  concerning  it.  You  are  now  gone  to  a  church  that  pro^ 
tects  itself  by  arts  of  subtilty  and  arms,  by  violence  and  pei^ 
secuting  all  diatarenotof  dieir  minds, — to  a  church  in'whidi 
you  are  to  be  a  subject  of  the  king  so  long  as  it  pleases  the 
Pope :  in  which  you  may  be  absolved  from  your  vows  made 
to  Gbd,  your  oaths  to  the  king,  your  promises  to  men,  your 
duty  to  your  parents  in  some  cases :  a  church  in  which  men 
prey  to  God,  and  to  saints  in  the  same  form  of  words  in 
which  they  pray  to  God,  as  you  may  see  in  the  offices  of 
saints,  and  particularly  of  our  lady :  a  church  in  which  men 
are  taught  by  most  of  the  principal  leaders  to  worship  images 
with  the  same  worship  with  which  they  worship  God  and 
Chrbty  or  him  or  her  whose  image   it  is,  and  in  which 
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ihey'Qswlly  pioture  God  the  Father,  and  the  holy  Trinity,  to 
the  great  dishonour  of  that  sacred  mystery,  against  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  ag^nst  the  ex- 
press doctrine  of  Scripture,  againat  the  honour  of  a  dirine 
attribute,  I  mean,  the  immensity  and  spirituality  of  the  di* 
wine  nature ;  you  are  gone  to  a  diurch  that  pretends  to  be 
infallible,  and  yet  is  infinitely  deceived  in  many  particulars, 
and  yet  endures  no  contradiction,  and  is  impatient  her  chilr 
dren  should  inquire  into  any  thing  her  priests  obtrude.  You 
are  gone  from  receiving  the  whole  sacrament  to  receive  it 
but  half ;  from  Christ's  institution  to  a  human  invention, 
from  Scripture  to  uncertain  traditions,  and  from  ancient  tra* 
ditions  to  new  pretences,  from  prayers  which  ye  understood 
to  prayers  which  ye  understand  not,  from  confidence  in  God 
to  rely  upon  creatures,  from  entire  dependence  upon  inward 
acts  to  a  dangerous  temptation  of  resting  too  much  in  outr 
ward  ministries,  in  the  external  work  of  sacraments  and  of 
sacramentals.  You  are  gone  from  a  church  whose  worship* 
ping  is  simple,  Christian,  and  apostolical,  to  a  church  where 
•men's  consciences  are  laden  with  a  burden  of  ctfemonies 
greater  than  that  in  the  days  oT  the  Jewish  religion  (for  the 
Ceremonial  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  a  great  book  in  folioX 
greater  I  say  than  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  contained 
in  Leviticus,  &o*  You  are  gone  from  a  church  where  you 
were  exhorted  to  read  the  word  of  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
from  whence  you  found  instruction ,  institution,  comfort,  r^ 
proof,  a  treasure  of  all  excellences,  to  a  church  that  seals 
up  that  fountain  from  you,  and  gives  you  drink  by  drops  out 
.of  such  cisterns  as  they  first  make,  and  then  stain  and  then 
reach  out.  And  if  it  be  told  you  that  some  men  abuse  Scrip- 
,ture,  it  is  true ;  for  if  your  priests  bad  not  abused  Scripture, 
they  could  not  thus  have  abused  you :  but  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity they  should,  and  you  need  not,  unless  you  list; 
any  more  than  you  need  to  abuse  the  sacraments  or  de- 
crees of  the  church,  or  the  messages  of  your  frigid,  or  the 
letters  you  receive,  or  the  laws  of  the  land;  all  which 
fltfe  liable  to  be  abused  by  evil  persons,  but  not  by  good 
people  and  modest  understandings.  It  is  now  become  a 
part  of  your  religion  to  be  ignorant,  to  walk  in  blindness, 
to  believe  the  man  that  hears  your  confessions,  to  hear 
none  but  bimi  not  to  hear  God  speaking  but  by  him,  and  se 
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yon  lire  liable  to  be  abused  by  him,  as  he  please,  without  re^* 
medy.  You  are  gone  from  us,  where  yon  were  only  taught 
to  worship  Ood  through  Jesns  Christy  and  now  you  are 
taught  to  worship  saints  and  angels  with  a  worship  at  least 
dangerous,  and  in  some  things  proper  to  God;  dor  your 
church  worships  the  Virgin  Mary  with  burning  incense  and 
candles  to  her,  and  you  give  her  presents,  which  by  the  con« 
sent  of  all  nations  used  to  be  esteemed  a  worship  peculiar  to 
Qod,  and  it  is  the  same  thing  which  was  condemned  for  he- 
resy in  the  CoUyridians,  who  offered  a  cake  to  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  a  candle  and  a  cake  make  no  difference  in  the  wor** 
ship;  and  your  joining  God  and  the  saints  in  your  worship 
and  devotions,  is  like  the  device  of  them  that  fought  forking 
and  parliament,  the  latter  destroys  the  former.  I  will  troH«* 
ble  yon  with  no  more  particulars,  because  if  these  move  you 
not  to  consider  better,  nothing  can. 

But  yet  I  have  two  things  more  to  add  of  another  nature^ 
one  of  which  at  least  may  prevail  upon  you,  whom  I  suppose 
to  have  a  tender  and  a  religious  conscience. 

The  first  is.  That  all  the  points  of  difference  between  tt» 
and  your  church  areauch  as  do  evidently  serve  the  ends  of 
covetottsness  and  ambition,  of  power  and  riches ;  and  so 
stand  vehemently  suspected  of  design  and  art,  rather  than 
truth  of  the  article,  and  designs  upon  heaven.  I  instance  in 
the  Pope's  power  over  princes  and  all  the  world ;  his  power 
of  dispensation,  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  juris- 
diction of  princes,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  indulgences* 
which  was  once  made  means  to  raise  a  portion  for  a  lady» 
the  niece  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth ;  the  priests*  power  advanced 
beyond  authority  of  any  warrant  from  Scripture,  a  doctrine 
apt  to  bring  absolute  obedience  to  the  Papacy :  but  because 
this  is  possibly  too  nice  for  you  to  suspect  or  consider,  that 
which  I  am  sure  ought  to  move  you,  is  this : 

That  yon  are  gone  to  a  religion  in  which  (though  through 
God's  grace  prevailing  over  tiie  follies  of  men,  there  are*  I. 
hope  and  charitably  suppose,  many  pious  men  that  love  Qod 
and  live  good  lives,  yet)  there  are  very  many  doctrines  taught 
by  your  men,  which  are  very  ill  friends  to  a  good  life.  I  mr 
stance  in  your  indulgences,  siid  pardons,  in  which  vicious  ia#a 
put  a  great  confidence,  and  rely  gready  upon  them.  The  doc-, 
trine  of  purgatory,  which  gives  countenance  to  a  sort  of. 
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ChrisiiaiiB  who  live  half  to  God  and  half  to  the  worlds  and 
for  them  this  doctrine  hath  foand  out  a  way  that  they  may 
go  to  hell  and  to  heaven  too.  The  doctrine  that  the  priesta' 
absolution  can  turn  a  trifling  repentMice  into  a  perfect  and  a 
good,  and  that  suddenly  too^  and  at  any  time»  even  on  our 
death-bed,  or  the  minute  before  our  death,  is  a  dangerous 
heap  of  falsehoods,  and  gives  license  to  wicked  people,  and 
teaches  men  to  reconcile  a  wicked  debauched  life,  with  the 
hopes  of  heaven.  And  th^n  for  penances  and  temporal  sa- 
tisfaction, which  might  seem  to  be  as  a  plank  afler  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  duty  of  repentance,  to  keep  men  in  awe  and  to 
pKserve  them  from  sinking  in  an  ocean  of  impiety^  it  comes 
to  just  nothing  by  your  doctrine;  for  there  are  so  many  easy 
ways  of  indulgences  and  getting  pardons,  so  many  oonfra- 
teroities,  stations^  privileged  altars,  little  offices,  Agnus 
Dei-Sy  amulets,  hallowed  devices,  swords,  roses,  hats,  chureh.- 
yards,  and  the  fountain  of  these  annexed  indulgences  the 
Pope  himself,  and  his  power  of  granting  what,  and  when* 
and  to  whom,  he  list ;  that  he  is  a  very  unfortunate  man  that 
needs  to  smart  with  penances ;  and  after  all,  he  may  choose 
to  suffer  any  at  all,  for  he  may  pay  them  in  purgatory  if  he 
please,  and  he  may  come  out  of  purgatory  upon  reasonable 
terms,  in  case  he  should  think  it  fit  to  go  Uiither :  so  thatall 
the  whole  duty  .of  repentance  seems  to  be  destroyed  with  de- 
vices of  men  that  seek  power  and  gain,  and  find  error  and 
folly ;  insomuch  that  if  I  had  a  mind  to  live  an  evil  life,  and 
yet  hope  for  heaven  at  last,  I  would  be  of  your  religion  above 
any  in  the  world. 

But  I  forget  i  am  writing  a  letter :  I  shall  therefore  desire 
yon  to  consider  upon  the  premises,  which  is  the  safer  way. 
For  surely  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  serve  God  without 
images ;  but  that  to  worship  images  is  lawful,  is  not  so  sure. 
It  is  lawful  to  pray  to  God  alone,  to  confess  him  to  be  true, 
and  every  man  a  liar,  to  call  no  man  master  upon  earth,  but 
to  rdy  upon  God  teaching  us  ;  bat  it  is  at  least  hugely  dis- 
putable, and  not  atall  certain,  that  any  man,  or  society  of  men, 
can  be  infallible,  that  we  may  put  our  trust  in  saints,  in  cer- 
tain extraordinary  images,  or  bntn  incense  and  offer  con- 
sumptive oblations  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  make  vows  Jto  peiw 
sons,  •f  whose  state,  or  place,  or  capacities,  or  condition,  we 
have  no  certain  revelation.    We  are  sure, we  do  well,  irtien 
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in  the  holy  commumon'we  worship  Qod  and  Jeena  Christoiir 
Saviour ;  but  they  who  also  worship  what  seems  to  be  breads 
are  put  to  strange  shifts  to  make  themselves  believe  it  to  be 
lawful.  It  is  certainly  lawful  to  believe  what  we  see  add  feel ; 
but  it  is  an  unnatural  thing,  upon  pretence  of  iaith,  to  disbe- 
lieve our  eyes»  when  our  sense  and  our  faith  can  better  be  re« 
coociled^  as  it  is  in  the  question  of  the  real  presence,  as  it  is 
taught  by  the  church  of  England. 

So  that  unless  you  mean  to  prefer  a  danger  before  safety, 
temptation  to  unholiness  before  a  severe  and  a  holy  religion : 
unless  you  mean  to  lose  the  benefit  of  your  prayers  by  pray* 
iBg.  what  you  perceive  not»  and  the  benefit  of  the  aacrameot 
in  great  degrees  by  falling  from  Christ's  institntion^  and 
taking  half  instead  of  all:  unless  yon  desire  to  provoke  God 
to  jealousy  by  images,  and  man  to  jealousy  in  professing  a 
religion  in  which  you  may  in  many  cases  have  leave  to  for- 
feit your  faith  and  lawful  trust :  unless  you  will  still  continue 
to  give  scandal  to  those  good  pebple  with  whom  you  have 
lived  iti  a  cdminon  religion,  and  w^dken  the  hearts  of  God's 
afflicted  ones :  unless  ydu  will  choose  a  catechism  without 
the  second  commandment,  tod  a  faith  that  grows  bigger  or 
less  ias  men  please,  and  a  hope  that  in  many  d^ees  relies 
on  men  and  vain  confidences,  and  a  charity  that  damns  all 
the  worid  hut  yoanselves  :  unless  you  will  do  all  this,  that 
is,  suffer  an  abuse  in  your  prayers,  in  the  sacrament,  in  the 
commandments,  in  faith,  in  hope,  in  charity,  in  the  commu* 
oion  of  saints,  and  your  duty  to  your  supreme,  you  must  re* 
turn  to  the  bosom  of  your  mother,  the  church  of  England, 
from  whence  you  have  fallen,  rather  weakly  than  maliciously ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find  the  comfort  of  it  all  youf 
life,  and  in  the  day  of  your  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
If  you  will  not,  yet  I  have  freed  mine  own  soul,  and  done  an 
9Ct  of  diity  and  charity,  which  at  least  you  are  .bound,  to  take 
kindly,,  if  you  will  not  entertain  it  obediently. 

Now  let  me  add  this.  That  although  most  of  these  objec- 
tions are  such  things  which  ave  the  open  and  avowed  doc- 
trines or  practices  of  your  church,  and  need  not  to  be  proved, 
as  being  either  notorious  or  eonfessed ;  yet  if  any  of  your 
gBidea  shall  cfeem  to  questicas  any  thing  of  it,  I  wdl  bind 
myself  to  verify  it  to  a  tittle,  and  in  th&t  too  which  I  intend 
thi^m,  lliat.  is,  so  as  to  be  an  objection  obliging  yon  to  return. 
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ttsder  the  pain  of  folly  or  heresy*  or  disobedience,  according 
to  the  subject-matter.  And  though  I  have  propounded 
these  things  now  to  your  consideration,  yet,  if  it  be  desired, 
I  shall  represent  them  to  your  eye,  so  that  even  yourself 
shall  be  able  to  give  sentence  in  the  behalf  of  truth.  In  the 
meantime  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  of  how  much  folly  you 
are  guilty,  in  being  moved  by  such  mock-arguments  as  your 
men  use,  when  they  meet  with  women  and  tender  consciences 
and  weaker  understandings. 

The  first  is;  'Where  was  your  church  before  Luther?' 
Now  if  you  had  called  upon  them  to  speak  something  against 
your  religion  from  Scripture,  or  right  reason,  or  universal 
tradition,  you  had  been  secure  as  a  tortoise  in  her  shell ;  a 
cart  pressed  with  sheaves  could  not  have  oppressed  your 
cause  or  person ;  though  you  had  confessed  you  understood 
nothing  of  the  mysteries  of  succession  doctrinal  or  personal. 
For  if  we  can  make  it  appear,  that  our  religion  was  that, 
which  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught,  let  the  truth  suffer  what 
eclipses  or  prejudices  can  b^  supposed,  let  it  be  hid  like  the 
holy  fire  in  the  captivity ;  yet  what  Christ  and  his  apostles 
taught  us,  is  eternally  true,  and  shall,  by  some  means  or 
other,  be  conveyed  to  us ;  even  the  enemies  of  truth  have 
been  conservators  of  that  truth  by  which  we  can  confute 
their  errors.    But  if  you  still  ask  where  it  was  before  Luther, 
I  answer,  it  was  there  where  it  was  after, — even  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  I  know  no  war- 
rant for  any  other  religion :  and  if  you  will  expect  I  should 
shew  any  society  of  men  who  professed  all  the  doctrines 
which  are  now  expressed  in  the  confession  of  the  church  of 
England ;  I  shall  tell  you  it  is  unreasonable ;  because  some 
of  our  truths  are  now  brought  into  our  public  confusions 
that  they  might  be  opposed  against  your  errors ;  before  the 
occasion  of  whidi  there  was  no  need  of  any  such  confessions, 
till  you  made  many  things  necessary  to  be  professed,  which 
are  not  lawful  to  be  believed.    For  if  we  believe  your  super- 
induced follies,  we  shall  do  unreasonably,  unconscionably, 
and  wickedly  ;  but  the  questions  themselves  are  so  useleas, 
abstracting  from  the  accidental  necessity  which  your  follies: 
have  brought  upon  us,  fhat.it  had  been  happy  if  we  had  never 
heard  of  them  more  than  the  saints  and  martyrs  did  in  the: 
first  ages  of  the  church.    But  because  your  deigy  have  in*- 
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raded  the  liberty  of  the  church,  and  multiplied  the  dafigera 
of  damnation,  and  pretend  new  necessities,  and  have  intro- 
duced new  articles,  and  affright  the  simple  upon  new  pre- 
tensions, and  slight  the  very  institution  and  the  commands 
of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  and  invent  new  sacramentals, 
constituting  ceremonies  of  their  own  head,  and  pf  otni^e  grac6 
along  with  the  use  of  them,  as  if  they  were  not  ministers  but 
lords  of  the  Spirit,  and  teach  for  doctrines  the  commalnd- 
ments  of  men,  and  make  void  the  commandment  of  God  by 
their  tradition,  and  have  made  a  strange  body  of  divinity  i 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  immure  oiir  faith  by 
'  the  refusal  of  such  vain  and  superstitious  dreams  :  but  our 
iaith  was  completed  at  first,  it  is  no  other  than  that  which 
was  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  can  be  no  more  for  ever. 

So  that  it  is  a  foolish  demand  to  require,  that  we  should 
shew  before  Luther  a  system  of  articles  declaring  our  sense 
in  these  questions  :  it  was  long  before  they  were  question^ 
at  all ;  and  when  they  were  made  questions,  they  remained 
so,  a  long  time ;  and  when  by  their  several  pieces  they  were 
determined,  this  part  of  the  church  was  oppressed  with  a 
violent  power ;  and  when  Ood  gave  opportunity,  then  the 
yoke  was  broken ;  and  this  is  the  whole  progress  of  this  af- 
fair. But  if  you  will  still  insist  upon  it,  then  let  the  matter 
be  put  into  equal  balances,  and  let  them  shew  any  church, 
whose  confession  of  faith  was  such  as  was  obtruded  upon 
you  at  Trent :  and  if  your  religion  be  Pius  the  Fourth's  creed 
at  Trent,  then  we  also  have  a  question  to  ask,  and  that  is, 
'  Where  was  your  religion  before  Trent  ?'  • 

The  council  of  Trent  determined.  That  the  souls  departed 
before  the  day  of  judgment  enjoy  the  beatifical  vision.  It 
is  certain  this  article  could  not  be  shewn  in  the  confession 
of  any  of  the  ancient  churches ;  for  most  of  the  fathers  were 
of  another  opinion.  But  that  which  is  tlie  greatest  o£Fence 
of  Christendom,  is  not  only  that  these  doctrines  which  we 
say  are  false  were  yet  affirmed,  but  that  those  things  which 
the  church  of  Ood  did  always  reject,  or  held  as  uncertain, 
should  be  made  articles  of  faith,  and  so  become  parts  of  your 
religion ;  and  of  these  it  is  ^hat  I  again  ask  the  question 
which  none  of  your  side  shall  ever  be  able  ta>  answer  for  you : 
'  Where  was  your  religion  before  Trent  P        \  . 

I  could  instance  in  many  particulars,  but  t  shall  name 
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one  tQ  you«  which  because  the  thing  of  itself  is  of  no  greajt 
consequence^  it  will  appear  the  more  unreasonable  and  into- 
lerable that  your  church  should  adopt  it  into  the  things  of 
necessary  belief,  especially  since  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
facty  and  they  took  the  false  part  too.  For  in  the  21st  sess. 
chap.  4*  it  is  affirmed,  that  "  although  the  holy  fathers  did 
give  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  to  infants,  yet  they  did 
it  without  any  necessity  of  salvation/'  that  is,  they  did 
not  believe  it  necessary  to  their  salvation :  which  is  notori- 
ously fake,  and  the  contrary  is  marked  out  with  the  black- 
lead  of  every  man  almost  that  reada  their  works ;  and  yet 
your  council  says,  this  is  'sine  controversi&  credendum,'  'to 
be  believed  without  all  controversy ;'  and  all  Christians  for- 
bidden to  believe  or  teach  otherwise.  So  that  here  it  is 
made  an  article  of  faith  amongst  you,  that  a  man  shall  nei- 
ther believe  his  reason  nor  his  eyes  :  and  who  can  shew  any 
confession  of  faith  in  which  all  the  Trent  doctrine  was  pro- 
fessed and  enjoined  under  pain  of  damnation  i 

'  And  before  the  council  of  Constance,  the  doctrine  touch- 
ing the  Pope's  power  was  so  new,  so  decried,  that  as  Gerson' 
says,  he  hardly  should  have  escaped  the  note  of  heresy  that 
would  have  said  so  much  as  was  there  defined :  so  that  in 
that  article,  which  now  makes  a  great  part  of  your  belief, 
where  was  your  religion  before  the  council  of  Constance  i 
And  it  is  notorious  that  your  council  of  Constance  deter- 
mined the  doctrine  of  the  half-communion  with  a '  non  ob- 
stante' to  Christ's  institution,  that  is,  with  a  defiance  to  it,  or 
a  noted,  observed  neglect  of  it,  and  with  a  profession  it  was 
otherwise  in  the  primitive  church.  Where  then  was  your 
religion  before  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague's  time, 
against  whom  that  council  was  convened  i  But  by  this  in* 
stance  it  appears  most  certainly  that  your  church  cannot 
shew  her  confessions  immediately  after  Christ,  and  therefore 
if  we  could  not  shew  ours  immediately  before  Luther,  it 
were  not  half  so  much ;  for  since  you  receded  from  Christ's 
doctrine,  we  might  well  recede  from  yours ;  and  it  matters 
not  whoy  or  how  many,  or  how  long,  they  professed  your  doc^ 
trine,  if  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  did  teach  it :  so  that 
if  these  articles  constitute  your  church,  your  church  was  in- 
visible at  the  first ;  and  if  ours  was  invisible  afterward,  it 
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nkatters  not ;  for  youre  n^as  invisible  in  the  days  of  light, 
and  oars  was  invisible  in  the  days  of  darkness.  For  our  church 
was  always  visible^  in  the  reflections  of  Scripture ;  and  he 
that  had  his  eyes  of  faith  and  reason,  might  easily  have  seen 
these  truths  all  the  way  which  constitute  our  church.  But 
I  add  yet  further,  that  our  church,  before  Luther,  was  there 
where  your  church  was,  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same 
persons :  for  divers  of  the  errors  which  have  been  amongst 
us  reformed,  were  not  the  constituent  articles  of  your  church 
before  Luther's  time;  for  before  the  last  councils  of  your 
church  a  man  might  have  been  of  your  communion  upon 
easier  terms ;  and  indulgences  were  indeed  a  practice,  but 
no  article  of  faith,  before  your  men  made  it  so,  and  that  very 
lately,  and  so  were  many  other  things  besides.  So  that  al* 
though  your  men  cozen  the  credulous  and  the  simple  by 
calling  yours  '  the  old  religion,'  yet  the  difference  is  vast  be* 
tween  truth  and  their  affirmative,  even  as  much  as  between 
old  errors  and  new  articles.  For  although  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  prepared  the  ore,  yet  the  councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Basil,  and  Trent  especially,  were  the  forges  and 
the  mint. 

Lastly,  If  your  men  had  not,  by  all  the  vile  and  violent 
arts  of  the  world,  stopped  the  mouUis  of  dissenters^  the  ques- 
tion would  quickly  have  been  answered,  or  our  articles  would 
have  been  so  confessed,  so  owned,  and  so  public,  that  the 
question  could  never  have  been  asked :  but  in  despite  ofall 
opposition^  there  were  great  numbers  of  professors  who  did 
protest  and  profess  and  practise  our  doctrines  contrary  to 
your  articles ;  as  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  divines  of  Grer- 
raany  in  Ulyricus's  '  Catalogus  Testium  Veritatis,'  and  in  Bi- 
shop Morton's '  Appeal.' 

But  with  your  next  objection  you  are  better  pleased,  and 
your  men  make  most  noise  with  it.  For  you  pretend  that 
by  our  confession  salvation  may  be  had  in  your  church,  but 
your  men  deny  it  to  us  ;  and  therefore  by  the  confession  of 
both  sides  you  may  be  safe,  and  there  is  no  question  con- 
cerning you  ;  but  of  us  there  is  great  question,  for  none  but 
ourselves  say  that  we  can  be  saved. 

I  answer,  L  That  salvation  may  be  had  in  your  church, 
is  it  ever  the  truer  because  we  say  it  ?  If  it  be  not,  it  can  add 
no  confidence  to  you ;  for  the  proposition  gets  no  strei^th 
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by  our  affirmative.  But  if  it  be,  then  our  authority  is  geod^ 
or  else  our  reason ;  and  if  either  be»  then  we  have  more  rea- 
son to  be  believed  speaking  of  ourselves ;  because  we  are 
concerned  to  see  that  ourselves  may  be  in  a  state  of  hope  ; 
and  therefore  we  would  not  venture  on  this  side  if  we  had 
not  greater  reason  to  believe  well  of  ourselves  than  of  you. 
And  therefore  believe  us  when  it  is  more  likely  that  we  have 
greater  reason,  because  we  have  greater  concernments,  and 
therefore  greater  considerations. 

2.  As  much  charity  as  your  men  pretend  us  to  speak  of 
you,  yet  it  is  a  clear  case  our  hope  of  your  salvation  is  so 
little,  that  we  dare  not  venture  ourselves  on  your  side.  The 
burger  of  Oldwater,  being  to  pass  a  river  in  his  journey  to 
Daventry,  bade  his  man  try  the  ford ;  telling  him  he  hoped 
he  should  not  be  drowned ;  for  though  he  was  afraid  the  river 
was  too' deep,  yet  he  thought  his  horse  would  carry  him  out, 
or  at  least  the  boats  would  fetch  him  off.  Such  a  confidence 
we  may  have  of  you,  but  you  will  find  that  but  little  war* 
ranty,  if  you  remember  how  great  an  interest  it  is  that  you 
venture. 

3.  It  would  be  remembered  that  though  the  best  ground 
of  your  hope  is  not  the  goodness  of  your  own  faith,  but  the 
greatness  of  our  charity  ;  yet  we  that  charitably  hope  well  of 
you,  have  a  fulness  of  assurance  of  the  truth  and  certainty 
of  our  own  way ;  and  however  you  can  please  yourselves 
virith  images  of  things,  as  having  no  firm  footing  for  your 
trifling  confidence,  yet  you  can  never  with  your  tricks  out- 
face us  of  just  and  firm  adherences ;  and  if  yod  were  not 
empty  of  supports,  and  greedy  of  bulrushes,  snatching  at  any 
thing  to  support  your  sinking  cause,  you  would  with  fear  and 
trembling  consider  the  direct  dangers  which  we  demonstrate 
to  you  to  be  in  your  religion,  rather  than  flatter  yourselves  with 
collateral,  weak,  and  deceitful  hopes  of  accidental  possibi- 
lities, that  some  of  you  may  escape. 

4.  If  we  be  more  charitable  to  you  than  you  are  to  us, 
acknowledge  in  us  the  beauty  and  essential  foim  of  Christian 
religion,  be  sure  you  love  as  well  as  make  use  of  our  charity: 
but  if  you  make  our  charity  an  argument  against  us,  remem- 
ber that  you  render  us  evil  in  exchange  for  good ;  and  let  it 
be  no  brag  to  you  that  you  have  not  that  charity  to  us ;  for 
therefore  the  Donatists  were  condemned  for  heretics  and 
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flchismatics,  because  they  damned  all  the  world,  and  afforded 
no  charity  to  any  that  was  not  of  their  communion. 

5.  But  that  our  charity  may  be  such  indeed^  that  is,  that 
it  may  do  you  a  real  benefit,  and  not  turn  into  wormwood 
and  coioquintida,  I  pray  take  notice  in  what  sense  it  is  that 
we  allow  salvation  may  possibly  be  had  in  your  church.  We 
warrant  it  not  to  any,  we  only  hope  it  for  some;  we  allow  it 
to  them  as  to  the  Sadducees  in  the  Law,  and  to  the  Corinthians 
in  the  Gospel,  who  denied  the  resurrection ;  that  is,  till  they 
were  sufficiently  instructed,  and  competently  convinced,  and 
bad  time  and  powers  to  outwear  their  prejudices,  and  the  im- 
presses of  their  education  and  long  persuasion.  But  to  them 
amongst  you  who  can  and  do  consider  and  yet  determine  for 
error  and  interest,  we  have  a  greater  charity,  even  so  much  as 
to  labour  and  pray  for  their  conversion,  but  not  so  much 
fondness  as  to  flatter  them  into  boldness  and  pertinacious 
adberences  to  matters  of  so  great  danger. 

6.  But  in  all  this  affair,  though  your  men  are  very  bold 
with  God,  and  leap  into  his  judgment-seat  before  him,  and 
give  wild  sentences  concerning  the  salvation  of  your  own 
party  and  the  damnation  of  all  that  disagree  ;  yet  that  which 
is  our  charity  to  you,  is  indeed  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  re- 
verence of  his  judgments.    We  do  not  say  that  all  Papists 
are  certainly  damned,  we  wish  and  desire  vehemently  that 
none  of  you  may  perish.     But  then  this  charity  of  judgment 
relates  not  to  you,  nor  is  derived  from  any  probability  which 
we  see  in  your  doctrines  that  differ  from  ours  :  but  because 
we  know  not  what  rate  and  value  God  puts  upon  the  article ; 
it  concerns  neither  you  nor  us  to  say,  this  or  that  man  shall 
be  damned  for  his  opinion  :  for  besides  that  this  is  a  bold 
intrusion  into  that  secret  of  God  which  shall  not  be  opened 
till  the  day  of  judgment;  and  besides  that  we  know  not  what 
allays  and  abatements  are  to  be  made  by  the  good  meaning 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  man  ;  all  that  can  concern  us  is  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  in  error,  that  you  depart  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  you  exercise  tyranny  over  souls,  that  you  leave  the 
divine  institution,  and  prevaricate  God's  commandment,  that 
you  divide  the  church  without  truth  and  without  necessity, 
that  you  tie  men  to  believe  things  under  pain  of  damnation, 
which  cannot  be  made  very  probable,  much  less  certain ; 
and  therefore  that  you  sin  against  God,  and  are  in  danger  of 
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his  eternal  displeasure.  Bat  in  giving  the  final  sentence,  as 
we  have  no  more  to  do  than  your  men  have*  yet  so  we  refuse 
to  follow  your  evil  example ;  and  we  follow  the  glorious  pre- 
cedent of  our  blessed  Lord ;  who  decreed  and  declared 
against  the  crime,  but  not  against  the  criminal  before  the 
day.  He  that  does  this,  or 'that,  is  in  danger  of  the  council, 
or  in  danger  of  judgment,  or  liable  and  obnoxious  to  the  dan* 
ger  of  hell-fire :  so  we  say  of  your  greatest  errors,  they  put 
you  in  the  danger  of  perishing ;  but  that  you  shall  or  shall 
ix>t  perish,  we  leave  it  to  your  Judge ;  and  if  you  call  this 
charity,  it  is  well,  I  am  sure  it  is  piety  and  the  fear  of  God. 

7.  Whether  you  may  be  saved,  or  whether  you  shall  be 
damned  for  your  errors,  does  neither  depend  upon  our  aflbrm- 
ative  nor  your  negative,  but  according  to  the  rate  and  value 
which  God  sets  upon  things.  Whatever  we  talk,  things  are 
as  they  are,  not  as  we  dispute,  or  grant,  or  hope ;  and  there- 
fore it  were  well  if  your  men  would  leave  abusing  you  and 
themselves  with  these  little  arts  of  indirect  support.  For 
many  men  that  are  warranted,  yet  do  eternally  perish ;  and 
you  in  your  church  damn  millions,  who,  I  doubt  not,  shall 
reign  with  Jesus  eternally  in  tlie  heavens. 

8.  I  wish  you  would  consider,  that  if  any  of  our  men  say, 
salvation  may  be  had  in  your  church,  it  is  not  for  the  good- 
ness of  your  new  propositions,  but  only  because  you  do  keep 
so  inuch  of  that  which  is  our  religion,  that  upon  the  confi- 
dence of  that,  we  hope  well  concerning  you.  And  we  do  not 
hope  any  thing  at  ail  that  is  good  of  you  or  your  religion 
as  it  distinguishes  from  us  and  ours.  We  hope  that  the  good 
which  you  have  common  with  us,  may  obtain  pardon  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  may  bean  antidote  of  the  venom,  and  an  amulet 
against  the  danger  of  your  very  great  errors :  so  that  if  you 
can  derive  any  confidence  from  our  concession,  you  must  re- 
member where  it  takes  root ;  not  upon  any  thing  of  yours, 
but  wholly  upon  the  excellency  of  ours :  you  are  not  at  all 
safe  or  warranted  for  being  a  Papist ;  but  we  hope  well  of 
some  of  you,  for  having  so  much  of  the  Protestant :  and  if 
that  will  do  you  any  good,  proceed  in  it,  and  follow  it  whi- 
thersoever it  leads  you. 

9.  The  safety  that  you  dream  of,  which  we  say  to  be  on 
your  side,  is  nothing  of  allowance  or  warranty,  but  a  hope 
that  is  collateral,  indirect,  and  relative. 
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We  do  not  say  any  thing,  whereby  you  can  conclude 
yours  to  be  safer  than  ours ;  for  it  is  not  safe  at  all^  but  ex- 
tremely dangerous :  we  affirm  those  errors  in  themselves  to 
be  damnable,  some  to  contain  in  them  impiety,  some  to  have 
sacrilege,  some  idolatry,  some  superstition,  some  practices 
to  be  conjuring  and  charming  and  very  like  to  witchcrafti  as 
in  your  hallowing  of  water,  aad  baptizing  bells,  and  exor- 
cising demoniacs ;  and  what  safety  there  can  be  in  these> 
or  what  you  can  fancy  we  should  allow  to  you,  I  suppose 
you  need  not  boast  of.  Now  because  we  hope  some  are 
saved  amongst  you,  you  must  not  conclude  yours  to  be  safe ; 
for  our  hope  relies  upon  this  :  there  are  many  of  your  pro- 
positions in  which  we  differ  from  you,that thousands  amongst 
you  understand  and  know  nothing  of ;  it  is  to  them  as  if  they 
were  not;  it  is  to  them  now  as  it  was  before  the  council, 
they  hear  not  of  it.  And  though  your  priests  have  taken  a 
course  that  the  most  ignorant  do  practise  some  of  your  abb- 
minationB  most  grossly,  yet  we  hope  this  will  not  be  laid 
upon  them  who,  as  St.  Austin's  expression  is,  **  cautA  soUi- 
citudine  quserunt  veritatem,  corrigi  parati  cum  invenerint ;" 
**  do,  according  as  they  are  able,  warily  and  diligently  seek 
for  truth,  and  are  ready  to  follow  it  when  they  find  it  ;'*  men 
who  live  good  lives,  and  repent  of  all  their  evils  known  and 
unknown.  Now  if  we  are  not  deceived  in  our  hopes,  these 
men  shall  rejoice  in  the  eternal  goodness  of  God,  which  pre- 
vails over  the  malice  of  them  that  misguide  you :  but  if  we 
be  deceived  in  our  hopes  of  you,  your  guides  have  abused 
you,  and  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  will  fall  together. 
For, 

10,  If  you  will  have  the  secret  of  this  whole  affair,  this 
it  is.  The  hopes  we  have  of  any  of  you,  as  it  is  known, 
principally  rely  upon  the  hopes  of  your  repentance.  Now 
we  say  that  a  man  may  repent  of  an  error  which  he  knows 
not  of;  as  he, — that  prays  heartily  for  pardon  of  all  sins  and 
errors  known  and  unknown, — by  his  general  repentance  may 
obtain  many  degrees  and  instances  of  mercy.  Now  thus  much 
also  your  men  allow  to  us ;  these  who  live  well,  and  die  in 
a  true,  though  but  general,  repentance  of  their  sins  and  errors 
even  amongst  us,  your  best  and  wisest  men  pronounce  to  be 
In  a  savable  condition.  Here  then  we  are  equaL  and  we  are 
as  safe  by  yui^r  confession  as  you  are  by  ours.     But  because 
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there  are  eome  bigots  of  your  feetion^  fierce  and  fiery,  who 
aay  that  a  general  repeDtance  will  not  aerve  our  turns,  but  it 
must  be  a  particular  renunciation  of  Protestancy ;  these  men 
deny  not  only  to  us  but  to  themselves  too,  all  that  comfort 
which  they  derive  from  our  concession,  and  indeed  which 
they  can  hope  for  from  the  mercies  of  God.  For  be  you  sure 
we  think  as  ill  of  yOur  errors  as  you  can  suppose  of  our  ar- 
ticles ;  and  therefore  if  for  errors,  be  they  on  which  side  it 
chances,  a  general  repentance  will  not  serve  the  turn  without 
an  actual  dereliction,  then  flatter  not  yourselves  by  any  thing 
of  our  kindness  to  your  party ;  for  you  must  have  a  particular, 
if  a  general  be  not  sufficient.  But  if  it  be  sufficient  for  you 
it  is  so  for  us,  in  case  we  be  in  error,  as  your  men  suppose 
us ;  but  if  it  will  not  suffice  us  for  remedy  to  those  errors  you 
charge  us  with,  neither  will  it  suffice  you ;  for  the  case  must 
needs  be  equal  as  to  the  value  of  repentance  and  malignity 
of  the  error :  and  therefore  these  men  condemn  themselves 
and  will  not  allow  us  to  hope  well  of  them :  but  if  they  wiU 
allow  us  to  hope,  it  must  be  by  affirming  the  value  of  a  gene* 
ral  repentance ;  and  if  they  allow  that,  they  must  hope  as 
well  of  ours  as  we  of  theirs  :  but  if  they  deny  it  to  us,  they 
^eny  it  to  themselves;  and  then  they  can  no  more  brag  of  any 
thing  of  our  concession.  This  only  I  add  to  this  considera** 
tion ;  that  your  men  do  not,  cannot  charge  upon  us  any  doc- 
trine that  is  in  its  matter  and  effect  impious ;  there  is  nothing 
positive  in  our  doctrine,  but  is  either  true  or  innocent ;  but 
we  are  accused  for  denying  your  superstructures :  ours  there- 
fore, if  we  be  deceived,  is  but  like  a  sin  of  omission  ;  yours 
are  sins  of  commission,  in  case  you  are  in  the  wiong  (as  we 
believe  you  to  be),  and  therefore  you  must  needs  be  in  the 
greater  danger  than  we  can  l>e  supposed,  by  how  much  sins 
of  omission  are  less  than  sins  of  commission. 

11.  Your  very  way  of  arguing  from  our  charity  is  a  very 
fallacy,  and  a  trick  that  must  needs  deceive  you  if  you  rely 
upon  it.  For  whereas  your  men  argue  thus; '  The  Protestants, 
say  we  Papists, may  be  saved;  and  so  say  we  too ;  but  we  Pa* 
pists  say  that  you  Protestants  cannot,  therefore  it  is  safest 
to  be  a  Papist  :*  consider  that  of  this  argument,  if  it  shall  be 
accepted,  any  bold  heretic  can  make  use,  against  any  modest 
Christian  of  a  true  persuasion.  For,  if  he  can  but  outface 
the  modesty  of  the  good  man,  and  tell  him  he  shall  be 
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damned;  imlesft  that  modest  man  say  as  much  of  him»  yoi^i 
see  impudence  shall  get  the  better  of  the  day.  But  it  is  thus 
in  every  error.  Fifteen  bishops  of  Jerusalem  in  immediate 
succession  were  circumcised,  believing  it  to  be  necessary  so 
to  be :  with  these  other  Christian  churches,  who  were  of  the . 
uncifcumcision,  did  communicate :  suppose  now  that  these 
bishops  had  not  only  thought  it  necessary  for  themselves,  but 
for  others  too;  this  argument  you  see  was  ready ;  you  of  the 
uncircumcision  who  do  communicate  with  us,  think  that  we 
may  be  saved  though  we  are  circumcised ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  you  who  are  not  circumcised  can  be  saved,  there-i 
fore  it  is  the  safest  way  to  be  circumcised  : — I  suppose  you 
would  not  have  thought  their  argument  good,  neither  would 
you  have  had  your  children  circumcised.  But  this  argument 
may  serve  the  Presbyterians  as  well  as  the  Papists.  We  are 
indeed  very  kind  to  them  in  our  sentences  concerning  their 
salvation ;  and  they  are  many  of  them  as  unkind  to  us.  If 
they  should  argue  so  as  you  do,  and  say,  *  You  episcopal  men 
think  we  Presbyterians,  though  in  errors,  can  be  saved,  and 
we  say  so  too :  but  we  think  you  episcopal  men  are  enemies 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  we  think  you 
in  a  damnable  condition ;  therefore  it  is  safer  to  be  aPresby* 
terian :'  I  know  not  what  your  men  would  think  of  the  argu- 
ment in  their  hands,  I  am  sure  we  had  reason  to  complain 
that  we  are  used  very  ill  on  both  hands  for  no  other  cause 
but  because  we  are  charitable.  But  it  is  not  our  case  alone; 
but  the  old  Catholics  were  used  just  so  by  the  Donatists  in 
this  very  argument,  as  we  are  used  by  your  men.  The  Do- 
natists were  so  fierce  against  the  Catholics,  that  they  would 
rebaptize  all  them  who  came  to  their  churches  from  the  other : 
but  the  Catholics,  as  knowing  the  Donatists  did  give  right 
baptism,  admitted  their  converts  to  repentance,  but  did  not 
rebaptize  them.  Upon  this  score,  the  Donatists  triumphed, 
saying.  You  Catholics  confess  our  baptism  to  be  good,  and 
so  say  we  :  but  we  Donatists  deny  your  baptism  to  be  good; 
therefore  it  is  safer  to  be  of  our  side  than  yours.  Now  what 
should  the  Catholics  say  or  do  i  should  they  lie  for  Ood  and 
for  religion,  and,  to  serve  the  ends  of  truth,  say,  the  Donatists* 
baptism  was  not  good  ?  That  they  ought  not.  Should  they 
damn  all  the  Donatists,  and  make  the  rent  wider  ?  it  was  too 
great  already.    What  then  i  They  were  quiets  and  knew  that 
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the  Donatists  Booght  adranUges  by  their  own  flerceneMy  and 
trampled  upon  the  others'  charity ;  bat  so  they  hardened 
themselves  in  error,  and  became  evil,  becanse  the  others  were 
good. 

I  shall  trouble  yon  no  farther  now,  bat  desire  yon  to  con- 
sider of  these  things  with  as  much  caution,  as  they  were 
written  with  charity. 

Till  1  hear  from  you,  I  shall  pray  to  God  to  open  your 
heart  and  your  understanding,  that  you  may  return  from 
whence  you  are  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  your  first  woiks. 
Which  that  you  may  do,  is  the  hearty  desire  of 

Your  very  affectionate 

Friend  and  Servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 


LETTER   II. 

To  a  Penon  newly  concerted  to  the  Church  of  England. 


I  BLESS  God  I  am  safely  arrived,  where  I  desired  to  be  after 
my  unwilling  departure  from  the  place  of  your  abode  and 
danger :  and  now  because  I  can  have  no  other  expression  of 
my  tenderness^  I  account  that  I  have  a  treble  obligation  to 
signify  it  by  my  care  of  your  biggest  and  eternal  interest* 
And  because  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  me  an  instrument 
of  making  you  to  understand  in  some  fair  measure  die  ex- 
cellences of  a  true  and  holy  religion,  and  that  I  have  pointed 
out  such  follies  and  error^  in  the  Roman  church,  at  which 
your  understanding,  being  forward  and  pregnant,  did  of  it- 
self start  as  at  imperfect  ill-looking  propositions,  give  me 
leave  to  do  that  now  which  is  the  purpose  of  my  charity, 
that  is,  teach  you  to  turn  this  to  the  advantage  of  a  holy 
life,  that  you  may  not  only  be  changed  but  converted.    For 
the  church  of  England,  whither  you  are  now  come,  is  not  in 
condition  to  boast  herself  in  the  reputation  of  changing  the 
opinion  of  a  single  person,  though  never  so  excellent ;  she 
hath  no  temporal  ends  to  serve,  which  must  stand  upon  fame 
and  noises ;  all  that  she  can  design,  is  to  serve  God,  to  ad- 
vance the  honour  of  the  Lord,  and  the  good  of  souls,  and  to 
rejoice  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

First ;  therefore  I  desire  you  to  remember,  that  as  now 
you  are  taught  to  pray  both  publicly  and  privately,  in  a  lanr 
guage  understood,  so  it  is  intended  your  affections  should 
be  forward,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  which  your 
prayer  hath  in  the  understanding  part.  For  thou]gh  yoif 
have  been  often  told  and  have  heard,  that  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion  ;  you  will  find  that  the  proposition  is 
unnatural,  and  against  common  sense  and  experience ;  ber 
cause  it  is  impossible  to  desire  that  of  which  we  know  nor 
thing,  unless  the  desire  itself  be  fantastioal  and  illusive :  it 
is  necessary  that  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  we  underr 
stand  any  good  thing,  in  the  same  we  shall  also  desire  it ; 
and  the  more  particular  and  minute  your  notices  are,  the 
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more  passionate  and  material  also  yoor  affections  will  be  to- 
wards it:  and  if  they  be  good  tbings  for  which  we  are 
taaght  to  pray,  the  more  you  know  them,  the  more  reason 
you  have  to  love  them.  It  is  monstrous  to  think  that  devo- 
tion, that  is,  passionate  desires  of  religions  things,  and  the 
earnest  prosecutions  of  them,  should  be  produced  by  any 
thing  of  ignorance  or  less  perfect  notices  in  any  sense.  Since 
therefore  you  are  taught  to  pray,  so  that  your  understand- 
ing is  the  precentor  or  the  master  of  the  choir,  and  you 
know  what  you  say;  your  desires  are  made  human,  religi- 
ons, express,  material  (for  these  are  the  advantages  of 
prayers  and  liturgies  well  understood) :  be  pleased  also  to  re- 
member, that  now  if  you  be  not  also  passionate  and  devout 
for  the  things  you  mention,  you  will  want  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
and  be  more  inexcusable  than  before.  In  many  of  your 
prayers  before  (especially  the  public),  you  heard  a  voice,  but 
saw  and  perceived  nothing  of  the  sense ;  and  what  you  un- 
derstood of  it  was  like  the  man  in  the  Gospel  that  was  half 
blind,  he  saw  men  walking  like  trees,  and  so  you  possibly 
might  perceive  the  meaning  of  it  in  general;  you  knew 
when  they  came  to  the  Epistle,  when  to  the  Gospel,  when 
the  '  Introit,  when  the  '  Pax,'  when  any  of  the  other  more 
general  periods  were;  but  you  could  have  nothing  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  that  is,  nothing  of  the  devotion  and  the  holy 
affections  to  the  particular  excellences,  which  could  or  ought 
there  to  have  been  represented ;  but  now  you  are  taught  how 
you  may  be  really  devout,  it  is  made  fkcile  and  easy,  and 
there  can  want  nothing  but  your  consent  and  observation* 

2.  Whereas  now  you  are  taken  off  from  all  human  con- 
fidences, from  relying  wholly  and  almost  ultimately  upon 
the  priest's  power  and  external  act,  from  reckoning  prayers 
by  numbers,  from  forms  and  outsides ;  you  are  not  to  think 
that  the  priest's  power  is  less,  that  the  sacraments  are  not 
effective,  that  your  prayers  may  not  be  repeated  frequently : 
but  you  are  to  remember,  that  all  outward  things  and  cere- 
monies, all  sacraments  and  institutions,  work  their  effect  in 
the  virtue  of  Christ,  by  some  moral  instrument:  the  priests 
in  the  church  of  J^Qgland  can  absolve  you  as  much  as  the 
Roman  priests  could  fairly  pretend ;  but  then  we  teach  that 
you  must  first  be  a  penitent  and  a  returning  person,  and  our 
absolution  does  but  manifest  the  work  of  God»  and  comfort 
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And  instrnct  yonr  conscience^  direct  and  manage  it:  you 
ahall  be  absolved  here*  but  not  unless  you  live  a  holy  life  ; 
so  that  in  this  you  will  find  no  change  but  to  the  advantage 
of  a  strict  life  ;  we  will  not  flatter  you  and  cozen  your  dear 
soul  by  pretended  ministries,  but  we  so  order  our  discourses 
and  directions,  that  all  our  ministrations  may  be  really  effec1>- 
ive.  And  when  you  receive  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  eu* 
charist  or  the  Lord's  supper,  it  does  more  good  here  than 
they  do  there ;  because  if  they  consecrate  rightly,  yet  they 
do  not  communicate  you  fully;  and  if  they  offer  the  whole 
representative  sacrifice,  yet  they  do  not  give  you  the  whole 
sacrament;  only  we  enjoin  that  you  come  with  so  much  he 
liness,  that  the  grace  of  Ood  in  your  heart  may  be  the  prin-* 
cipaly  and  the  sacrament  in  our  hands  may  be  the  minister^ 
ing  and  assisting  part.  We  do  not  promise  great  effects  to  easy 
trifling  dispositions,  because  we  would  not  deceive^  but  really 
procure  to  you  great  effects ;  and  therefore  you  are  now  to 
come  to  our  offices  with  the  same  expectations  as  before,  of  par- 
don, of  grace,  of  sanctification  ;  but  you  must  do  something 
more  of  the  work  yourself,  that  we  may  not  do  less  in  effect 
than  you  have  in  your  expectation ;  we  will  not,  to  advance 
the  reputation  of  our  power,  deceive  you  into  a  less  blessing. 
3.  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  flatter  yourself,  that  in  our 
communion  you  may  have  more  ease  and  liberty  of  life :  for 
though  I  know  your  pious  soul  desires  passionately  to  please 
God  and  to  live  religiously,  yet  I  ought  to  be  careful  to  pre- 
vent a  temptation^  lest  it  at  any  time  should  discompose 
your  severity:  therefore  as  to  confession  to  a  priest  (which 
how  it  is  usually  practised  among  the  Roman  party,  yoar- 
self  can  very  well  account,  and  you  have  complained  sadly, 
that  it  is  made  an  ordinary  act,  easy  and  transient,  sometime 
matter  of  temptation,  oftentimes  impertinent,  but),  suppose 
it  free  from  such  scandal  to  which  some  men's  folly  did  be- 
tray it,  yet  the  same  severity  you  will  find  among  us :  for 
though  we  will  not  tell  a  lie  to  help  a  sinner,  and  say  that  ts 
necessary  which  is  only  appointed  to  make  men  do  them- 
selves good  ;  yet  we  advise  and  commend  it,  and  do  all  the 
work  of  souls  to  all  those  people  that  will  be  saved  by  all 
means,  to  devout  persons,  that  make  religion  the  business  of 
their  lives ;  and  they  that  do  not  so  in  the  churches  of  the 
Roman  communion,  as  they  find  but  little  advantage  by  pe- 
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nodical  confestionB,  so  they  feel  but  little  ftwfutness  and 
Bereiity  by  the  injunction.  You  must  confess  to  God  all 
your  secret  actions,  you  must  advise  with  a  holy  man  in  all 
the  afiairs  of  your  soul,  you  will  be  but  an  ill  friend  to  your* 
self  if  you  conceal  from  him  the  state  of  your  spiritual  affairs. 
We  desire  not  to  hear  the  circumstance  of  every  sin,  but 
when  matter  of  justice  is  concerned,  or  the  nature  of  the  sin 
is  changed,  that  is,  when  it  ought  to  be  made  a  question ; 
and  you  will  find  that  though  the  church  of  England  gives 
you  much  liberty  from  the  bondage  of  innumerable  eeremo<* 
Hies  and  human  devices,  yet  in  the  matter  of  holiness  you 
will  be  tied  to  very  great  service,  but  such  a  service  as  is 
perfect  freedom,  diat  is,  the  service  of  God  and  the  love  of 
the  holy  Jesus,  and  a  yery  strict  religious  life :  for  we  da 
not  promise  heaven,  but  upon  the  same  terms  it  is  promised 
us,  that  is  'repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus :'  and  as  in  faith  we  make  no  more  to  be  necessary 
than  what  is  made  so  in  Holy  Scripture,  so  in  the  matter  of 
repentance  we  give  you  no  easy  devices,  and  suffer  no  lessen- 
ing definitions  of  it,  but  oblige  you  to  that  strictness  which 
is  the  condition  of  being  saved,  and  so  expressed  to  be  by 
the  infallible  word  of  God ;  but  such  as  in  the  church  of 
Rome  they  do  not  so  much  stand  upon. 

Madam,  I  am  weary  of  my  journey,  and  although  I  did 
purpose  to  have  spoken  many  things  more,  yet  I  desire  that 
my  not  doing  it  may  be  laid  upon  the  account  of  my  weari- 
ness; all  that  I  shall  add  to  the  main  business  is  this. 

4*  Read  the  Scripture  diligently,  and  vrith  an  humble 
spirit,  and  in  it  observe  what  is  plain,  and  believe  and  live 
accordingly.  Trouble  not  yourself  with  what  is  difficult, 
for  in  that  your  duty  is  not  described. 

6.  Pray  frequently  and  effectually;  I  had  rather  your 
prayers  should  be  often  than  long.  It  was  well  said  of  Pe- 
trarch, "  Magno  yerborum  frmno  uti  decet,  cum  superiore 
Golloquentem  :*'  **  When  you  speak  to  your  sup^ior,  you 
ought  to  have  a  Mdle  upon  your  tongue ;"  much  more  when 
you  speak  to  G6d.  I  speak  of  what  is  deceit  in  respect  of 
ourselves  and  our  infinite  distances  from  God :  but  if  love 
makes  you  speak,  speak  on,  so  shall  your  prayers  be  full  of 
charity  and  devotion :  **  NuUus  est  amore  superior ;  ille  te 
coget  ad  veniam,  qui  me  ad  multiloquium  ;'*    love  makes 
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God  to  be  our  friend,  and  our  approaches  more  united  and 
acceptable ;  and  therefore  you  may  say  to  God,  *'  The  same 
love  which  made  me  speak,  will  also  move  thee  to  hear  and 
pardon :"  love  and  devotion  may  enlarge  your  litanies,  but 
nothing  else  can,  unless  authority  does  interpose. 

6.  Be  curious  not  to  communicate  but  with  the  true  sons 
of  the  church  of  England,  lest  if  you  follow  them  that  were 
amongst  us,  but  are  gone  out  from  us  (because  they  were 
not  of  us),  you  be  offended,  and  tempted  to  impute  their 
follies  to  the  church  of  England. 

7.  Trouble  yourself  with  no  controversies  willingly,  but 
how  you  may  best  please  God  by  a  strict  and  severe  conver- 
sation. 

8.  If  any  Protestant  live  loosely,  remember  that  he  dis« 
honours  an  excellent  religion,  and  that  it  may  be  no  more 
laid  upon  the  charge  of  our  church,  than  the  ill  lives  of  most 
Christians  may  upon  the  whole  religion. 

9*  Let  no  man  or  woman  affright  you  with  declamations 
and  scaring  words  of  '  heretic,'  and  '  damnation,'  and 
'  changeable  ;'  for  these  words  may  be  spoken  against  them 
that  return  to  light,  as  well  as  to  those  that  go  to  darkness ; 
and  that  which  men  of  all  sides  can  say,  it  can  be  of  effect 
to  no  side  upon  its  own  strength  or  pretension. 
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LETTfeR  L 

nit. 

You  needed  not  to  make  the  preface  of  an  excuse  for  writing 
so  friendly  and  so  necessary  a  letter  of  inquiry.  It  was  your 
kindness  to  my  person  which  directed  your  addresses  hither; 
and  your  duty  which  engaged  you  to  inquire  somewhere. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  you«  and  very  many  other  ingenious 
and  conscientious  persons,  do  every  day  meet  with  the  tempt- 
ers of  the  Roman  church,  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  compass 
sea  and  land  to  get  a  proselyte ;  at  this  I  wonder  not ;  for 
as  Demetrius  said, '  by  liiis  craft  they  get  their  living  :*  but  I 
wonder  that  any  ingenious  person,  and  such  as  I  perceive 
you  to  be,  can  be  shaken  by  their  weak  assaults  :  for  their 
batteries  are  made   up  with  impossible   propositions,  and 
weak  and  violent  prejudices  respectively ;  and  when  they 
talk  of  their  own  infallibility,  they  prove  it  with  false  medi- 
nms,  say  we,  with  fallible  mediums, — as  themselves  confess  ; 
and  when  they  argue  us  of  an  uncertain  faith,  because  we 
pretend  to  no  infallibility,  they  are  themselves  much  more 
uncertain,  because  they  build  their  pretence  of  infallibility 
upon  that  which  not  only  can,  but  will  deceiye  them :  and 
since  they  can  pretend  no  higher  for  their  infallibility  than 
prudential  motives,  they  break  in  pieces  the  staff  upon  which 
they  lean,  and  with  which  they  strike  us. 

But,  Sir,  you  are  pleased  to  ask  two  questions.  1.  Whe* 
ther  the  apostles  of  our  blessed  Lord  did  not  orally  deliver 
many  things  necessary  to  salvation  which  were  not  commit- 
ted to  writing  ?  To  which  you  add  this  '  assumentum,'  in 
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which  because  you  desire  to  be  answered,  I  suppose  you 
meant  it  for  another  question :  viz.  whether  in  those  things 
which'  the  church  of  Rome  retains,  and  we  take  no  notice  of, 
she  be  an  innovator,  or  aconserver  of  tradition ;  and  whether 
any  thing,  which  she  so  retains,  was  or  waianot  esteemed  ne-i 
cessary  i 

The  answer  to  the  first  part,  will  conclude  the  second.  I 
therefore  answer,  that  whatsoever  the  apostles  did  ddirer  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  all  that  was  written  in  the  Striptures: 
and  that  to  them  who  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  there  needs  no  other  magazine  of  divine  traths  but 
the  Scripture.  And  this  the  fathers  of  the  first  and  divers 
succeeding  ages  do  unanimously  affirm.  I  will  set  down  two 
or  three  so  plain  that  either  you  must  conclude  them  to  be 
deceivers,  or  that  you  will  need  no  more  but  their  testi-* 
mony. 

The  words  of  St.  Basil  are  these ;  A«  irav  piifia  $  irpoy/ia 
marowSfai  rg  fjiafn^ptq,  r^c  d'coirvcvorov  ypa^i^,  8cc.  "  Every 
word  and  every  thing  ought  to  be  made  credible,  or  believed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  divinely-inspired  Scripture :  both  for 
the  confirmation  of  good  things,  and  also  for  the  reproof  of 
the  evil." 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  "  catech.  12.  lUuminat.''  satth» 
"  Attend  not  to  my  inventions,  fox  you  may  possibly  be  de« 
ceived :  but  trust  no  word  unless  thou  dost  learn  it  from  the 
divine  Scriptures  :  and  in  "  catech.  4,  Ilium.''  Ati  yiip  ir«pl 
rirv  dU^v  Koi  aylwv  r^c  irforcoic  fMvoniptiav,  8lc.  '*  For  it  be* 
hoves  us  not  to  deliver  so  much  as  the  least  thing  fi$8c  rh  rOxov, 
of  the  divine  and  holy  mysteries  of  faith  without  the  divine 
Scriptures,  nor  to  be  moved  with  probable  discourses:  neither 
give  credit  to  me  speaking,  unless  what  is  spoken,  be  demon*, 
strated  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  that  is  the  security  of 
our  faith,  ircunip/a  riic  irlonw^ifxutv,  which  is  derived  notfrom« 
witty  inventions,  but  from  the  demonstiation  of  divine  Scrip- 
tures." 

**  Omne  quod  loquimur,  debemus  affirmare  de  Scripturis 
Sanctis  :*'  so  St.  Jerome  in  Psalm  Ixxxix,  And  again :- 
**  Hoc  quia  de  Scripturis  auctoritatem  noa  habet,  eAdem- 
facilitate  contemnitur  qu&  pirobatur ;"  in  Matt,  xxiii*         .    , 

»  EtMp.  Deiiiiit.  t6.<  i 

VOL.  XI.  V 
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''  Si  quid  dicitur  absque  ScrifitiirA*  auditoraa  cogitatto 
elaudioat."    So  St.  Chrysottom  in  Psal.  xcr.  HomiL 

Theodoret  (dial.  1.  oap.  6.)  brings  in  the  orthodox 
Christian  saying  to  Eranistes,  **  Bring  not  to  me  your  lo« 
gismSf  'E7«!r  yhpii6wf  wd9ofiMry  dtla  yfaf§,  I  rely* only  upon 
Scriptures." — I  could  reckon  very,  very  many  more,  both 
dder  and  later :  and  if  there  be  a  universal  tradition  con- 
ngned  to  us  by  the  universal  testimony  of  antiquity,  it  is 
this,  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  perfect  repository  of  all  the 
will  of  Qod,  of  all  the  faith  of  Christ :  and  this  I  will  engage 
myself  to  make  very  apparent  to  you;  and  certain  against 
any  opposer. 

Upon  the  supposition  of  which  it  follows,  that  whatever 
the  church  of  Rome  obtrudes  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
an  article  of  faith  that  is  not  in  Scripture,  is  an  innovation 
in  matter  of  faith,  and  a  tyranny  over  consciences :  which 
whosoever  submits  to,  prevaricates  the  rule  of  the  Apostle, 
commanding  us,  that  we '  stand  iast  in  the  liberty,  with  which 
Christ  hath  set  us  free.' 

To  the  other  question;  whether  an  ecclesiastical  tradition 
be  of  equal  authority  with  divine,  I  answer  negatively :  and 
I  believe  I  shall  have  no  adversary  in  it,  except  peradventure 
some  of  the  Jesuited  bigots.  An  ecclesiasticsd  tradition,  viz. 
a  positive  constitution  of  the  church  delivered  lh>m  hand  to 
band,  is  in  the  power  of  the  church  to  alter,  but  a  divine  is 
not*  Ecclesiastical  traditions  in  matters  of  fcith  there  are 
none,  but  what  are  also  divine ;  as  for  rituals  ecolesiastieid 
descending  by  tradition,  they  are  confessedly  alterable:  but 
till  they  be  altered  by  abrogation,  or  desuetude,  or  contrary 
custom,  or  a  contrary  reason,  or  the  like,  they  do  oblige  by 
virtue  of  that  authority  whatsoever  it  is  that  hath  powerover 
you.  I  know  not  what  Mr.  6.  did  say,  but  I  am  confident 
they  who  reported  it  of  him,  were  mistaken  :  he  could  not 
Bay  or  mean  what  is  charged  upon  him. 

I  have  but  two  things  more  to  speak  to.  One  is,  you  de- 
sire me  to  recite  what  else  might  impede  your  compliance 
with  the  Roman  church.  I  answer,  tnatih  and  piety  hinder 
you.  For  you  must  profess  the  belief  of  many  fSdse  propo- 
sitions, and  certainly  believe  many  uncertain  things,  and  bo 
uncharitable  to  all  the  world  but  your  own  party,  and  make 
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Chmtianitj  a  faction^  and  you  must  yidd  your  reason  a  ser« 
rant  to  man,  and  you  must  plainly  preyaricate  an  institution 
of  Christy  and  yon  most  make  an  apparent  departure  from 
tile  church  in  which  you  received  your  baptism  and  the 
Spirit  of  God,  if  you  go  over  to  Rome.  But,  Sir,  I  refer  you  to 
the  two  letters  I  have  lately  published  at  the  end  of  my  *  Dis- 
course of  Friendship ;'  and  I  denie  you  to  read  my  treatise 
of  the  '  Real  Presence:'  and  if  you  can  believe  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  you  can  put  off  your  reason  and  your 
sense,  and  your  religion,  and  all  the  instruments  of  credible 
Kty,  when  you  please:  and  these  are  not  little  things <;  in 
these  you  may  perish :  an  errcur  in  these  things  is  practical  $ 
but  our  way  is  safe,  as  being  upon  the  defence,  and  entirely 
resting  upon  Scr^>ture,  and  the  apostolical  churches.  t 

The  other  thing  I  am  to  speak  to  is,  the  report  you 
have  heard  of  my  inclinations  to  go  over  to  R9me.  Sir,  that 
party  which  needs  such  lying  stories  for  the  support  of  their 
cause,  proclaim  their  cause  to  be  very  weak,  or  themselves 
to  be  very  evil  advocates.  Sir,  be  confident,  they  dare  not 
tempt  me  to  do  &0|  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  serve  their  ends  by  saying  such  things  of  me. 
But  I  bless  Qod  for  it ;  it  is  perfectly  a  slander,  and  it  shall, 
I  hope,  for  ever  prove  so.  Sir,  if  I  may  speak  with  you,  I 
shall  say  very  many  things  more  for  your  confirmation.  Pray 
to  Ood  to  guide  you ;  and  make  no  change  suddenly :  for  if 
their  way  be  true  to-day,  it  will  be  so  to-morrow;  and  you 
need  not  make  haste  to  undo  yourself.  Sir,  I  wish  you  a 
settled  mind  and  a  holy  conscience ;  and  tiiat  I  could  serve 
you  in  the  capacity  of 

Your  very  loving  Friend  and  Servant 

In  our  blessed  Lord, 

Monday.  Jan.  11,  JER.  TAYLOR. 

1667. 


LETTER  II. 

StR, 

I  ^rKftcBivs  that  yon  are  very  much  troubled ;  and  I  see  also 
that  you  are  in  great  danger ;  but  that  also  troubles  me,  be- 
cause I  see  they  are  little  things,  and  very  weak  and  falla- 

p2 
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cious,  that  move  you.  You  propound  many  things  in  your 
letter  in  the  same  disorder,  as  they  are  in  your  conscience  : 
to  all  which  I  can  best  give  answers  when  I  speak  with  you ; 
to  which  because  you  desire,  I  invite  you,  and  promise  you  a 
hearty  endeavour  to  give  you  satisfaction  in  all  your  mate* 
rial  inquiries.  Sir,  I  desire  you  to  make  no  haste  to  change,  in 
case  you  be  so  miserable  as  to  have  it  in  your  thoughts :  for 
to  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rome  is  like  death,  there  is  no 
recovery  from  thence  without  a  miracle ;  because  unwary 
souls  (such  are  they  who  change  from  us  to  them)  are,  with 
all  the  arts  of  wit  and  violence,  strangely  entangled  and 
ensured,  when  they  once  get  the  prey.  Sir,  I  thank  you  for 
the  paper  you  enclosed.  The  men  are  at  a  loss,  they  would 
fain  say  something  against  that  book,  but  know  not  what. 
Sir,  I  will  endeavour  if  you  come  to  me,  to  restore  you  to 
peace  and  quiet ;  and  if  I  cannot  effect  it,  yet  I  will  pray  for 
it;  and  I  am  sure,  God  can.  To  his  mercy  I  commend  you: 
and  rest 

Your  very  affectionate  Friend 

Feb.  1,  In  our  blessed  Lord, 

1667—8.  JER.  TAYLOR. 


LETTER  IIL 

Sib, 
The  first  letter  which  you  mention  in  this  latter,  of  the  10th 
of  March,  I  received  not ;  I  had  not  else  failed  to  give  you 
an  answer ;  I  was  so  wholly  unknowing  of  it,  that  I  did  not 
understand  your  servant's  meaning  when  he  came  to  require 
an  answer.  But  to  your  question  which  you  now  propound, 
I  answer. 

Quest.  Whether,  without  all  danger  of  superstition  or 
idolatry,  we  may  not  render  divine  worship  to  our  blessed 
Saviour,  as  present  in  the  blessed  sacrament,  or  host,  accord- 
ing  to  his  human  nature  in  that  host  ? 

Answ.  We  may  not  render  divine  worship  to  him  (as  pre- 
sent in  the  blessed  sacrament  according  to  his  human  nature) 
widiottt  danger  of  idolatry :  because  he  is  not  there  according 
to  his  human  nature,  and  therefore,  you  give  divine  worship 
to  a '  nouiiQs,'  whicb.must  needs  be  idolatry.  For ''  Idolum.ni«: 
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hil  est  in  mondo/'  saith  St. Paul  ;'and  Christ  as  present  by  his 
human  nature  in  Ae  sacrament,  is  a  '  non  ens ;'  for  it  is  not 
true,  there  is  no  such  thing.     He  is  present  there  by  iiis  di- 
vine power,  and  his  divine  blessing,  and  the  fruits  of  bis  body, 
the  real  effective  consequents  of  his  passion:  but  for  any 
other  presence,  it  is  *  idolum,'  it  is  nothing  in  the  world. 
Adore  Christ  in  heaven  ;  for  the  heavens  must  contain  him 
till  the  time  of  restitution  of  all. things.     And  if  you  iii  the 
reception  of  the  holy  sacrament  worship  him  whom  yon 
know  to  be  in  heaven  ;  you  cannot  be  concerned  in  duty  to 
worship  him  in  the  host  (as  you  call  it)  any  more  than  to  wor- 
ship him  in  the  host  at  Ndtre  Dame  when^  you  are  at  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome :  for  you  see  him  no  more  in  one  place  than 
in  another  ;  and  if  to  believe  him  to  be  there  in  the  host  at 
Ndtre  Dame  be  sufficient  to  causeyou  to  worship  him  there, 
then  you  are  to  do  so  to  him  at  Rome,  though  you  be  not 
present :   for  you  believe  him  there  ;  you  know  as  much  of 
him  by  faith  in  both  places,  and  as  little  by  sense  in  either. 
But  however,  this  is  a  thing  of  infinite  danger.     God  is  a 
jealous  God  :  he  spake  it  in  the  matter  of  external  worship 
and  of  idolatry ;  and  therefore  do  nothing  that  is  like  wor- 
shipping a  mere  creature,  nothing  that  is  like  worshipping 
that  which  you  are  not  sure  is  God :  and  if  you  can  be- 
lieve the  bread  when  it  is  blessed  by  the  priest,  is  God  Al- 
mighty, you  can  if  you  please,  believe  any  thing  else. 

To  the  other  parts  of  your  question,  viz.  Whether  the 
same  body  be  present  really  and  substantially,  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  there ;  or  whether  do  we  believe  it  to  be 
there  because  God  hath  manifestly  revealed  it  to  be  so, 
and  therefore  we  revere  and  adore  it  accordingly  ? 

I  answer,  1.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  no  you  do  believe 
him  to  be  there  really  and  substantially.  2.  If  you  do  be- 
lieve it  so,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  really  and  sub- 
stantially. 3.  Whatsoever  you  do  mean  by  it,  if  you  do  be- 
lieve it  to  be  there  really  and  substantially  in  any  sense,  I 
cannot  tell  why  you  believe  it  to  be  so  :  you  best  know  your 
own  reasons  and  motives  of  belief ;  for  my  part,  I  believe  it 
to  be  there  really  in  the  sense  I  have  explicated  in  my  book; 
and  for  those  reasons  which  I  have  there  alleged ;  but  that 
we  are  to  adore  it  upon  that  account,  I  no  way  understand. 
If  it  be  transubstantiated  and  you  are  sure  of  it :  then  you 
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may  pray  to  it,  and  put  your  tnist  in  it;  and  believe  the  holy 
bread  to  be  coetemal  with  the  Father,  and  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  it  is  strange,  that  the  bread,  being  oonsecmted 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  be  turned  into  the 
substance  and  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  Son  of  God :  if  so, 
does  not  the  Son  at  that  time  proceed  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
•and  not  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  i  But  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  horrible  proposition.  Sir,  I  pray  God  keep  yon  from 
these  eztremest  dangers.  iloTe  and  vahie  yon,  and  will  pray 
ibr  yon,  and  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your  yery  affectionate  Friend  to  senre  you, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 
March  13, 
1657—8. 
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Aett,  is*  tt 


TO  HIS  GRACE, 

JAMES,  DUKE  OF 

LORD  LIEUT£NANT  GENERAL, 
AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OP  HIS  MAJESTY'S  KINGDOM  OP 

IRELAND, 

OKE  OF  THE  LOBDS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 
or  BIS  MAJESTY'S  KItfODOliB  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND.  AND  IRELAND, 
kc,  AND  KNIOIIT  OF  TIIE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER. 


MAY  IT  PLEASB  YOUR  GRACE, 

It  is  not  any  confidence  that  I  have  dexterously  per* 
formed  this  charge,  that  gives  me  the  boldness  to  pre- 
sent it  to  your  Grace.  I  have  done  it  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  for  the  rest,  my  obedience  will  bear  me  out :  for  I 
took  not  this  task  upon  myself»  but  was  entreated  to 
it  by  them,  who  have  power  to  command  me.  But 
yet  it  is  very  necessary  that  it  should  be  addressed 
to  your  Grace,  who  arej  as  Sozomen  said  of  Theo* 
dosius,  ^'  certaminum  magi^ter,  et  orationum  judex 
con$titutus:"  ''  You  are  appointed  the  great.master  of 
our.  arguings,  and  are  most  fit  to  be  the  judge  of  our 
discourses  ;*'  especially  when  they  do  relate  and  pre- 
tend to  public  influence  and  advantages  to  the  church. 
We  all  are  witnesses  of  yotir  zeal  to  promote  true  re- 
ligion,  and  every  day  find  you  to  be  a  gteat  patron 
to  this  very  poor  church,  which  groans  under  the 
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calamities  and  permanent  effects  of  a  war  acted  by 
intervals  for  above  four  hundred  years ;  such  which 
the  intermedial  sunshines  of  peace  could  but  very 
weakly  repair.  Our  churches  are  still  demolished, 
much  of  the  revenues  irrecoverably  swallowed  by  sa- 
crilege, and  digested  by  an  unavoidable  impunity;  re- 
ligion infinitely  divided,  and  parted  into  formidable 
sects ;  the  people  extremely  ignorant,  and  wilful  by 
inheritance ;  superstitiously  irreligious,  and  inca- 
pable of  reproof.  And  amidst  these  and  very  many 
more  inconveniences,  it  was  greatly  necessary  that 
God  should  send  us  such  a  king,  and  he  send  us  such 
a  viceroy,  who  weds  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
joins  them  to  his  heart. 

For  we  do  not  look  upon  your  Grace  only  as  a 
favourer  of  the  church's  temporal  interest,  though 
even  for  that  the  souls  of  the  relieved  clei^  do 
didly  bless  you  :  neither  are  you  our  patron  only  as 
the  Cretans  were  to  Homer,  or  the  AlenadsB  to  Si* 
inonides,  Philip  to  Theopompus,  or  Severus  to  Opr 
pianus ;  but  as  Constantino  and  Theodosius  were  td 
Christians ;  that  is,  desirous  that  true  religion  sbbulcl 
be  promoted,  that  the  interest  of  souls  should  be  ad* 
vanced,  that  truth  should  flourish,  and  wise  princi^ 
plea  should  be  entertained,  as  the  best  cure  agaiiust 
those  evils  which  this  nation  hath  too  oflten  brought 
upon  themselves.  In  order  io  which  excellent  pur- 
poses it  is  hoped,  that  the  reduction  of  the  holy  rite 
of  confirmation  into'  use  and  holy  practice  may  con- 
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tribute  some  very  great  moments.  For  besides  that 
the  great  usefuhiess  of  this  ministry  will  greatly  en- 
dear the  episcopal  order,  to  which  (that  I  may  use 
St.  Jerome's  words)  if*'  there  be  not  attributed  a  more 
than  common  power  and  authority,  there  will  be  as 
many  schisms  as  priests  ;"  it  will  also  be  a  meails  of 
endearing  the  person^of  the  prelates  to  their  flocks, 
when  the  people  shall  be  convinced  that  there  is,  or 
may  be,  if  they  please,  a  perpetual  intercourse  of 
blessings  and  love  between  them ;  when  God  by 
their  holy  hands  refuses  not  to  give  to  the  people  the 
earnest  of  an  eternal  inheritance,  when  by  them  he 
blesses ;  and  that  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communication  of  his  Spi* 
rit,  is  conveyed  to  all  persons  capable  of  the  grace, 
by  the  conduct,  and  on  the  hands  and  prayers  Of 
their  bishops. 

And  indeed  not  only  very  many  single  persons, 
but  even  the  whole  church  of  Ireland,  hath  need  of 
confirmation.  We  have  most  of  us  contended  for 
false  religions  and  unchristian  propositions  :  and 
now  that,  by  God  s  mercy  isind  the  prosperity  and 
piety  of  his  sacred  Majesty,  the  church  is  broken 
from  her  cloud,  and  many  are  reduced  to  the  true 
religion  and  righteous  worship  of  God,  we  cannot  but 
call  to  mind,  how  the  holy  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church  often  have  declared  themselves  in  councils, 
and  by  a  perpetual  discipline,  that  such  persons  who 
are  returned  from  sects  and  heresies  into  the  bosom 
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of  the  church  should  not  be  rebaptized,  but  that  the 
bishops  should  impose  hands  on  them  in  confirma* 
tion.  It  is  true,  that  this  was  designed  to  supply 
the  defect  of  those  schismatical  conventicles,  who  did 
not  use  this  holy  rite  :  for  this  rite  of  confirmation 
hath  had  the  fate  to  be  opposed  only  by  the  schis- 
matical and  puritan  parties  of  old,  the  Novatians  or 
Cathari,  and  the  Donatists  ;  and  of  late  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  new  Cathari,  the  Puritans  and  Presbyte- 
rians ;  the  same  evil  spirit  of  contradiction  keeping 
its  course  in  the  same  channel,  and  descending  regu- 
larly amongst  men  of  the  same  principles.  But 
therefore  in  the  restitution  of  a  man,  or  company  of 
men,  or  a  church,  the  holy  primitives,  in  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  Laodicea*  and  Orange,  thought 
that  to  confirm  such  persons  was  the  most  agreeable 
discipline  ;  not  only  because  such  persons  did  not 
in  their  little  and  dark  assemblies  use  this  rite,  but 
liecause  they  always  greatly  wanted  it.  For  it  is  a 
sure'  rule  in  our  religion,  and  is  of  an  eternal  truth, 
that "  they  who  keep  not  the  unity  of  the  church,  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  God  ;"  and  therefore  it  is  most  fit» 
should  receive  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  when  they 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  that  so  indeed 
they  may  "  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace."  And  therefore  Asterius  bishop  of  Amasia 
compares  confirmation  to  the  ring,  with  which  the 
&ther  of  the  prodigal  adorned  his  returning  son : 
"  Datur  nempe  prodigo  post   stolam  et  annulus. 
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nempe  symbolum  intelUgibile  signaculi  Spiritfts.'' 
And  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  holy  dove,  extended 
his  mighty  wings  over  the  creation,  and  hatched  the 
new-bom  world,  from  its  seminal  powers,  to  light 
and  operation,  and  life  and  motion  ;  so  in  the  rege-. 
neration  of  the  souls  of  men,  he  gives  a  new  beings 
and  heat  and  life,  and  procedure  and  perfection,  wis- 
dom and  strength  :  and  because  that  this  was  minis- . 
tered  by  the  bishops'  hands  in  confirmation,  was  so 
firmly  believed  by  all  the  primitive  church,  therefore 
it  became  a  law,  and  a  universal  practice  in  all  those 
ages,  in  which  men  desired  to  be  saved  by  all  means. 
The  Latin  church  and  the  Greek  always  did  use  it ; 
and  the  blessings  of  it,  which  they  believed  conse- 
quent to  it,  they  expressed  in  a  holy  prayer,  which 
in  the  Greek  '  Euchologion'  they  have  very  anciently 
and  constantly  used :  ''  Thou,  O  Lord,  the  most 
compassionate  and  great  King  of  all,  graciously  im- 
part to  this  person  the  seal  of  the  gift  of  thy  holy, 
almighty,  and  adorable  Spirit  *.'*  For,  as  an  ancient 
Greek  said  truly  and  wisely,  '*  The  Father  is  recon- 
ciled, and  the  Son  is  the  reconciler ;  but  to  them  Mrfao 
are  by  baptism  and  repentance  made  friends  of  God,' 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  collated  as  a  gift  ^/'  They  well  knew 
what  they  received  in  this  ministration,  and  there- 
fore wisely  laid  hold  of  it,  and  would  not  let  it  go. 

*  A^bc  ikffirora,  irafij3a<ri\cv,  edcrirXayxvf,  xapi<fat  aitrf  koI  r^v  ofpa- 
ytia  riic  ^*>ffac  f'^v  aycov,  leal  xavroBwdiunft.Kai  je^oaiewninv  aov  Oi/cvfiaro^ 

^  'O  fikv  nan)p  StiiWaKTaif  6  H  tib^  ditiWe^tf  rb  Sk  Uvfvfia  rb  Uyiov 
fSkotg  ^9  KaBivraraoi  ^pov. 
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This  was  anciently  ministered  by  apostles,  and 
ever  after  by  the  bishops,  and  religiously  received 
by  kings  and  greatest  princes ;  and  I  have  read  that 
St.  Sylvester  confirmed  Constantine  the  emperor: 
and  when  they  made  their  children  servants  of  the 
holy  Jesus,  and  soldiers  under  his  banner,  and  bonds- 
men of  his  institution,  then  they  sent  them  to  the  bi- 
shop to  be  confirmed ;  who  did  it  sometimes  by  such 
ceremonies,  that  the  solemnity  of  the  ministry  might 
with  greatest  religion  addict  them  to  the  service  of 
their  great  Lord.  We  read  in  Adrovaldus*,  that 
Charles  Martel,  entering  into  a  league  with  Bishop 
Luitprandus,  sent  his  son  Pepin  to  him,  **  ut,  more 
Christianorum  fidelium,  capillum  ejus  primus  atton- 
deret,  ac  Pater  iUi   Spiritualis  existeret,"  ''  thfiit 

he  might,  after  the  manner  of  Christians,  first  cut 
his  hair"  (in  token  of  service  to  Christ),  **  and**  in 

oonfirming  him  **  he  should  be  his  spiritual  father." 
And  something  like  this  we  find  concerning  Willianx 
earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  who,  when  he  had  dedi- 
cated the  church  of  St.  Pancratius  and  the  priory  of 
Lewes,  received  confirmation,  and  gave  seizure  "  Per 
capillos  capitis  mei"  (says  he  in  the  charter)  **et  fratris 
mei  Radulphi  de  Warrena,  quos  abscidit  cum  cultello 
de  i^a^itibus  nostris  Henricus  episcopus  Wintonien- 
sis.;"  **  By  the  hairs  of  my  head  and  of  my  brother  s, 
which  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester  cut  oflF  before  the 
altar  :*'  meaning  (according  to  the  ancient  custom)  in 

«  Da  Miraculis  S.  Benedict,  lib.  1.  c. ).  14. 
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confirmation,  when  they  by  that  solemnity  addicted 
themselves  to  the  free  servitude  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  ceremoay  is  obsolete  and  changed,  but  the  mys* 
tery  can  never.  And  indeed  that  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages in  which  we  can  rejoice  concerning  the  mi^ 
nistration  of  this  rite  in  the  church  of  England  and 
Ireland ;  that  whereas  it  was  sometimes  clouded, 
sometimes  hindered,  and  sometimes  hurt,  by  the  ap- 
pendage of  needless  and  useless  ceremonies  ;  it  is 
now  rieduced  to  the  primitive  and  first  simplicity 
amongst  us,  and  the  excrescences  used  in  the  church 
of  Rome  are  wholly  pared  away,  and  by  holy  prayers 
and  the  apostolical  ceremony  of  imposition  of  the  bi^ 
shops'  hands,  it  is  worthily  and  zealously  administered. 
The  Latins  used  to  send  chrism  to  the  Greeks,  when 
tiiey  had  usurped  some  jurisdiction  over  them,  and 
the  Pope's  chaplains  went  with  a  quantity  of  it  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  Russians  usually  met  them 
for  it ;  for  that  was  then  the  ceremony  of  this  minis- 
tiiation :  but  when  the  Latins  demanded  fourscore 
pcHinds  of  gold  besides  other  gifts^  they  went  away 
and  changed  their  custom,  rather  than  pay  an  un^ 
lawful  and  ungodly  tribute.  ''  Non  quaerimus  vestra, 
sed  vos  f  we  require  nothing  but  leave  to  impart 
God's  blessings  with  pure  intentions  and  a  spiritual 
ministry.  And  as  the  bishops  of  our  churches  re- 
ceive nothii:^  from  the  people  for  the  ministration  of 
this  rite,  so  they  desire  nothing  but  love  and  just 
obedience  in  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  duties ;   and 
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we  offer  our  flocks  spiritual  things  without  mixture 
of  temporal  advantages  from  them ;  we  minister  the 
rituals  of  the  Gospel  without  the  inventions  of  men, 
religion  without  superstition,  and  only  desiie  to  be 
believed  in  such  things,  which  we  prove  from  Scrip- 
ture expounded  by  the  catholic  practice  of  the  church 
of  God. 

Concerning  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  **  the 
Rite  of  Confirmation ;"  it  were  easy  to  recount  many 
great  and  glorious  expressions  which  we  find  in  the 
sermons  of  the  holy  fiithers  of  the  primitive  ages : 
so  certain  it  is,  that  in  this  thing  we  ought  to  be  zeal** 
Otts,  as  being  desirous  to  persuade  our  people  to  give 
us  leave  to  do  them  great  good.  But  the  following' 
pages  will  do  it,  I  hope,  competently :  only  we  shall 
remark,  that  when  they  had  gotten  a  custom  an* 
cientiy,  that  in  cases  of  necessity  tl)iey  did  permit 
deacons  and  laymen  sometimes  to  baptize,  yet  they 
never  did  confide  in  it  much ;  but  with  much  caution 
and  curiosity  commanded  that  such  persons  should, 
when  that  necessity  was  over,  be  carried  to  the  bi*- 
shop  to  be  confirmed,  so  to  supply  all  precedent  de- 
fects relating  to  the  past  imperfect  ministry,  and 
future  necessity  and  danger;  as  appears  in  the 
council  of  Eliberis.  And  the  ancients  had  so  great, 
estimate  and  veneration  to  this  holy  rite,  that  as  in 
heraldry  they  distinguish  the  same  thing  by  several  i 
names,  when  they  relate  to  persons  of  great  jemi- 
nency,  and  they  blazon  the  arms  of  the  gentry  by) 
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metals,  of  the  nobility  by  precious  stones^but  of  kings 
and  princes  by  planets :  so  when  they  wonld  signify 
the  unction  which  was  used  in  confirmation,  they 
gave  it  a  special  word,  and  of  more  distinction  and 
remark ;  and  therefore  the  oil  used  in  baptism  they 
called  cXmov,  but  that  of  confirmation  was  fxipov  tea! 
-X^^a*  and  they  who  spake  properly,  kept  this  differ- 
ence of  words  ,until,  by  incaution  and  ignorant  care- 
lessness, the  names  feU  into  confusion,  and  the  thing 
into  disuse  and  disrespect.  But  it  is  no  small  addi- 
tion to  the  honour  of  this  ministration,  that  some 
wise  and  good  men  have  piously  believed,  that  when 
baptized  Christians  are  confirmed,  and  solemnly 
blessed  by  the  bishop,  that  then  it  is,  that  a  special 
ai^el-guardian  is  appointed  to  keep  their  souls  from 
the  Assaults  of  the  spirits  of  darkness.  Concerning 
which,  though  I  shall  not  interpose  mine  own  opi- 
nion, yet  this  I  say,  that  the  piety  of  that  supposition 
is  not  disagreeable  to  the  intention  of  this  rite  :  for 
since  by  this  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  (the  Father  of 
spirits)  is  given,  it  is  not  unreasonably  thought  by 
them,  that  the  other  good  spirits  of  God,  the  angels, 
who  are '^ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  the  good  of  them  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation," 
should  pay  their  kind  offices  in  subordination  to  their 
prince  and  fountain ;  that  the  first  in  every  kind 
might  be  the  measure  of  all  the  rest.  But  there  arQ 
greater  and  stranger  things  than  this  that  God  does 

VOL.    XI.  Q 
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for  the  souls  of  Jbis  servAiits^  and  for  die  honour  of 
the  ministries  which  himself  hath  appointed. 

We  shall  only  add  thai;  /this  was  ancient,  and  long 
jb^orePopvy.enterediintothe  worid,  and  that  thisrite 
^8  heen  moretabused  by  Popery  than  by  any  thing.: 
and  to  t^  day  4khe  bigots  of  the  Roman  church  are  Ihe 
^eaJtest  ene^inie^  to  it ;  find  f];om.tbem  the  Presbyte- 
rians. But  besides  thajt  iihe  church  of  England  and 
Ireland  does  religiously  retain  it,  and  hath  appointed 
a  solenm  officer  for  the  mini&try ;  ithe  Lutheran  and 
Bohemian  .churdies  do  observe  it  jcarefiiHy,  and  it  is 
iX^ommended  and  eatabli^ied  in  ihe  harmony  of  the 
Protestant  confessions. 

And  now,  may  ilt  .please  ypor  Grace  to  give  me 
leave  to  implore  yaur  aid  and  countenance  for  jthe 
propagating  this  so  religious  and  useful  a  ministry, 
which^  as  it  is  a  peculiar  of  the  bidiop's  office,  is  also 
a  great  enlarger  jof  jGod's  gifb  to  the  people.  It  is  a 
great  instrument  of  .union  of  hearts,  and  will  prove 
an  effective  deletory  to  sc^sm,  and  an  ^idearment 
to  the  other  parts  of  religion ;  it  is  4he  consumma- 
tion of  baptism,  and  a  preparation  to  the  Lord's  sup- 
per :  it  is  Jthe  .virtue  from  on  high,  and  the  solemnity 
of  our  spiritual  adoption.  But  tiiere  will  be  no  need 
to  use  many  argument  to  inflaqie  your  zeal  in  this 
affiur,  i9)^en  your  Grace  shall  find,  that  to  promote  it 
will  be  a  great  service  to  God ;  for  this  alone  wfll 
conclude  your  Grace,  who  are  so  ready,  by  laws  and 
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executions,  by  word  and  by  example,  to  promote 
the  religibn  of  Christ,  as  it  is  taught  in  these  churches. 
I  am  not  confident  enough  to  desire  your  Grace,  for 
the  reading  this  discourse,  to  lay  aside  any  one  hou): 
of  your  greater  employments,  which  consume  sq 
much  of  your  days  and  nights :  but  I  say  that  th^ 
subject  is- greatly  worthy  of  consideration :  ''  Nihi| 
enim  inter  manus  habui,  cui  majorem  sollicitudinen^ 
pnestare  deberem/'  And  for  the  book  itself,  I  caa 
only  say  what  Secundus  did  to  the  wise  Lupercus, 
"  Quoties  ad  fastidium  legentium  deliciasque  respi- 
cio,  intelligo  nobis  commendationem  ex  ipsa  medio- 
critate  libri  petendam  ^ :"  I  can  commend  it  because 
it  is  little,  and  so  not  very  troublesome.  And  if  it 
could  have  been  written  according  to  the  worthiness 
of  the  thing  treated  in  it,  it  would  deserve  so  great 
a  patronage  :  but  because  it  is  not,  it  will  therefore 
greatly  need  it ;  but  it  can  hope  for  it  on  no  other  ac- 
count, but  because  it  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  princely 
person,  who  is  great  and  good,  and  one  who  not  only 
is  bound  by  duty,  but  by  choice  hath  obliged  him- 
self to  do  advantages  to  any  worthy  instrument  of 
religion.  But  I  have  detained  your  Grace  so  long 
in  my  address,  that  your  pardon  will  be  all  the  fa- 
vour which  ought  to  be  hoped  for  by 

Your  Grace's  most  humble 
And  obliged  Servant, 

JER.  DUNENSIS. 

^  Lib.  %  ep.  5.4.  Gierig.  vol.  1.  p.  124. 
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Next  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  whole 
economy  of  our  redemption  wrought  by  him  in  an  admirable 
order  and  conjugation  of  glorious  mercies,  the  greatest  thing 
that  ever  God  did  to  the  world,  is  the  giving  to  us  the  Holy 
Ghost :  and  possibly  this  is  the  consummation  and  perfec* 
tion  of  the  other.  For  in  the  work  of  redemption  Christ 
indeed  made  a  new  world ;  we  are  wholly  a  new  creation, 
and  we  must  be  so :  and  therefore  when  St.  John  began  the 
narrative  of  the  Gospel,  he  began  in  a  manner  and  style  very 
like  to  Moses  in  his  history  of  the  first  creation  ;  **  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,"  &c.  "  All  things  were  made  by 
him ;  and  without  him,  was  not  any  thing  made,  that  waa 
made."  But  as  in  the  creation  the  matter  was  first  (there 
were  indeed  heavens,  and  earth,  and  waters ;  but  all  this 
was  rude  and  '  without  form,'  till '  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters),'  so  it  is  in  the  new  creation. 
We  are  a  new  mass,  redeemed  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  res- 
cued from  an  evil  portion,  and  made  candidates  of  heaven 
and  immortality ;  but  we  are  but  an  embryo  in  the  regene- 
ration, until  the  Spirit  of  God  enlivens  us  and  moves  again 
upon  the  waters:  and  then  every  subsequent  motion  and 
operation  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  "We  cannot  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  By  bin)  we  live, 
in  him  we  walk,  by  his  aids  we  pray,  by  his  emotions  we  de^ 
sire :  we  breathe,  and  sigh,  and  groan,  by  him :  he  '  helps  us 
in  all  our  infirmities,'  and  he  gives  us  all  our  strengths ;  he 
reveals  mysteries  to  us,  and  teaches  ^s  all  our  duties ;  he 
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stin  OS  op  to  holy  desires,  and  he  actoates  those  desires ;  he 
'  makes  os  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure/ 

For  the  Spirit  of  God  is  tHat  in  our  spiritual  life,  that  a 
man's  soul  is  in  his  natural:  without  it»  we  are  hut  a  dead 
and  lifeless  trunk,  l^bt  tileii,  as  4  mkb's  soul,  in  proportion 
to  the  several  operations  of  life,  obtains  several  appellatives 
(it  is  vegetative  and  nutritive^  Sensitive  and  intellective,  ac- 
cording as  it  operates) ;  so  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  is  the 
the  Spirit  of  regeilehttidn  In  Hd|>t{ini^  oi  renb^attbn  in  repent- 
ance ;  the  Spirit  of  love,  and  the  Spirit  of  holy  fear ;  the 
Searcher  of  the  hearts,  and  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  and  the 
Spirit  of  prayer.  In  one  mystery  h€  illuminates,  and  in  an- 
other he  feeds  us:  he  begins  in  one,  and  finishes  and  per- 
fkcih  in  andther.  li  is  ihe  sanie  Spirit  working  divers  dpefa- 
iioWs.  Fbr  \kk  ii  all  this  iibw  feckoiied,  and  be  is  every 
thing  ^ise  that  is  the  pi-inciple  of  good  iinto  iis  ;  he  is  ilie 
beginning  and  the  progressioii,  ibe  cdnsummatioh  and  per- 
fection, of  hb  all :  atid  yet  every  work  of  his  is  perfect  in  its 
iih'd,  and  in  otdef  to  his  own  desi^ation  ;  and  from  the  be- 
ginning lo  Ihe  encl  is  jperfeciion  all  the  way.  Justifying  and 
saiicUfvinjg  gracb  is  khe  proper  entitativfe  product  in  all; 
but  it  natn  divers  appellatives  and  dotinoiations  in  ihe  se- 
vered rites :  and  yei  even  then  also,  because  of  the  identity 
df  the  principle,  the  iilnilitude  and  general  consohancy  in 
itie  effect,  ttie  same  Appellative  ih  giv^H,  and  the  same  edect 
imputed  to  more  than  one ;  and  yet  none  of  thein  can  be 
omitted,  when  tlie  great  inkstef  or  ih^  family  hath  l)le8sed 
i\^  and  given  it  institution.  ThuS  St.  Diotiysiiis  calls  baptism 
rriv  c£pai;  riic  SioyovCai^  rkXtttJixiv,  *  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
^irtn ;'  and  yet  the  bfiptized  person  must  receive  dtliei'  mys- 
teries, which  are  more  signally  pertectivi^ :  fi  rov  fivpov  ^pl* 
mc  rcXccciiruc^*  confirmatibii  is  yet  more  perfective,  and  is  pro- 
pierly  *the  perfection  of  baptism.' 

By  baptisin  we  are  heirs,  and  are  adopted  to  the  iiiherit- 
ance  of  sons,  admitted  to  the  covenant  of  repentance,  and 
eiigEiged  to  live  a  good  life  ;  yet  this  is  but  the  solemnity  of 
tlie  covenant,  which  ihust  pass  into  after-acts  by  other  in- 
nuebces  of  the  same  divine  princit)le.  Until  we  receive  the 
spirit  of  obsignation  or  confirmation,  we  are  but  babes  in 
Chri^t^  ih  the  meanest  sense,  infants  that  can  do  nothing,  * 
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ibBt  caimot  speaky  that  canlffof  resist  ^y  vT6le«ioe,  exposed 
to  every  rddenessy  and  perlshittg  by  every  temptation. 

But  tberefore,  as  God  at  first  a^poinfted  tis  a  flnmistry  of 
a  new  birth ;  sO  also  faath  he  grteA  to  bis  (^tfrch  the  coil' 
seqaenft  minisftrjr  of  a  new  stfength.  The  djArit  AMyred  a 
Kttle  upon  the  waters  of  baptkrM/  atid  gave  tisr  the  princi- 
ples of  life ;  but  in  oonfinfiattoiii  he  makeb  u^  able  to  move 
ourselves.  Ih  the  firdt  he  is  th^  Spirit  of  Hfe ;  bat  in  tMs  be^ 
is  the  Spirit  olstrea^gih  and  motion.  **  Bapti^ma  edt  nativi- 
tasy  ungaenium  ver6  est  nobis  aetionis  instSfr  etmotas/'  said 
Cabasilas. — "  In  baptism  we  ate  entitled  to  the  iufheritance : 
bnt  because  we  are  in  our  infancy  and  minority,  the  father 
gives  nnto  his  sons  a  tutor,  a  guardian  and  a  teacher  in  con- 
firmation/' said  Rupertns  ^ :  thai  as  we  are  baptised  into  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ;  So  in  eonfirmatioft  We  may 
be  renewed  in  the  inner  man,  and  strengthened  in  all  our 
holy  vows  and  purposesy  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ministered  aC"' 
cording  to  God's  ordinance. 

The  holy  right  of  confirmation  is  a  divine  ordinance,  and 
it  produces  divine  effects,  and  is  ministered  by  divine  per- 
sons, that  is,  by  those  whom  God  bath  sanctified  and  sepa-' 
rated  to  this  ministration.  At  first,  all  that  were  baptized, 
were  also  confirmed :  and  ever  since,  all  good  people  that 
have  understood  it,  have  been  very  zealous  fof  it;  and  time 
was  in  England^  even  since  the  first  beginnings  of  the  refomn 
ation,  when  confirmation  had  been  less  carefully  ministered 
for  about  six  years,  when  the  people  had  their  first  opportu- 
Aities  of  it  restored^  they  ran  to  it  in  so  great  numbers,  that 
churches  and  church-yards  would  not  hold  them ;  insomuch 
that  I  have  read**  that  the  Bishop  of  Chester  was  forced  to 
impose  hands  on  the  people  in  the  fields,  and  was  so  op- 
pressed with  multitudes,  that  he  had  almost  been  trod  to 
death  by  the  people,  and  had  died  with  the  throng,  if  he  had 
not  been  rescued  by  the  civil  power. 

But  men  have  too  much  neglected  all  the  ministries  of 
grace,  and  this  most  especially,  and  have  not  given  them- 
selves to  a  right  understanding  of  it,  and  so  neglected  it  yet 
more.  But  because  the  prejudice,  which  these  parts  of  th6 
Christian  church  have  suffered  for  want  of  it,  is  very  great 

•  Dfe  Divio.  Oflio.  lib.  .*>.  c.  17. 

'  VLodio.  Boelegiui.  HJ^mreh.  per  Frtac.  HkIImf. 
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(as  will  appear  by  enumeration  of  tke  many  and  great  bless* 
ings  consequent  to  it),  I  am  not  without  hope,  that  it  may  be 
a  senrice  acceptable  to  God,  and  a. useful  ministry  to  the 
souls  of  my  charges,  if  by  instructing  them  that  know  not,, 
and  exhorting  them  that  know,  I  set  forward  the  pmctice  of 
this  holy  rite,  and  give  reasons  why  the  people  ought  to  love 
it  and  to  desire  it,  and  how  they  are  to  understand  and  prac- 
tise it,  and  consequently,  with  what  duteous  affections  they 
are  to  relate  to  those  persons,  whom  Ood  hath  in  so  special 
and  signal  manner  made  to  be,  for  their  good  and  eternal  be- 
nefit, the  ministers  of  the  Spirit  and  salvation. 

St.  Bernard  in  the  life  of  St.  Malachias,  my  predecessor 
in  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor,  reports  that  it  was  the  care 
of  that  good  prelate  to  renew  the  rite  of  confirmation  in  his 
diocess,  where  it  had  been  long  neglected  and  gone  into 
desuetude.  It  being  too  much  our  case  in  Ireland,  I  find  the 
same  necessity,  and  am  obliged  to  the  same  procedure,  for 
the  same  reason,  and  in  pursuance  of  so  excellent  an  exam- 
ple :  "  Hoc  enim  est  evangelizare Christum  (said  St.  Austin*), 
non  tantiim  docere  qu»  sunt  dicenda  de  Christo,  sed  etiam 
quae  observanda  ei^  qui  accedit  ad  compagem  corporis 
Christi ;"  *'  For  this  is  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  only  to 
teach  those  things  which  are  to  be  said  of  Christ,  but  those 
also  which  are  to  be  observed  by  every  one  who  desires  to 
be  confederated  into  the  society  of  the  body  of  Christ,'* 
which  is  his  phurch :  that  is,  not  only  the  doctrines  of  good 
life,  but  the  mysteries  of  godliness,  and  the  rituals  of  reli- 
gion, which  issue  from  a  divine  fountain,  are  to  be  declared 
by  him  who  would  fully  preach  the  Gospel. 

In  order  to  which  performance  I  shall  declare, 

1.  The  divine  original,  warranty,  and  institution,  of  the 
holy  rite  of  confirmation. 

2.  That  this  rite  was  to  be  a  perpetual  and  never-ceasing 
ministration, 

3.  That  it  was  actually  continued  and  practised  by  all  the 
succeeding  ages  of  the  purest  and  primitive  churches. 

4.  That  this  rite  wqs  appropriate  to  the  ministry  of  hi* 
shops. 

5.  That  prayer  and  imposition  of  the  bishops'  hands  did 
make  the  whole  ritual;  and  though  other  things  were  added, 

•  Cap.  9*  d«  Fid«  (St  Operiba*, 
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yet  they  were  not  necessary,  or  any  thing  of  the  insti* 
tution. 

6.  That  many  great  graces  and  blessings  were  consequent 
to  the  worthy  reception  and  due  ministration  of  it, 

7.  I  shall  add  something  of  the  manner  of  preparation  to 
it,  and  reception  of  it. 


SECTION  L 


Of  the  divine  Original,  Warranty,  and  Imtitutiofij  of  the  holy 

Site  of  Coi^rmation. 

In  the  church  of  Rome,  they  have  determined  confirmation 
to  be  a  sacrament, '  proprii  nominis/  proper  and  really;  and 
yet  their  doctors  have,  some  of  them  at  least,  been  '  paul6  in- 
iquiores/  ^  a  little  unequal  and  unjust'  to  their  proposition; 
insomuch  that  from  themselves  we  have  had  the  greatest  op- 
position in  this  article.     Bonacina  ^  and  Henriquez  allow  the 
proposition,  but  make  the  sacrament  to  be  so  unnecessary, 
that  a  little  excuse  may  justify  the  omission  and  almost  neg- 
lect of  it.     And  Loemilius  and  Daniel  k  Jesu,  and  generally 
the  English  Jesuits,  have,  to  serve  sdme  ends  of  their  own 
family  and  order,  disputed  it  almost  into  contempt,  that  by 
representing  it  as  unnecessary,  they  might  do  all  the  minis- 
tries ecclesiastical  in  England  without  the  assistance  of  bi* 
shops  their  superiors,  whom  they  therefore  love  not,  because 
they  are  so.     But  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris  have  con- 
demned their  doctrine  as  temerarious,  and  savouring  of  he* 
resy ;  and  in  the  later  schools  have  approved  rather  the  doc- 
trine of  Gamacheeus,  Estius,  Kellison,  and  Bellarmine,  who 
indeed  do  follow  the  doctrine  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in 
the  ancient  school,  Richard  of  Armagh,  Scotus,  Hugo  Ca» 
valli,  and  Oerson  the  learned  chancellor  of  Paris ;  who  fol- 
lowing the  old  Roman  order,  Amalarius  and  Albinus,  do  all 
teach  confirmation  to  be  of  great  and  pious  use,  of  divine 
original,  and  to  many  purposes  necessary,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  church. 

Whether  confirmation  be  a  sacrament  or  no,  is  of  no  use 
lo  dispute;  and  if  it  be  disputed,  it^can  never  be  proved  to 

f  D*  SaeruB.  disp.  3.  q.  Umt.  Piiiiet.  3.  S;  lib.  3.  d«  Saeram, 
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be  80  as  (]faptism  and  the  Lord'd  supper,  that  is  "  as  generally 
necessary  to  salvation  :"  but  though  it  be  no  sacrament,  it 
eannot  follow  that  it  is  not  of  teiy  great  use  and  holiness  : 
and  as  a  man  13  never  the  less  tied  to  repentance,  though  it 
be  no  sacrament ;  so  neither  is  h^  nevertheless  obliged  to  re- 
ceive confirmation,  though  it  be  (as  it  ought)  acknowledged 
to  be  of  a  use  and  nature  inferior  to  the  two  sacraments  of 
divine,  direct,  and  immediate  institution.  It  is  certain  that 
the  fathers,  in  a  large,  symbolical,  and  general  sense,  call  it 
'  a  sacrament ;'  but  mean  not  the  same  thing  by  that  word 
when  they  apply  it  to  confirmation,  as  they  do  when  they 
apply  it  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  That  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  divine  ordinance  to  purposes  spiritual,  that  it 
comes  from  God^  and  minister's  in  our  way  to  Ood,  ihat  is  all 
we  are  concerned  to  inquiry  after:  and  this  I  shall  etideatour 
to  prove  not  otily  agaihst  the  Jesuits,  but  against  all  oppo- 
nents of  what  side  soever. 

My  first  argument  from  Scripture  is  what  I  learn  ftottt 
Optatus  atid  St.  Cyril.  Optatus  writing  against  the  Dona- 
tists  hath  these  words :  "  Christ  descended  into  the  watet, — 
not  that  ih  faitn,  who  is  Ood,  was  aHy  thing  that  could  be 
tnsld^  cleaner^  but  that  the  water  was  to  precede  the  future 
linbtion,  for  the  initiating  and  Ordaining  and  fulfilling  fhd 
mysteries  of  baptism.  He  was  washed,  when  he  was  iti  the 
hands  of  John ;  then  followed  the  order  of  the  mystery,  and 
the  Father  finished  what  the  Son  did  ask,  and  what  the  Holy 
Ghost  declared :  the  heavens  were  opened,  Ood  the  Father 
anointed  him,  the  spiritual  unction  preseritly  descended  iri 
the  likeness  of  a  dote,  and  sat  upon  his  head,  aiid  Ivas  spread 
all  over  him,' and  he  was  called  'the  Christ,'  when  he  Was '  thti 
anointed  of  the  Father.'  To  whotti  also,  lest  im|>osition  of 
hands  should  seem  to  be  wanting,  the  voice  of  God  was  heard 
from  the  clood,  saying, '  This  is  my  Soii  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased;  hear  ye  him.'  " — ^That  Which  Opiatils  says  is  ^  this ; 
that,  upon  and  in  Christ's  person,  baptistn,  codfirmatioiii  nhd 
ordination>  w^re  consecrated  and  first  iippointed.  He  Wa^ 
bajitized  by  St.  John ;  be  was  confirmed  by  Uie  Holy  Spiriti 
and  anointed  with  spiritual  unction  in  order  to  that  great 
work  of  obedience  to  his  Father's  will ;  and  he  wa6  Conse- 
crated by  the  voioe  of  God  fVom  heaven.  In  all  things  Cbritft 
is  the  head,  and  the  firstrfruits  :  and  in  these  things  was  the 
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fotititaih  of  the  sacraments  and  spiritiial  grace,  and  the  great 
exemplar  of  fte  economy  of  the  church.  For  Christ  was 
*  xinllitis  ptenitentide  debitor:'  baptlsnf  of  Repentance  was  not 
necessary  to  him,  i^ho  never  sinned ;  but  i^o  it  became  htm 
to  fulfil  all  righteotisnesi^,  and  to  be  a  pattern  to  us  all.  Bat 
we  have  tieed  of  these  ihitigs,  though  he  had  not ;  and  in  the* 
danle  ifray  in  ^hich  saltation  i^as  wrought  by  him  for  him- 
lielf  atid  for  us  all,  ih  the  same  way  he  intended  >  we  should 
walk.  He  wsls  baptised,  because  his  Father  appointed  it  so  i 
we  must  b^  baptized,  b^tause  Christ  hath  appointed  it,  and 
we  have  ileed  of  ii  tod.  He  was  consecrated  to  be  the  great 
prophet  and  the  g;feat  |n*iest,  b'ecdude  '  no  man  takes  on  hmi 
this  honour,  but  ne  that  was  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron:* 
and  all  they  \irho  are  to  niinister  in  his  prophetical  office 
under  him,  mii^t  be  consecrated  and  solemnly  set  apart  for 
that  ministration,  and  after  his  glorious  example.  He  was 
anointed  with  a  spiritual  unctioii  from  above  after  his  bap- 
tism ;  for  '  a  fter Jesus  was  baptized/  he  ascended  up  from 
the  waters,  and  then  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  him. 
\i  is  true,  he  received  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit;  but  we  receive 
him  by  measure  ;  but ''  of  his  fulness  We  all  receive,  grace 
for  grace  :"  that  is,  all  that  he  received  in  order  to  his  great 
work,  all  that  in  kind,  one  for  another,  grace  for  grace,  we 
are  to  receive  according  to  our  measures  and  our  necessities. 
And  as  all  these  he  received  by  external  ministrations ;  so 
inust  we  :  God  the  Father  appointed  his  way,  and  he,  by  his 
example  first,  hath  appointed  the  same  to  iis ;  that  we  alsb 
may  follow  him  in  the  regeneration,  and  work  out  our  sal- 
vation by  the  same  graces  ih  the  like  soleinnities.  For  if  he 
needed  them  for  himself,  then  we  need  them  much  more.  If 
he  did  not  need  them  for  himself,  he  needed  them  for  us,  and 
for  our  example,  that  we  might  follow  his  steps,  who,  by  re- 
beiving  these  exterior  solemnities  and  inward  graces,  became 
*'  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  salvation,"  and  the  great  ex- 
ample of  his  church. — I  shall  not  need  to  make  use  of  the 
fancy  of  the  Murcosiahs  and  Colobarsians,  who  turning  all 
mysteries  into  numbers,  reckoned  the  numeral  letters  of 
TiQumpSLf  and  faiade  them  coincident  to  the  a  and  w ;  but  they 
intended  to  say,  that  Christ,  receiving  the  holy  dove  after  his 
baptism,  became  all  ih  all  to  us,  the  beginning  and  the  per- 

f  i  John,  ii.  S. 
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fection  of  our  salvation ;  here  he  was  confirmed,  and  received 
the  ci»  to  his  a,  the  consummation  to  his  initiation,  the  com* 
pletion  of  his  baptism  and  of  his  headship  in  the  Gospel. 
But  that  which  I  shall  rather  add,  is  what  St.  Cyril  ^  from 
hence  argues :  "  When  he  truly  was  baptized  in  the  river  of 
Jordan,  he  ascended  out  of  the  waters,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
substantially  descended  upon  him,  like  resting  upon  like. 
And  to  you  also  in  like  mdnner,  after  ye  have  descended  from 
the  waters  of  baptism,  the  unction  is  given,  which  bears  th^ 
image  or  similitude  of  him  by  whom  Christ  was  anointed — 
that  as  Christ  after  baptism  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit upon  him,  went  forth  to  battle  (in  the  wilderness)  and 
overcame  the  adversary ;  so  ye  also,  after  holy  baptism  and 
the  mystical  unction  (or  confirmation),  being  vested  with  the 
armour  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  enabled  to  stand  against  the 
opposite  powers." — Here  then  is  the  first  great  ground  of  our 
solemn  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  unction  from  above 
after  baptism,  which  we  understand  and  represent  by  the 
word  confirmation,  denoting  the  principal  effect  of  this  unc- 
tion, spiritual  strength.  Christ,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
church,  entered  this  way  upon  his  duty  and  work:  and  be  who 
was  the  first  of  all  the  church,  the  head  and  great  example, 
is  the  measure  of  all  the  rest ;  for  we  can  go  to  heaven  no. 
way  but  in  that  way  in  which  he  went  before  us. 

There  are  some,  who  from  this  story  would  infer  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost  after  Christ's  baptism  not  to  signify, 
that  confirmation  was  to  be  a  distinct  rite  from  baptism, 
but  a  part  of  it, — yet  such  a  part  as  gives  fulness  and  con- 
summation to  it.  St.  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Euthymius,  and 
Theophylact,  go  not  so  far,  but  would  have  us  by  this  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  to  them  that  are  bap- 
tized. But  reason  and  the  context  are  both  against  it.  1. 
Because  the  Holy  Gl^ost  was  not  given  by  John's  baptism  ^ 
that  was  reserved  to  be  one  of  Christ's  glories ;  who  also, 
when  by  his  disciples  he  baptized  many,  did  not  give  them 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  when  he  commanded  his  apostles  to 
baptize  all  nations,  did  not  at  that  time  so  much  as  promise 
the  Holy  Ghost :  he  was  promised  distinctly,  and  given  by 
another  ministration,  2.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
a  distinct  ministry  from  the  baptism :  it  was  not  only  afteK 
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Jesus  ascended  flrom  the  waters  of  baptism ;  bat  there  was 
something  intervening,  and  by  a  new  office  or  ministration  : 
-for  there  was  a  prayer  joined  in  the  ministry.  So  St.  Luke 
observes ;  "  while  Jesns  was  praying,  the  heavens  were  open- 
ed/' and  the  Holy  Spirit  descended :  for  so  Jesus  was  pleased 
to  consign  the  whole  office  and  ritual  of  confirmation. 
Prayer  for  invocating  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  giving  him  by 
personal  application ;  which  as  tlfe  Father  did  immediately, 
'so  the  bishops  do  by  imposition  of  hands.  3.  St.  Austin  ob- 
serves that  the  apparition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  like  a  dove  was 
the  visible  or  rituad  part ;  and  the  voice  of  God  was  the  word 
to  make  it  to  be  sacramental ;  "  accedit  verbum  ad  elemen- 
tum,  et  fit  sacramentnm  * '"  for  so  the  ministration  was  not  only 
performed  on  Christ,  but  consigned  to  the  church  by  simili- 
tude and  exemplar  institution.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  force 
of  this  argument  is  established  to  us  by  more  of  the  fathers. 
St.  Hilary  upon  this  place  hath  these  words  ^ :  **  The  Father's 
voice  was  heard^  that  from  those  things  which  were  consum 
mated  in  Christy  we  might  know,  that,  after  the  baptism  of 
"water,  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  gates  of  heaven  flies  unto  us ; 
and  that  we  are  to  be  anointed  with  the  unction  of  a  celes- 
tial glory,  and  be  made  the  sons  of  God  by  the  adoption  of 
the  voice  of  God ;  the  truth  by  the  very  effects  of  things,  pre 
'figured  unto  us  the  similitude  of  a  sacrament." — So  St.  Chry- 
sostom*:  ''In  the  beginnings  always  appear  the  sensible 
visions  of  spiritual  things  for  their  sakes,  who  cannot  receive 
the  understanding  of  an  inoorporeal  nature ;  that  if  after- 
ward they  be  not  |0  done  (that  is,  after  the  same  visible 
manner),  they  may  ne  believed  by  those  things  which  were 
already  done/' — But  more  plain  is  that  of  Theophylact  *" : 
''The  Lord  had  not  need  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  he  did  all  things  for  our  sakes ;  and  himself  is  become 
the  first-fruits  of  all  things,  which  we  afterward  were  to  re- 
ceive, that  he  might  become  the  first-fruits  among  many 
brethren/'  The  consequent  is  this,  which  I  express  in  the 
words  of  St.  Austin,  affirming,  "  Christi  in  baptismo  colum- 
bam  unctionem  nostram  prsefigurftsse,"  "The  dove  in  Christ's 
baptism  did  represent  and  prefigure  our  unction  from  above/' 
that  is,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  us  in  the  rite  of 
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con6rmatioD.    Christ  w^  l^ti^^  ao/l  90  ppu9|t  jrp.    ^ft 
after  baptism  be  bad  a  new  miJii/itratioQ  for  tbe  recfeptioi^  of 
the  Holy  .Ghost :  aad  bec^usjC  ^is  was  done  for  oujt  sak^, 
we  also  must  follow  that  example.    And  this  being  doi^  im- 
mediately before  his  entrance  iptp  the  wiidepi/esjf  to  bp 
tempted  of  the  devil,  it  plainly  descril)e9  to  us  the  ordpr  of 
this  ministry^  and  the  blessing  designed  to  i;s :  after  we  fune 
baptized,  we  need  to  be  strengthened  and  cpnfirmed  "propter 
pugnam  spiritualem ;"  we  are  jto  fig^t  against  the  0esh,th/s 
world,  and  the  devil,  and  therefo)re  must  receive  th/^  n^inisti^iaL- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  >  )yhich  is  t^p  de^gp  ifind  PFQpfBX 
work  of  confirmation.    For  (they  are  ^he  words  of  the  .e:v)c^l- 
lent  author  of  the  imperfect  work  upo;^  St.  Mattbeif,  iqx- 
puted  to  St.  Chrysostom"}"  The  baptism  9f  water  profits  i^, 
because  it  washes  away  the  sins  we  have  fora^al}y  coppiit^|d, 
if  we  repent  of  them.    But  it  does  no^  sanctify  the  ^opjlp  no^ 
precedes  the  concupiscences  of   the  heart  and  o\iv  ejnl 
thoughts,  nor  drives  them  bac)^,  npr  rep/re^ses  ouf  carnal  de- 
sires.   But  he  therefore  who  is  (only)  so  baptized^  tha^  }fp 
does  not  also  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  t^aptized  in  his  hody, 
and  bis  sins  are  pardoned ;  but  in  hj^s  pf ipd  he  is  yet  bu^  a 
catechumen :  for  so  it  is  written,  'H,e  )Lhat  Jiath  not  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ,  is  none  of  his :'  and  theirefore  afterward  o;i^  of 
his  flesh  will  germinate  worse  sins,  because  he  hath  P,9^  f  ^ 
ceived  the  Holy  Spirit  conserving  hip  (ip  his  b^ftti^p^ 
grace),  but  the  house  of  his  body  is  ep^pty ;  wherefore  thi^ 
wicked  spirit  finding  it  swept  lyith  ^e  doctrines  gf  fjEiith^  ap 
with  besoms,  jenters  in,  and  in  a  sevepfold  manner  dwelk 
there."    Which  words,  besides  that  they  well  explicate  tlp^i 
mystery,  do  also  declare  the  necessity  of  cpnfirmatioo,  or  re- 
ceiving the  Holy  Ghost  after  baptism,  fp  imiftaXiop  of  |ihe 
divine  precedent  of  our  blessed  Saviopr. 

2.  After  the  example  of  Christ,  my  next  furgument  bfropi 
his  words  spoken  to  Nicodepius  in  explicatfop  of  the  prime 
mysteries  evangelical;  ''  Unless  a  man  be  bora  of  water  fJi4 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdptp  of 
God"*."  These  words  are  the  g^eat  ^gmnent,  which  thp 
church  uses  for  the  indispensable  necessity  of  baptisni ;  and 
having  in  them  so  great  effort,  and  not  l^eing  rightly  pn^er- 
stood,  they  have  suffered  many  convulsions  (shall  I  call 
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ttum  0  or  uiterpre^a)tioQ0.  Some  $^rye  iheit  owi^  I^yppt^e- 
w^  I^y  saying  tba^  water  jys  the  symbol,  and  tbe  SpirJi^  is  ihfi 
baptismal  gmce :  others,  tba«t  it  is  ^  Sv  S^a  hoiv$  0^  is  only 
mea^t,  thoiigh  here  be  two  9ignat:ure9«  But  otfi^e^  conclude, 
thajb  water  ia  oply  necesaary,  bujt  jtbe  Spirit  is  auper^ded  a^ 
being  afterward  to  supervene  and  move  upon  thpse  waters : 
and  others  yet  affirm,  that  by  water  if  only  paeant  a  spiritual 
ablution,  pr  the  /effect  produced  by  th^  Spirit ;  and  still  they 
have  entangled  the  words  so  that  they  hav/e  been  made,  use- 
less to  the  .Christian  churchy  and  the  meaning  too  many  other 
jthings  makes  nothing  to  be  understood.  But  truth  is  easy, 
injfcelligible,  and  clear,  and  without  objection,  and  is  plainly 
this : 

Unless  a  man  be  baptized  into  Christ,  and  confirmed  by 
th^  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ ;  that  is,  he  is  not  perfectly  adopted  into  the  Christ- 
ian religion,  or  fitted  for  the  Christian  warfare.  And  if  this 
plain  and  natural  sense  be  admitted,  the  place  is  not  only 
easy  and  intelligible,  but  consonant  to  the  whole  design  of 
Christ  and  analogy  of  the  New  Testament. 

For,  first.  Our  blessed  Saviour  was  catechizing  of  Nico- 
demus,  and  teaching  him  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Gospel, 
and  like  a  wise  master-builder,  first  lays  the  foundation, 
*'  the  doctrine  of  baptism  and  laying  on  of  hands ;"  which 
afterward  St.  Paul  put  into  the  Christian  catechism,  as  I 
jihall  shew  in  the  sequel.  Now  these  also  are  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion  taught  by  Christ  himself,  and 
things  which  at  least  to  the  doctors  might  have  been  so  well 
known,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  upbraids  the  not  knowing 
them  as  a  shame  to  Nicodemus.  St.  Chrysoatom  andTheo- 
phylact,  Euthymius  and  Rupertus,  affirm,  that  this  genera- 
tion by  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit  might  have  been  under- 
stood by  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  Nicodemus  was  so 
weU  skilled.  Certain  it  is,  the  doctrine  of  baptisms  was  well 
enough  Iqiown  to  the  Jews,  and  the  iTri^o/nivic  rot;  Ili/ev/iaroc 
Tov  Beov,  "  the  illumination  and  irradiations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God"  was  not  new  to  them,  who  believed  the  visions  and 
dreams,  the  daughter  of  a  voice,  and  the  influences  from  hea- 
yen  upon  the  sons  of  the  prophets :  and  therefore  although 
Christ  inten,ded  to  teach  him  more  than  what  he  had  distinct 
notice  of,  yet  the  things  themselves  had  foundation  in  the 
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law  and  the  prophets :  but  although  they  were  high  myste* 
ries,  and  scarce  discerned  by  them  who  either  were  igno- 
rant or  incurious  of  such  things ;  yet  to  the  Christians  they 
were  the  very  rudiments  of  their  religion,  and  are  best  ex- 
pounded by  observation  of  what  St.  Paul  placed  in  the  very 
foundation.    But, 

2.  Baptism  is  the  first  mystery,  that  is  certain ;  but  that 
this  of  '  being  born  of  the  Spirit'  is  also  the  next»  is  plain  in 
the  very  order  of  the  words :  and  that  it  does  mean  a  mys- 
tery distinct  from  baptism,  will  be  easily  assented  to  by  them 
who  consider,  that  although  Christ  baptized  and  made  many 
disciples  by  the  ministry  of  his  apostles,  yet  they  who  were 
so  baptized  into  Christ's  religion,  did  not  receive  this  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  till  after  Christ's  ascension. 

3.  The  baptism  of  water  was  not  peculiar  to  John  the 
Baptist,  for  it  was  also  of  Christ,  and  ministered  by  his  com- 
mand ;  it  was  common  to  both ;  and  therefore  the  baptism 
of  water  is  the  less  principal  here*  Something  distinct  from 
it  is  here  intended.  Now  if  we  add  to  these  words,  that  St. 
John  tells  of  another  baptism  which  was  Christ's  peculiar, 
"  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  ;'* 
that  these  words  were  literally  verified  upon  the  apostles  in 
Pentecost,  and  afterward  upon  all  the  baptized  in  spiritual 
effect  (who,  besides  the  baptism  of  water,  distinctly  had  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  in  confirmation) ;  it  will  follow,  that  of 
necessity  this  must  be  the  meaning  and  the  verification  of 
these  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  Nicodemus>  which 
must  mean  a  double  baptism :  ''  Transibimus  per  aquam  et 
ignem,  antequam  veniemus  in  refrigerium,"  "  We  must  pass 
through  water  and  fire,  before  we  enter  into  rest ;"  that  is, 
we  must  first  be  baptized  with  water,  and  then  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  first  descended  in  fire  ;  that  is,  the  only  way  to 
enter  into  Christ's  kingdom  is  by  these  two  doors  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, which  God  hath  pitched,  and  not  man, — first  by 
baptism,  and  then  by  confirmation ;  first  by  water,  and  then 
by  the  Spirit. 

The  primitive  church  had  this  notion  so  fully  amongst 
them,  that  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  attri- 
buted to  St.  Clement  ^  who  was  St.  Paul's  scholar,  afBrms, 
That  a  man  is  made  a  perfect  Christian  (meaning  ritually  and 

p  S.  Clem.  Ep.  4.  Conttit.  Apoit. 
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.«acramentally,  an4  by  all  exterior  solemnity)  by  the  water  of 
^baptism  and  confirmation  of  the  bishop :  and  from  these 
.words  of  Christ  now  alleged,  derives  the  use  and  institution 
of  the  rjte  of  confirmation.  The  same  sense  of  these  words 
19  given  to  us  by  St.  Cyprian^,  who,  intending  to  prove  the 
insufficiency  of  one  without  the  other,  says,  '^Tunc  enim 
pleni  sanctificari  et  esse  Dei  filii  possunt,  si  sacramentp 
utroque  nascantur,  cum  scriptum  ,sit,  '  Nisi  qui^  natus  fuerit 
ex  aqua  et  Spiritu,  non  potest  intrare  in  regnum  Dei '  *'  "Then 
they  may  be  fully  sanctified,  and  become  the  sons  of  God,  if 
they  be  bom  with  both  the  sacraments^  or  rites ;  for  it  is 
written,  '  Unless  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit;  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'" — The  same  also  is 
the  commentary  of '^  Eusebius  Emissenus  ;  and  St.  Austin  * 
tells,  that  although  some  understand  these  words  only  of  bap- 
tism, and  others  of  the  Spirit  only,  viz.  in  confirmation ;  yet 
others  (and  certainly  much  better)  understand  ''  utrumque 
sacramentum,"  '*  both  the  mysteries,"  of  confirmation  as  well 
as  baptism.  Amalarius  Fortunatus^  brings  this  very  text  to 
reprove  them  that  neglect  the  episcopal  imposition  of  hands : 
"  Concerning  them  who  by  negligence  lose  the  bishop's  pre- 
sence, and  receive  not  the  imposition  of  his  hands,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  lest  injustice  they  be  condemned,  in  which  they 
exercise  justice  negligently,  because  they  .ought  to  make 
haste  to  the  imposition  of  hands ;  because  Christ  said, '  Un- 
less a  man  be  born  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  :*  and  as  he  said  this,  so  also 
he  said, '  Unless  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.' " 

To  this  I  foresee  two  objections  maybe  made.  1.  That 
Christ  did  not  institute  confirmation  in  this  place,  because 
confirmation  being  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was 
to  come  upon  none  of  the  apostles  till  Jesus  was  glorified, 
these  wor<^  seem  too  early  for  the  consigning  an  effect  that 
was  to  be  so  long  after,  and  a  rite  that  could  not  be  practised 
till  many  intermedial  events  should  happen.  So  said  the 
Evangelist " ;  "  the  Holy  Ghost  was  come  upon  none  of  them, 
because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified ;"  intimating  that  this 
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great  effect  was  to  be  in  after-tim^  :  an^  it  is  not  lifcely  thaft 
the  ceremony  should  be  ordained  before  the  effect  itself  was 
^ordered  and  provided  for ;  that  the  solemnity  should  be  ap- 
)>ointed  before  provisions  wete  made  for  the  mystery ;  and 
that  the  outward,  which  was  wWUy  for  the  inward,  shouM  be 
instituted,  before  the  inward  and  principal  had  its  abode 
toiongst  us. 

To  this  I  answer,  1.  That  it  is  no  unusual  thing;  for 
Clhrist  gave  the  sacrament  of  his  body,  before  his  body  was 
given ;  the  memorial  of  his  death  was  instituted  before  his 
death,  d.  Confirmation  might  here  as  well  be  instituted  as 
baptism ;  and  by  the  same  reason  that  the  church  froiki  these 
words  concludes  The  necessity  of  one,  she  may  also  infer  the 
designation  of  the  other ;  for  the  effect  of  baptism  was  at 
that  time  no  more  produced  than  that  of  confirmation.  Christ 
had  not  yet  purchased  to  himself  a  church,  he  had  not 
wrought  remission  of  sins  to  all  that  believe  on  him ;  the 
death  of  Christ  was  not  yet  past,  into  which  death  the 
Cfhristian  church  was  to  be  baptized.  3.  These  words  are  so 
an  institution  of  confirmation,  as  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John  is  of  the  blessed  eucharist :  it  was  'designativa/  not 
'  ordinativa,'  it  was  in  design,  not  in  present  command;  here 
it  was  preached,  but  not  reducible  to  practice  till  its  proper 
season.  4.  It  was  like  the  words  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter; 
**  When  thou  art  converted,  confirm  €kj  brethren.**  Here 
the  command  was  given,  but  that  confirmation  of  his  brethren 
^«ras  to  be  performed  in  a  time  relative  to  a  succeeding  acci* 
dent.  5.  It  is  certain  that  long  before  the  event,  and  grace 
tvas  given,  Christ  did  speak  of  the  Spirit  of  confirmation, 
that  Spirit  which  was  to  descend  in  Pentecost,  which  all  they 
were  to  receive  who  should  believe  on  him,  which  whosoever 
did  receive,  "  out  of  his  belly  should  flow  rivers  of  living 
^^ters,"  as  is  to  be  read  in  that  place  of  St.  John  '  now  quo* 
ted.  6.  this  predesignation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  confirma^ 
tion  was  presently  followed  by  some  little  antepast  and '  do** 
nariola,*  or  *  little  givings*  of  the  Spirit;  for  our  blessed  Sa* 
viour  gave  the  Holy  Ghost  three  several  times.  First,  afcv^o»Ci 
*  obscurely,'  and  by  intimation  and  secret  virtue,  then  when 
he  sent  them  to  heal  the  sick,  and  anoicft  th^m  with  oil  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Secondly,  iiennrcTlpwg,  *  more  express^ 
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iy*  nfcid  ej^nally  nAer  the  iie6«nreislion,  whta  lie  iodk  iw  leave 
of  thenii  «Ad  saidy ''  Beeea?e  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :"  ia»d  this 
was  to  gine  them  a  power  of  .nusislieriiig  reimifisiw  of  aim, 
and  therefore  related  to  haptism  and  the  ministries  of  repent- 
luicQ.    But^  thirdly,  he  ga^ve  it  rfX€ii»r^i«ic»  ^  BM)ve  perfectly/ 
-Md this  HM  the  Sipiiit  of  oonfinoation;  for  he  was  not  M^ 
'fkU  iumUI  now,  ovr«t  7«p  iv  i^w/mk  oyions,  says  the  text :  '^  the 
Ifely  Ghost  was  not  yet :"  so  aheoost  all  the  Greek  copies, 
iprinled  aiul  wniMincript;  and  so  St.  Chrysostom,  Athanaaiiw, 
Cyrils  AnunoniiM  »  the  Galena  of  the  Greeks.  Leootiud, 
^heopbylact*  Buthymias,  and  all  the  Greek  fath^rs^  read  it ; 
moSu  Jeroase^  and  St.  Austin'  among  the  Latins,  and  some 
lUtki  translatiooa,  read  it.    Our  translatbns  Dead  it,  "  the 
Jloly  Ghost  was  sioiyet  giran,"  was  not  iy  aimiQ, "  in  them/' 
«i  some  lew  Qnaek  copies  read  it :  hut  the  meaning  is  alike, 
foonfinoaiion  was  not  yet  actual, — the  Holy  Spirit;  viz.  of  oiNOr 
JsmaiioB,  was  not  yet  oome  apon  the  church :  hat  it  foUows 
not  but  he  was  long  befoore  promised,  designed  and  appoiuted, 
4^>okeii  of  and  declared.    The  first  of  these  coUatims  had 
Ahe  'csiiemany  nt  chrism  or  anoisUng  joined  mth  it,  which 
the  <liuiich  in  process  of  tiiue  transferred  into  her  use  and 
flsiaiatry :  yet  it  is  the  last  onfy  that  Qurist  passed  into  aa 
•ecdtnaiice  forever.;  it  is  ibis  only  which  is  the  sacramental 
cdnsMBination  ^f  our  regeneration  in  Ghnat ;  for  in  this  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  BOtroidy  Ivepyffg  wo^v '  present  by  his  power,' 
imtpisaeDt  abrnt^hic*  •**?  &if  dmn  twq  {nyyiv6jfisv6v  re  xti  wokt*- 
fm}6imimw,9M  St.  Gregory  Nazianzoi  expresses  it,  to  dwell  with 
auEi,  tD^aoav^rse  mth  us,  and  to  abide  for  ever;  cl  iS^x^  ^^' 
tpip  irXsvodifc*  80  St  Paul  describes  this  Spirit  of  eoi^rma«> 
4iOD/the  Spirit,  '*  which  he  hath  poured  forth  uptui  us  richly 
or  plentifidly,"  that  is,  ia  great  measures,  and  to  the  fuH 
conaunmiatioB  af  the  first  myateries  of  our  r^;eneration. 
Dfow  because  Christ  is  the  great  fountain  of  this  blessing  to 
us,  and  he  it  was  who  sent  his  Father's  Spirit  upon  the 
churehf'himadf  best  knew  bis  own  intentioos,  and  the  great 
Uessings  he  intendedt  o  communicate  to  his  church  ;  and 
tiKrefore  it  was  moat  agreeable  that  from  his  aermoos  we 
should  leavn  his  purposes,  and  bis  blessing,  and  our  duty. 
Here  Christ  declared '  rem  sacramenti/  '  the  spiritual  grace/ 
which  he  Would  afterward  impart  to  his  church  by  exterior 

7  1^.  9.  sd  Hedillinu  «  In  Jmd.  trtot.  tf. 
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ministry,  in  this  as  in  all  other  graces,  mysteriesy  and  rituals 
evangelical :  "  Nisi  quis, '  unless  a  man'  be  bom  both  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

But  the  next  objection  is  yet  more  material.  2.  For  if 
this  be  the  meaning  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  then  confirma- 
tion is  as  necessary  as  baptism,  and  without  it  ordinarily  no 
man  can  be  saved.  The  solution  of  this  will  answer  a  case 
of  conscience,  concerning  the  necessity  of  confirmation;  and 
in  what  degree  of  duty  and  diligence  we  are  bound  to  take 
care  that  we  receive  this  holy  rite.  I  answer  therefore,  that 
'  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood/  is  being  admitted  into 
the  Christian  church  and  warfare,  to  become  sons  of  Ood, 
and  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  though  this  be  the  out- 
ward door,  and  the  first  entrance  into  life,  and  consequently 
the  king's  highway,  and  the  ordinary  means  of  salvation ; 
yet  we  are  to  distinguish  the  external  ceremony  from  the  in- 
ternal mystery  :  the  *  Nisi  quis'  is  for  this,  not  for  that ;  and 
yet  that  also  is  the  ordinary  way.  '  Unless  a  man  be  bap- 
tised,' that  is,  unless  he  be  indeed  regenerate,  he  cannot  be 
saved  :  and  yet  baptism,  or  the  outward  washing,  is  the  so- 
lemnity and  ceremony  of  its  ordinary  ministration ;  and  he 
that  neglects  this,  when  it  may  be  had,  is  not  indeed  rege- 
nerate ;  he  is  not  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  because 
he  neglects  God's  way,  and  therefore  can  as  little  be  saved 
as  he  who,  hieiving  received  tlie  external  sacrament,  puts  a  bar 
to  the  intromission  of  the  inward  grace.  Both  cannot  al- 
ways be  had;  but  when  they  can,  although  they  are  not 
equally  valuable  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  yet  they  are  mad^ 
equally  necessary  by  the  divine  commandment.  And  in  this 
there  is  a  great,  but  general  mistake,  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
schools,  disputing  concerning  what  sacraments  are  neciessary 
'  necessitate  medii,'  that  is,  as  '  necessary  means,'  and  what 
are  necessary  by  the  necessity  of  precept,  or  divine  com- 
mandment. For  although  a  less  reason  will  excuse  from  the 
actual  susception  of  some  than  of  others,  and  a  less  diligence 
for  the  obtaining  of  one  will  serve  than  in  obtaining  of  an- 
other, and  a  supply  in  one  is  easier  obtained  than  in  another ; 
yet  no  sacrament  hath  in  it  any  other  necessity  than  what  is 
made  merely  by  the  divine  commandment.  But  the  grace  of 
every  sacrament,  or  rite,  or  mystery,  which  is  of  divine  ordi- 
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nance  is  necessary  indispensably,  so  as  without  it  no  man 
can  be  saved.     And  this  difference  is  highly  remarkable  in 
the  words  of  Christ  recorded  by  St.  Mark  > ; '« He  that  believe 
eth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  :  but  he  that  believeth 
not,  shall  be  damned.^'  Baptism  itself,  as  to  the  external  part, 
is  not  necessary,  ^  necessitate  medii,'  or  indispensably ;  but 
baptismal  faith  for  the  remission  of  sins  in  persons  capable, 
that  indeed  is  necessary  :  for  Christ  does  not  say  that  the 
want  of  baptism  damns  as  the  want  of  faith  does ;  and  yet 
both  baptism  and  faith  are  the  ordinary  way  of  salvation, 
and  both  necessary  ;  baptism  because  it  is  so  by  the  divine 
commandment,  and  faith  as  a  necessary  means  of  salvation, 
in  the  very  economy  and  dispensation  of  the  Gospel.    Thus 
it  is  also  in  the  other  sacrament ;  '^  Unless  we  eat  the  flesh 
pf  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  we  have  no  life  in  us*^ :" 
and  yet  God  forbid  that  every  man  that  is  not  communicated, 
should  die  eternally.    But  it  means  plainly,  that  without  re- 
ceiving Christ,  as  he  is  by  God's  intention  intended  we  should 
receive  him  in  the  Communion,  we  have  no  life  in  us.  Plainly 
thu8|  without  the  internal  grace  we  cannot  live ;  and  the  ex- 
ternal ministry  is  the  usual  and  appointed  means  of  convey- 
ing to  us  the  internal :  and  therefore  although  without  the 
external  it  is  possible  to  be  saved,  when  it  is  impossible 
to  be  had  ;  yet  with  the  wilful  neglect  of  it  we  cannot.  Thus 
therefore  we  are  to  understand  the  words  of  Christ  declaring 
the  necessity  of  both  these  ceremonies :  they  are  both  necesr 
sary,  because  they  are  the  means  of  spiritual  advantages  and 
graces,  and  both  minister  to  the  proper  ends  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  both  derive  from  a  divine  original :  but  the  ritual 
or  ceremonial  part  in  rare  emergencies  is  dispensable ;  but 
the  grace  is  indispensable.     Without  the  grace  of  baptism 
we  shall^dte  in  our  sins ;  and  without  the  grace  or  internal 
part  of  confirmation  we  shall  never  be  able  to  resist  the 
devil,  but  shall  be  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will.  I^owthe 
external  or  ritual  partis  the  means,  the  season,  and  opportu- 
nity, of  this  grace ;  and  therefore  is  at  no  hand  to  be  neg- 
lected, lest  we  be  accounted  despisers  of  the  grace,  and 
tempters  of  God  to  ways  and  provisions  extraordinary.    For 
although  when  without  our  fault  we  receive  not  the  sacra- 
mental part,  God  can  and  will  supply  it  to  us  out  of  his  own 

«  xvi.  16.  »•  John,  ti.  5a 
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slofes»  becmae  no  man  catt  pcritk  wtdimit  lur  own  fiutk-; 
and  God  can  permit  to  hiaaelf  wbat  Ite  pleaiMiy  as  beiag 
Lord  of  the  grace  attd  of  tlie  aacrament:  yet  to  ua  he  haik 
given  a  lawauda  rtde;  adad  that  is  the  way  of  his  chnvdi,tt 
xrfaich  all  Chriatiana  ooght  to  walk.  In  ahoct,  the  nae  of  k 
i»  greatly  profitable ;  the  neglect  ia  ineTcnaaMe ;  bat  the 
contempt  ia  damnable.  **  Teaentttr  mxi  negligere,  ai  pateat 
oppiMrtnnitaa/'  aaid  the  biabope  in  a  synod  at  Paria:  **  U 
there  be  an  opportunity,  itmnat  not  be  neglected.'' — ^  Obl»- 
gantur  Buscipere,  ant  nltem  non  eontemnere/'  aaid  the  synod 
at  Sena :  ''  They  are  bound  to  leceire  it»  or  at  kaat  not  to 
deapiae  it." — Now  he  deapiaea  it»  that  refnaea  it  when  he  ia 
invited  to  it,  or  when  it  ia  offered,  or  that  negleetaitwithoat 
cante.  For '  cauaeleaaly'  and '  contemptnoady*  are  all  one. 
Bat  theae  anawera  were  made  by  gentle  caraiata :  be  only 
valaea  the  grace  that  deairea  it,  that  longs  for  it,  that  makca 
nse  of  all  the  meana  of  grace,  that  aeeka  oat  for  die  aaean% 
that  refaaea  no  labour,  that  goea  afler  theaa  as  the  meicfaaat 
goes  after  gain :  and  theiefore  the  old  *  ordo  Roaaanua^  ad? 
laonishea  more  strictly ;  *'  Omnino  prtM»vendam  eaae^  at 
hoc  aacramentui  cotofirmationia  non  negligatur,  qoia  tunc 
omne  baptiama  legitimnm  ChristianitBtia  nomine  eonfirauH 
tur:*'  "  We  muBt  by  all  meana  take  heed,  that  the  rite  of  oott* 
firmation  be  not  neglected,  becauae,  in  that,  every  true  bap* 
tiara  is  ratified  and  confirmed." — ^Which  words  are  alao  to 
the  same  purpose  made  uae  of  by  Albinua  Flaocaa^.  No  man 
can  tell  to  what  degrees  ci  diligence  and  labour,  to  what 
anflTerings  or  joumeyinga,  he  ia  obliged  for  the  procnrii^  of 
this  ministry :  there  mast  be '  debits  aollioitado,'  a  real,  pn^i 
yidential,  bmIoub  eare  to  be  where  it  is  to  be  had,  ia  the  duty 
of  erery  Ohriatian  according  to  hla  owneireumstaneea ;  ImiI 
they  who  will  not  receive  it  unless  it  be  brought  to  their 
doors,  may  live  in  such  pieces  and  in  such  timea,  where  they 
shall  be  sure  to  nnas  i(^  and  pay  the  price  of  their  neglect 
of  ao  great  a  ministry  of  salvation.  "  Tmpissima  eat  jaetara, 
qua  per  negtigentiam  fit,"  '^  He  ia  a  fool  that  loaea  hia  good 
by  careleraneas ' :''  but  no  man  ia  zealous  for  hia  sool,  but  he 
Irho  not  only  omita  ao  opportanity  of  doing  it  advaatege 
vrhen  it  is  ready  for  him,  but  makes  and  seeks  and  costrivea 

*  In  Oflio.  Sab.  Puchk  pott  oraU  qon  dioilnr  daU  confirm. 
^  De  OflK.  DiviB.  in  Sftbb.  S.  Pascb.  '  Seneca. 
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tete  rejnuuisQrit,"  aa  St.  Clement's  expfeasion  is;  If  a  man 
wants  it  by  necessity,  it  may,  by  tbe  oyerflovings  of  the  di»> 
fine  grace,  be  supplied ;  but  not  so  if  negligence  or  choice 
cense  the  omission. 

3,  Our  way  being  made  plain,  we  may  proceed  to  other 
places  of  Scripture  to  prove  the  divine  original  of  confirm- 
ation.  It  was  a  ptent  of  our  heavenly  Father's  planting,  it 
waa  a  branch  of  the  vine,  and  how  it  springs  from  the  root 
Chriat  Jesus  we  have  seen ;  it  is  yet  more  visible  as  it  was 
dressed  and  cultivated  by  the  apostles.  Now  as  soon  as  the 
apostles  bad  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  preached  and 
baptised,  and  the  inferior  ministers  did  the  same,  and  St. 
Philip  .particularly  did  so  at  Samaria,  the  converts  of  which 
place  received  all  the  fruits  of  baptism ;  but  Christians  though 
Ithey  were,  they  wanted  a  rfXEfoMnc, '  something  to  make  them 
perfect/  The  other  part  of  the  narrative  I  shall  set  down  in 
the  words  of  St.  Luke  ^ :  "  Now  when  the  apostles  which 
were  at  Jerusalem,  heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word 
of  Ood,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John  $  who,  when 
tbey  were  come  down,  prayed  for  them  that  they  might  re« 
cMve.the  Holy  Ohoat :  for  as  yet  he  was  fUlen  upon  none  of 
diem,  only  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus* 
Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the 
Hqly  Ghost."  If  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  have  added  a 
new  solemnity  and  ministration,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  the 
apostles  Peter  and  John  would  have  gone  from  Jerusalem  to 
impose  hands  on  the  baptized  at  Samaria.  '*  Id  quod  deerat 
i  Petro  et  Joanne  factum  est,  ut,  oratione  pro  eis  habitft  et 
menu  imposit&i  invooaretur  et  infunderetur  super  eos  Spi* 
ritus  Sanctus,"  said  St.  Cyprian  ** :  ''It  was  not  necessary 
that  they  ehould  be  baptized  again,  only  that  which  was 
ifesating  was  performed  by  Peter  and  John,  that  by  prayer 
and  imposition  of  hands  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  invocated 
and  poured  upon  them." — ^The  same  also  is,  from  this  place, 
affirmed  by  Pope  Innocentius  the  Fir^t"^,  St.  Jerome  ^  and' 
many  others :  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  find  another 
instance  of  the  celebration  of  this  ritual  and  mystery,  for  it 
is  signally  expressed  of  the  baptized  Christians  at  EphesuSs, 

B  AcU,  viii.  14—17.  "  Ad  Jobniaii.  ^ 
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-that  St.  Paul  first  baptized  them,  and  then  laid  his  hands  on 
them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  these  testi-^ 
-monies  are  the  great  warranty  for  this  holy  rite.  **  Quod  nnnt 
in  confirmandis  neophytis  manAs  impositio  tribuit  singulis; 
hoc  tunc  Spiritfts  Sancti  descensio  in  credentium  populoda' 
navit  universis,"  said  Eucherius  Lugdunensis,  in  his  homily 
of  Pentecost :  "  The  same  thing  that  is  done  now  in  imposi- 
tion of  hands  on  single  persons,  is  no  other  than  that  which 
was  done  upon  all  believers  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;'*  it  is  the  same  ministry,  and  all  deriving  from  the! 
«ame  authority. 

Confirmation  or  imposition  of  hands  for  the  collation  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit,  we  see,  was  actually  practised  by  the  apo- 
stles, and  that  even  before  and  after  they  preached  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Gentiles ;  and  therefore  Amalarius,  who  entered 
not  much  into  the  secret  of  it,  reckons  this  ritual  as  derived 
from  the  apostles  '  per  consuetudinem,'  '  by  catholic  cus- 
tom ;'  which  although  it  is  not  perfectly  spoken  as  to  the 
whole  auOtvrta  or  '  authority'  of  it,  yet  he  places  it  in  the 
apostles,  and  is  a  witness  of  the  catholic  succeeding  custom 
and  practice  of  the  church  of  God.  Which  thing  also  Zan- 
chius  observing,  though  he  followed  the  sentiment  of  Ama- 
larius,  and  seemed  to  understand  no  more  of  it,  yet  says 
well ;  "  Interim'^  (says  he)  "  exempla  apostolorum  et  veteris 
ecclesiae  vellem  pluris  sestimari  :"  "  I  wish  that  the  example 
of  the  apostles  and  the  primitive  church  were  of  more  value 
amongst  Christians.'' — It  were  very  well  indeed  they  were 
so;  but  there  is  more  in  it  than  mere  example.  These  ex- 
amples of  such  solemnities  productive  of  such  spiritual  effects 
are,  as  St.  Cyprian  calls  them,  "apostolica  magisteria," 
*'  the  apostles  are  our  masters"  in  them,  and  have  given  rules 
and  precedents  for  the  church  to  follow.  This  is  a  Christian 
law,  and  '  written,  as  .all  Scriptures  are,  for  our  instruction.' 
But  this  I  shall  expressly  prove  in  the  next  paragraph. 

4.  We  have  seen  the  original  from  Christ,  the  practice  and 
exercise  of  it  in  the  apostles  and  the  first  converts  in  Christ- 
ianity :  that  which  I  shall  now  remark  is,  that  this  is  estab- 
lished and  passed  into  a  Christian  doctrine.  The  warranty 
for  what,  I  say,  are  the  words  of  St.  Paul  \  where  the  holy 
rite  of  confirmatioq,  so  called  from  the  effect  of  this  minis* 

1  Heb.  Ti.  1,  f. 
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Iration,  and  expressed  by  the  ritual  part  of  it,  '*  imposition 
of  bands/'  is  reckoned  a  fundamental  point,  ^c/uiXioc  Ividlitt^ 
4»c  x<<P^y'  "  ^^^  laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance 
from  dead  works,  and  of  faith  towards  Ood,  of  the  doctrine 
of  baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  of  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment."  Here  are  six  fundamental 
points  of  St.  Paul's  catechism,  which  he  laid  as  the  founda- 
tion or  the  beginning  of  the  institution  of  the  Christian 
church ;  and  amongst  these,  imposition  of  hands  is  reckoned 
as  a  part  of  the  foundation,  and  therefore  they  who  deny  it, 
dig  up  foundations.  Now  that  this  "  imposition  of  hands" 
is  that,  which  the  apostles  used  in  confirming  the  baptized, 
and  iavocating  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them,  remains  to  be 
proved. 

For  it  is  true  that  imposition  of  hands  signifies  all  Christ- 
ian rites  except  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ;  not  the  sa- 
craments, but  all  the  sacramentals  of  the  church :  it  signifies 
confirmation,  ordinatioui  absolution,  visitation  of  the  sick, 
blessing  single  persons  (as  Christ  did  the  children  brought 
to  him),  and  blessing  marriages ;  all  these  were  usually  mi- 
nistered by  imposition  of  hands.  Now  the  three  last  are  not 
pretended  to  be  any  part  of  this  foundation ;  neither  reason, 
authority,  nor  the  nature  of  the  thing,  suffers  any  such  pre- 
tension :  the  question  then  is  between  the  first  three. 

First,  *  Absolution  of  penitents'  cannot  be  meant  here, 
not  only  because  we  never  read  that  the  apostles  did  use  that 
ceremony  in  their  absolutions  ;  but  because  the  Apostle, 
speaking  of  the  foundation  in  which  baptism  is,  and  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  principal  parts  in  the  foundation,  there  need- 
ed no  absolution  but  baptismal,  for  they  and  we  believing 
''one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  V'  this  is  all  the  abso- 
lution that  can  be  at  first  and  in  the  foundation.  The  other 
was  "  secunda  postnaufragium  tabula,"  it  came  in  after,  when 
men  had  made  a  shipwreck  of  their  good  conscience,  and 
were,  as  St.  Peter  says,  Xfidiiv  Xaj3(ivrcc  roi^  taaOapurfiov  tajv 
iraXaiovrwv  ofiofti&v, "  forgetful  of  the  former  cleansing  and 
purification  and  washing  of  their  old  sins '." 

Secondly,  It  cannot  be  meant  of  'ordination;'  and  this 
is  also  evident.  1.  Because  the  Apostle  says  he  would 
tbenceforth.  leave  to  speak  of  the  foundation^and  'go  on  to 

'  ^inbol.  l«ItcaiD.  «l  GouUatiiiop.  •  9  Pet.  w  9* 
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perfection/  tbtLt  k,  to  higher  mysteries.    Now  in  rituab,  of 
which  he  speaks,  there  is  none  higher  than  ordination.  3.  The 
Apostle  saying  he  wonid  speak  no  more  of  impositiop  oS 
hands,  goes  presently  to  disoonvse  of  the  mysterionsness  off 
the  evangelical  priesthood,  and  the  honour  of  thai  vocation } 
by  which  it  is  evident  he  spake  nothing  of  ordination  in  the 
catechism  or  narrative  of  fundamentals.  3.  This  also  appeani 
from  the  context,  not  only  because  '  laying  on  of  hands^  is 
immediately  set  after  *  baptism^*  but  also  because  in  the  very 
next  words  of  bis  discourse  he  does  ennmerate  and  appo^- 
ttoB  to  baptism  and  confirmation  their  proper  and  propor- 
tioned effects:  to  baptism,  illumination,  according  to  die 
perpetual  style  of  the  ohufch  of  Qod,  calling  baptism  ^wiiv- 
^ov,  'an  enlightening;*  and  to  confirmation   he  reckona 
^tasting  the  heavenly  gift,'  and  ^ being  made  partakers  of 
Ae  Holy  Ghost,'  by  the  thing  signified  declaring  the  sign, 
and  by  the  mystery  the  rite.  Upon  these  words  St.  Chrysos* 
torn  discoursing,  says,  ''that  all  these  are  lundamenty  aiti- 
des ;  that  is,  that  we  ought  to  repent  from  dead  works,  to 
be  baptised  into  the  ftdth  of  Christ,  and  be  made  worthy 
of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  who  is  given  by  imposition  of 
bands,  and  we  are  to  be  taught  the  mysteries  of  the  resur- 
rection  and  eternal  judgment.    This  catechism  (says  he> 
is  perfect :  so  that  if  any  man  have  faith  in  God,  and  being 
baptized  is  also  confirmed,  and  so  tastes  the  heavenly  gift, 
and  partakes  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  hope  of  die  resui^ 
rection  tastes  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  come, — ^if- 
he  falls  away  from  this  state,  and  turns  apostate  from  this 
whole  dispensation,  digging  down  and  turning  up  these' 
foundations,  he  shall  never  be  built  again,  he  can  never  be 
baptised  again,  and  never  be  confirmed  any  more ;  God  will 
not  begin  again,  and  go  over  with  him  again,  he  cannot  be 
made  a  Christian  twice :  if  he  remains  upon  these  founda- 
tions, though  he  sins,  he  may  be  renewed  Sti  fieravoiav, '  by 
repentance,'  and    by  a  resuscitation  of  the  Spirit,  if  he 
have  not  wholly  quenched  him;  but  if  he  renonnce  the 
whole  covenant,  disown  and  cancel  these  foundations,  he  is 
desperate,  he  can  never  be  renewed  elc  (imivoiav,  to  the  title 
and  economy  of  repentance."   This  is  the  foil  explication  of 
this  excellent  place,  and  any  other  ways  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  explicated :  bat  therefore  into  this  place  any  notice  of 
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ordination  cannot  come,  na  sense,  no  mystery,  can  be  made 
of  it  or  drawn  from  it ;  but  by  tbe  interposition  of  confirma- 
tion tbe  whole  context  is  clear,  rational,  and  intelligible*. 

This  then  is  that  imposition  of  hands,  of  which  the  Apo^ 
stle  speaks.  "  Unus  hie  locus  abunde  testatar/'  &c.  saith 
Calvin :  '^This  one  place  doth  abundantly  witness  that  the 
original  of  this  rite  or  ceremony  was  from  the  apostles:'^ 
uZria  yap  rh  wvAfia  Ikdn^avov,  saith  St.  Chrysostom*;  **  for 
by  this  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  they  received  the  Holy 
Ghost/' — For  though  the  Spirit  of  God  was  given  extra- 
regularly,  and  at  all  times,  as  God  was  pleased  to  do  great 
things;  yet  this  imposition  of  hands  was  hxuBbAa  irvc^fiaroc, 
this  was  ^  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit."  For  so  we  receive 
Christ,  when  we  hear  and  obey  his  word :  we  eat  Christ  by 
faith,  and  we  live  by  his  Spirit ;  and  yet  the  blessed  eucha- 
rist  is  Scoieovfa  wfwroc  Kot  alfiorac,  **  the  ministry  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.''  Now  as  tbe  Lord's  supper  is 
appointed  ritually  to  convey  Christ's  body  and  blood  to  us  \ 
so  is  confirmation  ordained  ritually  to  give  unto  us  the  Spi- 
rit of  God.  And  though,  by  accident  and  by  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  Spirit,  it  may  come  to  pass,  that  a  man  does  re- 
ceive perfective  graces  alone,  and  without  ministries  exter- 
nal: yet  such  a  man  without  a  miracle  is  not  a  perfect 
Christian  '  ex  statuum  vitflB  dispositione ;'  but  in  the  ordinary 
ways  and  appointment  of  God,  and  until  he  receive  this  im- 
position of  hands,  and  be  confirmed,  is  to  be  accounted  an 
imperfect  Christian.  But  of  this  afterward. 

I  shall  observe  one  thing  more  out  of  this  testimony  of 
SU  Paul.  He  calls  it "  the  doctrine  of  baptisms  and  laying 
on  of  hands:"  by  which  it  does  not  only  appear  to  be  a  last- 
ing ministry,  because  no  part  of  the  Christian  doctrine  Could 
change  or  be  abolished ;  but  hence  also  it  appears  to  be  of 
divine  institution.  For  if  it  were  not,  St.  Paul  had  been  guilty 
of  that  which  our  blessed  Saviour  reproves  in  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  should  have  "  taught  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men.**  Which  because  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, it  must  follow,  that  this  doctrine  of  confirmation  or 
imposition  of  hands  is  apostolical  and  divine.  The  ai^ument 
is  clear,  and  not  easy  to  be  reproved. 

t  In  hanc  looon. 
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SECTION  I!. 

The  Rite  of  Confirmation  is  a  perpetual  and  never-ceasing 

Ministry. 

YfiAy  but  what  is  this  to  us  ?  It  belonged  to  the  days  of 
wonder  and  extraoixlinary :  the  Holy  Ghost  breathed  upon 
the  apostles  and  apostolical  men ;  but  then  he  breathed  his 
last :  "  recedente  gratifi,  recessit  disciplina;*'  when  the  grace 
departed,  we  had  no  further  use  of  the  ceremony.  In  an- 
swer to  this  I  shall  xf^iXaXc  ivivolaiQ,  by  divers  particulars 
evince  plainly^  that  this  ministry  of  confirmation  was  not 
temporary  and  relative  only  to  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  but 
was  to  descend  to  the  church  for  ever.  This  indeed  is  done 
already  in  the  preceding  section ;  in  which  it  is  clearly  ma- 
nifested, that  Christ  himself  "made  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  necessary  to  the  church.  He  declared  the  fruits  of 
this  baptism,  and  did  particularly  relate  it  to  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  church  at  and  after  that  glorious 
Pentecost.  He  sanctified  it,  and  commended  it  by  his  ex- 
ample; just  as  in  order  to  baptism  he  sanctified  the  flood 
Jordan,  and  all  other  waters,  to  the  mystical  washing  away 
of  sin,  viz.  by  his  great  example,  and  fufiUing  this  right- 
eousness also.  This  doctrine  the  apostles  first  found  in 
their  own  persons  and  experience,  and  practised  to  all  their 
converts  after  baptism  by  a  solemn  and  external  rite;  and 
all  this  passed  into  an  evangelical  doctrine,  the  whole  mys- 
tery being  signified  by  the  external  rite  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  as  before  it  was  by  Christ  expressing  only  the  in-, 
temal ;  so  that  there  needs  no  more  strength  to  this  argu- 
ment. But  that  there  may  be  wanting  no  moments  to  this 
truth,  which  the  Holy  Scripture  afibrds,  I  shall  add  more 
weight  to  it :  and, 

1.  The  perpetuity  of  this  holy  rite  appears,  because  this 
great  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  promised  ''  to  abide  with 
the  church  for  ever.*'  And  when  the  Jews  heard  the  apo- 
stles speak  with  tongues  at  the  first  and  miraculous  descent 
of  the  Spirit  in  Pentecost,  to  take  off  the  strangeness  of  the 
wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  power,  St.  Peter  *  at  that  very 
time  tells  them  plainly,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one 

"  JobD,  iu.  5.  «  A«U,  u.  38, 39. 
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6f  you, — &nd  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  GHiost:" 
lieaoroc  vfiww  not  the  meanest  person  amongst  you  all  but 
shall  receive  this  great  thing  which  ye  observe  us  to  have 
received ;  and  not  only  you,  but  your  children  too ;  not  your 
children  of  this  generation  only,  "sed  nati  natorum,  et  qui 
nascentur  ab  illis/'  but  your  children  for  ever:  "for  Uie 
promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are 
afer  off,  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  Qod  shall  call." 
•Now  then  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  This  gift  is  by  promise ;  by  a  promise  not  made  to  the 
apostles  alone,  but  to  all ;  to  all  for  ever. 

2.  Consider  here  at  the  very  first  as  there  is  a  '  verbum/ 
'  a  word'  of  promise,  so  there  is  '  sacramentum'  too  (I  use 
the  word,  as  I  have  already  premonished,  in  a  large  sense 
only,  and  according  to  the  style  of  the  primitive  church) :  it 
is  a  rite  partly  moral,  partly  ceremonial ;  the  first  is  prayer, 
and  the  other  is  laying  on  of  the  hands :  and  to  an  effect 
that  is  but  transient  and  extraordinary,  and  of  a  little  abode, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  solemnity  should 
be  appointed.  I  say, '  such  a  solemnity;'  that  is,  it  is  not 
imaginable  that  a  solemn  rite  annexed  to  a  perpetual  pro? 
mise  should  be  transient  and  temporary,  for  by  the  nature 
of  relatives  they  must  be  of  equal  abode.  The  promise  is  of 
a  thing  forever;  the  ceremony  or  rite  was  annexed  to  the 
promise,  and  therefore  this  also  must  be  for  ever. 

3.  This  is  attested  by  St  Paul,  who  reduces  this  argument 
to  this  mystery,  saying,  "  In  whom  after  that  ye  believed, 
Vsignati  estis  Spiritu  Sancto  promissionis,'  'ye  were  sealed 
by  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise.' "  He  spake  it  to  the  Ephe^ 
sians^  who  well  understood  his  meaning  by  remembering 
what  was  done  to  themselves  by  the  apostles  but  awhile  be- 
fore", who,  after  they  had  baptized  them,  did  lay  their  hands 
upon  them,  and  so  they  were  sealed,  and  so  they  received  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise ;  for  here  the  very  matter  of  fact  is  the 
clearest  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  words  :  the  Spirit  which 
was  promised  to  all  Christians,  they  then  received,  when 
they  were  consigned,  or  had  the  ritual  seal  of  confirmation 
by  imposition  of  hands.  One  thing  I  shall  remark  here,  and 
that  is,  that  this  and  some  other  words  of  Scripture  relating 
to  the  sacraments  or  other  rituaU  of  religion,  do  principally 

y  Epiies,  i.  13.  *  Acts,  xix,  6. 
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metn  the  mtoriMil  gmce,  and  our  eotisignation  is  by  a  Mcret 
power,  and  the  worii  is  widiin ;  btti  it  doM  not  thetufort  M« 
km,  that  the  eKternal  rite  it  sot  also  inteaded :  for  the  rite  ia 
so  wholly  for  the  mystery,  and  the  outward  for  th^  mwaidU 
and  yet  by  the  outward  God  so  usually  and  segularly  gtiwa 
the  inward,  that  as  no  mam  is  to  rely  upon  the  exIeiMl  asi- 
nistry,  as  if  the  '  opus  operatuai'  would  do  the  whole  daty ;  so 
no  man  is  to  neglect  the  external,  hecaiase  the  internal  is  the 
more  principal.  The  mistake  in  this  particular  hadi  eaMsed 
great  contempt  of  the  aactameats  and  rituals  of  the  cbarch, 
and  is  the  ground  of  the  Socinian  errors  in  these  iquestioni. 
But,  4.  What  hinders  any  man  from  a  quiok  consent  at 
the  first  representation  of  these  plain  reasonings  and  audio^ 
rities  ?  Is  it  because  tihere  were  extraordinary  effects  aoeotn* 
panying  this  ministration,  and  because  now  diere  are  not, 
that  we  will  suppose  the  whole  economy  mu^  cease  i  If 
this  be  it,  and  indeed  this  is  all  that  can  be  supposed  in  op- 
position to  it,  it  is  infinitely  vain. 

1.  Because  dieee  extraordinary  efiects  did  continue  even 
after  the  death  of  all  tlie  apostles.  St.  Irensus  *  says  they 
did  continue  even  to  his  time,  even  the  greatest  instance  of 
miraculous  power :  '*  Et  in  fratemitate,  ssspissime  propter 
aliquid  necessarium,  e&  quee  est  in  quoquo  loco,  universft 
eoelesift  postulante  per  jejunium  et  supplicfationem  multam, 
reversus  est  spiritus/'  &c.  When  God  eaw  it  necessary,  and 
the  church  prayed  and  fasted  muoh,  they  did  miraculous 
things,  even  of  reducing  the  spirit  to  a  dead  man. 

2.  In  the  days  of  the  apostles  the  Holy  Spirit  did  produce 
miracidous effects,  but  neither  always;  nor  at  sU,  In  all  men : 
**  Are  all  workers  of  mirades  i  do  all  speak  with  tongues  ? 
do  all  interpret  i  can  all  heal^i''  No,  "  the  Spirit  Uoweth 
where  he  listeth/'  and  as  he  listeth ;  he  gives  gifts  to  all,  but 
to  some  after  this  manner,  and  to  some  after  that. 

These  gifts  were  not  necessary  at  all  times  any  more 
than  to  all  persons ;  but  the  promise  did  belong  to  all,  and 
was  made  to  all,  and  was  performed  to  all.  In  the  days  of 
the  apostles  there  was  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it 
ran  over,  it  was  for  ihemsdves  and  others,  it  wet  the  very 
ground  they  trod  upon,  and  made  it  fruitful;  but  it  was 
not  to  all  in  like  manner,  but  there  was  riso  then,  and  since 

«  Lib.  2.  Mip.  57.  k  1  Cor.  xii.  f  9. 
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<*!€»,  n  difliiGrion  of  tbe  Spirit, '  tanqnatn  in  pleno/  fit.  Ste- 
^phirti  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  he  was  full  of  feifh  and 
lpow«r « :*•  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  him  to  fulfil  his  faith 
principally ;  the  working  miracles  was  but  collateral  and  inci- 
dent. But  there  is  also  an  infusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  is  to  all,  and  that  is  for  ever :  "  the  manifestation  of  the 
^Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal,''  saith  the  Apo- 
«tte  *.  And  tiierefore  if  the  grace  be  given  to  all,  there  is  no 
reason  that  the  ritual  ministration  of  that  grace  should  cease, 
^pon  pretence  that  the  Spirit  is  not  given  extraordinarily. 

4.  These  extraordinary  gifts  were  indeed  at  first  neces- 
sary :  "  In  the  beginnings  always  appear  the  sensible  visions 
of  spiritual  things  for  their  sakes,  who  cannot  receive  the  un- 
derstanding of  an  incorporeal  nature ;  that  if  afterward  they 
be  not  so  done,  they  may  be  believed  by  those  things  which 
Were  already  done,"  said  St.  Chrysostom  •  in  the  place  be- 
fore quoted ;  that  is,  these  visible  appearances  were  given 
Ht  first  by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  the  state  of  the 
dhurch,  but  the  gpreater  gifts  were  to  abide  for  ever :  and 
therefore  it  is  observable  that  St.  Paul  ^ays  that  the  gift  of 
tongues  is  one  of  the  least  and  most  useless  things  ;  a  mere 
sign,  and  not  so  much  as  a  sign  to  believers,  but  to  infidels 
and  unbelievers ;  and  before  this  he  greatly  prefers  tbe  gift 
of  prophesying  or  preaching,  which  yet,  all  Christians  know> 
does  abide  with  the  church  for  ever. 

To  every  ordinary  and  perpetual  ministry  at  first  there 
were  extraordinary  efiects  and  miraculous  consignations. 
We  find  great  parts  of  nations  converted  at  one  sermon. 
Three  thousand  converts  came  in  at  one  preaching  of  St. 
Peter,  and  five  thousand  at  another  sermon :  and  persons 
Were  miraculously  cured  by  the  prayer  of  the  bishop  in  his 
visitation  of  a  sick  Christian ;  and  devils  cast  out  in  the  con- 
version of  a  sinner ;  and  blindness  cured  at  the  baptism  of 
St.  Paul;  and  £neas  was  healed  of  a  palsy  at  the  same  time 
he  was  cured  of  his  infidelity;  and  Eutychus  was  restored  to 
life  at  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  And  yet  that  now  we  see 
no  such  extraordinaries,  it  follows  not  that  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  and  preaching  sermons,  and  absolving  penitents,  are 
tkxyt  ordinary  and  perpetaal  ministrations  :  and  therefore  to 

c  AcU,  vi.  8.  *  I'Cor.  xli.  7.  «  In  MaUhsonu 
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fancy  that  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  imposition  of 
hands  is  to  cease  when  the  extraordinary  and  temporary  con«- 
tingencies  of  it  are  gone,  is  too  trifling  a  fancy  to  be  put  in 
balance  against  so  sacred  an  institution  relying  upon  so  many 
scriptures. 

6.  With  this  objection  some  vain  persons  would  have 
troubled  the  church  in  St.  Austin's  time;  but  he  considered 
it  with  much  indignation,  writing  against  the  Donatists. 
His  words  are  these ' :  "At  the  first  times  the  Holy  Spirit 
fell  upon  the  believers,  and  they  spake  with  tongues  which 
they  had  not  learned,  according  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  ut- 
terance.    They  were  signs  fitted  for  the  season ;  for  so  the 
fHoly  Ghost  ought  to  have  signified  in  all  tongues,  because 
the  Gospel  of  God  was  to  run  through  all  the  nations  and 
languages  of  the  world  ;  so  it  was  signified,  and  so  it  passed 
through.     But  is  it  therefore  expected  that  they  upon  whom 
there  is  imposition  of  hands  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  they  should  speak  with  tongues  ?  Or  when  we 
lay  hands  on  infants,  does  every  one  of  you  attend  to  hear 
them  speak  with  tongues  i  And  when  he  sees  that  they  do 
not  speak  with  tongues,  is  any  of  you  of  so  perverse  a  heart 
as  to  say,  they  have  not  received  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  if  they 
had  received  him,  they  would  speak  with  tongues,  as  it  was 
done  at  first  i  But  if  by  these  miracles  there  is  not  now  given 
any  testimony  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bow  doth 
any  one  know  that  he  hath  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  '  Inter- 
roget  cor  suum.  Si  diliget  fratrem,  manet  Spiritus  Dei  in illo.' " 
It  is  true,  the  gift  of  tongues  doth  not  remain,  but  all  th« 
greater  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  remain  with  the  church  for 
ever;  sanctification  and  power,  fortitude  and  hope,  faith  and 
love.     Let  every  man  search  his  heart,  and  see  if  be  belongs 
to  God  ;  whether  the  '  love  of  God  be  not  spread  in  his  heart 
by  the  Spirit  of  God :'  let  him  see  if  he  be  not  patient  in 
troubles,  comforted  in  his  afflictions,  bold  to  confess  the 
faith  of  Christ  crucified,  zealous  of  good  works.  These  are  the 
miracles  of  grace,  and  the  mighty  powers  of  the  Spirit,  ac- 
cording to  that  saying  of  Christ*,  "  These  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe :  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils, 
they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues,  they  shall  tread  on  ser« 

'  Tract.  6.  in  CaoonieuD  Joan,  circa  laed.  el  lib.  3.  cooir.  Denaiisl.  c  6. 
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pents,  they  shall  drink  poison,  and  it  shall  not  hurt  them } 
and  they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover."  That  which  we  call  the  miraculous  part,  is  the  less 
J)pwer  •  but  to  cast  out  the  devil  of  lust,  to  throw  down  the 
pride  of  Lucifer,  to  tread  on  the  great  dragon,  and  to  triumph 
over  our  spiritual  enemies,  to  cure  a  diseased  soul,  to  be  un- 
harmed by  the  poison  of  temptation,  of  evil  examples  and 
evil  company :  these  are  the  true  signs  that  shall  follow  them^ 
that  truly  and  rightly  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 
this  is  '  to  live  in  the  Spirit,'  and  '  to  walk  in  the  Spirit ;' 
this  is  more  than  to  receive  the  Spirit  to  a  power  of  miracles 
and  supernatural  products  .in  a  natural  matter  :  for  this  is 
from  a  supernatural  principle  to  receive  supernatural  aids  to 
a  supernatural  end  in  the  diviner  spirit  of  a  map  ;  and  this 
being  more  miraculous  than  the  other,  it  ought  not  to  be 
pretended  that  the  discontinuance  of  extraordinary  miracles 
should  cause  the  discontinuance  of  an  ordinary  ministration; 
and  this  is  that  which  I  was  to  prove. 

7.  To  which  it  is  not  amiss  to  add  this  observation,  that 
Simon  Magus  offered  to  buy  this  power  of  the  apostles,  that 
he  also,  by  laying  on  of  hands,  might  thus  minister  the  Spi- 
rit.     Now  he  began  this  sin  in  the  Christian  church,  and  it 
is  too  frequent  at  this  day ;  but  if  all  this  power  be  gone, 
then  nothing  of  that  sin  can  remain ;  if  the  subject-matter  be 
removed,  then  the  appendant  crime. cannot  abide,  and  there 
can  be  no  simony,  so  much  as  by  participation ;  and  what- 
ever is  or  can  be  done  in  this  kind,  is  no  more  of  this  crime 
than  drunkenness  is  of  adultery ;  it  relates  to  it,  or  may  be 
introductive  of  it,  or  be  something  like  it.    But  certainly 
since  the  church  is  not  so  happy  as  to  be  entirely  free  from 
the  crime  of  simony,  it  will  be  hard  to  say  that  the  power 
(the  baying  of  which  was  the  principle  of  this  sin,  a,Dd  there- 
fore the  rule  of  all  the  rest)  should  be  removed,  and  the 
house  stand  without  a  foundation,  the  relative  without  the 
correspondent,  the  accessary  without  the  principal,  and  the 
accident  without  the  subject.  This  is  impossible,  and  there- 
fore it  remains  that  still  there  abides  in  the  church  this  power^ 
that,  by  imposition  of  hands  of  fit  persons,  the  Holy  Qhost 
is  ministered.    But  this  will  be  further  cleared  in  the  next 
section. 
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SECTION  III. 

2%e  holy  RUe  of  Impontion  o^  Hemdsfor  the  givmg  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  Cor^irmaHon,  was  adualfy  continued  ami  pre^ 
tised  by  all  the  succeeding  Ages  of  the  purest  and  primitive 
Church. 

Next  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture^  the  traditive  inter- 
pretation and  practice  of  the  chnrch  of  God  is  the  best  argu- 
ment in  the  world  for  rituals  and  mystical  ministrations ;  for 
the  tradition  is  universal,  and  all  the  way  acknowledged  to 
be  derived  from  Scripture,  And  although  in  rituals,  the  tra- 
dition itself,  if  it  be  universal  and  primitive,  as  this  is,  were 
alone  sufficient,  and  is  so  esteemed  in  the  baptism  of  infants, 
in  the  priests*  consecrating  the  holy  eucharist,  in  public  li- 
turgies^ in  absolution  of  penitents,  the  Lord's  day,  commu- 
nicating of  women,  and  the  like ;  yet  this  rite  of  confirmation 
being  all  that,  and  evidently  derived  from  the  practice  apos- 
tolical, and  so  often  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  both 
in  the  ritual  and  mysterious  part,  both  in  the  ceremony  and 
spiritual  effect,  is  a  point  of  as  great  certainty  as  it  is  of  use- 
fulness and  holy  designation. 

Theophilus  Antiochenus  lived  not  long  after  the  death  of 
St.  John^  and  he  derives  the  name  of  Christian,  which  was 
first  given  to  the  disciples  in  his  city,  from  this  chrism  or 
spiritual  unction,  this  confirmation  of  baptized  persons; 
lifieTc  Tobrov  dvciccv  KoXoif/ucOa  XpitmavoX,  &ri  j(pi6fit9a  Skalf^ 
Qiov,  "We  are  therefore  called  Christians,  because  we  are 
anointed  with  the  unction  of  God.'*  These  words  will  be 
best  understood  by  the  subsequent  testimonies,  by  which  it 
will  appear  that  confirmation  (for  reasons  hereafter  men- 
tioned) was  for  many  ages  called  chrism  or  un6tion.  But 
he  adds  the  usefulness  of  it :  "  For  who  is  there  that  enters 
into  the  world,  or  that  enters  into  contention  or  athletic  com- 
bats, but  is  anointed  with  oil  ?''  By  which  words  he  intimates 
the  unction  anciently  used  in  baptism,  and  in  confirmation 
both :  for  in  the  first,  we  have  our  new  birth ;  in  the  second. 
We  are  prepared  for  spiritual  combat. 

TertuUian '  having  spoken  of  the  rites  of  baptism,  pro- 
ceeds; ''Dehinc"  (saith  he)''manus  impoaitur,  per  bene- 
*  A.  D.  170.  « A.  D.  too. 
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tfictionem  advoeans  et  InTitans  6pirii\iiti  8&netiim.  Tunc  fllb 
Sanetissimus  Spiritus  super  emundata  ell>etiedicta  corpori 
libens  &  Patre  descendit  ^  :"  "  After  baptism  the  hand  is  im'- 
)[)08ed>  by  blessing,  calling,  and  inviting,  the  Holy  Spirit*  Then 
timt  most  Holy  Spirit  willingly  descends  ftom  the  Father 
Vtpon  the  bodies  that  are  cleansed  and  blessed ;"  that  is,  first 
baptised,  then  confirmed.    And  again  ^ ;  ^'  Caro  signatur,  ut 
anima  muniatur.    Caro  manfts  impositione  adumbratur,  trt 
animaSpiritu  illuminetur :"    ''The  flesh  is  consigned,  ot 
sealed^'  (that  also  is  one  of  the  known  primitive  words  foir 
iconfirmation)^  "  that  the  soul  may  be  guarded  or  defended : 
^nd  the  body  is  overshadowed  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
that  the  soul  may  be  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ohost."  Nay^ 
fiirther  yet,  if  any  man  objects  that  baptism  is  sufficient,  he 
answers  %  ''  It  is  true,  it  is  sufficient  to  them  that  are  to  dile 
presently ;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  them  that  are  still  to  live 
and  to  fight  against  their  spiritual  enemies.    For  in  baptism 
-we  do  not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost''  (for  although  the  apo* 
sties  had  been  baptized,  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  was  come  upon 
none  of  them  until  Jesus  was  glorified) ;  ''  sed  in  aqua  emun^ 
dati,  sub  angelo  Spiritui  Sancto  prssparamur ;"  "  but  being 
cleansed  by  baptismal  water,  we  are  disposed  for  the  Holy 
Spirit,  under  the  hand  of  the  angel  of  the  church,"  under  the 
bishop^s  hand.    And  a  little  after  he  expostulates  the  arti- 
cle :  **  Non  licebit  Deo  in  suo  organo  per  maniis  sanctas  sub- 
limitatem  modulari  spiritualem  ?"  "  Is  it  not  lawful  for  God, 
by  an  instrumeht  of  his  own,  under  holy  hands  to  accord  the 
heights  and  sublimity  of  the  Spirit  f^'  for  indeed  this  is  the 
divine  order :  and  therefore  TertuUian  reckoning  the  happi- 
nei^s  and  excellency  of  the  church  of  Rome  at  that  time, 
says  "^1 "  She  believes  in  God,  she  signs  with  water,  she  clothes 
with  the  Spirit"  (viz.  in  confirmation),  "  she  feeds  with  the 
eucharist,  she  exhorts  to  martyrdom ;  and  against  this  order 
or  institution  she  receives  no  man/' 

St.  Cyprian  ^  in  his  epistle  p  to  Jubaianus,  having  urged 
that  of  the  apostles  going  to  Samaria  to  impose  hands  on 
those  whom  St.  Philip  had  baptized,  adds,  "quod  nunc 
quoque  apud  nos  geritur,  ut  qui  in  ecclesiam  baptizantur,  p^r 

^  De  Bapticno,  e.  6.  '  De  lUsnr.  Gun.  otp.  8. 
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praapositos  ecclesiee  offerantur,  et  per  nostram  orationem  ac 
maniis  impositionem  Splritum  Sanctum  conseqoantur,  et  sig- 
naculo  Dominico  consummentur :"  "  which  custom  is  also 
descended  to  us,  that  they  who  are  baptized  might  be  brought 
by  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and  by  our  prayer  and  the  im- 
position of  hands  (said  the  martyr  bishop)  may  obtain  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  be  consummated  with  the  Lord's  signa- 
ture/' And  again  "1 :  "  Ungi  necesse  est  eum  qui  baptizatus 
est,"  &c. ''  Et  super  eos  qui  in  ecclesiam  baptizati  erant,  et 
ecclesiasticum  etlegitimumbaptismum  consecuti  fuerant,  orar 
tione  pro  iis  habits,  et  manu  imposit^,  invocaretur  etinfun- 
deretur  Spiritus  Sanctus:"  '*  It  is  necessary  that  every  one  who 
is  baptized,  should  receive  the  unction,  that  he  may  be  Christ's 
anointed  one,  and  may  have  in  him  the  grace  of  Christ.  They 
who  have  received  lawful  and  ecclesiastical  baptism,  it  is  not 
necessary  they  should  be  baptized  again ;  but  that  which  is 
wanting  must  be  supplied,  viz.  that  prayer  being  made  for 
them,  and  hands  imposed,  the  Holy  Ghost  being  invocated 
and  poured  upon  them." 

St.  Clement'  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  venerable  antiquity 
and  admirable  learning,  tells '  that  a  certain  young  man  was 
by  St.  John  delivered  to  the  care  of  a  bishop,  who  having  bap- 
tized him,  "postea  ver6  sigillo  Domini,  tanquam^  perfecti 
tutfique  ejus  custodift,  eum  obsignavit ;"  "  afterward  sealed 
him  with  the  Lord's  signature"  (the  church-word  for  con- 
firmation) "  as  with  a  safe  and  perfect  guard." 

Origen"  in  his  seventh  homily  of  Ezekiel,  expounding  cer^ 
tain  mystical  words  of  the  prophet,  saith, "  Qleum  est  qno  vir 
sanctus  ungitur,  oleum  Christi,  oleum  sanctSB  doctrinss.  Ciim 
erg6  iiliquis  accepit  hoc  oleum  quo  ungitur  sanctus,  id  est, 
Scripturam  Sanctam  instituentem  quomodo  oporteat  baptizari, 
in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  pauca  commu- 
tansunxeritquempiam,et  quodammododixerit.  Jam  non  esca- 
techumenus,  consecutus  es  lavacrum  secundsB  generationis; 
talis  homo  accipit  oleum  Dei,"  &c.  "The  unction  of  Christ,  of 
holy  doctrine,  is  the  oil  by  which  the  holy  man  is  anointed,  hav- 
ing been  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  taught  how  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  then  changing  a  few  things  he  says  to  him.  Now  yon 
are  no  longer  a  catechumen,  now  you  are  regenerated  in  biTp- 

4  Epitt.  70. 73.  'A.  D.  200.  •  Apad  Easeb.  lib.  S,  o.  17. 
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tisin  :  Buch  a  man  receives  the  unction  of  Gkxi/'  viz.  be  then 
is  to  be  confirmed. 

St.  Dionysius,  commonly  called  the  Areopagtte,  in  his  ex- 
cellent book  of  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  %  speaks  most  fully 
of  the  holy  rite  of  confirmation  or  chrism.  Having  described 
at  large  the  office  and  manner  of  baptizing  the  catechumens, 
the  trine  immersion^  the  vesting  them  in  white  garments,  he 
adds,  "Then  they  bring  them  again  to  the  bishop,  and  he 
consigns  him'^  (who  had  been  so  baptized)  dwu^iKun-Art^ 
fi6pi^,  '^  with  the  most  divinely-operating  unction/'  and  then 
gives  himthe  most  holy  eucharist.   And  afterward  he  says  ^, 
*'  But  even  to  him  who  is  consecrated  in  the  most  holy  mys- 
tery of  regeneration,  rov  fiv^v  TeXuunucSl  xp^<rtc»  the  perfective 
unction  of  chrism  gives  to  him  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit."  And  this  rite  of  confirmation,  then,  called  chrism,  from 
the  spiritual  unction  then  effected,  and  consigned  also  and 
signified  by  the  ceremony  of  anointing  externally,  which  was 
then  the  ceremony  of  the  church,  he  calls  it  rnv  Upav  r^c  Sre- 
cytvEciac  rtkttuMnv,  "  the  holy  consummation  of  our  baptis* 
mal  regeneration ;"  meaning,  that  without  this,  there  is  some* 
thing  wanting  to  the  baptized  persons. 

And  this  appears  fuUy  in  that  famous  censure  of  Nova- 
tus'  by  Cornelius  bishop  of  Rome,  reported  by*  Eusebius. 
Novatus  had  been  baptized  in  his  bed,  being  very  sick  and 
like  to  die:  ''but  when  he  recovered,  he  did  not  receive 
those  other  things,  which  by  the  rule  of  the  church  he  ought 
to  have  received ;  '  neque  Domini  sigillo  ab  episcopo  con- 
signatus  est,'  ^  he  was  not  consigned  with  the  Lord's  signa- 
ture by  the  hands  of  the  bishop,'  he  was  not  confirmed : 
'  quo  non  impetrato,  quomodo  Spiritum  Sanctum  obtinuisse 
putandus  estF'  '  which  having  not  obtained,  how  can  he  be 
supposed  to  have  received  the  Holy  Spirit  P  "  The  same 
also  is  something  more  fully  related  by  Nicephorus^,  but 
wholly  to  the  same  purpose. 

Melchiades  %  in  his  epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Spain,  ar- 
gues excellently  about  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  the 
holy  rite  of  confirmation.  "  What  does  the  mystery  of  con- 
firmation profit  me  after  the  mystery  of  baptism  ?  Certainly 

*  De  EcoIm.  Hier.  o.  2.  y  Bt  cap.  4. 
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we  did  not  receive  all  in  our  baptigm,  if«  a^  that  lavatory^ 
We  want  something  of  another  kind.  Let  your  charity  attend. 
As  the  military  order  requires  that  when  the  general  enters 
a  soldier  into  his  list,  he  does  not  only  mark  him,  but  fu^n 
nishes  him  with  arms  for  the  battle :  so  in  him  that  is  baptizedi^ 
this  blessing  is  his  ammunition.  You  have  given  (Christ)  >a 
soldier,  give  him  also  weapons.  And  whf^t  will  it  profit  kim^ 
if  a  father  gives  a  great  estate  to  his  son,  if  he  does  not  take 
care  to  provide  a  tutor  for  him  i  Therefore  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  guardian  of  our  regeneration  in  Christ,  be  is  the  com- 
forter, and  he  is  the  defender." 

I  have  already  ^  alleged  the  plain  testimoiiies  of  Optatn» 
and  St.  Cyril  in  die  first  section.  I  add  to  them  the  words  of 
Bt.  Gregory  Nazianzen*  speaking  of  confirmation  or  the 
Christian  signature;  ''Hocet  viventi  tibi  maximum  est  tuta* 
mentum :  ovis  enim  quie  sigillo  insignita  est,  non  faciU  par 
tet  insidiis ;  qnsB  ver6  signata  non  est,  facili  &  furibus  capi^ 
tur :"  ''  This  signature  is  your  greatest  guard  while  you  live ; 
For  a  sheep,  when  it  is  marked  with  the  master's  sign,  is  not 
so  soon  stolen  by  thieves ;  but  easily,  if  she  be  not." — ^The 
same  manner  of  speaking  is  also  used  by  St.  Basil,  who 
was  himself  together  with  Eubulus  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Maximinus : ''  Quomodo  curam  geret  tanquam  ad  se  pertinett- 
tis  angelus  i  Quomodo  eripiat  ex  hostibus,  si  non  agnoverit 
signaculum  j"  "  How  shall  the  angel  know  what  sheep  be- 
long unto  his  charge  ?  How  shall  he  snatch  them  frooi  the 
enemy,  if  he  does  not  see  their  mark  and  signature  {" — ^Theo- 
doret'also  and  Theophylact  speak  the  like  words:  and,  so 
iar  as  I  can  perceive,  these  and  the  like  sayings  are  most 
made  use  of  by  the  schoolmen  to  be  their  warranty  for  an 
indelible  character  imprinted  in  confirmation.  I  do  not  in- 
terest myself  in  the  question,  but  only  recite  the  doctrine  of 
these  fathers  in  behalf  of  the  practice  and  usefulness  of  con- 
firmation. 

*  I  shall  not  need  to  transcribe  hither  those  clear  testimo- 
nies, which  are  cited  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Clement,  Urban 
the  First,  Fabianns,  and  Cornelius ;  the  sum  of  them  is  in 
those  plainest  words  of  Urban  the  First :  **  Omnes  fideles 
per  mantis  impositionem  episcoporum,  Spiritum  Sanctum 

*  A.  t>.  370.  •  Adhort.  td  S.  Lftvaoram. 
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post  ba|iti8QiiaD,  aedpere  debent;*'  ''All  faithful  people 
ought  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  by  imposition  of  the  bishop's 
hands  after  baptism."  Mueh  more  to  the  same  purpose  is 
.to  be  read,  coUeeted  by  Oratian  ''de  Consecrat.  dist.  4. 
Presbyt.  et  de  Consecrat.  dist.  6.  Omiies  Fideles,  et  ibid« 
Spiritiis  Sancttts." 

St.  Jerome  ^  brings  in  a  Luci&rian  asking, '  why  he  that 
is  baptized  in  the  churob,  does  not  receive  the. Holy  Ohost, 
bet  by  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands  i'  The  answer  is^ 
''Hanc  observationem  ex  Scripturss  auctoritate  ad  sacer** 
dotii  honovem  descendere/' ''  This  observation  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  priesthood  did  descend  from  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures;"  adding  withal,  ''it  was  for  the  prevention 
of  schisms,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  church  did  depend 
upon  it.  '£xigis  ubi  scriptam  est?'  '  If  you  ask  where  it 
is  written/  it  is  answered,  '  In  Actis  Apostolorum,'  '  It  is 
writtep  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles/  But  if  there  were  no  au- 
thority of  Scripture  for  it, '  totius  orbis  in  banc  partem  con-* 
sensus  in.star  prsecepti  obtineret,'  '  the  consent  of  the  whole 
Christian  world  in  this  article  ought  to  prevail  as  a  com- 
mandment/" But  here  is  a  twofold  cord.  Scripture  and 
universal  tradition;  or  rather  Scripture  expounded  by  a 
universal  traditive  interpretation.  The  same  observation  is 
made  from  Scripture  by  St.  Chrysostom  ** :  the  words  are 
very  like  those  now  recited  from  St.  Jerome's  Dialogue,  and 
therefore  need  not  to  be  repeated* 

St  Ambrose^  calls  confirmation  ''spirituale  signaculum 
quod  post  fontem  superest,  ut  perfectio  fiat,"  "  a  spiritual 
seal  remaining  after  baptism,  that  perfection  be  had." — (Ecu- 
menius  calls  it  rekBi6rTirraf '  perfection/ — *'  Lavacro  peccata 
purgantur,  chrismate  Spiritus  Sanctus.superfunditur;  utra- 
que  ver6  ista  manu  et  ore  antistitis  impetramus,"  said  Paci- 
anus  P  bishop  of  Barcinona :  **  In  baptism  our  sins  are 
cleansed,  in  confirmation  the  Holy  Spirit  is  poured  upon 
us ;  and  both  these  we  obtain  by  the  hands  and  mouth  of  the 
bishop."  And  again :  **  VestroB  plebi  unde  Spiritus,  quam 
non  consignat  unctus  sacerdos  "^  ?"  The  same  with  that  of 
Cornelius  in  the  case  of  Novatus  before  cited. 

n  Dial.  adv.  Lacifer.  '    ■^  Homil.  18.  io  Aot. 

«  Lib.  3.  jd^Saeuun.  o,  t.  p  Io  Heb.  ▼!« 

9  l^ib.  3.  ooatr%  Novat. 
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I  shall  add  no  more,  lest  I  overset  the  article,  and  make  it 
suspicious  by  too  laborious  a  defence :  only  after  these  nu- 
merous testimonies  of  the  fathers,  I  think  it  may  be  useful 
to  represent,  that  this  holy  rite  of  confirmation  hath  been 
decreed  by  many  councils. 

The  council'  of  Eliberis,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Sylvester  the  First,  decreed,  that  whosoever  is  baptized  in 
bis  sickness,  if  he  recover,  ''ad  episcopum  eum  perducat, 
ut  per  man&s  impositionem  perfici  possit;"  "let  him  be 
brought  to  the  bishop,  that  he  may  be  perfected  by  the  im- 
position of  hands/'  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  seventy- 
seventh  canon :  "  Episcopus  eos  per  benedictionem  perficere 
debebit,"''  The  bishop  must  perfect  those,  whom  the  minister 
baptized  by  his  benediction." 

The  council  of  Laodicea  *  decreed  in  M  rov^^tariZofiivevg 
Kara  rh  /Soimcrfia  ^ka^ai  ^ItrfJLOTt  hrovpavli^t  ^ai  ficn^^ovc  £?* 
vat  Trig  /SoircXcfac  rov  Xpcorov*  '*  all  that  are  baptized,  must 
be  anointed  with  the  celestial  unction,  and  (so)  be  partakers 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  All  that  are  so,  that  is,  are  con- 
firmed ;  for  this  celestial  unction  is  done  by  holy  prayers  and 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  so  Zonaras  upon  this  canon : 
all  such  who  have  this  unotion  shall  reign  with  Christ,  un- 
less by  their  wickedness  they  preclude  their  own  possessions. 
This  canon  was  put  into  the  code  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
makes  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-second  canon. 

The  council  of  Orleans  affirms  expressly,  that  he  who  is 
baptized,  cannot  be  a  Christian  (meaning  according  to  the 
usual  style  of  the  church,  a  full  and  perfect  Christian),  '*  nisi 
confirmatione  episcopali  faerit.  chrismatus,"  ^'  unless  he 
have  the  unction  of  episcopal  confirmation  ^" 

But  when  the  church  had  long  disputed  concerning  the 
rebaptizing  of  heretics,  and  made  canons  for  and  against  it, 
according  as  the  heresies  were,  and  all  agreed  that  if  the  first 
baptism  had  been  once  good,  it  could  never  be  repeated  v 
yet  they  thought  it  fit  that  such  persons  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  bishop,  all  supposing  confirmation  to  be  the  perfec- 
tion and  consummation  of  the  less  perfect  baptism.  Thus 
the  first  council  of  Aries  "  decreed  concerning  the  Arians, 
that  if  they  had  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 

'  Can.  38.  '  Can.  cod. 

<  Habetiir  apad  Gratian.  de  Oonaeerat.  dUL  5.  oap.  Jejoa.  ■  Cap.  8. 
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Son,,  and  Holy  Ghost,  they  should  not  be  rebaptized.  "  Ma- 
nns tantiitn  eis  imponatar,  ut  accipiant  Spiritum  Sanctum;" 
that  is«  **  Let  them  be  confirmed,  let  there  be  imposition  of 
hands,  that  they  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost"  The  same 
is  decreed  by  the  second  council  of  Aries  '  in  the  case  of  the 
Bonasiaci.  But  I  also  find  it  in  a  greater  record,  in  the  ge- 
neral council^  of  Constantinople;  where  heretics  are  com- 
manded upon  their  conversion  to  be  received,  **  secundiim 
constitutum  ofBciuIn;"  there  was 'an  office  appointed'  for 
it ;  and  it  is  in  the  Greek  Euchologion, '  sigillatos,  prim&  sci- 
licet unctos  unguento  chrtsmatis/  8lc.  **  et  signantes  eos  di- 
cimus;  sigillum  doni  Spiritus  Sancti."  It  is  the  form  of  con- 
finnation  used  to  this  day  in  the  Greek  church. 

So  many  fathers  testifying  the  practice  of  the  church, 
and  teaching  this  doctrine,  and  so  many  more  fathers  as 
were  assembled  in  six  councils,  all  giving  witness  to  this 
holy  rite,  and  that  in  pursuance  also  of  Scripture,  are  too 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  be  despised  by  any  man  that 
calls  himself  a  Christian, 


SECTION  IV. 

The  Bishops  were  always  and  the  only  Ministers  of 

Confirmation. 

Saint  Chrysostom  '  asking  the  reason  why  the  Samari- 
tans, who  were  baptized  by  Philip,  could  not  from  him  and  by 
his  ministry  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  answers,  *  Perhaps  this 
was  done  for  the  honour  of  the  apostles,'  to  distinguish  the 
supereminent  dignity  which  they  bore  in  the  church  from 
all  inferior  ministrations  :  but  this  answer  not  satisfying,  he 
adds,  ''Hoc  donum  non  babebat,  erat  enim  ex  septem  illis, 
id  quod  magis  videtur  dicendum.  Unde,  mek  sententift,  hie 
Philippus  unus  ex  septem  erat,  secundus  ^  Stephano ;  ideo 
et  baptizans  Spiritum  Sanctum  non  dabat,  neque  enim  facul- 
tatem  habebat,  hoc  enim  donum  solorum  apostolorum  erat  :'* 
''This  gift  they  had  not,  who  baptized  the  Samaritans,  which 
thing  is  rather  to  be  said  than  the  other :  for  Philip  was  one 

*.  Gaik  17.  y  Can.  7.  *  Homil.  t8*  in  Aota. 
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of  the  aeven^  and  in  my  opinioa  next  to  St.  Stephen ;  there^ 
foie  thongh  he  baptized,  yet  he  gave  not  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
for  he  had  no  power  so  to  do,  for  this  gift  was  proper  only 
to  the  apostles."  ''  Nam  yirtutem  qnidem  acceperant  (di*** 
eoni)  faciendi  signa,  non  antem  dandi  aliis  Spiritual  Sane- 
turn  ;  igitiir  hoc  erat  in  apostolis  singulare,  unde  et  pnb^* 
paos,  et  non  alios,  YidemttS  hoc  facere."  '*  The  ministers 
that  baptized  had  a  power  of  doing  signs  and  working  mi- 
racles, but  not  of  giving  the  Holy  Spirit;  therefore  this  gift 
was  peculiar  to  the  apostles,  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
we  see  the  ^  chiefs  in  the  church,  and  no  other,  to  do  this." 

St.  Dionysius  says  S  Xpdm  rov  apxiiptwc  Urm,  "  There 
is  need  of  a  bishop  to  con&m  the  baptized,"  uifri  Tiip  )«  i 
qpxota  irvv^co,  "  for  this  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
church :"  and '  this  was  wont  to  be  done  by  the  bishops,  for 
conservation  of  unity  in  the  church  of  Christy'  said  St.  Am* 
bpose*^;  ''a  solis  episcopis,"  "by  bishops  only,"  said  St.. 
Austin ; — for  *'  the  bishops  succeeded  in  the  place  and  ordi* 
nary  office  of  the  apostles,"  said  St.  Jerome.  And  therefoie 
in  his  dialogue  against  the  Luciferians  it  is  said  **  that  this 
observation  for  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  did  descend,  that 
the  bishops  only  might  by  imposition  of  hands  confer  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  that  it  comes  from  Scripture,  that  it  is  written  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  it  is  done  for  the  prevention  of 
schisms;  that  the  safety  of  the  church  depends  upon  it;" 

But  the  words  of  Pope  Innocentius  I.  in  his  first  epistle 
and  third  chapter,  and  published  in^  the  first  tome  of  the 
councils,  are  very  full  to  this  particular.  '*  De  consignandis 
infantibus,  manifestum  est  non  ab  alio  qudm  ab  episcopo. 
fieri  licere :  nam  presbyteri,  licit  sint  sacerdotes,  pontifica- 
tes tamen  apicem  non  habent :  hsc  autem  pontificibus  solis 
deberi,  ut  vel  consignent,  vel  Paracletum  Spiritum  tradant, 
non  sol  Am  consuetude  ecclesiastica  demonstrat,  veriim  et  ilia 
lectio  Actuum  Apostolorum,  quaa  asserit  Petrum  et  Johan- 
nem  esse  directos,  qui  jam  baptizatis  traderent  Spiritum 
Sanctum :"  **  Concerning  confirmation  of  infants,  it  is  mani- 
fest, it  is  not  lawful  to  be  done  by  any  other  than  by  the  bi- 
shop ;  for  although  the  presbyters  be  priests,  yet  they  have' 
not  the  summity  of  episcopacy :  but  that  these  things  are 
only  due  to  bishops,  is  not  only  demonstrated  by  the  custom 

•  Twc  Mfv^tumK*        !>  Cap.d.  Boolts.  Hier.      >«  Ijb  Heb.  fi.  q.  44.  ia  N.T. 
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of  the  oburdi^bttt  by  that  of  tbe  AcU  of  the  Apogtles,  wh^d 
Feter  and  John  were  sent  to  minister  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
them  that  were  baptized/'— Optatue  ^  proTes  Macarius  to  be 
no  bishop^  because  he  was' not  conversant  in  the  episcopal 
oflSce,  and  imposed  hands  on  none  that  were  baptized.  ''  Hoo 
unum  i  majoribus  fit,  id  eat,  i  summls  pontificibns,  quod  k 
^ainoribus  perfioi  non  potest/'  said  P.  Melehiades^:  "TWa 
(of  confirmation)  is  only  done  by  the  greater  ministers,  that 
is,  by  the  bishops,  and  cannot  be  done  by  the  lesser/' — ^Tbis 
was  the  constant  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
chnrcb,  and  derived  from  the  practice  and  tradition  of  the 
apostles  ^  and  recorded  in  their  Acts  written  by  St  Luke^ 
Foi"  this  is  our  great  rule  in  this  case,  what  they  did  in  ri- 
tuals and  consigned  to  posterity  is  our  example  and  our  war? 
ranty :  we  see  it  done  thus,  and  by  th^se  men,  and  by  no 
others,  and  no  otherwise,  and  we  have  no  other  authority, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  go  another  way.  The  ovSpcc 
97e6ficyoi  in  St.  Luke,  the  loopv^ioi  in  St.  Chryeostom,  the 
Tp6%B^oc  in  Philo,  and  the  wpwfi{fTaToc$  *  the  chief  governor* 
in  ecclesiasticals,  his  office  is  ra  ^^  yvwpifia  2v  rocc  /3c/3Xocc 
ivaiiSaoKav,  **  to  teach  such  things  as  are  not  set  down  in 
books ;"  their  practice  is  a  sermon,  their  example  in  these 
things  most  be  our  rule,  or  else  we  must  walk  irregularly, 
and  have  no  rule  but  chance  and  humour,  empire  and  usurpa- 
tion )  and  therefore  much  rather,  when  it  is  recorded  in 
holy  writ,  must  this  observation  be  esteemed  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

But  how  if  a  bisbOp  be  not  to  be  had,  or  not  ready )  St» 
Ambrose  *  is  pretended  to  have  answered,"  Apud  .S^gyptum 
presbyteri  oonsignant,  di  preroens  non  sit  episcopus,"  **  A 
presbyter  may  consign,  if  ihe  bishop  be  not  present;"  and 
Amalarius  ^  affirms, "  Sylvestrum  Papam,  prsDvidentem  quan<- 
turn  peiiculosum  iter  arriperet  qui  sine  confirmatione  ma-« 
nerety  quantum  potuit  subvenisse,  et  propter  ahs^stiam  epis- 
^porum,  necessitate  addidisse,  ut  i  presbytero  ungeretur,** 
'^  Uiat  Pope  Sylvester,  foreseeing  how  dangerous,  a  jouraey 

'  CoBtr.  Parmen.  lib.  7.  c  Bpist  ad  Epito.  Htspaa. 

'.  '  Vblait  ^eos  4(um  ill*  tdnirf«d«mB  ooiiUa^er*  baptin|isiii«  p«f  wiiiai  apoi- 
itloram,  at  ^aetoriUtem  tettibas  suis  oonoiliaret  qnani  maximam  \  qaod  ipaum 
aiaol  ad  ratineodam  ecoletiiB  anitatem  perlioebal :  Grottat. — Videtor  erg6  faisM 
paealiarBapoatolonuii  boimu  dare  Spiritua  ScnolOBH  Itidor. — QttrUw  U  a  AMaoa 
Apottolornm. 

I  In  Epb.  IT.  k  Da  Offio.  Eaalto.  eap.  f7. 
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he  takes  who  abides  without  confirmation,  brought  remedy 
as  far  as  he  could,  and  commanded  that  in  the  absence  of 
bishops  they  should  be  anointed  by  the  priest :"  and  there- 
fore it  is  by  some  supposed  that  **  factum  valet,  fieri  non  de- 
buit,"  "  the  thing  ought  not  to  be  done  but  in  the  proper 
and  appointed  way ;"  but  when  it  is  done,  it  is  valid ;  just 
as  in  the  case  of  baptism  by  a  layman  or  woman.    Nay, 
though  some  canons  say  it  is  '  actio  irrita,'  *  the  act  is  duU,' 
yet  for  this  there  is  a  salvo  pretended ;  for  sometimes  an  ac- 
tion is  said  to  be  '  irrita'  in  law,  which  yet  nevertheless  is 
of  secret  and  permanent  value,  and  ought  not  to  be  done' 
again.    Thus  if  a  priest  be  promoted  by  simony,  it  is  said, 
*'  sacerdos  non  est,  sed  inaniter  tantum  dicitur,"  "  he  is  but 
vainly  called  a  priest,  for  he  is  no  priest'."    So  Sixtus  II. 
said,  Hhat  if  a  bishop  ordain  in  another's  diocess,  the  ordi- 
nation is  void ;'  and  in  the  law  it  is  said,  '  that  if  a  bishop  be 
consecrated  without  his  clergy  and  the  congregation,  the 
consecration  is  null :'  and  yet  these  later  and  fiercer  consti-* 
tutions  do  not  determine  concerning  the  natural  event  of 
things,  but  of  the  legal  and  canonical  approbation. 

To  these  things  I  answer,  that  St.  Ambrose's  saying  that 
'  in  Egypt,  the  presbyters  consign  in  the  bishops'  absence/ 
does  not  prove  that  they  ever  did  confirm  or  impose  hands 
on  the  baptized  for  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  because 
that  very  passage  being  related  by  St.  Austin  ^  the  more  ge- 
neral word  of 'consign'  is  rendered  by  the  plainer  and  more 
particular  *  consecrant/  '  they  consecrate,'  meaning  the  bless- 
ed eucharist ;  which  was  not  permitted  primitively  tto  a  sim- 
ple priest  to  do  in  the  bishop's  absence  without  leave ;  only 
in  Egypt  it  seems  they  had  a  general  leave,  and  the  bishop's 
absence  was  an  interpretative  consent.  But  besides  tUs, 
'  consignant'  is  best  interpreted  by  the  practice  of  the  church, 
of  which  I  shall  presently  give  an  account ;  they  might,  in 
the  absence  of  the  bishop,  consign  with  oil  upon  the  top  of 
the  head,  but  not  in  the  forehead ;  much  less  impose  hands,* 
or  confirm^  or  minister  the  Holy  Spirit:  for  the  case  was 
this. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  church,  that,  to  represent  the 

t  1  Qa.  1.  Mp.  Qni  tdU  1.  el  8  Bpisl.  }.  dfl  Episc  OrdiaMte.  1  qu.  <.  c.  In 
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grace  which  was  ministered  in  confirmatian,  the  unction 
from  above^  they  used  oil  and  balsam ;  and  so  constantly 
used  this  in  their  confirmations,  that  from  the  ceremony  it 
had  the  appellation:  '' sacramentum  chrismatis/'  St.  Aus- 
tin ^  calls  it ; — Iv  fxipt^  Tikdwrn^f  so  Dionysius.  Now  because 
at  the  baptism  of  the  adult  Christians^  and  (by  imitation  of 
that)  of  infants,  confirmation  and  baptism  were  usually  mi- 
nistered at  the  same  time ;  the  unction  was  not  only  used  to 
persons  newly  baptized,  but  another  unction  was  added  as 
a  ceremony  in  baptism  itself,  and  was  used  immediately  be^ 
fore  baptism ;  and  the  oil  was  put  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  three  times  was  the  party  signed.  So  it  was  then,  as 
we  find  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy.  But  besides  this 
unction  with  oil  in  baptismal  preparations,  and  pouring  oil 
into  the  baptismal  water,  we  find  another  unction  after  the 
baptism  was  finished.  For  they  bring  the  baptized  person 
^'  again  to  the  bishop  (saith  St.  Dionysius'"),  who  signing  the 
man  with  hallowed  chrism,  gives  him  the  holy  eucharist/' 
This  they  called  xp(<r£v  TcXciwraciiv,  '^  the  perfective  or  con- 
summating unction ;''  this  was  that  which  was  used  when 
the  bishop  confirmed  the  baptized  person:  '^for  to  him 
who  is  initiated  by  the  most  holy  initiation  of  the  divine 
generation  (that  is,  to  him  who  hath  been  baptized,  saith 
Pachimeres,  the  paraphrast  of  Dionysius),  the  perfective  unc* 
tion  of  chrism  gives  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." — ^This  is 
that  which  the  Laodicean  °  council  calls  xpUa^ai^i^a  to  j3aic« 
Ttofta,  **  to  be  anointed  after  baptism."  Both  these  unctions 
were  intimated  by  Theophilus  Antiochenus  :  T(c  Si  avQpwroQ 
tl<re\Oa»v  elg  t6vBb  r^v  /3tov,  ri  rtg  aOXifraiv,  ov  j(pterai  eXa((|f ; 
"  Every  man  that  is  born  into  the  world,  and  every  man  that 
is  a  champion,  is  anointed  with  oil  :**  that  to  baptism,  this 
idluding  to  confirmation. 

Now  this  chrism  was  frequently  ministered  immediately 
after  baptism,  in  the  cities  where  the  bishop  was  present :  but 
in' villages  and  little  towns  where  the  bishop  was  not  present, 
it  could  not  be ;  but  bishops  were  forced  at  their  opportuni- 
ties to  go  abroad  and  perfect  what  was  wanting,  as  it  was  ia 
the  example  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  Samaritans.  "  Nou 
quidem  abnuo  banc  esse  ecclesiarum  consuetudiuem,  ut  ad 
eoa  qui  long^  in  minoribus  urbibus  per  presbyteros  et  diaco- 

'Ub.  t.  Qonlr.  Liter.  PetilUni,  c.  104.         "*  Eocles.  Hier.cap.  2.         •Can. 48. 
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IID8  baptizati  ranl^  episeopiM  ad  invoc^tioAem  Sanctl  8f»i» 
litfis manum  impesitunis  excurrat:"  "It  is  the  custom^ of 
the  church,  that  when  persons  are  in  leaser  cities  baptized 
by  priests  and  deacoasi  the  bishop  uses  to  travel  far;  that  he 
may  lay  hands  on  them  for  the  inyocation  of  th<e  Holy  Spi- 
rit °."  But  becaose  this  could  not  always  be  donei  and  be- 
cause many  baptized  persons  died  before  such  an  opportunity 
could  be  had ;  the  church  took  up  a  custom,  that  the  bishop 
should  consecrate  the  chrism,  and  send  it  to  the  villages 
and  little  cities  distant  from  the  metropolis,  and  that  the 
priests  should  anoint  the  baptized  with  it.  But  still  they 
kept  this  part  of  it  sacred  and  peculiar  to  the  bishop :  I .  That 
no  chrism  should  be  used  but  what  the  bishop  consecrated ; 
2.  That  the  priests  should  anoint  th^  head  of  the  baptized^ 
but  at  no  hand  the  forehead,  for  that  was  still  reserved  for 
the  bishop  to  do  when  he  confirmed  them.  And  this  is  evi- 
dent in  the  epistle  of  Pope  Innooentius  the  First,  above 
quoted.  **  Nam  presbyteris,  seu  extra  episcopum  sen  prce- 
sente  episcopo  baptizant,  chrismate  baptizatos  ungere  licet, 
sed  quod  ab  episcopo  fuerit  consecratum ;  non  tamen  froli- 
tem  ex  eodem  oleo  signare*  quod  solis  debetur  episcopis, 
cAm  tradunt  Spiritum  Paracletum."  Now  this  the  bishops 
did,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  baptized,  but  by 
this  ceremony  to  eXcite  the  'votum  confirmationis,'  that 
they  who  could  not  actually  be  confirmed,  might  at  least 
have  it '  in  voto' '  in  desire,'  and  in  ecclesiastical  representa- 
tion. This,  as  some  think,  was  first  introduced  by  Pope  Syl- 
vester: and  this  is  the  consignation  which  the  priests  of 
Egypt  used  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop ;  and  this  became 
afterward  the  pmctice  in  other  churches. 

But  this  was  no  part  of  the  holy  rite  of  confirmation, 
but  a  ceremony  annexed  to  it  ordinarily;  from  thence  trans- 
mitted to  baptism,  first  by  imitation,  afterward  by  way  of 
supply  and  in  defect  of  Uie  opportunities  of  confirmation 
episcopal.  And  therefore  we  find  in  the  first  Arausican 
council  P^  in  the  time  of  Leo  the  First  and  Theodosius  junior, 
it  was  decreed,  '*  that  in  baptism  every  one  should  receive 
ehrism :  '  de  eo  autem  qui  in  baptisroate,  quftcunque  neces- 
sitate faciente^  chrismatus  non  fuerit,  in  confirmatione  sa- 
cerdoB  commonebitur :'  '  if  the  baptized  by  any  intervening 

*  S.  HiertM.  ad?.  Lodfier.  aote  Med.  P  Cap.  1. 
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-aboideiit  or  necessity  was  Bot  anointed,  tlie  bishop  shotild 
he  adyertised  of  it  in  confimEiation ;'"  meaning,  that  then  it 
mast  be  done.  For  the  chrism  was  but  a  ceremony  annexed, 
BO  part  of  either  rite  essentiial  to  it;  bnt  yet  they  thought  it 
tieoessary,  by  rei^on  of  some  opinions  then  prevailing  in  the 
church*  But  here  the  rites  themselves  are  clearly  distin- 
guished ;  and  this  of  confirmation  was  never  permitted  to 
mere  presbyters.  Innocentius  the  Third,  a  great  canonist 
and  of  great  authority^  gives  a  full  evidence  in  this  particu- 
lar :  "  Per  frontis  chrismationem  manAs  impositio  designa- 
tntf  quia  per  eam  Spiritus  Sanctus  per  augmentum  datur  et 
robur.  Unde  ciim  cssteras  unctiones  simplex  sacerdos  vel 
presbyter  valeat  exhibere,  banc  non  nisi  summus  sacerdos 
vel  presbyter  valeat  exhibere,  id  est>  episcopus  conferre  :*' 
''  By  anointing  of  the  forehead  the  imposition  of  hands  is  de- 
signed, because  by  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  for  increase 
and  strength :  therefore  when  a  single  priest  may  give  the 
other  unctions,  yet  this  cannot  be  done  but  by  the  chief 
priest,  that  is,  the  bishop." — And  therefore  to  the  question. 
What  shall  be  done  if  a  bishop  may  not  be  had  ?  the  same 
Innocentius  answers,  ''  It  is  safer  and  without  danger  whol- 
ly to  omit  it,  than  to  have  it  rashly  and  without  authority 
mhiistered  by  any  other;  'ciim  umbra  qusBdam  ostendatuir 
in  opere,  Veritas  autem  non  subeat  in  effectu;'  *for  it  is  a 
mere  shadow  without  truth  or  real  effect,'  when  any  one  els6 
does  it  but  the  person  whom  God  hath  appointed  to  this 
ministration.''  And  no  approved  man  of  the  church  did  ever 
say  to  the  contrary,  till  Richard,  primate  of  Armagh,  com* 
menced  a  new  opinion,  from  whence,  Thomas  of  Walden 
says,  that  WicklifTe  borrowed  his  doctrine  to  trouble  the 
church  in  this  particular. 

What  Uie  dobtrine  of  the  ancient  church  was  in  the  purest 
times,  I  have  already,  I  hope,  sufficiently  declared ;  what  it 
was  afterward,  when  the  ceremony  -of  chrism  was  as  much 
temiulced  as  the  rite  to  which  it  ministered,  we  find  fully  de- 
clared by  Rabanus  Maurus^:  '^Signatur  baptixatus  cum 
chrismate  per  sacerdotem  in  capitis  summitate,  per  Pontift*- 
cem  ver6  in  fronte ;  ut  priori  unctione  significetur  Spiritlks 
Sancti  super  ipsum  descensio  ad  habitattonem  Deo  conse* 
crandam ;  in  secunda  quoque,  ut  ejus  Spiritfts  Sancti  septi- 

1  De  Inttit.  Cleric,  lib.  1.  c.  Sa 
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formis  gratia,  cum  omni  plenitudine  sanctitatis  et  scientifle 
et  virttttis,  ventre  in  hominem  declaretar :  tunc  enim  ipse 
Spiritus  Sanctus  post  mundata  et  benedicta.corpora  atque 
animas  liheti  i  Patre  descendit,  ut  un&  cum  sua  Tisitatione 
sanctificaret  et  illustraret ;  et  nunc  in  hominem  ad  hoc  veoit, 
ut  signaculum  fidei,  quod  in  fronte  sascepit,  faciat  cum  donis 
coelestibuB  repletum,  et  sui  gratis  confortatum,  intrepid^  et 
audacter  coram  regibus  et  potestatibus  hujus  seculi  portare, 
ac  nomen  Christi  liber&  voce  preedicare :"  *'  In  baptism  the 
baptized  was  anointed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  in  confirma- 
tion on  the  forehead :  by  that  was  signified  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  preparing  a  habitation  for  himself;  by  this  was 
declared  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  his  sevenfold 
gifts,  with  all  fulness  of  knowledge  and  spiritual  understand- 
ing." These  things  were  signified  by  the  appendant  cere- 
mony ;  but  the  rites  were  ever  distinguished,  and  did  not 
only  signify  and  declare,  but  effect,  these  graces  by  the  mi- 
nistry of  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands. 

The  ceremony  the  church  instituted  and  used  as  she 
pleased,  and  gave  in  what  circumstances  they  would  choose; 
and  new  propositions  entered,  and  customs  changed,  and  de- 
putations were  made  ;  and  the  bishops,  in  whom  by  Christ 
was  placed  the  fulness  of  ecclesiastical  power,  concredited 
to  the  bishops  and  deacons  so  much  as  their  occasions  and 
necessities  permitted :  and  because  in  those  ages  and  places 
where  the  external  ceremony  was  regarded,  it  may  be,  more 
than  the  inward  mystery  or  the  rite  of  divine  appointment, 
they  were  apt  to  believe  that  the  chrism  or  exterior  unction, 
delegated  to  the  priests'  ministry  after  the  episcopal  conse- 
cration of  it,  might  supply  the  want  of  episcopal  confirma- 
tion ;  it  came  to  pass  that  new  opinions  were  entertained, 
and  the  regulars,  the  friars  and  the  Jesuits,  who  were  always 
too  little  friends  to  the  episcopal  power,  from  which  they 
would  fain  have  been  wholly  exempted,  publicly  taught  (in 
England  especially),  that  chrism  ministered  by  them  with 
leave  from  the  Pope  did  do  all  that  which  ordinarily  was  to 
be  done  in  episcopal  confirmation.  For,  as  TertuUian  com- 
plained in  his  time,  "  Quibus  fuitpropositum  aliter  docendi, 
eos  necessitas  coegit  aliter  disponendi  instrumenta  doctrinie ;" 
''They  who  bad  purposes  of  teaching  new  doctrines,  were 
constrained  otherwise  to  dispose  of  the  instruments  and  ri- 
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tuals  appertaining  to  their  doctrines."  These  nien>  to  serre 
ends,  destroyed  the  article,  and  overthrew  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline and  unity  of  the  primitive  church.  But  they  were 
justly  censured  by  the  theological  faculty  at  Paris,  and  the 
censure  well  defended  by  Hallier,  one  of  the  doctors  of  th^e 
Sorbonne ;  whither  I  refer  the  reader  that  is  curious  in  liUle 
things. 

But  for  the  main :  it  was  ever  called  '  confirmatio  epis- 
copalis,  et  impositio  manuum  episcoporum ;"  which  our 
English  word  well  expresses,  and  perfectly  retains  the  use ; 
we  know  it  by  the  common  name  of  **  bishopping  of  chil- 
dren." I  shall  no  further  insist  upon  it,  only  I  shall  observe 
that  there  is  a  vain  distinction  brought  into  the  schools  and 
glosses  of  the  csmon  law,  of  a  minister  ordinary,  and  extra- 
ordinary ;  all  allowing  that  the  bishop  is  appointed  the  ordi- 
nary minister  of  confirmation,  but  they  would  fain  innovate, 
and  pretend,  that  in  some  cases  others  may  be  ministers  ex- 
traordinary. This  device  is  of  infinite  danger  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  sacred  order  of  the  ministry,  and  disparks 
the  enclosures,  and  lays  all  iii  common,  and  makes  men 
supreme  controllers  of  the  orders  of  God,  and  lies  upon  a 
lalse  principle ;  for  in  true  divinity,  and  by  the  economy  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  there  can  be  no  minister  of  any  divine  or- 
dinance but  he  that  is  of  divine  appointment,  there  can  be 
none  but  the  ordinary  minister.  I  do  not  say  that  God  is 
tied  to  this  way ;  he  cannot  be  tied  but  by  himself :  and 
therefore  Christ  gave  a  special  commission  to  Ananiiais  to 
baptize  and  to  confirm  St.  Paul,  and  he  gave  the  Spirit  to  Cor- 
nelius even  before  he  was  baptised,  andiie  ordained  St.  Paul 
to  be  an  apostle  without  the  ministry  of  man.  But  this  I 
say,  ihat  though  God  can  make  ministers  extraordinary^  yet 
man  cc^not ;  and  they  that  go  about  to  do  so,  usurp  1^ 
power  of  Christ,  and  snatch  from  his  hand  what  be  never  in- 
tended to  pfirt  with.'  The  apostles  admitted  othem.  into  a 
part  of  their  care  and  of  their  power;  but  when  they  intend- 
ed to  employ  them  in  any  ministry,  they  gave  them  so  much 
of  their  order  as  would  enable  them ;  but  a  person  of  a  lower 
order  could  never  be  deputed  minister  of  actions  appropriate  to 
the  higher :  which  is  the  case  of  confirmation,  by  the  prac- 
tice and  tradition  of  the  •apostles,  and  by  the  universal  prac-* 
tice  and  doctrine  of  the  primitive  catholic  church,  by  which 
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bishops  onlj,  the  soccessors  of  the  apostles,  were  alo&e  the 
ministers  of  confirmation :  and  therefore  if  any  man  else 
tistirp  it,  let  them  answer  it ;  they  do  hurt  indeed  to  them* 
selves,  but  no  benefit  to  others,  to  whom  they  minister  sha- 
des instead  of  substances.  * 


SECTION   V.   • 


The  whole  Froceimfe  or  Bitual  of  Caafirmatum  is  by  Prayer 

and  Impomtion  of  Hands. 

The  heart  and  the  eye  are  lift  up  to  God  to  bring  blessings 
from  him,  and  so  is  the  hand  too ;  but  this  also  falls  upon  the 
people,  and,  rests  there,  to  apply  the  descending  blessing  to 
the  proper  and  prepared  suscipient.  God  governed  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron : 


et  odld»  ho^9  lUeirtU  tariMB 


BiajesUte  manikt : 

and  both  under  Moses  and  under  Christ,  whenever  the  pre- 
sident of  religion  did  bless  the  people,  he  lifted  up  his  hand 
over  the  congregation ;  and  when  he  blessed  a  single  person^ 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  him.  This  was  the  rite  used  by  Jacob 
and  the  patriarchs,  by  kings  and  prophets,  by  all  the  eau* 
neatly  religious  in  the  synagogue,  and  byChrist  hiinaelf  when 
he  blessed  the  duldren  which  were  brought  to  him,  and  by 
the  apostles  when  they  blessed  and  confirmed  the  baptised 
converts ;  and  whom  else  can  the  church  follow  f  The  apo- 
stles did  so  to  the  Christians  of  Samaria,  to  them  of  Bphe<r 
SOS ;  and  St.  I^ul  describes  this  whole  mystery  by  the  ri- 
tttal  part  of  it,  callizig  it  ^  the  foundation  of  the  imposition 
of  htmds '"  It  is  the  solemnity  of  bitssing,  and  the  aolem* 
aity  and  application  of  paternal  prayer.  Tlvi  yap  nrtriOfei 
X^'V^i  *^  ^  ivXcTY^fni;  said  Clement*  of  Alexandria; 
^  Upon  urtiom  shall  he  lay  his  hands  i  whom  shall  he  hleas  ?" 
— -''  Quid  enim  aliud  est  imfK»itio  maiMwm^  nisi  oratio  super 
homiaem  i"  said  St  Austin ;  "  The  bishop's  laying  his  hands 
en.  the  people,  what  is  it  but  the  eolemnity  of  prayer  for 
them  f  that  is,  a  prayer  made  by  those  sacred  persons  wbQ 

'  Heb.  f  I.  a,  ■  Pelag.  lib.  3.  o.  11. 
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by  Christ  are  tppointed  to  pray  for  them,  and  to  bless  in  hiA 
name :  and  bo  indeed  are  all  the  ministries  of  the  ehoreh^ 
baptism,  consecration  of  the  blessed  eucharisi,  absolutioiip 
ordination,  visitation  of  the  sick ;  they  are  all '  in  genere  ont'- 
tionis/  they  are  nothing  but  solemn  and  appointed  *  praj«r* 
by  an  intmsted  and  a  graoions  person^  specificated  by  a  }HPo« 
per  order  to  the  end  of  the  blessing  then  designed.  And 
therefore,  when  St.  Jsimes  command^  that  the  sick  persona 
should  **  send  for  the  elders  of  the  church/'  he  adds^  **  and 
let  them  pray  over  them ;"  that  is,  lay  their  hands  on  the 
sick,  and  pray  for  them ;  that  is  praying  over  them :  it  ii^ 
'  adumbratio  deztrm'  (as  TertuUian  calls  it),  '  the  right  hand 
of  him  that  ministers,  overshadows*  the  person,  for  whom  the 
solemn  prayer  is  to  be  made. 

This  is  the  office  of  the  rulers  of  the  church ;  for  they  ici 
the  divine  eutaxy  are  made  your  superiors  :  they  are  indeed 
•  your  servants  for  Jesus's  sake,'  but  they  *  are  over  you  in 
the  Lord,'  and  therefore  are  from  the  Lord  appointed  to  bless 
the  people ;  for  **  without  contradiction,"  saith  the  Apostle, 
**  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater  * ;"  that  is,  God  hath  ap- 
pointed the  superiors  in  religion  to  be  the  great  ministers  of 
prayer,  he  hath  made  them  the  gracious  persons,  them  he 
will  hear,  those  he  hath  commanded  to  convey  your  needs 
to  God|  and  God's  blessings  to  you,  and  to  ask  a  blessing  is 
to  desire  them  to  pray  for  you ;  them,  I  say,  *'  whom  God 
most  respecteth  for  their  piety  and  zeal  that  way,  or  else 
regardeth  for  that  their  place  and  calling  bind  them  above 
others  to  do  this  duty,  such  as  are  natural  and  spiritual 
fathers  *»." 

II  is  easy  for  profane  persons  to  deride  these  things,  ^' 
they  do  all  religion  which  is  not  conveyed  to  them  by  sense 
or  natural  demonstrations :  but  the  economy  of  the  Spirit 
and  "the  things  of  God  are  spiritually  discerned." — *^The 
Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  no  man  knows  whence 
it  comes,  and  whither  it  goes  ;"  and  the  operations  are  dis- 
cerned by  faith,  and  received  by  love  and  by  obedience. 
"Dittemihi  Christianum,  et  intelHgit  quod  dico  ;***' None 
but  true  Christians  understand  and  feel  these  things."  '  But 
of  this  ^e  are  sure,  that  in  all  the  times  of  Moses's  law, 
while  the  synagogue  was  standing,  and  in  all  the  days  of 
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Cliriaiiaiiity»  bo  long  as  men  lored  religion^  and  wdked  in 
the  Spirit,  and  minded  the  afiairs  of  their  bouIb,  to  have  the 
prayers  and  the  blesBing  of  the  fathers  of  the  synagpgM  vad 
the  fathers  of  the  church*  was  esteemed  no  small  part  of  their 
religion,  and  so  they  went  to  heaven.  But  that  which  I  in- 
tend to  say  is  this,  that  prayer  and  imposition  of  bands  were 
the  whole  procedure  in  the  ChHstian  rites  :  and  becaose  this 
miaistry  was  most  signally  performed  by  this  ceremony,  and 
was  also  by  St.  Paul  called  and  noted  by  the  name  of  liie  ce- 
remony, '  imposition  of  hands  ;*  this  name  was  retained  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  this  manner  of  ministering  confirm- 
ation was  all  that  was  in  the  commandment  or  institution. 

But  because,  in  confirmation,  we  receive  the  unctioa  from 
above,  that  is,  then  we  are  most  signally  '  made  kings  and 
priests  unto  God,  to  ofier  up  spiritual  sacrifices,'  and  to  en- 
able us  to  '  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteouAness 
of  it,'  and  that  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  Scripture 
called  *the  unction  from  above;'  the  church  of  God  in  early 
^es  made  use  of  this  allegory,  and  passed  it  into  an  exter- 
nal ceremony  and  representation  of  the  mystery,  to  signify 
the  inward  grace. 

Post  insoripta  oleo  froniifl  lignacula,  per  qaie 
•  Uig^Dtan  regale  datom  ast,  at  ehriMaa  |»ercBRe*. 

'/  We  are  consigned  on  the  forehead  with  oil,  and  a  royal 
unction  and  an  eternal  chrism  are  given  to  us :"  so  Pruden- 
tius^  gives  testimony  of  the  ministry  of  confirmation  in  his 
lime.  Tovro  ^uXa^arc  acrirtXov*  iravrwv  yap  eirri  rovro  SiSajc- 
rucov,  Ka6u>q  apriwg  iiicovcrarc  rov  fMOKaplov  lo^avvou.  Xeyovroc 
Mi  TToXXa  vipi  TovTov  y^fTfiaroq  ^cXo<ro^vvroCf  said  St«^Cy- 
ril :  "  Preserve  this  unction  pure  and  spotless :  for  it  teaches 
you  all  things,  as  you  have  heard  the  blessed  St.  John  speak- 
ing and  philosophizing  many  things  of  this  holy  chrism  V* 
y.pon  this  account  the  holy  fathers  used  to  bless  and  conse* 
crate  oil  and  balsam,  that,  by  an  external  signature,  they 
might  signify  the  inward  unction  effected  in  confirmation. 
Mvpov  rovro  ovk  ccrrc  ypiXoVf  ouS  cue  ov  rcc  crroc  kwvov  Knr* 
ewtscktimv,  aXXa  Xpurrov  ^apur/Ka,  Ktu  Tlveufiaroq  ayiov  wofin^ 
«ia*  riic  ovny?  OiornroQ  ivipyftrucov  yivofccvov,  '*  This  chrism 
is  not  simple  or  common  when  it  is  blessed,  but  the  gift  of 

«  Pradant;  in  ^fMX}*-  '  A.D.  400.  «  Cataab.  Upiag.  S. 
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'Christy  and  the  presence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  were  eflSsct- 
ing  the  divinity  itself ;"  the  body  is  indeed  anointed  wiUi 
visible  ointment^  but  is  also  sanctified  by  the  holy  and  quick- 
ening  Spirit :  so  St.  Gyril.  I  find  in  him  and  in  some  late  JSjf- 
nods*^  other  pretty  significations  and  allusions  madeby  tUs 
ceremony  of  chrisms.  "  Nos  autem  pro  igne  visibili,  qui^die 
Pentecostes  super  apostolos.  apparuit,  oleum  sanctum,  ma- 
teriam  nempe  ignis  ex  apostolorum  traditione,  ad  confirm- 
andum  adhibemus :"  "  This  using  of  oil  was  instead  of  the 
baptism  with  fire,  which.  Christ  baptized  bis  apostles  with  in 
Pentecost ;  and  oil,  being  the  most  proper  matter  of  fire^  is 
.therefore  used  in  confirmation." 

That  tliis  was  the  ancient  ceremony  is  without  doubt,  and 
that  the  church  had  power  to  do  so  hath  no  question,  and  I 
add,  it  was  not  unreasonable ;  for  if  ever  the  Scripture  ex- 
presses the  mysteriousness  of  a  grace  conferred  h^f  an  exte- 
rior ministry  (as  this  is,  by  imposition  of  hands),  and  repre- 
.sents  it  besides  in  the  expression  and  analogy  of  any  sensi- 
ble thing,  that  expression  drawn  into  a  ceremony  will  not 
improperly  signify  the  grace,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  did 
choose  that  for  his  own  expression  and  representment.  In 
baptism  we  are  said  to  be  "  buried  with  Christ."  The  church 
does  according  to  the  analogy  of  that  expression,  when  she 
immerges  the  catechumen  in  the  font ;  for  then  she  repre- 
sents the  same  thing  which  the  Holy  Ghost  would  have  to  be 
represented  in  that  sacrament:  the  church  did  but  the  sam^ 
thing  when  she  used  chrism  in  this  ministration.  Thisi 
speak  in  justification  of  that  ancient  practice:  but  because 
there  was  no  command  for  it,  X<fyoc  ytypafxfdvog  oinc  lori,  said 
•St.  BasiP;  ** concerning  chrism' there  is  no  written  word," 
that  is,  of  the  ceremony  there  is  not ;  be  said  it  not  of  the 
whole  rite  of  confirmation  ;  therefore  though  to  this  we  are 
all  bound, — yet  as  to  the  anointing,  the  church  is  at  liberty, 
and  hath  with  sufficient  authority  omitted  it  in  our  ministra- 

tions.  * 

In  the  liturgy  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  bishops  used 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  foreheads  of  them  that  were 
to  be  confirmed.  I  do  not  find  it  since  forbidden,  or  revoked 
by  any  expression  or  intimation,  saving  only  that  it  is  omit*- 

''  SjnoduA  Bituricen6i»,  apud  Bochcl.  lib.  1.  deoret.  Eecl.  Gal.  lit.  5. 
b  Lib.  dc  S|ifr.  S.  cip.  17. 
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ted  in  our  later  offices ;  and  therefore  it  may  seem  to  be 
permitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops^  but  yet  not  to  be 
used  unless  where  it  may  be  for  edification,  and  where  it 
may  be  by  the  consent  of  the  church,  at  least  by  interpreta- 
tion; concerning  which  I  have  nothing  else  to  interpose, 
but  that  neither  this,  nor  any  thing  else  which  is  not  of  the 
nature  and  institution  of  the  rite,  ought  to  be  done  by  pri- 
vate authority,  nor  ever  at  all  but  according  to  the  Apostle's 
rule,  eiexnf^v*^  ku)  Kara  ro^iv,  'whatsoever  is  decent,  and 
whatsoever  is  according  to  order,'  that  is  to  be  done,  and 
nothing  else :  for  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  for  the  in- 
vocating  and  giving  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  that  are  in  the 
foundation  and  institution. 


SECTION  vi: 

Many  great  Graces  and  Blessings  are  consequent  to  the  worthy 
Reception  and  due  Ministry  of  Confirmation. 

It  is  of  itself  enough,  when  it  is  fully  understood,  what  is 
said  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  at  the  first  ministration  of 
this  rite ;  ''they  received  the  Holy  Ghost;"  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  ^of  our  blessed  Saviour  himself  to  the 
apostles,  when  he  commanded  them  in  Jerusalem  to  expect 
the  verification  of  his  glorious  promise,  "  they  were  endued 
with  virtue  from  on  high ;"  that  is,  with  strength  to  perform 
their  duty :  which  although  it  is  not  to  be  understood  exclu- 
sively to  the  other  rites  and  ministries  of  the  church  of  di- 
vine appointment,  yet  it  is  properiy  and  most  signally  true, 
and  as  it  were  in  some  sense  appropriate  to  this.  For,  as 
Aquinas  "^  well  discourses,  the  grace  of  Christ  is  not  tied  to 
the  sacraments ;  but  even  this  spiritual  strength  and  virtue 
from  on  high  can  be  had  without  confirmation  :  as  without 
baptism  remission  of  sins  may  be  had ;  and  yet  we  believe 
one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins;  and  one  confirmation 
for  the  obtaining  this  virtue  from  on  high,  tliis  strength  of  th? 
Spirit.  But  it  is  so  appropriate  to  it  by  promise  anc)»  pecu- 
liarity of  ministration,  that  as,  without  the  desire  of  baptism, 
our  sins  are  not  pardoned,  so  without  at  least  the  desire  of 

^  P«rt  3.  q«.  72.  art.  6.  id  prim. 
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Gonfirmatioo,  we  cannot  receive  this  virtue  from  on  higbj^ 
wbiqh  is  appointed  to  descend  in  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit* 
It  is  true,  the  ministry  of  the  holy  eucharist  is  greatly  ef- 
fective to  this  purpose ;  imd  therefore  in  the  ages  of  mar- 
tyts  the  bishops  were  careful  to  give  the  people  the  holy 
communion  frequently.  **  Ut  quos  tutos  esse  contra  adversa- 
rium  volebant»  munimento  Dominicee  saturitatis  armarent,'* 
as  St.  Cyprian  ^  with  his  colleagues  wrote  to  Cornelius ;  '^  that 
those  whom  they  would  have  to  be  safe  against  the  conten- 
tions of  their  adversaries,  they  should  arm  them  with  the 
guards  and  defences  of  the  Lord's  fulness."  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  for  the  more  perfect 
Christians,  and  it  is  for  the  increase  of  the  graces  received 
formerly,  and  therefore  it  is  for  remission  of  sins,  and  yet  is 
no  prejudice  to  the  necessity  of  baptism,  whose  proper  work 
is  remission  of  sins ;  and  therefore  neither  does  it  make  con- 
firmation unnecessary  :  for  it  renews  the  work  of  both  the 
precedent  rites,  and  repairs  the  breaches,  and  adds  new 
energy,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  dispensations,  and  is  re- 
newed often,  whereas  the  others  are  but  once. 

Excellent  therefore  are  the  words  of  John  Gerson,  *  the 
famous  chancellor  of  Paris,  to  this  purpose :  "  It  may  be 
said  that  in  one  way  of  speaking  confirmation  is  necessary, 
and  in  another  it  is  not.  Confirmation  ia  not  necessary  as 
baptism  and  repentance,  for  without  these  salvation  cannot 
be  had.  This  necessity  is  absolute ;  but  there  is  a  condi- 
tional necessity.  Thus  if  a  man  would  not  become  weak,  it  ia 
necessary  that  he  eat  his  meat  well.  And  so  confirmation  is 
necessary,  that  the  spiritual  life  and  the  health,  gotten  in 
baptism,  may  be  preserved  in  strength  against  our  spiritual 
enemies.  For  this  is  given  for  strength.  Hence  is  that  saying 
of  Hugo  de  St.  Victore ;  '  What  does  it  profit  that  thou  art 
nused  up  by  baptism,  if  thou  art  not  able  to  stand  by  confirma- 
tion f  ^ot  that  baptism  is  not  of  value  unto  salvation  with- 
out ooiafi.rmation;  but  because  he  who  is  not  confirmed,  will 
easily  fall,  and  too  readily  perish."  The  Spirit  of  God  comes 
whick  way  he  pleases,  but  we  are  tied  to  use  his  own  econo- 
my, and  eipect  the  blessings  appointed  by  his  own  minis- 
tries: and  because  to  prayer  is  promised  we  shall  receive 
whatever  we  ask,  we  may  fu^  well  omit  the  receiving  the  holy 

*  BpuU  M.  '  In  Opmo.  Aar.  d«  CgoiroMt. 
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dQcharisty  pretending  that  prayer  alone  will  procnre  tint 
blessings  expected  in  the  other, — ^as  well,  I  say,  as  omit  con- 
firmatioh,  because  we  hope  to  be  strengthened  and  receive 
▼irtue  from  on  high  by  the  use  of  the  supper  of  the  Lord. 
Let  us  use  all  the  ministries  of  grace  in  their  season;  for 
<'  we  know  not  which  shall  prosper,  this  or  that,  or  whether 
they  shall  be  both  alike  good :"  this  only  we  know,  that  the 
ministries  which  God  appoints,  are  the  proper  seasons  and 
opportunities  of  grace. 

This  power  from  on  high,  which  is  the  proper  blessing 
of  confirmation,  was  expressed,  not  only  in  speaking  with 
tongues  and  doing  miracles, — for  much  of  this  they  had  be- 
fore they  received  the  Holy  Ghost, — but  it  was  effected  in  spi- 
ritual and  internal  strengths ;  they  were  not  only  enabled  for 
the  service  of  the  church,  but  were  endued  with  courage,  and 
wisdom,  and  Christian  fortitude,  and  boldness,  to  confess 
the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  unity  of  heart  and  mind, 
singleness  of  heart,  and  joy  in  God;  when  it  was  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  church,  miracles  were  done  in  confirmations; 
and  St.  Bernard,  in  the  life  of  St.  Malachias,  tells  that  St. 
Malchus,  bishop  of  Lismore  in  Ireland,  confirmed  a  lunatic 
child,  and  at  the  same  time  cured  him  :  but  such  things  as 
these  are  extra-regular  and  contingent.  This  which  we  speak 
of,  is  a  regular  ministry,  and  must  have  a  regular  effect. 

St.  Austin  said  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  confirmation  was 
given  "addilatanda  ecclesiee  primordia,"  "  for  the  propagat- 
ing Christianity  in  the  beginnings  of  the  church."-^St.  Je- 
rome says,  it  was ''  propter  honorem  sacerdotii,*'  "  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  priesthood.'' — Ambrose  says,  it  was ""  ad  confirma^ 
tionem  unitatis  in  ecclesia  Cbristi;"  "  for  the  confirmation  of 
unity  in  the  church  of  Christ." — And  they  all  say  true :  bat 
the  first  was  by  the  miraculous  consignations^  which  did  a&> 
company  this  ministry;  and  the  other  two  were  by  reason  that 
the  mysteries  were  ra  irporsXca^lvra  irh  rov  brurKSww^  they 
were  appropriated  to  the  ministry  of  the  bishop,  ^o  is 
'  caput  unitatis,' '  the  head,'  the  last  resort,  the  firmament  *  of 
unity'  in  the  church.  These  effects  were  regular  indeed,  but 
they  were  incident  and  accidental :  there  are  effects  yet  more 
proper,  and  of  greater  excellency. 

Now  if  we  will  understand  in  general  what  excellent 
fruits  are  consequent  to  this  dispensation,  we  may  best  re- 
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ceive  the  notice  of  them  from  the  fountftin  itself,  our  blessed 
Saviour.  "  He  that  believes,  out  of  his  belly  (as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith  ')  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  waters.  But  this  he 
spdce  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  re- 
ceive."— This  is  evidently  spoken  of  the  Spirit,  which  came 
down  in  Pentecost,  which  was  promised  to  all  that  should 
believe  in  Christ,  and  which  the  apostles  ministered  by  im- 
position of  hands,  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  being  the  exposi- 
tor ;  and  it  can  signify  no  less,  but  that  a  spring  of  life 
should  be  put  into  the  heart  of  the  confirmed,  to  water  the 
plants  of  God  ;  that  they  should  become  'trees,'  not  only 
'  planted  by  the  water-side'  (for  so  it  was  in  David's  time» 
and  in  all  the  ministry  of  the  Old  Testament);  but  having'  a 
river  of  living  water'  within  them  to  make  them  '  fruitful  of 
good  works,'  and  '  bringing  their  fruit  in  due  season,  fruits 
worthy  of  amendment  of  life.' 

1.  But  the  principal  thing  is  thid :  confirmation  is  the 
consummation  and  perfection,  the  corroboration  and  strength, 
of  baptism  and  baptismal  grace  ;  for  in  baptism  we  under- 
take to  dolour  duty,  but  in  confirmation  we  receive  strength 
to  do  it;  in  baptism  others  promise  for  us,  in  confirmation  we 
undertake  for  ourselves,  we  ease  our  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers of  their  burden,  and  take  it  upon  our  own  shoul- 
ders, together  with  the  advantage  of  the  prayers  of  the  bi- 
shop and  all  the  church  made  then  on  our  behalf;  in  bap- 
tism we  give  up  our  names  to  Christ,  but  in  confirmation  we 
put  our  seal  to  the  profession,  and  God  puts  his  seal  to  the 
promise.  It  is  very  remarkable  what  St.  Paul  says  of  the 
beginnings  of  our  being  Christians,  6  r^c  apx^^  ^^  Xpiaroi 
Xoyocy  **  the  word  of  the.beginning  of  Christ  ^ :''  Christ  begins 
with  us,  he  gives  us  his  word,  and  admits  us,  and  we  by  others, 
hands  are  brought  in,  r6iroc  StSaxiic  ck  fiv  irapcSoOiyre,  it  is  the 
*'  form  of  doctrine,  unto  whichje  were  delivered."  (3ajetan 
observes  right,  that  this  is  a  new  and  emphatical  way  of 
speaking:  we  are  wholly  immerged  in  our  fundaments; 
other  things  are  delivered  to  us,  but  we  are  delivered  up 
unto  these.  This  is  done  in  baptism  and  catechism ;  and 
what  was  the  event  of  it  ?  "  Being  then  made  free  from  sin» 
ye  became  the  servants  of  righteousness^."  Your  baptism 
was  for  the  remission  of  sins  there,  and  then  ye  were  made 

f  Joho,  vii.  SB.  9  Ron.  vi.  17.  »  V«r.  18. 
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free  from  that  bondage :  and  what  then  I  why  tbea  in  tbe 
next  place»  when  ye  came  to  conamnmate  this  procedure, 
when  the  baptized  was  confirmed,  then  he  became  a  servant 
of  ri^teousnessy  that  is»  then  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon 
you«  enabled  you  to  walk  in  the  Spirit ;  then  the  seed  of  God 
was  thrown  into  your  hearts  by  a  celestial  influence.  '^  Spi> 
rituB  Sanctas  in  baptisterio  plenitudinem  tribuit  ad  innocen- 
tiam«  sed  in  confirmatione  augmentum  prsdstat  ad  gratiam/' 
said  Eusebius  Emissenus^:  "  In  baptism  we  are  made  inno- 
cent, in  confirmation  we  receive  the  increase  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace ;"  in  that  we  are  regenerated  unto  life,  in  this  we  are 
strengthened  unto  battle.  "  Dono  sapienti®  illuminamur, 
sdificamur,  enidimur,  instruimur,  confirmamur,  ut  ilUm 
Sancti  Spirit&s  vocem  audire  possimus,  Intellectum  tibi  dabo, 
et  instruam  te  in  hac  vit&  quA  gradieris,"  said  P.  Melchiades  ^; 
**  We  are  enlightened  by  the  gift  of  wisdom,  we  are  built  up, 
taught,  instructed,  and  confirmed  ;  so  that  we  may  hear  that 
voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  1  will  give  unto  thee  an  understand* 
ing  heart,  and  teach  thee  in  the  way  wherein  thou  shalt 
walk :"  for  so, 

Signarl  popolot  •Ifnso  {Hjn^nora  avDclOt 
Miraods  firtntit  opm  '  '; 

••  It  is  a  work  of  great  and  wonderful  power,  when  the  holy 
pledge  of  God  is  poured  forth  upon  the  people." — This  is 
that  power  from  on  high,  which  first  descended  in  Pentecost 
and  aHierward  was  ministered  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  the 
apostolical  and  episcopal  hands,  and  comes  after  the  other 
gift  of  remission  of  sins.  ''  Vides  qu6d  non  simpliciter  hoc 
fit,  sed  mult&  opus  est  virtute,  ut  detur  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Non 
enim  idem  est  assequi  remissionem  peccatorum,  et  accipere 
Tirtutem  illam,'*  said  St.  Chrysostom  *" :  "  You  see  that  this 
is  not  easily  done,  but  there  is  need  of  much  power  from  on 
high  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  it  is  not  all  one  to  obtain 
remission  of  sins,  and  to  have  received  this  virtue  or  power 
from  above.** — "Quamvis  enim  continu5  transitnris  sufficiant 
regenerationis  beneficia,  victuris  tamen  necessaria  sunt  con- 
firmationis  auxilia,"  said  Melchiades  :  **  Although  to  them 
that  die  presently,  the  benefits  of  regeneration  (baptismal) 

*  8erm.  d«  Pe»leoo»te. 

^  Habclar  apud  Gratian.  de  Coosecral.  disl.  5.  c.  S})iritus  S. 

*  Tcrtnl.  ad? era.  Marciun.  lib.  U  Cur.  o.  J.        "•  Uonil.  iS»  in  Aeta. 
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are  siifficteiit»  yet  to  them  that  live  the  auxilieries  ofcoofinar 
ation  are  neoeesary." — For,  according  to  that  eayiag  of  St. 
Leo,  in. his  epistle  to  Nicetas  the  bishop  of  Aquileta,  conn- 
manding  that  heretics  returning  to  the  church  should  be  con- 
firmed with  inrooatioQ  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  impositicm  of 
handsi  *^  they  have  only  received  the  form  of  baptism  '  sine 
sanctificationis  virtute/  'without  the  virtue  of  fiiftnctification;' " 
meaning,  that  this  is  the  proper  effect  of  confirmation.  For, 
in  short,  "  although  the  newly-listed  soldiers  in  human  war^- 
fare  are  enrolled  in  the  number  of  them  that  are  to  fight,  yet 
they  are  not  brought  to  battle  till  they  be  more  trained  and 
exercised.  So  although  by  baptism  every  one  is  ascribed 
into  the  catalogue  of  believers,  yet  he  receives  more  strength 
and  grace  for  the  sustaining  and  overcoming  the  temptations 
of  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  only  by  imposition  of 
the  bishops'  hands  :" — ^They  are  words  which  I  borrowed 
from  a  late  synod  at  Rbeims. — ^That  is  the  first  remark  of 
blessing,  in  confirmation  we  receive  strength  to  do  all  that 
which  was  for  us  undertaken  in  baptism :  for  the  apostles 
themselves  (a^  the  holy  fathers  observe)  were  timorous  ia 
the  fiiith  until  they  were  confirmed  in  Pentecost ;  but  after 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  they  waxed  valiant  in  the 
faith,  and  in  all  their  spiritual  combats. 

2.  In  confirmation  we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the 
earnest  of  our  inheritance,  as  the  seal  of  our  salvation :  Kcr* 
Xoufuv  <rf^pay(Bay  wc  wvrnpti^iv  koI  Tijg  Se^nrorctac  oi|/uc(«i#(nv« 
aaiUi  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  "  We  therefore  call  it  a  seal  or 
signature,  as  being  a  guard  and  custody  to  us,  and  a  sign  of 
the  Lord's  dominion  over  us." — ^The  confirmed  person  is 
wpd^oTov  ia^payiafUvov,  *  a  sheep  that  is  marked,' — which 
thieves  do  not  so  easily  steal  and  carry  away.  To  the  same 
purpose  are  those  words  of  Theodoret^:  'Auo^miaov  <Raiir&i» 
riic kpi^  fiwrayMylae»  ivy  oi  rtkoifitvoi,  fitra  rqv  ipvfiwiv rov 
T9Ppavv€v,  KoL  rifv  rov  /3a(nXI<oc  bfiokoyi^v*  oiovtl  tr^aylda  nva 
fimtfOUKriv  Slxovroi  rov  HvevfuariKOv  fivpoti  to  xp(<yju«,  ore  Iv 
riwi^  Ttjf  ftipi^  rriv  aoparov  rov  aylov  HvtifiOTOQ  X^^^  viroSr- 
Xifiivoi*  **  Remember  that  holy  mystagogy,  in  which  they 
who  were  initiated,  after  the  renouncing  that  tyrant"  (the 
devil  and  all  his  works),  "  and  the  confession  of  the  true 
king'*  (Jeaus  Christ),  ''have  received  the  chrism  of  spiritual 

»  Conmciib  in  CanUe.  o.  i.  n. 
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unction  like  a  royal  fiignattirei  by  that  unctioni  M  in  a  sha- 
dow, perceiving  the  inTisible  grace  of  the  most  Holy  Spi- 
rit."— ^That  is,  in  confirmation  we  are  sealed  for  the  service 
of  God  and  unto  the  day  of  redemption ;  then  it  is  that  the 
seal  of  God  is  had  by  us. '  the  Lord  knoweth  who  are  his/ — 
*'  Quomodo  ver^  dices,  Dei  sum,  si  notas  non  produxeris  V* 
said  St.  BasiH';  **  How  can  any  man  say,  I  am  God's  sheep, 
unless  he  produce  the  marks  r"— "  Signati  estis  Spiritu  pro- 
missionis  per  sanctissimum  divinum  Spiritum,  Domini  grex 
effecti  sumus,"  said  Theophylact:  "When  we  are  thus 
sealed  by  the  most  holy  and  divine  Spirit  of  promise,  then 
we  are  truly  of  the  Lord's  flock,  and  marked  with  his  seal :" 
that  is,  when  we  are  rightly  confirmed,  then  he  descends  in- 
to our  souls ;  and  though  he  does  not  operate,  it  may  be, 
presently,  but  as  the  reasonable  soul  works  in  its  due  time, 
and  by  the  order  of  nature,  by  opportunities  and  new  fer- 
mentations and  actualities ;  so  does  the  Spirit  of  God ;  when 
he  is  brought  into  use,  when  he  is  prayed  for  with  love  and 
assiduity,  when  he  is  caressed  tenderly,  when  he  is  used 
lovingly,  when  we  obey  his  motions  readily,  when  we  de- 
light in  bis  words  greatly, — then  we  find  it  true,  that  the 
soul  had  a  new  life  put  into  her,  a  principle  of  perpetual  ac- 
tions :  but  the  tree  planted  by  the  water-side  does  not  pre- 
sently bear  fruit,  but '  in  its  due  season.'  By  this  Spirit  we 
are  then  sealed ;  that  whereas  God  hath  laid  up  an  inhecit- 
ance  for  us  in  the  kingdom  of.  heaven,  and  in  the  faith  of 
that  we  must  live  and  labour,  to  confirm  this  faith  God. hath 
given  us  this  pledge,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  witness  to  lis, 
and  tells  us  by  his  holy  comforts,  by  the  peace  of  Gk)d,  and 
the  quietness  and  refreshments  of  a  good  conscience,  ih«t 
God  is  our  Father,  that  we  are  his  sons  and  daughters,  and 
shaUbe  coheirs  with  Jesus  in  his  eternal  kingdom.  In  bap- 
tism we  are  made  the  sons  of  God,  but  we  receive  the  witmess 
and  testimony  of  it  in  confirmation.  This  is  6  napwcXirnic 
the  Holy  Ghost '  the  Comforter,'  this  is  he  whom  Christ  pio- 
mised  and  did  send  in  Pentecost,  and  was  afterward  minis- 
tered and  conveyed  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands :  and 
by  this  Spirit  he  makes  the  confessors  bold,  and  the  martyrs 
valiant,  and  the  tempted  strong,  and  tlie  virgins  to  persevere, 
and  widows  to  sing  his  praises  and  his  glories.    And  this  is 
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that  excellency  Which  the  church  of  God  called  '  the  L6rd*B 
seal/  and  teaches  to  be  imprinted  in  confirmation :  rh  rAciov 
^Xaierfipiov,  rnv  0^07(80  rov  Kvfiov, '  a  perfect  phylactery' 
.or  goard,  eren  '  the  Lord's  seal ;'  so  Eusebius  calls  it. 

I  will  not  be  so  citrious  as  to  enter  into  a  discourse  of 
the  philosophy  of  this :  but  I  shall  say,  that  they  who  are 
curioQs  in  the  secrets  of  nature^  and  observe  external  signa- 
tures in  stones^  plants,  fruits^  and  shells,  of  which  naturalists 
xnake  many  observations  and  observe  strange  effects,  and 
the  mofe  internal  signatures  in  minerals  and  living  bodies, 
of  which  chemists  discburse  strange  secrets,  may  easily,  if 
they  please,  consider  that  it  is  infinitely  credible,  that  in 
higher  essences,  even  in  spirits,  there  may  be  signatures 
proportionable,  wrought  more  immediately  and  to  greater 
purposes  by  a  divine  hand.    I  only  point  at  this,  and  so 
pass  it  over,  as,  it  may  be,  fit  for  every  man's  consideration. 
And  now  if  any  man  shall  say,  we  see  no  such  things  as 
you  talk  of,  and  find  the  confirmed  people  the  same  after  as 
before,  no  better  and  no  wiser,  not  richer  in  gifts,  not  more 
adorned  with  graces,  nothing  more  zealous  for  Christ's 
kingdom,  not  more  comforted  with  hope,  or  established  by 
faith,  dr  bdilt  up  with  charity ;  they  neither  speak  better, 
nor  live  better ;  what  then  i  Does  it  therefore  follow  thai 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  given  in  confirmation  ?  Nothing  less. 
For  is  not  Christ  given  us  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^a 
supper  f  Do  not  we  receive  his  body  and  his  blood?  Are  we 
not  made  all  one  with  Christ,  and  he  with  us  i  And  yet  it  is 
too  true,  that  when  we  arise  from  that  holy  feast,  thousands 
there  are  that  find  no  change.    But  there  are  in  this  two 
things  to  be  considered. 

One  is,  that  the  changes  which  are  wrought  upon  our 
souls  are  not,  after  the  manner  of  nature,  visible,  and  sensi- 
ble, and.  with  observation.  "The  kingdom  of  God  cometb 
not  with  observation :"  for  it  is  within  you,  and  is  only  dis- 
cerned spiritually,  and  produces  its  effects  by  the  method  of 
heaven,:  and  is  first  apprehended  by  faith,  and  is  endeared 
by  charity,  and  at  last  is  understood  by  holy  and  kind  ex- 
periences. And  in  this  there  is  no  more  objection  against 
confirmation  than  against  baptism,  or  the  Lord's  supper,  or 
any  oth^r  ministry  evangelical. 

The  other  thing  is  this :  if  we  do  not  find  the  efiects  of 
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the  Spirit  in  confirmation/it  is  our  faults.  Pot  be  is  received 
by  moral  instrmnents^  and  is  intended  only  as  a  help  to 
our  endeaToors,  to  onr  labours  and  onr  prayers^  to  onr  coa<- 
tentions  and  onr  mortifications,  to  our  faith  tod  to  our  hope, 
to  our  patience  and  to  our  charity.  "  Non  adjuvari  dicitur, 
qui  nihil  fiicit/'  ''  He  that  does  nodiing,  cannot  be  said  to 
be  helped/'  Unless  we  in  these  instances  do  onr  part  of  the 
work,  it  wiU  be  no  wondet ,  if  we  lose  his  pari  of  l^e  co-opera- 
tion and  superrening  blessings  He  that  comes  utader  the  bi^* 
shop's  hands  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  come 
with  holy  desires  and  a  longing  soul,  with  an  open  hand  and 
a  prepared  heart;  he  will  purify  the  house  of  the  Spirit  for 
the  entertainment  of  so  divine  a  guest ;  he  will  receive  him 
with  humility,  and  follow  him  with  obedience,  and  delight 
him  with  purities :  and  he  that  does  thus,  let  him  make  the 
objection  if  he  can,  and  tell  me,  does  he  'say  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord  i'  He  cannot  say  this  '  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost/ — Does 
lie  love  his  brother?  If  he  does,  then '  the  Spirit  of  God  abides 
in  him.* — Is  Jesus  Christ  formed  in  himf  Does  he  lire  by  the 
laws  of  the  Spirit  ?  Does  he  obey  his  commands  i  Does  he 
attend  his  motions?  Hath  he  no  earnest  desires  to  senre  Qod  ? 
If  he  have  not,  then  in  vain  hath  he  received  either  baptism 
Of  confirmation.  But  if  he  have,  it  is  certain  that  of  himself 
he  cannot*  do  these  things :  he  '  cannot  of  himself  think  a 
good  thought/  Does  he  therefore  think  well  ?  That  is  from 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

To  conclude  this  inquiry :  ''  the  Holy  Ghost  is  pro- 
mised to  all  men  to  profit  withal  p  ;"  that  is  plain  in  Scrip- 
tore.  Confirmation,  or  prayer  and  imposition  of  the  bishop's 
hand,  is  the  solemnity  and  rite  used  in  Scripture  for  Ae 
conye3^ng  of  that  promise,  and  the  efiect  is  felt  in  all  the 
sanctifioations  and  changes  of  the  soul ;  and  he  that  denies 
these  things  hath  not  faith,  nor  the  true  notices  of  religion, 
or  the  Spirit  of  Christianity.  Hear  what  the  Scriptures  yet 
further  say  in  this  mystery  :  "  Now  he  which  confirmeth  or 
stablisheth  us  with  you  in  Christ,  and  hath  anointed  ns,  is 
God :  who  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts  V  Here  is  a  description  of  the  whole  mys-' 
t«rious  part  of  this  rite.  God  is  the  author  of  the  grace :  the 
apostles  and  all  Christians  are  the  suscipients,  and  receive 
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this  grace :  by  this  grace  we  are  adopted  and  incorporated 
into  Christ :  God  hath  anointed  ns ;  that  is,  he  bath  given 
us  this  nnction  from  above,  **  he  hath  sealed  ns  by  his  Spi* 
rit/'  made  ns  his  own,  bored  our  ears  through,  made  us  free 
by  his  perpetual  service,  and  hath  done  all  these  things  in 
token  of  a  greater;  he  hath  given  us  his  Spirit  to  testify  to 
ns  that  he  will  give  us  of  his  glory.  These  words  of  St.  Paul, 
besMles  that  they  evidently  contain  in  them  the  spiritual 
part  of  this  ritual,  are  also  expounded  of  the  rite  and  sacra- 
mental itself  by  St.  Ghrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Theophy-^ 
lact,  that  I  may  name  no  more.  For  in  this  mystery, 
'*  Cbristos  nos  efficit,  et  misericordiam  Dei  nobis  annunciat 
per  Spiritnm  Sanctum,"  said  St.  John  Damascen ' ;  "he 
makes  ns  his  anointed  ones,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  he  de- 
clares his  eternal  mercy  towards  ns." — ^''Nolite  tangere 
Cbristos  meos,"  ''Touch  not  mine  anointed  ones." — ^For 
when  we  have  this  signature  of  the  Lord  upon  us,  the  devils 
cannot  come  near  to  hurt  ns,  unless  we  consent  to  their 
temptations,  and  drive  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from  us. 


SECTION  VII. 


Of  Prqfaration  to  Confirmation,  and  the  Circumstances  of 

receiving  it. 

If  confirmation  have  such  gracious  effects,  why  do  we  con- 
firm little  .children,  whom  in  all  reason  we  cannot  suppose  to 
be  capable  and  receptive  of  such  graces  ?  It  will  be  no  an* 
swer  to  this,  if  we  say,  that  this  very  question  is  asked  con'^ 
ceming  the  baptism  of  infants,  to  which  as  great  effects  are 
consequent,  even  pardon  of  all  our  sins,  and  the  new  birth 
and  regeneration  of  the  soul  unto  Christ:  for  in  theee  things 
the  soul  is  wholly  passive,  and  nothing  is  required  of  th^ 
snscipient  but  that  he  put  in  no  bdr  against  the  grace ;  which 
becanse  infants  cannot  do,  they  are  capable  of  baptism  ;  but 
it  fbllows  not,  that  therefore  they  are  capable  of  conftrma* 
tion,  because  tfiis  does  suppose  them  such  as  to  need  new 
assistances,  and  is  a  new  profession,  and  a  personal  under- 
taking, and  therefore  requires  personal  abilities,  and  cannot 
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he  done  by  others,  as  in  the  case  of  baptifiiti.  The  eida 
given  in  confirmation  are  in  order  to  onr  contention  and  our 
danger,  our  temptation  and  spiritual  warfare;  and  there- 
fore it  will  not  seem  equally  reasonable  to  confirm  children 
as  to  baptize  them. 

To  this  I  answer,  that,  in  the  primitive  church,  confirma- 
tion was  usually  administered  at  the  same  time  with  bap- 
tism; for  we  find  many  records,  that  when  the  office  of 
baptism  was  finished,  and  the  baptized  person  divested  of 
the  white  robe,  the  person  was  carried  again  to  the  bishop 
to  be  confirmed,  as  I  have  already  shewn  out  of*  Dionysius 
and  divers  others.  The  reasons  why  anciently  they  were 
ministered  immediately  after  one  another  is,  not  only  be- 
cause the  most  of  them  that  were  baptized,  were  of  years  to 
choose  their  religion,  and  did  so,  and  therefore  were  capable 
of  all  that  could  be  consequent  to  baptism,  or  annexed  to  it, 
or  ministered  with  it,  and  therefore  were  also  at  the  same  time 
communicated  as  well  as  confirmed ; — but  also  because  the 
solemn  baptisms  were  at  solemn  times  of  the  year,  at  Easter 
only  and  Whitsuntide,  and  only  in  the  cathedral  or  bishops' 
church  in  the  chief  city ;  whither  when  the  catechumens  came, 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  the  bishop's  presence,  they  took 
the  advantage  "  ut  sacramento  utroque  renascantur,"  as  St. 
Cyprian's  expression  is, "  that  they  might  be  regenerated  by 
boUi  the  mysteries,"  and  they  also  bad'the  third  added,  viz. 
the  holy  eucharist. 

This  simultaneous  ministration  hath  occasioned  some 
few  of  late  to  mistake  confirmation  for  a  part  of  baptism,  but 
no  distinct  rite,  or  of  distinct  efi*ect,  save  only  that  it  gave 
ornament  and  complement  or  perfection  to  the  other.  But 
this  is  infinitely  confuted  by  the  very  first  ministry  of  con- 
firmation in  the  world:  for  there  was  a  great  interval  between 
St.  Philip's  baptizing  and  the  apostles  confirming'  the  Sama- 
ritans ;  where  also  the  difference  is  made  wider  by  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  minister ;  and  a  deacon  did  one,  none  but  an 
apostle  and  his  successor  a  bishop  could  do  the  other :  and 
this  being  of  so  universal  a  practice  and  doctrine  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  any  learned  men 
could  sufier  an  error  in  so  apparent  a  case.  It  is  also  clear  in 
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two  other  great  remarkB  of  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church.  The  one  is  of  them  who  were,  baptized  in  their  sick- 
nesSy  the  ol  iv  v6at^  9ropaXa/ti/3avovrEc«  koL  ilra  avaoravrcc* 
when  they  recovered  they  were  commanded  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed  ;  which  appears  i^'the 
thirty-eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,  and  the  forty- 
sixth  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea^  which  I  have  before 
cited  upon  other  occasions  :  the  other  is,  that  of  heretics  re- 
turning to  the  church,  who  were  confirmed  not  only  long 
after  baptism,  but  after  their  apostasy  and  their  conversion. 

For  although  episcopal  confirmi^tion  was  the  enlargement 
of  baptismal  grace,  and  commonly  administered  the  same  day, 
yet  it  was  done  by  interposition  of  distinct  ceremonies,  and 
not  immediately  in  time.  Honorius  Augustodunensis  ^  tells 
that  when  the  baptized  on  the  eighth  day  had  laid  aside  their 
mitres,  or  proper  habit  used  in  baptism,  then  they  were 
usually  confirmed,  or  consigned  with  chrism  in  the  forehead 
by  the  bishop.  And  when  children  were  baptized  irregularly, 
or  besides  the  ordinary  way,  in  villages  and  places  distant 
from  the  bishop,  confirmation  was  deferred,  said  Durandus. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  this  afiair  did  not  last  long  without  va- 
riety :  sometimes  they  ministered  both  together ;  sometimes 
at  greater,  sometimes  at  lesser  distances ;  and  it  was  left  in- 
different in  the  church  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  or  the  third, 
according  to  the  opportunity  and  the  discretion  of  the  bishop. 

But  afterward  in  the  middle  and  descending  ages  it  grew 
to  be  a  question,  not  whether  it  were  lawful  or  not,  but  which 
were  better,  to  confirm  infants,  or  to  stay  to  their  childhood 
or  to  their  riper  years.  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  and  some 
others,  say,  it  is  best  that  they  be  confirmed  in  their  infancy, 
"  quia  dolus  non  esty  nee  obicem  ponunt,"  "  they  are  then 
without  craft,  and  cannot  hinder"  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  them.  And  indeed  it  is  most  agreeable  with' the 
primitive  practice,  that  if  they  were  baptized  in  infancy,  they 
should  then  also  be  confirmed ;  according  to  that  of  the  fa- 
mous epistle  of  Melchiades  to  the  bishops  of  Spain, ''  Iti 
conjuncta  sunt  hesc  duo  sacramenta,  ut  ab  invicem,  nisi 
morte  pr»veniente,  non  possint  separari,  et  unum  sine  altero 
t}i&  perfici  non  potest."  Where  although  he  expressly  af- 
firms the  rites  to  be  two,  yet  unless  it  be  in  cases  of  neces- 
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sity,  they  are  not  to  be  seyered,  and  one  without  the  other 
is  not  perfect ;  which,  in  the  sense  formerly  mentioned,  is 
true,  and  so  to  be  understood, — that  to  him  who  is  baptized 
and  is  not  confirmed,  something  yery  considerable  is  wanting, 
and»therefore  they  ought  to  be  joined,  though  not  immedi- 
ately, yet  ei'xp6vwgt  according  to  reasonable  occasions  and 
accidental  causes.  But  in  this  there  must  needs  be  a  liberty 
in  the  church,  not  only  for  the  former  reasons,  but  also  be* 
cause  the  apostles  themselves  were  not  confirmed  till  after 
they  had  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Others  therefore  say,  that  to  confirm  them  of  riper  years  is 
with  more  edification.  The  confession  of  fiuth  is  more  yo- 
luntary,  the  election  is  wiser,  the  submission  to  Christ's  dis- 
cipline is  more  acceptable,  and  they  have  more  need,  and 
can  make  better  use  of  their  strength  then  derived  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Ood  upon  them :  and  to  this  purpose  it  is 
commanded  in  the  canon  law,  that  they  who  are  confirmed 
should  be' perfect®  setatis/' of  full  age ;'  upon  which  the  gloss" 
says,  **  Perfectam  vocat  fortd  duodecim  annorum ;'' "  Twelve 
years  old  was  a  full  age,  because,  at  those  years,  they  might 
then  be  admitted  to  the  lower  services  in  the  church.*' — ^But 
the  reason  intimated  and  implied  by  the  canon  is,  because 
of  the  preparation  to  it ;  "  they  must  come  ficisting,  and  they 
must  make  public  confession  of  their  faith." — And  indeed 
that  they  should  do  so  is  matter  of  great  edification,  as  also 
are  the  advantages  of  choice,  and  other  preparatory  abilities 
and  dispositions  above  mentioned.  They  are  matter  of  edi- 
fication, I  say,  when  they  are  done ;  but  then  the  delaying  of 
them  so  long  before  they  be  done,  and  the  wanting  the  aids 
of  the  Holy  Ohost  conveyed  in  that  ministry,  ate  yery  preju- 
dicial, and  are  not  matter  of  edification. 

But  therefore  there  is  a  third  way,  which  the  church  of 
England  and  Ireland  follows,  and  that  is,  that  after  infancy, 
but  yet  before  they  understand  too  much  of  sin,  and  when  they 
can  competently  understand  the  fundamentals  of  religion, 
then  it  is  good  to  bring  them  to  be  confirmed,  that  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  may  prevent  their  youthful  sins,  and  Christ  by  his 
word  and  by  his  Spirit  may  enter  and  take  possession  at 
the  same  time.  And  thus  it  was  in  the  church  of  England 
long  since  provided  and  commanded  by  the  laws  of  King  Ed- 
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gar  ',  cap* .  15.  ''  at  nullas  ab  episcopo  oooflrmari  diu  nimi- 
ikm  detrect&rit/'  **  that  noqe  sbQuld  too  long  put  off  his 
being  confirmed  by  the  bishop  ;"  that  is,  as  is  best  expound- 
ed by  the  perpetual  practice,  almost  eyer  since,  as  soon  as 
eyer,  by  catechism  and  competent  instruction,  they  were 
prepared,  it  should  not  be  deferred.  If  it  have  been  omitted 
(as  of  late  years  it  hath  been  too  much)^  as  we  do  in  baptism, 
90  in  this  also,  it  may  be  tdien  at  any  age,  even  after  they 
have  received  the  Lord's  supper  ;  as  I  observed  before  in  the 
practice,  and  example  of  the  apostles  themselves,  which  in 
this  is  an  abundant  warrant :  but  still  the  sooner  the  better : 
I  mean,  after  that  reason  begins  to  dawn :  but  ever  it  must 
be  taken  care  of,  that  the  parents  and  godfathers,  Uie  minis- 
ters and  masters,  see  that  the  children  be  catechised  and  well 
instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  their  religon. 

For  this  is  the  necessary  preparation  to  the  most  advan- 
tageous reception  of  this  holy  ministry.  ''  In  ecdesiis  potis- 
simi^  Latinis  non  nisi  adultiore  setate  pueros  admitti  vide- 
mus,  vel  banc  cert&  ob  causam,  ut  parentibus,  susceptoribus 
et  ecclesiarum  prefectis  occasio  detur  pueros  de  fide,  quam 
in  baptismo  professi  sunt,  diligentiiks  instituendi  et  admo- 
nendi,''  said  the  excellent  Cassander'.  In  the  Latin  churches 
they  admit  children  in  some  ripeness  of  age,  that  they  may 
be  more  diligently  taught  and  instructed  in  the  faith.  And 
to  this  sense  agree  St.  Austin  %  Walafridus  Strabo,  Ruardus 
Lovaniensis,  and  Mr.  Calvin. 

For  this  was  ever  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  to 
be  infinitely  careful  of  catechising  those  who  came  and  de- 
sired to  be  admitted  to  this  holy  rite ;  they  used  exorcisms  or 
catechisms  to  prepare  them  to  baptism  and  confirmation.  I 
said  exorcisms  or  catechisms,  for  they  were  the  same  thing ; 
if  4he  notion  be  new,  yet  I  the  more  willingly  declare  it,  not 
ddy  to  firee  the  primitive  church  from  the  suspicion  of  su- 
perstition in  using  charms  or  exorcisms  (according  to  the  mo- 
dem sense  of  the  word),  or  casting  of  the  devil  out  of  inno- 
cent children,  but  also  to  remonstrate  the  perpetual  practice 
of  catechising  children  in  the  eldest  and  best  times  of  the 
church.  Thus  the  QredL scholiast  upon  Harmenopulus  renders 
the  word  f^morac  by  Konixirrac*  tile  primitive  *  exorcist'  was 

>  A.  D.  967.  y  CoptnlUtjonM,  o»p.  9. 
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the  '  catechiBt :'  and  Balsamon  upon  the  twenty-eixth  canon 
of  the  council  of  Laodicea  Bays,  that  to  exorcise  ia  nothing 
bat  to  catechise  the  unbelievers,  Tivic  lircx^fpow  i^o^tdZuv, 
rovrioTi  KonixHv  inrtarov^,  **  Some  undertook  to  exorcise,  that 
is  (says  he),  to  catechise  the  unbelieyers :"  and  St.  Cyril,  in 
his  preface  to  his  catechisms,  speaking  to  the  '  illuminati/ 
'^Festinent  (says  he)  pedes  tui  ad  catecheses  audiendas; 
exorcismos  studios^  suscipe,"  &c.  **  Let  your  feet  run  hastily 
to  hear  the  catechisms,  studiously  receive  the  exorcisms,  al- 
though thou  beest  already  inspired  and  exorcised;  that  is, 
although  you  have  been  already  instructed  in  the  mysteries, 
yet  still  proceed:  for  without  exorcisms  (or  catedusms), 
the  soul  cannot  go  forward,  since  they  are  divine,  and  gathered 
out  of  the  Scriptures/*  And  the  reason  why  these  were 
called  exorcisms  he  adds ;  ''  Because  when  the  exorcists  or 
catechists  by  the  Spirit  of  God  produce  fear  in  your  hearts, 
and  do  enkindle  the  spirit  as  in  a  furnace,  the  devil  flees  away, 
and  salvation  and  hope  of  life  eternal  do  succeed :"  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  evangelist*  concerning  Christ ;  *  They  were 
astonished  at  his  doctrine,  for  his  word  was  with  power :'  and 
that  of  St.  Luke  ^  concerning  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  '  Hie  de- 
puty, when  he  saw  what  was  done,  was  astonished  at  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord.'  It  is  the  Lord's  doctrine  that  hath  the 
power  to  cast  out  devils  and  work  miracles ;  catechisms  are 
the  best  exorcisms.  "  Let  us  therefore,brethren,  abide  in  hope, 
and  persevere  in  catechisings  (saith  St.  Cyril),  although  they 
be  long,  and  produced  with  many  words  or  discourses." — 
The  same  also  we  find  in  ^  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  ^ 
St.  Austin. 

The  use  that  I  make  of  this  notion,  is  principally  to  be 
an  exhortation  to  all  of  the  clergy,  that  they  take  great  care 
to  catechise  all  their  people,  to  bring  up  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord)  to  prepare  a  holy  seed  for 
the  service  of  God,  to  cultivate  the  young  plants  and  to  dress 
the  old  ones,  to  take  care  that  those  who  are  men  in  the 
world,  be  not  mere  babes  and  uninstructed  in  Christ,  and 
that  they  who  are  children  in  age,  may  be  wise  unto  salva- 
tion :  for  by  this  means  we  shall  rescue  them  from  eariy 
temptations,  when  being  so  prepared  they  are  so  assisted  by 
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adiyine  ministiy;  we  shall  weaken  the  devirs  power,  by 
which  he  too  ofben  and  too  much  prevails  upon  uninstructed 
and  unconfirmed  youth.  For  ftfpov  ^^alwrt^  rqc  ifioXoytag, 
^^  confirmation  is  the  firmament  of  our  profession ;"  but  We 
profess  nothing  till  we  be  catechised,  Catechisings  are  our 
best  preachings,  and  by  them  we  shall  give  the  best  accounts 
of  our  charges,  while  in  the  behalf  of  Christ  we  make  disci* 
pies,  and  take  prepossession  of  infant  understandings,  and  by 
this  holy  rite,  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  we  minister 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them,  and  so  prevent  and  disable  the  arti« 
fices  of  the  devil ;  *'  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices,'' 
how  he  enters  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  taking  advantage  of 
their  ignorance  and  their  passion,  seats  himself  so  strongly 
in  their  hearts  and  heads. 

Torpids  •jioitar  qoam  noD  admittititr  hostis ; 

It  is  harder  to  cast  the  devil  out  than  to  keep  him  out.'  Hence 
it  is  that  the  youth  are  so  corrupted  in  their  manners,  so  de- 
vilish in  their  natures,  so  cursed  in  their  conversation,  so  dis- 
obedient to  parents,  so  wholly  given  to  vanity  and  idleness ; 
they  learn  to  swear  before  they  can  pray,  and  to  lie  as  soon  as 
they  can  speak.  It  is  not  my  sense  alone,  but  was  long  since 
observed  by  Gerson  *  and  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  ''  Propter 
cessationem  confirmationis  tepiditas  grandior  est  fidelibus, 
et  fidei  defensione ;"  there  is  a  coldness  and  deadness  in  re- 
ligion,  and  it  proceeds  frpm  the  neglect  of  confirmation 
rightly  ministered,  and  after  due  preparations  and  disposi- 
tions.   A  little  thing  will  fill  a  child's  head :  teach  them  to 
say  their  prayers,  tell  them  the  stories  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ,  cause  them  to  love  the  holy  Jesus  with  their  first 
love,  make  them  afiraid  of  a  sin ;  let  the  principles  which  God 
hath  planted  in  their  very  creation,  the  natural  principles  of 
justice  and  truth,  of  honesty  and  thankfulness,  of  simplicity 
and  obedience,  be  brought  into  act^,  and  habit,  and  confirm- 
ation, by  the  holy  sermons  of  the  Gospel.    If  the  guides  of 
souls  would  have  their  people  holy,  let  them  teach  holiness 
to  their  children,  and  then  they  will  (at  least)  have  a  new  ge- 
neration unto  God,  better  than  this  wherein  we  now  live. 
They  who  are  most  zealous  in  this  particular,  will  with  most 
comfort  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  the  blessings  of 
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their  ministry  ;  and  by  the  numbers  which  every  cnrele  pre- 
sents to  his  bishop  fitted  for  confirmation,  he  will  in  propor- 
tion render  an  account  of  bis  stewardship  with  some  visible 
felicity*  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  the  last  nibric  of 
the  office  of  confirmation  in  our  liturgy  it  is  made  into  a  law* 
that  **  none  should  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion,  unr 
til  such  time  as  he  could  say  the  catechism,  and  be  confirm- 
ed :"  which  was  also  a  law  and  custom  in  theprimitivechurch^ 
as  appears  in  St.  Dionysius's  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,  and 
the  matter  of  fiict  is  notorious.  Among  the  Helvetians,  they 
are  forbidden  to  contract  marriages,  before  they  are  well  in- 
structed in  the  catechism  :  and  in  a  late  synod  at  Boarges, 
the  curates  are  commanded  to  threaten  all  that  are  not  con** 
firmed,  that  they  shall  never  receive  the  Lord's  supper,  nor 
be  married.  And  in  effect  the  same  is  of  force  in  our  church : 
for  the  married  persons  being  to  receive  the  sacrament  at 
their  marriage,  and  none  are  to  receive  but  those  that  are 
confirmed,  the  same  law  obtains  with  us  as  with  the  Helve- 
tians or- the  '  synodus  Bituricensis.' 

There  is  another  little  inquiry  which  I  am  not  willing  to 
omit ;  but  the  answer  will  not  be  long,  because  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said  on  either  side.    Some  inquire  whether  the 
holy  rite  of  confirmation  can  be  minbtered  any  more  thati 
once.    St.  Austin '  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  re- 
peated :  "  Quid  enim  aliud  est  impositio  manuum  nisi  oratio 
super  hominem  ?*'  *  Confirmation  is  a  solemn  prayer  over  a 
man;* — and  if  so,  why  it  may  not  be  reiterated  can  have  no- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  and  the  Greeks  dp  it  flre- 
quently,  but  they  have  no  warranty  from  the  Scripture,  nor 
from  any  of  their  own  ancient  doctors.    Indeed  when  any 
did  return  from  heresy,  they  confirmed  them^  as  I  have  proved 
out  of  the  first  and  second  council  of  Aries,  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  and  the  second  Council  of  Seville :  but  upon  a  closer 
intuition  of  the  thing,  I  find  they  did  so  only  to  such,  who 
did  not  allow  of  confirmation  in  their  sects,  such  as  tbe  No- 
vatians  and  the  Donatists.    "  Novatiani  pcenitentiam  i  suo 
conventu  arcent  pemtu8,'et  iisqui  ab  ipsis  tinguntur,  sacrum 
chrisma  non  prasbent.    Quocirca  qui  ex  hac  ha^resi  corpori 
ecclesioB  conjunguntur,  benedicti  patres  ungi  jusserunt  :*'  so 
Theodoret  *.    For  that  reason  only  the  Novatians  were  to  be 

'  Lib.  5.  de  Bapt.  o.  16.  v  Lib.  S.  Hvret.  FbbvL 
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confinnod  uppp  tliei|r  convon^^QPi  l^^c^nse  they  had  it  not  be- 
fore. I  find  also  they  did  opnfirm  the  converted  Arians ; 
but  the  reason  is  given  in  the  first  council  of  ArleSj ''  quia 
propria  lege  utuntur/'  ''  they  had  a  way  of  their  own :"  that 
is^  as  the  glos^  saith  upon  the  canon  '  de  Arianis  Cons^crat. 
dist.  4/  ''  their  baptism  was  not  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
Trinity ;''  and  so  dieir  baptism  being  null,  or  at  least  sus- 
pectedf  to  make  all  as  sure  as  they  could,  they  confirmed 
them.  The  same  also  is  the  case  of  the  Bonasiaqi  in  the  se- 
cond council  of  Aries,  though  they  were  (as  some  of  the  Ari- 
ans  also  were)  baptized  in  the  i^ame  of  the  most  holy  Trinity  ; 
but  it  was  a  suspected  matter,  and  therefore  they  confirmed 
them :  but  tp  such  persons  who  had  been  rightly  baptized 
and  confirmed,  they  never  did  repeat  it,  IIvc^fiatQc  aytov 
a^pqylda  S^  avc^oXciirrov,  ''  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  i^n  in- 
delible seal,"  saith  St.  Cyril  ^ ; — aveirixc(pvirov  St.  Basil  calls 
it,  it  is  ''  inviolable.''  They  who  did  rdmptise,  did  also  re* 
confirm.  But  as  it  was  wi  error  in  St.  Cyprian  and  the  Afri- 
cans to  do  the  firstj  so  was  the  second  aUo,  in  case  they  had 
done  it ;  for  I  find  no  mention  expressly  that  they  did  the 
latter  bi^it  upon  the  forepientioned  accounts,  and  eiUier  upon 
supposition  of  (he  invalidity  of  their  first  pretended  baptisif^y 
or  their  not  using  at  all  of  confirmation  in  their  heretical  ponn 
venticles.  But  the  repetition  of  confirmation  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  council  of  Tarracon  ^  cap.  6.  and  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Second :  and  "  sanctum  chrisma  collatum  et 
altaris  honor  propter  con8ecrationem(qu8B  per  episcopos  tan- 
tikm  ezerceiid&  et  conferenda  sunt)  eveUi  non  queunt,"  said 
the  fathers  in  a  council  at  Toledo  ^ ;  *  confirmation  and  holy 
ordem,  whiclf  are  to  be  given  by  bishops  alone^  can  never  be 
annulled,  and  th^efore  they  can  never  be  repeated/  And 
this  relies  upon  those  seveiie  words  of  St.  Pauls  having 
spojieB  of''  the  foundation  of  the  doetrine  of  baptisms  and  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,''  he  says,  "  if  they  fall  away,  they  can  never 
bd  renewed  * ;"  that  is,  the  ministry  of  baptism  and  ooofii m- 
ation  can  never  be  repeated.  To  Christians  that  sia  after 
thcae  ministrations,  there  is  only  left  a  vi^i^c,  '  expergiaei- 
m^n,'  that  they  '  arise  firom  slumber,'  and  stir  up  the  graces 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Every  man  ought  to  be  carefal  that  he 
*'  do  not  griere  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  but  if  he  does,  yet  let  him 
not '  quench'  him,  for  that  is  a  desperate  case.  ^Xenrc  rhv 
^v\aKruc6v'  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  conservative  of  .the 
new  life ;  only  '*  keep  the  keeper ;"  take  care  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  do  not  depart  from  you:  for  the  great  ministry  of  the 
Spirit  is  but  once  ;  for  as  baptism  is,  so  is  confirmation. 

I  end  this  discourse  with  a  plain  exhortation  out  of  St. 
Ambrose,  upon  those  words  of  St.  Paul,  *  He  that  confirmeth 
us  with  you  in  Christ,  is  God ;'  '<  Repete  quia  accepisti  sig- 
naculum  spirituale,  spiritum  sapientitt  et  intellectfts,  spiritum 
consilii  atque  virtutis,  spiritum  cognitionis  atque  pietatis, 
spiritum  sancti  timoris,  et  serva  quod  aocepisti.  Signavit 
te  Deus  Pater,  confirmavit  te  Christus  Dominus  :*'  ^'  Remem- 
ber that  thou  (who  hast  been  confirmed)  hast  received  the 
spiritual  signature ;  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
the  spirit  of  counsel  and  strength,  the  spirit  of  knowledge 
and  godliness,  the  spirit  of  holy  fear :  keep  what  thou  hast 
received.  The  Father  hath  sealed  thee,  and  Christ  thy  Lord 
hath  confirmed  thee,  by  his  divine  Spirit;" — and  he  will  never 
depart  from  thee,  cl  fcn  &*  tpywv  ^avXSnfra  nf^ecc  iavrodc  raO^ 
nic  flhroCevoKraifuv, '  unless  by  evil  works  we  estrange  him 
from  us  "*.'    The  same  advice  is  given  by  Prudentius, 

Cnltor  Dei,  naroento 
Te  foBtit  et  UTeori 
Bortm  MbtiM  lAtiotwB, 
Bt  ohrisMate  iuioUlqm*. 

Remember  how  great  things  ye  have  received,  and  what 
God  hath  done  for  you :  ye  are  of  his  flock  and  his  militia ; 
ye  are  now  to  fight  his  battles,  and  therefore  to  put  on  his  ar* 
mour,  and  to  implore  his  auxiliaries,  and  to  make  use  of  his 
strengths,  and  always  to  be  on  his  side  against  all  his  and  all 
our  enemies.  But  he  that  desires  grace,  must  not  despise 
to  make  use  of  all  the  instruments  of  grace.  For  though 
Gk>d  communicates  his  invisible  Spirit  to  you,  yet  that  he 
is  pleased  to  do  it  by  visible  instruments,  is  more  than  he 
needs,  but  not  more  than  we  do  need.  And  therefore  since 
God  descends  to  our  infirmities,  let  us  carefully  and  lovingly 
address  ourselves  to  his  ordinances:  that  as  we  receive  re- 
mission of  sins  by  the  washing  of  water,  and  the  body  and 

■*  ZoMr.  in  C«n.  Laodieen.  48.  »  IbbotiUim. 
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blood  of  Christ  by  the  ministry  of  consecrated  symbols ;  so 
we  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  *  sub  ducibus  Christian® 
militisB/  by  the  prayer  and  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands, 
whom  our  Lord  Jesus  hath  separated  to  this  ministry.  ^'  For 
if  you  corroborate  yourself  by  baptism"  (they  are  the  words 
of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  %  '*  and  then  take  heed  for  the 
future,  by  the  most  excellent  and  firmest  aids  consigning 
your  mind  and  body  with  the  unction  from  above"  (viz.  in 
the  holy  rite  of  confirmation),  *'  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the 
children  of  Israel  did  with  the  aspersion  on  the  door-posts  in 
the  night  of  the  death  of  the  first-bom  of  Egypt,  what  (evil) 
shall  happen  to  you?"  (meaning,  that  no  evil  can  invade 
you) :  "  And  what  aid  shall  you  get  i  If  you  sit  down,  you 
shall  be  without  fear ;  and  if  you  rest,  your  sleep  shall  be 
sweet  unto  you." — But  if  when  ye  have  received  the  Holy 
Spirit,  you  live  not  according  to  his  divine  principles,  you 
will  lose  him  again ;  that  is,  you  will  lose  all  the  blessing, 
though  the  impression  does  still  remain,  till  ye  turn  quite  apos- 
tates :  "  in  pessimis  hominibus  manebit,  lic^t  ad  judicium" 
(saith  St.  Austin  ^)\  'Hhe  Holy  Ghost  will  remain,"  either  as 
a  testimony  of  your  unthankfulness  unto  condemnation ;  or 
else  as  a  seal  of  grace,  and  an  earnest  of  your  inheritance  of 
eternal  glory. 

«  Ortt.  in  Sanotun  LtTMran.  P  Lib^  S.  contra  ikt.  Pctil.  o.  104. 
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MADAM, 

The  wise  Ben  Sirach  advised  that  we  should  not  consult 
with  a  woman  concerning  her  of  whom  she  is  jealous,  nei- 
ther with  a  coward  in  matters  of  war,  nor  with  a  merchant 
concerning  exchange ;  and  some  other  instances  he  gives  of 
interested  persons,  to  whom  he  would  not  have  us  hearken 
in  any  matter  of  counsel.  For  wherever  the  interest  is  secu- 
lar or  vicious,  there  the  bias  is  not  on  the  side  of  truth  or 
reason^  because  these  are  seldom  served  by  profit  and  low  re- 
gards. But  to  consult  with  a  friend  in  the  matters  of  friend- 
ship, is  like  consulting  with  a  spiritual  person  in  religion ; 
they  who  understand  the  secrets  of  religion,  or  the  interior 
beauties  of  friendship,  are  the  fittest  to  give  answers  in  all 
inquiries  concerning  the  respective  subjects;  because  reason 
and  experience  are  on  the  side  of  interest ;  and  that  which 
in  friendship  is  most  pleasing  and  most  useful,  is  also  most 
reasonable  and  most  true ;  and  a  friend's  fairest  interest  is 
the  best  measure  of  the  conducting  friendships:  and  there- 
fore you  who  are  so  eminent  in  friendships,  could  also  have 
given  the  best  answer  to  your  own  inquiries,  and  yon  could 
haye  trusted  your  own  reason,  because  it  is  not  only  greatly 
instructed  by  the  direct  notices  of  things,  but  also  by  great 
experience  in  the  matter  of  which  you  now  inquire. 

But  because  I  will  not  use  any  thing  that  shall  look  like 
an  excuse,  I  will  rather  give  you  such  an  account  which  you 
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can  easily  reprove,  than  by  declining  your  commands,  seem 
more  safe  in  my  prudence,  than  open  and  communicative 
in  my  friendship  to  you. 

You  first  inquire,  how  far  a  dear  and  a  perfect  friendship 
is  authorized  by  the  principles  of  Christianity  i 

To  this  I  answer ;  that  the  word  '  friendship,'  in  the  sense 
we  commonly  mean  by  it,  is  not  so  much  as  named  in  the 
New  Testament ;  uid  our  religion  takes  no  notice  of  it«  You 
think  it  strange ;  but  read  on  before  you  spend  so  much  as 
the  beginning  of  a  passion  or  a  wonder  upon  it    There  is 
mention  of  "friendship  with  the  world,"  and  it  is  said  to  be 
*^  enmity  with  Ood  ;^  but  the  word  ii  no  where  else  named, 
or  to  any  other  purpose  in  all  the  New  Testament.  It  speaks 
of  friends  often ;  but  by  friends  are  meant  our  acquaintance, 
or  our  kindred,  the  relatives  of  our  family,  or  our  fortune,  or 
our  sect ;  something  of  society,  or  something  of  kindness, 
there  is  in  it ;  a  tenderness  of  appellation  and  civility,  a  re- 
lation made  by  gifts,  or  by  duty,  by  services  and  subjection; 
and  I  think  I  have  reason  to  be  confident,  that  the  word 
'friend'  (speaking  of  human  intercourse)  is  no  otherways 
used  in  the  Gospels  or  Epistles,  or  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  and 
the  reason  of  it  is,  the  word  friend  is  of  a  large  signification; 
and  means  all  relations  and  societies,  and  whatsoever  is  not 
^enomy.    But  by  friendships,  I  suppose  you  mean  the  great- 
est love,  and  the  greatest  usefulness,  and  the  most  open 
^communication,  and  the  noblest  sufferings,  and  the  most  ex- 
•emplar  faithfulness,  and  the  severest  truth,  and  the  heartieBt 
counsel,  and  the  greatest  union  of  minds,  of  which  brave 
men  and  women  are  capablew    But  then  I  must  tell  you  that 
Christianity  hath  ne^  christened  it,  and  calls  this  charity. 
The  Christian  knows  no  enemy  he  hath ;  that  is,  though 
perB<»s  may  be  injurious  to  hiku,  and  unworthy  in  them- 
selves, yet  he  knows  none  whom  he  is  not  first  bound  to 
.forgive,  which  is  indeed  to  make  them  on  his  part  to  be  no 
enemies,  that  is,  to  make  that  the  word  enemy  shall  not  be 
perfectly  contrary  to  friend,  it  shall  not  be  a  relative  term 
and  signify  something  on  each  hand,  a  relative  and  a  cor- 
relative; and  then  he  knows  none  whom  he  is  not  bound  to 
love  and  pray  for,  to  treat  kindly  and  justly,  liberally  and 
obligingly.    Christian  charity  is  friendship  to  all  the  world ; 
.and  when  friendships  were  the  noblest  thitigs  in  the  world. 
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charity  was  little^  like  the  snn  drawn  in  at  a  chink,  or  his 
beama  drawn  into  the  centre  of  abuming-glasa;  bnt  Christ- 
ian charity  is  friendship  expanded  like  the  face  of  the  sun 
when  it  mounts  above  die  eastern  hills :  and  I  was  strangely 
pleased  when  I  saw  something  of  this  in  Cioero ;  for  I  have 
been  so  pushed  at  by  herds  and  flocks  of  people  that  follow 
any  body  that  whistles  to  them,  or  drives  them  to  pasture, 
that  I  am  grown  afraid  of  any  truth  that  seems  chargeable 
with  singularity :  but  therefore,  I  say,  glad  I  was  when  I  saw 
Leelius  '^  in  Cicero  discourse  thus :  *'  Amteitia  ex  infinitate 
generis  humani,  quam  conciliavit  ipsa  natura,  ita  eimtracta 
res  est,  et  adducta  in  angustum,  ut  omnia  caritas,  aut  inter 
duos,  aut  inter  paucos  jungeretur."^-*-Nature  hath  made 
friendships  and  sociieties,  relations  and  endearments;  and 
by  something  or  odier  we  relate  to  all  the  world ;  there  is 
enough  in  every  man  that  is  willing  to  make  him  become 
our  friend ;  but  when  men  contract  friendships,  they  enclose 
the  commons ;  and  what  nature  intended  should  be  every 
mail's,  we  make  proper  to  two  or  three.  Friendship  is  like 
rivers  and  the  strand  of  seas,  and  the  air,  common  to  all  the 
world;  but  tyrants,  and  evil  customs,  wars,  and  want  of 
love,  have  made  them  proper  and  peculiar.  But  when  Christ* 
ianity  came  to  renew,  our  nature,  and  to  restore  our  laws, 
and  to  increase  her  privileges,  and  to  make  her  aptness  to 
become  religion,  then  it  was  declared  that  our  friefndships 
were  to  be  as  universal  as  our  conversation ;  that  is,  actual 
to  all  with  whom  we  converse,  and  potentially  extended 
unto  those  with  whom  we  did  not.  For  he  who  was  to  treat 
his  enemies  with  forgiveness  and  prayers,  and  love  and  be- 
neficence, was  indeed  to  have  no  enemies,  and  to  have  all 
friends. 

So  that  to  your  question,  how  far  a  dear  and  perfect 
friendship  is  authorized  by  the  principles  of  Christianity  i 
the  answer  is  ready  and  easy.  It  is  warranted  to  extend  to 
all  mankind ;  and  the  more  we  love,  the  better  we  are ;  and 
the  greater  our  friendships  are,  the  dearer  we  are  to  Ood. 
Let  them  be  as  dear,  and  let  them  be  as  perfect^  and  let  them 
be  as  many,  as  you  can;  there  is  no  danger  in  it;  only 
where  the  restraint  begins,  there  begins  our  imperfection.  It 

q  Wetzel.  V.  15.  pag.  154. 
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is  not  ill  that  you  entertain  bfave  friendships  and  worthy 
societies :  it  were  well  if  you  could  love  and  if  you  could 
benefit  all  mankind ;  for  I  conceive  that  is  the  sum  of  all 

friendship. 

I  confess  this  is  not  to  be  expected  of  us  in  this  world ; 
but  as  all  oiir  graces  here  are  but  imperfect,  that  is,  at  the 
best  they  are  but  tendencies  to  glory ;  so  our  friendships  we 
imperfect  too,  and  but  beginnings  of  a  celestial  friendship,  by 
which  we  shall  love  every  one  as  much  as  they  can  be  loved, 
But  then  so  we  must  here  in  our  proportion ;  and  indeed 
that  is  it  that  can  make  the  diflference;  we  must  be  friends 
to  all,  that  is,  apt  to  do  good,  loving  them  really,  and  doing 
to  them  all  the  benefits  which  we  can,  and  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of.  The  friendship  is  equal  to  all  the  world,  and  of  itself 
hath  no  difierence;  but  is  diflFerenced  only  by  accidents,  and 
by  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  them  that  receive  it.  Nature 
and  religion  are  the  bands  of  friendships ;  excellency  and 
usefulness  are  its  great  endearments :  society  and  neighbour- 
hood, that  is,  the  possibilities  and  the  circumstances  of  con- 
verse, are  the  determinations  and  actualities  of  it.  Now 
when  men  either  are  unnatural,  or  irreligious,  they  will  not 
be  friends ;  when  they  are  neither  excellent  nor  useful,  they 
are  not  worthy  to  be  friends ;  when  they  are  strangers  or  un- 
known, they  cannot  be  friends  actually  and  practically ;  but 
yet,  as  any  man  hath  any  thing  of  the  good,  contrary  to 
those  evils,  so  he  can  have  and  must  have  his  share  of  friend- 
ship. For  thus  the  sun  is  the  eye  of  the  world ;  and  he  is 
indifferent  to  the  negro,  or  the  cold  Russian ;  to  them  that 
dwell  under  the  line,  and  them  that  stand  near  the  tropics; 
the  scalded  Indian,  or  the  poor  boy  that  shake^at  the  foot  of 
the  Riphean  hills.  But  the  fluxures  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earthy  the  conveniency  of  abode,  and  the  approaches  to  the 
north  or  south  respectively,  change  the  emanations  of  his 
beams  ;  not  that  they  do  not  pass  always  from  him,  but  that 
they  are  not  equally  received  below, — but  by  periods  and 
changes,  by  little  inlets  and  reflections,  they  receive  what 
they  can.  And  some  have  only  a  dark  day  and  a  long  night 
from  him,  snows  and  white  cattle,  a  miserable  life,  and  a  per- 
petual harvest  of  catarrhs  and  consumptions ;  apoplexies  and 
dead  palsies.    But  some  have  splendid  fires,  and  aromatic 
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ftpic^s,  rich  wines,  and  well-digested  fruits,  gteat  wit  and 
great  courage ;  because  they  dweU  in  his  eye,  and  look  in 
his  face,  and  are  the  courtiers  of  the  sun,  and  wait  upon  him 
in  his  chambers  of  the  east.  Just  so  is  it  in  friendships :  some 
are  worthy,  and  some  are  necessary  ;  some  dwell  hard  by, 
and  are  fitted  for  converse ;  nature  joins  some  to  us,  and  re* 
ligion  combines  us  with  others ;  society  and  accidents,  pa- 
rity of  fortune,  and  equal  dispositions,  do  actuate  our  friend- 
ships; which  of  themselves  and  in  their  prime  disposition 
are  prepared  for  all  mankind  according  as  any  one  can  re- 
ceive them.  We  see  this  best  exemplified  by  two  instances 
and  expressions  of  friendships  and  charity :  viz.  alms  and 
prayers ;  every  one  that  needs  relief,  is  equally  the  object  of 
our  charity  ;  but  though  to  all  mankind  in  equal  needs  we 
ought  to  be  alike  in  charity  ;  yet  we  signify  this  severally, 
and  by  limits,  and  distinct  measures  :  the  poor  man  that  is 
near  me,  he  whom  I  meet,  he  whom  I  love,  he  whom  I  fancy, 
he  who  did  me  benefit,  he  who  relates  to  my  family, — he  rather 
than  another;  because  my  expressions  being' infinite  and 
narrow,  and  cannot  extend  to  all  in  equal  significations,  must 
be  appropriate  to  those,  whose  circumstances  best  fit  me : 
and  yet  even  to  all  I  give  my  alms ;  to  all  the  world  that 
needs  them :  I  pray  for  all  mankind ;  I  am  grieved  at  every 
sad  story  I  hear ;  I  am  troubled  when  I  hear  of  a  pretty 
bride .  murdered  in  her  bride-chapxber  by  an  ambitious  and 
enraged  rival ;  I  shed  a  tear  when  I  am  told  that  a  brave 
king  was  misunderstood,  then  slandered,  then  imprisoned, 
and  then  put  to  death,  by  evil  men  :  and  I  can  never  read  the 
story  of  the  Parisian  massacre,  or  the  Sicilian  vespers,  but 
my  blood  curdles,  and  I  am  disordered  by  two  or  three  affec- 
tions. A  good  man  is  a  friend  to  all  the  world ;  and  he  is 
not  truly  charitable  that  does  not  wish  well,  and  do  good,  to 
all  mankind  in  what  he  can.  But  though  we  must  pray  for 
all  men,  yet  we  say  special  litanies  for  brave  kings,  and  holy 
prelates,  and  the  wisd  guides  of  souls,  for  our  brethren  and 
relations,  our  wives  and  children. 

The  effect  of  this  consideration  is,  that  the  universal 
friendship  of  which  I  speak,  must  be  limited,  because  we  are 
so :  in  those  things  where  we  stand  next  to  immensity  and 
infinity,  as  in  good  wishes  and  prayers,  and  a  readiness  to 
benefit  all  ipankind,  iq  these  our  friendships  must  not  be 
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limited :  but  ia  oiber  tluDga  which  pass  under  our  hand 
eye»  our  Yoicea  and  our  material  exchanges ;  our  handa  can 
reach  no  further  but  to  our  arms'  end»  and  our  voices  can  but 
aound  till  the  next  air  be  quiet,  and  therefore  they  can  have 
intercourse  but  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  activity ;  our 
needs  and  our  conversations  are  served  by  a  tew,  and  they 
cannot  reach  to  all ;  where  they  can,  they  must ;  but  where 
it  is  impossible,  it  cannot  be  necessary*  It  must  therefore 
follow,  that  our  friendships  to  mankind  may  admit  variety 
as  does  our  conversation ;  and  as  by  nature  we  are  made  so- 
ciable to  all,  so  we  are  friendly ;  but  as  all  cannot  actually 
be  of  our  society,  so  neither  can  all  be  admitted  to  a  special, 
actual  friendship.  Of  some  intercourses  all  men  are  capa* 
ble,  but  not  of  idl ;  men  can  pray  for  one  another,  and  ab* 
stain  from  doing  injuries  to  aU  the  world,  and  be  desirous  to 
do  all  mankind  good,  and  love  all  men;  now  this  friendship 
we  must  pay  to  all,  because  we  can ;  but  if  we  can  do  no 
HM>re  to  all,  we  must  shew  our  readiness  to  do  more  good  to 
all  by  aetnally  doing  more  good  to  all  them  to  whom  we 
can. 

Ta  some  we  can,  and  therefore  there*  are  nearer  friend- 
ships to  some  than  to  otheiB,  according  as*  there  are  natural 
or  civil  nearnesses^  relations,  and  societies  ;  and  as  I  cannot 
express  my  friendships  to  all  in  equal  measures  and  signifi* 
cations,  that  is,  as  I  cannot  do  benefits  to  all  alike :  so  nei- 
ther am  I  tied  to  love  all  alike :  for  although  there  is  much 
Kasoa  to  love  every  man,  yet  there  are  more  reasone  to  love 
some  than  others ;  and  if  I  must  love  because  there  i&  rea- 
son I  should,  then  I  must  love  more,  where  there  is  more 
reason  ;  and  where  there  is  a  special  affection  and  a  great 
readiness  to  do  good  and  to  delight  in  certain  persons  to« 
wards  each  other,  these  are  that  special  charity  and  endear- 
ment which  philosophy  calls  friendship ;  but  our  religion 
ealls  love  or  charity.  Now  if  the  inquiry  be  concerning  this 
special  friendship,  I.  How  it  can  be  appropriate,  that  is^ 
who  to  be  chosen  to  it ;  2.  How  fir-  it  may  extend^  that  is, 
widi  what  expression  signified ;  3.  How-  conducted  i  The 
answers  will  depend  upon  such  considerations  which  will  be 
neither  useless  nor  unpleasant. 

I.  There  may  be  a  special  friendship  contracted  for  anj 
qpecial  exceUeticy  whatsoever :  because  friendships  are  no* 
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ftttlg  bttt  love  and  society  mixed  together,  tlmt  is,  a  con- 
torting with  them  whom  we  love ;  now  for  whatsoever  we 
can  love  any  one,  for  that  we  can  be  his  friend ;  and  since 
every  eixfeellency  is  a  degree  of  amability,  every  such  wor^ 
thiness*  is  a  jtist  and  proper  motive  of  friendship  or  loving 
convertation.  But  yet  in  these  things  there  is  an  order  and 
proportion.    Therefbre, 

2.  A  good  man  is  the  best  friend,  and  therefore  sooneist 
Co-  be  chosen,  loriger  to  be  retained ;  and  indeed  never  to  bd 
parted*  with^  unless  he  cease  to  be  that  for  which  he  was 
chosen*. 

M^irvn  th  ntuiif  h^fa  ^Xt»  flnMtTrdcu  hrwSSfm 

___  « 

Where  Tlrtoe  dwellf,  there  friendshipe  make. 

Bat  oTil  neighboarboodi  foriake. 

But  although  virtue  alone  is  the  worthiest  cause  of  amabi-^ 
lity,  and  can  weigh  down  any  one  consideration  ;  and  there- 
fore to  a  man  that  is  vijrttious,  every  man  ought  to  be  a  friend ; 
yet  I  do  not  mean  the  severe  and  philosophical  excellences 
of  some  morose  ptivoHs,  who  are  indeed  wise  uBto  themselves, 
and  exemplar  to  others.  By  virtue  here  I  do*  not  mean  jus- 
tice and  temperance,'  charity  and  devotion;  for  these  I  am 
to  love  the  man ;  but  friendship  is  something  more  than  that : 
friendship  is  the  nearest  love  and  the  nearest  society,  of  which 
the  persons  are  capable :  now  justice  is  a  good  intercourse 
for  merchants,  as  all  men  are  that  buy  and  sell ;  and  temper-* 
ance  makes  a  man  good  company,  and  helps  to  make  a  wise 
man :  but  a  perfect  friendship  requires  something  else,  these 
must  be  in  hini  that  is  chosen  to  be  my  friend,  but  for  these 
I  do  not  make  him  my  privadb,  that  is,  my  special  and  pecu- 
liar friend :  but  if  he  be  a  good  man,  then  he  is  properly 
fitted  to  be  my  correlative  in  the  noblest  combination. 

And  for  this  we  have  the  be«t' warrant  in  the  world :  *^  for 
a  j«8t  man  scarcely  will  a  man  die ;"  the  Syriac  interpreter 
reads  it,  iirip  aSdcov,  ''  for  an  unjust  man  scarcely  will  a  man 
die,''  that  is^  a  wicked  man  is  at  no  hand  fit  to  receive  the 
expression  of  the  greatest  friendship ;  but  all  the  Greek  co- 
pies that  ever  I  saw,  or  read  of,  read  it  as  we  do ;  "  for  a 
righteous  man"  or  "  a  just  man;"  that  is,  justice  and  righte- 
ousness are  not  the  neatest  endearment  of  friendship ;  but  for 
'*  a  good  man  some  will  even  dare  to  die,"  thatis,  for  a  man 
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that  is  sweetly  disposed,  ready  to  do  acts  of  goodness  and 
to  oblige  others,  to  do  things  useful  and  profitable ;  for  a 
loviog  man,  a  beneficent,  bountiful  man,  one  who  delights  in 
doing  good  to  his  friend,  such  a  man  may  have  the  highest 
friendship,  he  may  have  a  friend  that  will  die  for  him.  And 
this  is  the  meaning  of  Lselius,  virtue  may  be  despised,  so  may 
learning  and  nobility ;  **  At  una  est  amicitia  in  rebus  huma- 
nis,  de  cujus  utilitate  omnes  consentiunt ;"  "  Only  friendship 
is  that  thing,  which  because  all  know  to  be  useful  and  profit* 
able,"  no  man  can  despise ;  that  is,  xP^^'^^'^tCy  or  ayaB6niQ, 
*  goodness'  or  '  beneficence*  makes  friendships.  For  if  he  be 
a  good  man,  he  will  love  where  he  is  beloved ;  and  that  is 
the  first  tie  of  friendship. 

That  was  the  commendation  of  the  bravest  friendship  in 
Theocritus  % 

Thej  loT*d  eaeh  otber  with  a  lore 
That  did  b  all  things  eqnal  prove. 


The  world  wta  ander  Saturn's  reign 
When  he  that  lov'd  was  loT'd  again* 

For  it  is  impossible  this  nearness  of  friendship  can  be  where 
there  is  not  mutual  love :  but  this  is  secured  if  I  choose  a 
good  man ;  for  he  that  is  apt  enough  to  begin  alone,  will  ne- 
ver be  behind  in  the  relation  and  correspondency ;  and  there- 
fore I  like  the  Gentile's  litany  well. 

Zhit  fMC  rftr  n  ^tKm  M«  TinsCy  ^  fM  ^iXivri* 
'OxCiM  o2  ^xlomf,  iariiy  2rof  ArrtfoShrmt, 

Jjti  God  giTe  friends  to  me  for  nj  reward. 
Who  shall  my  Ioto  with  eqaal  love  regard ; 
Happ J  are  they,  who  when  thej  give  their  heart. 
Find  sach  as  in  eaohange  their  own  impart 

• 

But  there  is  more  in  it  than  this  felicity  amounts  to.  Por 
XP»i<n-oc  avfjp, '  the  good  man'  is  a  profitable,  useful  person, 
and  that  is  the  band  of  an  effective  friendship.  For  I  do  not 
think  that  friendships  are  metaphysical  nothings,  created 
for  contemplation,  or  that  men  or  women  should  stare  up- 
on each  other's  faces,  and  make  dialogues  of  news  andpretti- 

«.  %u,  15,  KiessUag,  p.  SfS. 
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nesses^  and  look  babies  in  one  another's  eyes.   ^Friendship  is 
the  allay  of  our  sorrows,  the  ease  of  our  passions,  the  dis- 
charge of  our  oppressions,  the  sanctuary  to  our  calamities, 
the  counsellor  of  our  doubts,  the  clarity  of  our  minds,  the 
emission  of  our  thoughts,  the  exercise  and  improvement  of 
what  we  meditate.    And  although  I  love  my  friend  because 
he  is  worthy,  yet  he  is  not  worthy  if  he  can  do  no  good  ;  I 
do  not  speak  of  accidental  hinderances  and  misfortunes,  by 
which  the  bravest  man  may  become  unable  to  help  his  child; 
but  of  the  natural  and  artificial  capacities  of  the  man.    He 
only  is  fit  to  be  chosen  for  a  friend,  who  can  do  those  offices 
for  which  friendship  is  excellent.    For  (mistake  not)  no  man 
can  be  loved  for  himself;  our  perfections  in  this  world  can- 
not reach  so  high ;  it  is  well  if  we  would  love  God  at  that 
rate ;  and  I  very  much  fear,  that  if  God  did  us  no  good,  we 
might  admire  his  beauties,  but  we  should  have  but  a  small 
proportion  of  love  towards  him;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  God> 
to  endear  the  obedience,  that  is,  the  love  of  his  servants,  sig-^ 
nifies  what  benefits  he  gives  us,  what  great  good  things  he 
does  for  us.    "  I  am  the  Lord  God  that  brought  thee  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt :"  and,  "  Does  Job  serve  God  for  nought  f '* 
and  **  he  that  comes  to  God,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that 
he  is  arewarder :"  all  his  other  greatnesses  are  objects  of  fear 
and  wonder,  it  is  his  goodness  that  makes  him  lovely  :  and 
so  it  is  in  friendships.  He  only  is  fit  to  be  chosen  for  a  friend 
who  can  give  counsel,  or  defend  my  cause,  or  guide  me  right, 
or  relieve  my  need,  or  can  and  will,  when  I  need  it,  do  me 
good  :  only  this  I  add  :  into  the  heaps  of  doing  good,  I  will 
reckon  •  loving  me/  for  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  beloved  :  but 
when  his  love  signifies  nothing  but  kissing  my  cheek,  or 
talking  kindly,  and  can  go  no  further,  it  is  a  prostitution  of 
the  bravery  of  friendship  to  spend  it  upon  impertinent  peo- 
ple, who  are,  it  may  be,  loads  to  their  families,  but  can  never 
ease  my  loads :  but  my  friend  is  a  worthy  person  when  he 
can  become  to  me  instead  of  God,  a  guide  or  a  support,  an 
eye,  or  a  hand,  a  staff,  or  a  rule. 

There  must  be  in  friendship  something  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  companion,  and  a  countryman  from  a  schoolfellow  or 
a  gossip,  from  a  sweetheart  or  a  fellow-traveller :  friendship 
may  look  in  at  any  one  of  these  doors,  but  it  stays  not  any^ 
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tfhete  till  it*  cooie  to  be  tlie  best  thuig  ia  the  world.  And 
when  we  consider  that  one  man  is  not  better  tban  anotber, 
neither  towards  God  nor  towiurds  man,  but  l^  doing  better 
and  braver  things ;  we  shall  also  see,  that  tbi^  which  is  meet 
beneficent,  is  also  most  excellent;  and  therefore  thoye  firi^pi4- 
ships  must  needs  be  roo^t  perfect,  where  the  friends  can  be 
most  useful.  For  men  cannot  be  useful  but  by  worthineBS^ 
in  the  sevei^l  instances :  a  fool  cannot  be  relied  upon  for 
counsel ;  nor  a  vicious  person  for  the  advantages  of  virtue, 
nor  a  beggar  for  relief,  nor  a  stranger  for  conduet,  nor  a  tattler 
io  keep  a  secret,  nor  a  pitiless  person  trusted  with  my  comr 
plaint,  nor  a  covetous  man  with  my  child's  fortune,  nor  a 
false  person  without  a  witness,  nor  a  suspicious  person  ivkb 
a  private  design ;  nor  him  that  I  fear,  with  the  treasmiep  of 
my  love :  but  he  that  is  wise  and  virtuous,  rich  and  ^t  hand, 
close  and  merciful,  free  of  his  money  and  tenacious  of  a  se- 
cret, open  and  ingenuous,  true  and  honest,  is  of  hiipself  fA 
excellent  man ;  and  therefore  fit  to  be  loved ;  and  he  can  do 
good  to  me  in  all  capacities  where  I  can  need  him,  and  th^e- 
fore  is  fit  to  be  a  friend.  I  confess  we  are  forced  in  our 
friendships  to  abate  some  of  these  ingredieats ;  but  full  mear 
Bures  of  friendship  would  have  full  measures  of  worthiness  ; 
and  according  as  any  defect  is  in  the  foundation,  in  the  re» 
lation  also  there  may  be  imperfection :  and  indeed  I  shall  not 
blame  the  friendship  so  it  be  worthy,  though  it  be  not  pw« 
feet ;  not  only  because  friendship  is  charity,  which  cannot 
be  perfect  here,  but  because  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  per* 
feet  cause  of  perfect  friendship. 

If  you  can  suspect  that  this  discourse  can  suppose  friend* 
ship  to  be  mercenary,  and  to  be  defective  in  the  greatest 
worthiness  of  it,  which  is  to  love  our  friend  for  our  friend's 
sake,  I  shall  easily  be  able  to  defend  myself;  because  I  speak 
of  the  election  and  reasons  of  choosing  friends  :  after  he  ie 
chosen,  do  as  nobly  as  you  talk,  and  love  as  purely  as  you 
dream,  and  let  your  conversation  be  as  metaphysiccd  as  your 
discourse,  and  proceed  in  this  method,  till  you  be  confuted 
by  experience ;  yet  till  then,  the  case  is  otherwise  when  we 
speak  of  choosing  one  to  be  my  friend :  he  is  not  my  friend 
t^l  I  have  chosen  him,  or  loved  him  ;  and  if  any  man  inquires 
whom  he  shall  choose  or  whom  he  should  love,  I  suppose  it 
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ought  not  to  be  answered,  that  we  ahouM  lore  him  who  hath 
least  amability,  that  we  should  choose  him  who  hath  least 
reason  to  be  chosen.  But  if  it*be  answered,  he  is  to  be  cho- 
sen to  be  my  friend  who  is  most  worthy  in  himself,  not  he 
that  can  do  most  good  to  me ;  I  say,  here  i&  a  distinction  but 
no  difference ;  for  he  is  most  worthy  in  himself  who  can  do 
most  good ;  and  if  he  can  lome  me  (oo,  that  is,  if  he  will  do 
me  all  the  good  he  can,  or  that  I  need,  then  he  is  my  friend 
and  he  deserves  it.  .  And  it  is  impossible  from  a  friend  to 
separate  a  will  to  do  me  good:  and  therefore  I  do  not 
choose  well,  if  I  choose  one  that  hath  not  power:  for  if  it 
may  consist  with  the  nobleness  of  friendship,  to  desire  that 
my  friend  be  ready  to  do  me  benefit  or  support,  it  is  not 
sense  to  say,  it  is  ignoble  to  desire  he  should  really  do  it 
when  I  need ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  pleasure  or  profit,  we 
might  as  well  be  without  a  friend  as  have  him. 

Among  all  the  pleasures  and  profits,  the  sensual  pleasure 
and  the  matter  of  money  are  the  lowest  and  the  least ;  and 
therefore  although  they  may -sometimes  be  used  in  friendship, 
and  so  not  wholly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  him 
that  is  to  choose,  yet  of  all  things  they  are  to  be  the  least 
regarded. 

*£r  ToitV  H  hmltf,  y^ptftAttn  Mfi/rrMr  ^ec. 

When  fortaiM) firawnt «pon  amu, 
A  friend  dneitf  caora  than  nonaj  ou. 

For  there  are,  besides  these,  many  profits  and  many  pleasures ; 
and  because  these  only  are  sordid,  all  the  other  are  noble 
and  fair,  and  the  expectations  of  them  no  disparagements  to 
the  best  friendships*  For  can  any  wise  or  good  man  be  an- 
gry if  I  say,  I  choose  this  man  to  be  my  friend,  because  he 
is  able  to  give  me  counsel,  to  restrain  my  wanderings,  to 
comfort  me  in  my  sorrows ;  he  is  pleasant  to  me  in  private, 
and  useful  in  public;  he  will  make  my  joys  double,  and  di- 
vide my  grief  between  himself  and  me?  For  what  else  should 
I  choose  ?  For  being  a  fool,  and  useless  ?  for  a  pretty  face 
and  a  smooth  chin  ?  I  confess  it  is  possible  to  be  a  friend  to 
one  that  is  ignorant,  and  pitiable,  handsome  and  good  for 
nothing,  that  eats  well,  and  drinks  deep,  but  he  cannot  be  a 
friend  to  me ;  and  I  love  him  with  a  fondness  or  a  pity,  but  it 
cannot  be  a  noble  friendship. 
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By  wia«  tod  mirtb  and  trerj  daj's  delight 
We  ehooM  oar  friendt,  to  whom,  we  think,  we  might 
Oar  MttU  intmst;  bat  (bolt  tre  they,  that  lead 
Their  boson  to  the  ihadow  of  ■  friend* 

E(Sci>Xa  Kol  fUfififULTa  ^iXfac^  Plutarch  calls  such  friendships, 
"  the  idols  and  images  of  friendship."  True  and  brave  friend- 
ships are  between  worthy  persons  ;  and  there  is  in  mankind 
no  degree  of  worthiness,  but  is  also  a  degree  of  usefulness^ 
and  by  every  thing  by  which  a  man  is  excellent,  I  may  be 
profited :  and  because  those  are  the  bravest  friends  which 
can  best  serve  the  ends  of  friendships,  either  we  must  suppose 
that  friendships  are  not  the  greatest  comforts  in  the  world, 
or  else  we  must  say,  he  chooses  his  friend  best,  that  chooses 
such  a  one  by  whom  he  can  receive  the  greatest  comforti^ 
and  assistances. 

3.  This  being  the  measure  of  all  friendships ;  they  all  par- 
take of  excellency,  according  as  they  are  fitted  to  this  mea- 
sure :  a  friend  may  be  counselled  well  enough,  though  his 
friend  be  not  the  wisest  man  in  the  world  ;  and  he  may  be 
pleased  in  his  society,  though  he  be  not  the  best-natured 
man  in  the  world  ;  but  still  it  must  be,  that  something  ex- 
cellent is,  or  is  apprehended,  or  else  it  can  be  no  worthy 
friendship ;  because  the  choice  is  imprudent  and  foolish*. 
Choose  for  your  friend  him  that  is  wise  and  good,  and  se- 
cret and  just,  ingenuous  and  honest;  and  in  those  things 
which  have  a  latitude,  use  your  own  liberty ;  but  in  such 
things  which  consist  in  an  indivisible  point,  make  no  abate- 
ments ;  that  is,  you  must  not  choose  him  to  be  your  friend 
that  is  not  honest  and  secret,  just  and  true  to  a  tittle;  but  if 
he  be  wise  at  all,  and  useful  in  any  degree,  and  as  good  as 
you  can  have  him,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  your 
friendships ;  though  sometimes  you  may  be  ashamed  of 
some  imperfections  of  your  friend. 

4.  But  if  you  yet  inquire  further,  whether  fancy  may  be* 
an  ingredient  in  your  choice  ?  I  answer,  that  fancy  may  mi- 
nister to  this  as  to  all  other  actions,  in  which  there  is  a  liberty 

•  Clericj,  p.  165?. 
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and  variety;  and  we  shall  find  that  there  may  be  peculiari- 
ties  and  little  partialities>  a  friendship  improperly  so  called> 
entering  upon  accounts  of  an  innocent  passion  and  a  pleased 
iancy;  even  our  blessed  Saviour  himself  loved  St  John  and 
Lazarus  by  a  special  love,  which  was  signified  by  special 
treatments  ;  and  of  the  young  man  that  spake  well  and  wisely 
to  Christ,  it  is  affirmed,  "  Jesus  loved  him/'  that  is,  he  fan- 
cied the  man,  and  his  soul  had  a  certain  cognation  and  si- 
militude of  temper  and  inclination.  For  in  all  things  where 
there  is  a  latitude,  every  faculty  will  endeavour  to  be  pleased, 
«nd  sometimes  the  meanest  persons  in  a  house  h^ve  a  fes- 
tival :  even  sympathies  and  natural  inclinations  to  some  per- 
sons, and  a  conformity  of  humours  and  proportionable  loves, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  a  witty  answer,  may  first 
strike  the  flint  and  kindle  a  spark,  which,  if  it  falls  upon 
tender  and  compliant  natures,  may  grow  into  a  flame ;  but 
this  will  never  be  maintained  at  the  rate  of  friendship,  un- 
less it  be  fed  by  pure  materials,  by  worthinesses  which  are 
the  food  of  friendship :  where  these  are  not,  men  and  women 
may  be  pleased  with  one  another's  company,  and  lie  under 
the  same  roof;  and  make  themselves' companions  of  equal 
prosperities,  and  humour  their  friend;  but  if  you  call' this 
friendship,  you  give  a  sacred  name  to  humour  or  fancy ;  for 
there  is  a  Platonic  friendship  as  well  as  a  Platonic  love;  but 
they  being  but  the  images  of  more  noble  bodies,  are  but  like 
tinsel  dressings,  which  will  shew  bravely  by  candle-light, 
and  do  excellently  in  a  mask,  but  are  not  fit  for  conversa^ 
tion  and  the  material  intercourses  of  our  life.  These  are 
the  prettinesses  of  prosperity  and  good-natured  wit;  but 
when  we  speak  of  friendship,  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  (for  it  is  love  and  beneficence,  it  is  charity  that  is 
fitted  for  society),  we  cannot  suppose  a  brave  pile  should  be' 
built  up  with  nothing ;  and  they  that  build  castles  in'  the  air, 
and  look  upon  friendship,  as  upon  a  fine  romance,  a  thing 
that  pleases  the  fancy,  but  is  good  for  nothing  else,  will  do 
well  when  they  are  asleep,  or  when  they  are  come  to  Ely- 
sium ;  and  for  aught  I  know,  in  the  meantime  may  be  as 
much  in  love  with  Mandana  in  the  Grand  Cyrus,  as  with 
the  infanta  of  Spain,  or  any  of  the  most  perfect  beauties 
and  real  excellences  of  the  world :  and  by  dreaming  of  per- 
fect and  abstracted  friendships,  make,  them  so  immaterial 
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iihat  they  perish  in  the  handling  and  become  good  for  tm>- 
thing. 

But  I  know  not  whither  I  was  going ;  I  did  only  meao 
to  say  that  because  friendship  is  that  by  which  the  world  is 
most  blessed  and  receives  most  good,  it  ought  to  be  chosen 
amongst  the  worthiest  persons,  that  isj  amongst  those  that 
can  do  greatest  benefit  to  each  other ;  and  though  in  equal 
worthiness  I  may  choose  by  my  eye,  or  ear,  that  is,  into  the 
consideration  of  the  essential  I  may 'take  in  also  the  acci- 
dental and  extrinsic  worthinesses;  yet  I  ought  to  give  every 
one  their  just  value;  when  the  internal  beauties  are  equals 
these  shall  help  to  weigh  down  the  scale,  and  I  will  love  a 
worthy  friend  that  can  delight  me  as  well  as  profit  me,  ra« 
ther  than  him  who  cannot  delight  me  at  all,  and  profit  me  no 
more ;  but  yet  I  will  not  weigh  the  gayest  flowers,  or  the 
wings  of  butterflies,  against  wheat;  but  when  I  am  to  choose 
wheat,  I  may  take  that  which  looks  the  brightest.   I  had  ra- 
ther see  thyme  and  roses,  marjoram  and  July-flowers,  that 
are  fair,  sweet,  and  medicinal,  than  the  prettiest  tulips,  that 
are  good  for  nothing:  and  my  sheep  and  kine  are  better 
servants  than  racehorses  and  greyhounds :  and  I  shall  ra« 
ther  furnish  my  study  with  Plutarch  and  Cicero,  with  livy 
and  Polybius,  than  with  Cassandra  and  Ibrahim  Bassa ;  and 
|f  I  do  give  an  hour  to  these  for  divertisement  or  pleasure, 
yet  I  will  dwell  with  them  that  can  instruct  me,  and  make 
me  wise  and  eloquent,  severe  and  useful  to  myself  and 
others.    lend  this  with  the  saying  of  LsbHus*  in  Cicero ; 
*^  Amicitfa  non  debet  consequi  utilitatem,  sed  amicitiam  uti- 
litas.'*    When  I  choose  my  friend,  I  will  not  stay  till  I  have 
received  a  kindness ;  but  I  will  choose  such  a  one  that  can 
do  me  many  if  I  need  them :  but  I  mean  such  kindnesses 
which  make  me  wiser,  and  which  make  me  better ;  that  is, 
I  will,  when  I  choose  my  friend,  choose  him  that  is  the 
bravest,  the  worthiest,  and  the  most  excellent  person  :  and 
then  your  first  question  is  soon  answered ;  To  love  such  a 
person  and  to  contract  such  friendships,  is  just  so  authorized 
by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  warranted  to  love 
wisdom  and  virtue,  goodness  and  beneficence,  and  all  the 
impresses  of  God  upon  the  spirits  of  brave  men. 

2.  The  next  inquiry  is,  how  far  it  may  extend  i  that  is, 

«  Wvlxd,  xir.  11.  pag.  188. 
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b^  what  exprdflfiion  it  may  be  fiignifled  i  I  find  that  David 
aad  Jonalfaaa  laved  at  a  atraoge  rate;  ihey  were  both  good 
iten|  tbovgb  it  baf>)pe»fiid  that  Jonathan  was  on  the  obliging 
aide;  bui  h^e  ttia  ie^qMressiopa  were,  Jonathan  watched  far 
jOavid's^gopd ;  toU  Urn  of  his  danger,  cmd  helped  him  to  es- 
cape ;  took  pairt  with  David's  ionocenoe  againat  his  &tber's 
pialice  c^ad  injoatiee;  and  beyond  all  this,  did  it  to.his  own 
prejudiice.;  and  they  two  stood  like  two  feet  supporting  one 
body :  thoogh  Jonathaoi  knew  that  David  would  prove  like 
the  loot  of  a  wi:estlQr»  and  would  supplant  him,  not  by  any 
unworthy  or  ufifriendly  aotico,  but  it  was  firom  God ;  and 
be  gave  bim  bia  band  to  set  him  upon  his  own  throne. 

We  find'hia  paraUds  in  the  Gentile  stories :  young  Athe* 
podorus  having  divided  the  estate  with  his  brother  Xenon^ 
divided  it  again  when  Xedon  had  spent  his  own  share; 
and  LucuUus  would  not  take  the  consulship  till  his  younger 
brother  had  first  enjoyed  it  for  a  year;  but  Pollux  di- 
vided with  Castor  his  iodmortality ;  and  you  know  who 
offered  himself  to  death  being  pledge  for  his  friend,  and  his 
friend  by  performing  his  word  rescued  him  as  bravely.  And 
when  we  find  in  Scripture  that  '  for  a  good  man  some  will 
isven  dare  to  die ;'  and  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  laid  their 
necks  down  for  St,  Paul ;  and  the  Galatians  '  would  have 
given  hifloi  their  very  eyes/  that  is,  every  thing  that  was  most 
dear  to  them»  and  some  others  were  near  unto  death  for  his 
sake:  and  that  it  is  a  precept  of  Christian  charity,  'to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  our  bretiiren/  that  is,  those  who  were 
oombii^ed  in  a  cause  of  religion,  who  were  united  with  the 
same  hopes,  and  imparted  to  each  other  ready  assistances, 
and  grew  dear  by  common  sufferings,  we  need  inquire  no 
farther  for  the  expressiond  of  friendships. "  "  Greater  love 
than  this  hath  no  man,  than  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends ;"  and  this  we  are  obliged  to  do  in  some  cases  for 
aU  Christians ;  and  therefore  we  may  do  it  for  those  who 
are  to  us,  in  this  present  and  imperfect  state  of  things,  that 
which  all  the  good  men  and  women  in  the  world  shall  be  in 
heaven,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  perfect  friendships.  This  is 
the  biggest;  but  then  it  includes  and  can  suppose  all  the  rest; 
a^d  if  ibis  may  be  done  for  all,  and  in  some  cases  must  for 
any  one  of  the  multitude,  we  need  not  scruple  whether  we 
may  do  it  ibr  those  who  are  better  than  a  multitude.    But 
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fts  for  the  thing  itself,  it  is  not  easily  and  lightly  io  be 
done ;  and  a  man  must  not  die  for  humour,  nor  expend  so 
great  a  jewel  for  a  trifle :  MoAcc  dveirvi6<rafuv,  cl&frcc  hr  ov- 
Sivl  XwnrtkH  wapavaXftffia  ytvifcn^fcvoi,  said  Philo;  we  will 
hardly  die  when  it  is  for  nothing,  when  no  good,  no  worthy 
end,  is  served,  and  become  a  sacrifice  to  redeem  a  foot-boy.. 
But  we  may  not  give  our  life  to  redeem  another,  unless, 
L  The*^  party  for  whom  we  die,  be  a  worthy  and  a  useful 
person ;  better  for  religion,  and  more  useful  to  others  than 
myself.  Thus  Ribischius  the  German  died  bravely,  when 
he  became  a  sacrifice  for  his  master,  Maurice  duke  of  Sax«» 
ony;  covering  his  master's  body  with  his  own,  that  he 
might  escape  the  fury  of  the  Turkish  soldiers.  *'  Succurram 
perituro,  sed  ut  ipse  non  peream,  nisi  si  futurus  ero  magni  * 
faominisy  aut  magnce  rei  merces,*'  said  Seneca:  **  I  will  help 
a  dying  person  if  I  can ;  but  I  will  not  die  myself  for  himj^ 
unless  by  my  death  I  save  a  brave  man,  or  become  the 
price  of  a  great  thing;"  that  is,  I  will  die  for  a  prince,  for 
the  republic,  or  to  save  an  army,  as  David  exposed  himself 
to  combat  with  the  Philistine  for  the  redemption  of  the 
host  of  Israel:  and  in  this  sense,  that  is  true,  ''PrsBstat  ut 
pereat  unus  quim  unitas,''  "  Better  that  one  perish  than  a 
multitude."  2.  A  man  dies  bravely  when  he  gives  his  tem- 
poral life  to  save  the  soul  of  any  single  person  in  the  Christ- 
ian world.  It  is  a  worthy  exchange,  and  the  glorification  of 
that  love  by  which  Christ  gave  his  life  for  every  soul.  Thus 
he  that  reproves  an  erring  prince  wisely  and  necessarily,  he 
that  affirms  a  fundamental  truth,  or  stands  up  for  the  glory 
of  the  divine  attributes,  though  he  die  for  it,  becomes  a  wor- 
thy sacrifice.  3.  These  are  duty,  but  it  may  be  heroic  and 
full  of  Christian  bravery,  to  give  my  life  to  rescue  a  noble 
and  a  brave  friend,  though  I  myself  be  as  worthy  a  man  as 
he ;  because  the  preference  of  him  is  an  act  of  humility  in 
me,  and  of  friendship  towards  him;  humility  and  charity 
making  a  pious  difference,  where  art  and  nature  have  made 
all  equal. 

Some  have  fancied  other  measures  of  treating  our  friends. 
One  sort  of  men  say  that  we  are  to  expect  that  our  friends 
should  value  us  as  we  value  ourselves  :  whidi,  if  it  were  to 
be  admitted,  will  require  that  we  make  no  friendships  with  a 
proud  man  ;  and  so  far  indeed  were  well ;  but  then  this  pnn 
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portion  does  exclude  some  kamble  men  ^ho  are  most  to  be 
yalued,  and  the  rather  because  they  undervalue  themselyes. 

Others  say^  that  a  friend  is  to  value  his  friend  as  much  as 
his  friend  values  him ;  but  neither  is  this  well  or  safe,  wise 
or  sufficient ;  for  it  makes  friendship  a  mere  bargain,  and  is 
something  like  the  country  weddings  in  some  places  where 
I  have  been  ;  where  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  must  meet 
in  the  half  way^  and  if  they  fail  a  step,  they  retire  and  break 
the  match ;  it  is  not  good  to  make  a  reckoning  in  friendship  ; 
that  is  merchandise,  or  it  may  be  gratitude,  but  not  noble 
friendship  ;  in  which  each  part  strives  to  outdo  the  other  in 
significations  of  an  excellent  love :  and  amongst  true  friends 
there  is  no  fear  of  losing  any  thing. 

But  that  which  amongst  the  old  philosophers  comes 
nearest  to  the  right,  is  that  we  love  our  friends  as  we  love 
ourselves.  If  they  had  meant  it  as  our  blessed  Saviour  did, 
of  that  general  friendship  by  which  we  are  to  love  all  man* 
kind,  it  had  been  perfect  and  well ;  or  if  they  had  meant  it 
of  the  inward  affection,  or  of  outward  justice;  but  because 
they  meant  it  of  the  most  excellent  friendships,  and  of  the 
outward  significations  of  it,  it  cannot  be  sufficient :  for  a 
friend  may  and  must  sometimes  do  more  for  his  friend  than 
he  would  do  for  himself  Some  men  will  perish  before  they 
will  beg  or  petition  for  themselves  to  some  certain  persons; 
but  they  account  it  noble  to  do  it  for  their  friend,  and  they 
will  want  rather  than  their  friend  shall  want ;  and  they  will 
be  more  earnest  in  praise  or  dispraise  respectively  for  their 
friend  than  for  themselves.  And  indeed  I  account  that  one 
of  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  real  friendship  is,  that  a 
friend  can  really  endeavour  to  have  his  friend  advanced  in 
honour,  in  reputation,  in  the  opinion  of  wit  or  learning,  be* 
fore  himself. 

Aaram  ct  op«i,  et  run  frcqaens  donibit  amieiit : 

Qai  Telit  iogeoio  oedere,  raroi  erit. 
Bed  tibi  tantnt  inest  veteris  respectas  amioi, 

Curior  nt  mea  sit  qn^m  taa  fama  tibi  *. 

Lands,  gold,  and  trifles,  man/  give  or  lend, 
Bat  he  that  stoops  in  fame,  is  a  rare  friend  ; 
In  friendship's  orb  thoa  arl  the  brightest  star. 
Before  tbj  fame  mine  thoo  preferrest  far. 

But  then  be  pleased  to  think  that  therefore  I  so  highly 

t  Hartiai.Ub.  8.  ep.  18.      . 
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▼alue  this  signification  of  firies&hip,  because  f  m  UgMyr 
value  humility.  Humility  and  charity  are  the  two  greatest 
graces  in  the  world ;  and  these  are  the  greatest  ingredients, 
which  constitute  friendship  and  6X)Mres6  it« 

But  there  needs  no  other  measures  of  friendship,  but  that' 
it  may  be  as  great  as  you  can  express  tt ;  beyond  death  it' 
cannot  gOy  to  death  it  may,  when  the  oause  is  reasonable  and 
jii8t»  charitable  and  religious :  and  yet  if  there  be  amy  thing 
greater  than  to  suffer  death  (and  pain  and  shame  to  some  are' 
more  insuffeiable),  a  true  and  noble  friendship  shrinks  not 
at  the  greatest  trials. 

And  yet  there  is  a  limit  even  to  friendship.  It  must  be 
as  great  as  our  friend  fairly  needs  in  all  things  where  we  are 
not  tied  up  by  a  former  duty,  to  God»  to  ourselves,  or  some 
preobliging  relative.  When  Pollux  heard  somebody  whi9-* 
per  a  reproach  against  his  brother  Castor,  he  hilled  ^  slan- 
derer with  his  fist :  that  was  a  zeal  which  his  fViendship 
could  not  warrant.  *'  Nulla  est  peccati  excusatio,  si  amici  causfi 
peccaveris,"  said  Cicero*;  "No  friendship  can  excuse  a  sin:'' 
and  this  the  braver  Romans  instanced  in  the  matter  of  duty 
to  their  country.  It  is  not  lawful  to  fight  on  our  friend's 
part  against  our  prince  or  country  ;  and  therefore  ^  when  Caiua 
Blosiusof  Cuma,  in  the  sedition  of  Gracchus,  appeared  against 
his  country,  when  he  was  taken  he  answered,  that  he  loved 
Tiberius  Gracchus  so  dearly,  that  he  thought  fit  to  foHow 
him  whithersoever  he  led ;  and  begged  pardon  upon  that  ac- 
count :  they  who  were  his  judges,  were  so  noble,  that  though 
they  knew  it  no  fair  excuse,  yet  for  the  honour  of  friendship 
they  did  not  directly  reject  his  motion ;  but  put  him  to  death 
because  he  did  not  follow,  but  led  on  Gracchus,  and  brought 
bis  friend  into  the  snare :  for  so  they  preserved  the  honours 
of  friendship  on  either  hand,  by  neither  sufiering  it  to  be 
sullied  by  a  foul  excuse,  nor  yet  rejected  in  any  fair  pre- 
tence. A  man  may  not  be  perjured  for  his  friend.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  read,  in  the  history  of  the  Low  Countries,  that 
Grimston  and  Redhead,  when  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  besieged 
by  th6  Duke  of  Parma,  acted  for  the  interest  of  the  Queen 
of  England's  forces  a  notable  design ;  but  being  suspected 
and  put  for  their  acquittance  to  take  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  tliey  dissembled  their  persons  and  their  interest,  their 

b  VVelwl,  &i.  7.  p.  174.  «  V«l.  Vai.  Ur.  7. 1.  Helfrecht.  p. 2o7. 
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d^Bign  and  their  religion^  and  did  for  the  Qoeen^s  service  (as 
one  wittily  wrote  to  her)  give  not  only  their  bodies  but  their 
souls,  and  so  deserved  a  reward  greater  than  she  could  pay 
them :  I  cannot  say  this  is  a  thing  greater  than  a  friendship 
can  require^  for  it  is  not  great  at  all,  but  a  great  villany, 
which  hath  no  name,  and  no  order  in  worthy  intercourses ; 
and  no  obligation  to  a  friend  can  reach  as  high  as  our  duty 
to  God :  and  he  that  does  a  base  thing  in  zeal  for  his  friend, 
bums  the  golden  thread  that  ties  their  hearts  together ;  it  is 
a  conspiracy,  but  no  longer  friendship.  And  when  Cato  lent 
his  wife  to  Hortensius,  and  Socrates  lent  his  to  a  merry 
Greek,  they  could  not  amongst  wise  persons  obtain  so  much 
as  the  fame  of  being  worthy  friends ;  neither  could  those  great 
names  legitimate  an  unworthy  action  under  the  most  plausi- 
ble title. 

It  is  certain  that  amongst  friends  their  estates  are  com- 
mon ;  that  is,  by  whatsoever  I  can  rescue  my  friend  from 
calamity,  I  am  to  serve  him,  or  not  to  call  him  friend  ;  there 
is  a  great  latitude  in  this,  and  it  is  to  be  restrained  by  no 
prudence^  but  when  there  is  on  the  other  side  a  great  neces-' 
sity  neither*vicious  nor  avoidable :  a  man  may  choose  whe*- 
ther  he  will  or  no ;  and  he  does  not  sin  in  not  doing  it,  unless 
he  have  bound  himself  to  it :  but  certainly  friendship  is  the 
greatest  band  in  the  world,  and  if  he  have  professed  a  great 
friendship,  he  hath  a  very  great  obligation  to  do  that  and 
more ;  and  he  can  no  ways  be  disobliged  but  by  the  care  of 
his  natural  relations. 

I  said,  *  friendship  is  the  greatest  band  in  the  world  f 
and  I  had  reason  for  it,  for  it  is  all  the  bands  that  this  worid 
hath  ;  and  there  is  no  society,  and  there  is  no  relation,  that 
is  worthy,  but  it  is  made  so  by  the  communications  of 
fHendship,  and  by  partaking  some  of  its  excellences.  For 
friendship  is  a  transcendent,  and  signifies  as  much  as  unity 
can  mean ;  and  every  consent,  and  every  pleasure,  and  every 
benefit,  and  every  society,  is  the  mother  or  the  daughter  of 
friendship.  Some  friendships  are  made  by  nature,  some  by 
contract,  some  by  interest,  and  some  by  souls.  And  in  pro- 
portion to  these  ways  of  uniting,  so  the  friendships  are  greater 
or  less,  virtuous  or  natural,  profitable  or  holy,  or  all  this 
together.  Nature  makes  excellent  friendships,  of  which  we 
observe  something  in  social  plants ;  and  growing  better  in 
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^ach  other's  neighbourhood  than  where  they  stand  singly : 
and  in  animals  it  is  more  notorious,  whose  friendships  ex- 
tend sofar  as  to  herd  and  dwell  together,  to  play  and  feed, 
to  defend  and  fight  for  one  another,  and  to  cry  in  absence, 
and  to  rejoice  in  one  another's  presence.  But  these  friend- 
ships have  other  names  less  noble ;  they  are  sympathy,  or  they 
are  instinct.  But  if  to  this  natural  friendship  there  be  reason 
superadded,  something  will  come  in  upon  the  stock  of  rea- 
son which  will  ennoble  it ;  but  because  no  rivers  can  rise 
higher  than  fountains,  reason  shall  draw  out  all  the  disposi- 
tions which  are  in  nature  and  establish  them  into  friendships, 
but  they  cannot  surmount  the  communications  of  nature : 
nature  can  make  no  friendships  greater  than  her  own  excel- 
lences. Nature  is  the  way  of  contracting  necessary  friend- 
ships ;  that  is,  by  nature  such  friendships  are  contracted,  with- 
out which  we  cannot  live,  and  be  educated,  or  be  well,  or  be 
at  all. 

In  this  scene,  that  of  parents  and  children  is  the  greatest, 
which  indeed  is  begun  in  nature,  but  is  actuated  by  society 
and  mutual  endearments.  For  parents  love  their  children 
because  they  love  themselves.  Children  being  but  like  emis- 
sions of  water,  symbolical  or  indeed  the  same  with  the  foun- 
tain ;  and  they  in  their  posterity  see  the  images  and  instru- 
ments of  a  civil  immortality :  but  if  parents  and  children  do 
not  live  together,  we  see  their  friendships  and  their  loves  are 
much  abated,  and  supported  only  by  fame  and  duty,  by  cus- 
toms and  religion,  which  to  nature  are  but  artificial  pillars, 
and  make  this  friendship  to  be  complicated,  and  to  pass  from 
its  own  kind  to  another.  That  of  children  to  their  parents  is 
not  properly  friendship,  but  gratitude,  and  interest,  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  whatever  can  supervene  of  the  nature  of  friend- 
ship,  comes  in  upon  another  account ;  upon  society  and  wor- 
thiness and  choice. 

This  relation  on  either  hand  makes  great  dearnesses :  but 
it  hath  special  and  proper  significations  of  it,  and  there  is  a 
special  duty  incumbent  on  each  other  respectively.  This 
friendship  and  social  relation  are  not  equal,  and  there  is  too 
much  authority  on  one  side,  and  too  much  fear  on  the  other, 
to  make  equal  friendships ;  and  therefore,  although  this  is 
one  of  the  kinds  of  friendship,  that  is  of  a  social  and  relative 
love  and  conversation  ;  yet  in  the  more  proper  use  of  the 
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word  friendship  does  do  something  which  father  and  son 
do  not;  I  instance  in  the  free  and  open  communicating 
counsels^  and  the  evenness  and  pleasantness  of  conversation; 
and  consequently  the  significations  of  the  paternal  and  filial 
love,  as  they  are  divers  in  themselves  and  unequal,  and  there- 
fore another  kind  of  friendship  than  we  mean  in  our  inquiry; 
so  they  are  such  a  duty  which  no  other  friendship  can  annul: 
because  their  mutual  duty  is  bound  upon  them  by  religion 
long  before  any  other  friendships  can  be  contracted  ;  and 
therefore  having  first  possession  must  abide,  for  ever.  The 
duty  and  love  to  parents  must  not  yield  to  religion,  much 
less  to  any  new  friendships  :  and  our  parents  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  'corban/  and  are  at  no  hand  to  be  laid  aside 
but  when  they  engage  against  God :  that  is,  in  the  rights 
which  this  relation  and  kind  of  friendship  challenge  as  its 
propriety,  it  is  supreme  and  cannot  give  place  to  any.  other 
friendships ;  till  the  father  gives  his  right  away,  and  God  or 
the  laws  consent  to  it ;  as  in  the  case  of  marriage,  emanci- 
pation, and  adoption  to  another  family  :  in  which  cases 
though  love  and  gratitude  are  still  obliging,  yet  the  societies 
and.  duties  of  relation  are  very  much  altered,  which  in  the 
proper  and  best  friendships  can  never  be  at  alU  But  then 
this  also  is  true,  Uiat  the  social  relations  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, not  having  in  them  all  the  capacities  of  a  proper  friend- 
ship, cannot  challenge  all  the  significations  of  it ;  that  is,  it 
is  no  prejudice  to  the  duty  I  owe  there,  to  pay  all  the  dear- 
nesses  which  are  due  here^  and  to  friends  there  are  some  things 
due  which  the  other  cannot  challenge,  I  mean,  my  secret 
and  my  equal  conversation,  and  the  pleasures  and  interests 
.of  these,  and  the  consequents  of  all. 

Next  to  this  is  the  society  and  dearness  of  brothers  and 
sisters :  which  usually  is  very  great  amongst  worthy  persons; 
but  if  it  be  considered  what  it  is  in  itself,  it  is  but  very  lit- 
tle ;  there  is  very  often  a  likeness  of  natural  temper,  and 
there  is  a  social  life  under  the  same  roof,  and  they  are  com- 
manded to  love  one  another,  and  they  are  equals  in  many  in- 
stances, and  are  endeared  by  conversation  when  it  is  merry 
and  pleasant,  innocent  and  simple,  without  art  and  without 
design.  But  brothers  pass  not  into  noble  friendships  upon 
the  stock  of  that  relation  :  they  have  fair  dispositions  and 
advantages,  and  are  more  easy  and  ready  to  ferment  into  the 

VOL.  XI.  Y 
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greatest  deamesses,  if  all  things  else  be  answerable.  Nature 
disposes  them  well  towards  it :  but  in  this  inquiry  if  we  ask 
what  duty  is  passed  upon  a  brother  to  a  brother  eyeii  for 
being  so^ — I  answer,  that  religion  and  our  parents  and  Ood 
and  the  laws,  appoint  what  measures  they  please ;  but  nature 
passes  but  very  little,  and  friendship  less ;  and  this  we  see 
apparently  in  those  brothers  who  live  asunder,  and  contract 
new  relations,  and  dwell  in  other  societies.  There  is  no  love^ 
no  friendship,  without  the  intercourse  of  conversation :  friend- 
ships indeed  may  last  longer  than  our  abode  together,  but 
they  were  first  contracted  by  it,  and  established  by  pleasure 
and  benefit ;  and  unless  it  be  the  best  kind  of  friendship 
(which  that  of  brothers  in  that  mere  capacity  is  not),  it  dies 
when  it  wants  the  proper  nutriment  and  support:  and  to  this 
purpose  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  Solomon  '  ;  *'  Better 
is  a  neighbour  that  is  near,  than  a  brother  that  is  far  off:*' 
that  is,  although  ordinarily  brothers  are  first  possessed  of 
the  entries  and  fancies  of  friendship,  because  they  tire  of 
the  first  societies  and  conversations ;  yet  when  that  ceases 
and  the  brother  goes  away,  so  that  he  does  ho  advantage,  no 
benefit  of  intercourse;  the  neighbour  that  dwells  by  me, 
with  whom  if  I  converse  at  all,  either  he  is  my  enemy,  and 
does  and  receives  evil ;  or  if  we  converse  in  Worthinesses 
and  benefit  and  pleasant  communicktion,  he  is  better  in  the 
laws  and  measures  of  friendship  than  my  distant  brother. 
And  it  is  observable  that '  brother'  is  indeed  a  word  of  fri^nid- 
khip  and  charity  and  of  mutual  endearment,  ahd  so  is  a  title 
of  the  bravest  society :  yet  in  all  the  Scripture,  thei'e  are  hi» 
precepts  given  of  any  duty  and  comport,  which  b'rbth^rs,  thkt 
is,  the  descendants  of  the  same  pa^enti,  are  to  hlive  one  to- 
wards toother  in  that  capslcity ;  and  it  is  dot  blecaus^  their 
nearness  is  ^uch  Chat  they  need  noiie :  Ibt  parents  add  cllffl* 
^ren  are  hearer,  ad^  yet  need  table's  of  du^y  to  be  de^ciibed ; 
and  for  brothers,  certainty  they  n^ed  it  infinitely  if  Aere  be 
ahy  peculiar  duty ;  6aih  and  Abel  krie  ihe  great  pfbbaitioii 
of  4hat,  and  yoh  know  who  said, 

FrAtnua  qiioqQ«  grmtk  imn  tst :— {Or.  M.  1.  1*45.') 

It  is  not  often  joa  ilimll  lec 
Two  brother!  fi?e  in'tadtj. 

But  the  Scripture,  which  often  describes  the  duty  of  parents 

*  Pro?,  xxfii.  10. 
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and  children,  never  defteribe^  tim  duty  of  brothera ;  except 
wk^n  by  brethren  are  mcfuii  ail  iJiat  part  of  mankind  who 
are  tied  to  us  by  any  vicinity  and  endearment  of  religion  or 
country,  of  profession  and  family,  of  contract  or  society,  of 
love  and  the  noblest  friendships;  the  meanipg  is,  that  though 
fraternity  alone  be  die  endearment  of  some  degrees  of  friend- 
ship, without  choice  and  witho^t  excellency ;  yet  the  rela- 
tion Itself  is  not  friendship,  and  does  not  naturally  infer  it; 
and  that  which  is  procured  by  tti  ie  b«t  limited  and  little  \ 
and  though  it  may  paas  into  it,  as  other  conversations  may, 
yet  the  friendship  is  accidental  to  it,  and  enters  upon  other 
aceovnts,  as  it  does  between  strangers ;  with  this  only  diJSTer- 
enee,  that  brotherhood  does  oftentiniies  assist  the  valuation 
of  those  excellences,  for  which  we  entertain  our  friendships. 
Fraternity  is  the  opportunity  and  preliminary  disposition  to 
friendship,  and  no  more.    For  if  my  brother  be  a  fool  or  a 
viciom  peraon,  the  love  to  which  nature  and  our  fir^t  con- 
¥enMition  dispose  we,  does  not  end  in  friendship,  but  in  pity 
and  ftir  provisions  and  assistances ;  which  is  a  demonstra- 
tion that  .brotherhood  is  but  the  inclination  and  address  to 
friendship.    And  though  I  will  love  a  worthy  brother  more 
than  a  worthy  strajoger,  if  the  worthiness  be  equal,  because 
the  rdkition  is  something,  and  being  put  into  the  scales 
against  an  equal  worthiness,  must  needs  (turn  the  balance, 
as  every  grain  will  do  in  an  even  weight ;  yet  when  the  eo- 
lation is 'ill  the  worthiness  that^is  pretended,  it  cannot  stand 
in  competition  wtdi  a  friend  :  for  though  a  fri^nd4)rother  i» 
better  than  a  friend<«iranger,  where  the  friend  is  eq«utl,  b|it 
the  bfoiher  is  not ;  yet  a  brother  is  not  better  than  a  friend  ; 
but,  as  Solomon's  expression  is,  ^'  There  is  a  friend  that  in 
better  than  a  brother ;"  and  to  be  born  of  the  «am6  parents 
ia  80  accidental  and  extrinsic  to  a  man's  pleanure,  or  worthl- 
neas,  or  spiritaal  advantages,  that  though  it  be  very  pleasing 
and  uaefxd  that  a  brodier  ehoold  be  a  friend*  yet  it  is  no 
gveot  addition  to  a  fvioid  that  he  also  is  a  brother  :  there  as 
something  in  it^  but  not  much.  But  in  short,  the  case  is  thus : 
The  fiint  beginnings  of  friendship  serve  the  necessities  ;  bwt 
choioe  and  worthiness  are  the  excellences  of  its  endearment 
and  its  bravery  ;  and  between  a  brother  that  is  no  friend, 
and  a  friend  that  is  no  brother^  there  is  the  same  difference 
as  between  the  diaposition  and  the  act  or  habit :  ft  brother, 
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if  he  be  worthy,  is  the  readiest  and  the  nearest  to  be  a  friend; 
but  till  he  be  so,  he  is  but  the  twilight  of  the*day,  and  but 
the  blossom  of  the  fairest  fruit  of  Paradise.  A  brother  does 
not  always  make  a  friend,  but  a  friend  ever  makes  a  brother 
and  more ;  and  although  nature  sometimes  finds  the  tree, 
yet  friendship  engraves  the  image ;  the  first  relation  places 
him  in  the  garden,  but  friendship  sets  it  in  the  temple,  and 
then  only  it  is  venerable  and  sacred :  and  so  is  brotherhood 
when  it  hath  the  soul  of  friendship. 

So  that  if  it  be  asked  which  are  most  to  be  valued,  bro* 
thers  or  friends ;  the  answer  is  very  easy ;  brotherhood  is 
or  may  be  one  of  the  kinds  of  friendship,  and  from  thence 
only  hath  its  value,  and  therefore  if  it  be  compared  with,  a 
greater  friendship  must  give  place :  but  then  it  is  not  to.be 
asked  which  is  to  be  preferred,  a  brother  or  a  friend,  but 
which  is  the  better  friend,  Memnon  or  my  brother  ?   For  if 
my  brother  says  I  ought  to  love  him  best,  then  he  ought  to 
love  me  best  ^;  if  he  does,  then  there  is  a  great  friendship, 
and  he  possibly  is  to  be  preferred,  if  he  can  be  that  friend 
which  he  pretends  to  be,  that  is,  if  he  be  equally  worthy:  but 
if  he  says,  I  must  love  him  only  because  he  is  my  brother, 
whether  he  loves  me  or  no,  he  is  ridiculous ;  and  it  will  be  a 
strange  relation  which  hath  no  correspondent :  but  suppose 
it,  and  add  this  also,  that  I  am  equally  his  brother  as  he  is 
mine,  and  then  he  also  must  love  me  whether  I  love  him  or 
no ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  says,  I  must  love  him  though  he 
be  my  enemy ;  and  so  I  must ;  but  I  must  not  love  my  enemy, 
though  he  be  my  brother,  more  than  I  love  my  friend ;  and  at 
last  if  he  does  love  me  for  being  his  brother,  I  confess  that 
this  love  deserves  love  again ;  but  then  I  consider,  that  he 
loves  me  upon  an  incompetent  reason :  for  he  that  laves  me 
only  because  I  am  his  brother,  loves  me  for  that  which  is  no 
worthiness,  and  I  must  love  him  as  much  as  that  comes  to, 
and  for  as  little  reason  ;  unless  this  be  added,  that,  he  loves 
me  first :  but  whether  choice  and  union  of  souls,  and  worthi* 
nesB  of  manners,  and  greatness  of  understanding,  and  U8e« 
fulness  of  conversation,  and  the  benefits  of  counsel,  and  all 
those  endearments  which  make  our  lives  pleasant  and  our 
persons  dear,  are  not  better  and  greater  reasons  of  love  and 

*  Ut  pnestem  PjUdeo,  Mliqais  mibi  pnestet  Oreiten. 
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dearness  than  to  be  bom  of  the  same  fleshy  I  think,  amongst 
wise  personf  needs  no  great  inquiry.  For.  fraternity  is  but 
a  cognation  of  bodies,  but  friendship  is  a  union  of  souls, 
which  are  confederated  by  more  noble  ligatures.  My  bro- 
ther, if  he  be  no  more,  shall  have  my  hand  to  help  him ;  but 
unless  he  be  my  friend  too,  he  cannot  challenge  my  heart : 
and  if  his  being  my  friend  be  the  greater  nearness,  then  friend 
is  more  than  brother,  and  I  suppose  no  man  doubts  but  that 
David  loved  Jonathan  for  more  than  he  loved  his  brother 
Eliab. 

One  inquiry  more  there  may  be  in  this  afiPair,  and  that  is, 
wh^thet  a  friend  may  be  more  than  a  husband  or  wife ;  to 
which  I  answer,  that  it  can  never  be  reasonable  or  just^  pru- 
dent or  lawful :  but  the  reason  is^  because  marriage  is  the 
queen  of  friendships,  in  which  there  is  a  communication  of 
all  that  can  be  cothmunicated  by  friendship :  and  it  being 
made  sacred  by  vows  and  love,  by  bodies  and  souls,  by  in- 
terest and  custom,  by  religion  and  by  laws,  by  common 
counsels  and  common  fortunes  ;  it  is  the  principal  in  the 
kind  of  friendship^  and  the  measure  of  all  the  rest :  and  there 
is  no  abatement  to  this  consideration,  but  that  there  may  be 
some  allay  in  this  as  in  other  lesser  friendships  by  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  persons :  if  I  have  not  chosen  my  friend  wisely 
or  fortunately,  he  cannot  be  the  correlative  in  the  best  union ; 
but  then  the  friend  lives  as  the  soul  does  after  death,  it  is 
in  the  state  of  separation,  in  which  the  soul  strangely  loves 
the  body  and  longs  to  be  reunited,  but  the  body  is  a  useless 
trunk,  and  can  do  no  ministries  to  the  soul;  which  therefore 
prays  to  have  the  body  reformed  and  restored,  and  made  a 
brave  and  fit  companion  :  so  must  these  best  friends,  when 
one  is  useless  or  unapt  to  the  braveries  of  the  princely  friend- 
ship, they  must  love  ever,  and  pray  ever,  and  long  till  the 
other  be  perfected  and  made  fit ;  in  this  case  there  wants 
only  the  body,  but  the  soul  is  still  a  relative,  and  must  be  so 
for  ever. 

.  A  husband  and  a  wife  are  the  best  friends,  but  they  can- 
not always  signify  all  that  to  each  other  which  their  friend- 
ships would  ;  as  the  sun  shines  not  upon  a -valley » which  sends 
up  a  thick  vapour  to  cover  his  face  ;  and  though  his  beams 
are  eternal,  yet  the  emission  is  intercepted  by  the  intervening 
cloud;  But  however,  all  friendships  are  but  parts  of  this ;  ''a 
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man  must  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  hia  wife ;" 
that  is^ '  the  dearest  thing  in  natnre  is  not  com^larable  to  the 
dearest  thing  of  friendship :'  and  I  think  this  is  argument 
sufficient  to  prove  friendship  to  be  the  greatest  band  in  the 
world ;  add  to  this*  that  other  friendships  are  part  of  this, 
they  are  marriages  too ;  less  indeed  than  the  other,  because 
they  cannot,  must  not»  be  all  that  endearment  which  the  other 
is  *y  yet  thati  being  the  principal,  is  the  measure  of  the  rest, 
and  are  all  to  be  honoured  by  like  dignities,  and  measured 
by  the  same  rules,  and  conducted  by  their  portion  of  the 
same  laws.  But  as  friendships  are  marriages  of  the  soul, 
and  of  fortunes,  and  interests,  and  counsels ;  so  they  are 
brotherhoods  too  ;  and  I  often  think  of  the  excellences  of 
friendships  in  the  words  of  David,  who  certainly  was  the 
best  friend  in  the  world ;  **  Ecce  quim  bonum  et  quim  ju- 
cundum  fratres  habitare  in  unujn :"  ''  It  is  good  and  it 
is  pleasant,  that  brethren  should  live  like  friends ;"  that  is, 
they  who  are  any  ways  relative,  and  who  are  any  ways  so- 
cial and  confederate,  should  also  dwell  in  unity  and  loving 
society:  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  brother  in 
Scripture  ; ''  It  was  my  brother  Jonathan,"  said  David ;  such 
brothers  contracting  such  friendships  are  the  beauties  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  pleasure  of  life,  and  the  festivity  of  minds : 
and  whatsoever  can  be  spoken  of  love,  which  is  God's  eldest 
daughter,  can  be  said  of  virtuous  friendships ;  and  though 
Cameades  made  an  eloquent  oration  at  Rome  against  jus- 
tice, yet  I  never  saw  a  panegyric  of  malice,  or  ever  read  that 
any  man  was  witty  agamst  friendship.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  some  men,  finding  themselves,  by  the  peculiarities  of 
friendship,  excluded  from  the  participation  of  those  beauties 
^society  which  enamel  and  adorn  the  wise  and  the  virtuous, 
might  suppose  themselves  to  have  reason  to  apeak  the  evil 
'words  of  envy  and  tletraction  ;  I  wonder  not :  for  all  those 
unhappy  souls  which  shall  find  heaven's  gtites  shut  against 
them,  will  think  they  have  reason  to  murmur  and  blaspheme ; 
the  similitude  is  apt  enough,  for  that  is  the  region  of  friend- 
ahip,  and  love  is  the  light  of  that  glorious  country,  but  so 
bright  that  it  needs  no  sun :  here  we  have  fine  and  bright 
rays  of  that  celestial  flame,  and  though  to  all  mankind  the 
light  of  it  is  in  some  measure  to  be  exteiided,'^like  the  trea- 
sures of  light  dwelling  in  the  southi  yet,  a  little,  do  alius- 
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tffkte  9jqA  beautify  the  north — yet  scone  live  und^r  the  lin^ 
i^f^  the  beftns  pf  frie^4^^^P  ^^  ^^^^  position  sgre  immiuepi 
%i^4  pefpea^icvilar. 

I  ki^pw  bfit  ope  thin^  more  in  which  the  communicatioDs 
qf  friepcUfiiip  c^q  hp  restrained ;  and  that  is,  in  friends  and 
ei^eip^es:  "^n^icu^  amipi^cunicusmeos non  est;''  "  My  friend'i 
ffjf;p4  J8  not  always  my  friend  ;*'  i^qr  his  enemy  mine;  for  if 
my  frien4  qv^rrpl  yfith  a  thir^  person  witi)  whom  I^e  hstth  had 
no  fri^n49hip8,  upqn  the  accoiipt  qf  interest  4  if  that  third 
p^f3on  t)p  my  frjpnd,  thp  pobileness  of  our  friendships  despisefi 
such  a  quarrel ;  and  ^^b^t  ipay  be  reasqnable  in  him,  would 
be  ignoble  in  me ;  sometimes  it  may  be  otherwise,  and  friends 
may  marry  one  anqther'^  IpT!^^  and  hatreds,  but  it  is  by 
chance  if  it  can  be  just;  and  therefore  because  it  is  not  al- 
ways right,  i^  cannp^  be  ever  nepessary. 

In  all  things  else  let  friendships  be  as  high  and  expres- 
sive tijl  they  become  a  union,  or  tha);  friends,  like  the  Mo- 
lionidee,  be  so  the  saipe  that  the  flames  of  their  dead  bodies 
mfkp  hn^  one  pyramis  ^  no  charity  can  be  reproved,  and  such 
friendships  which  are  more  than  shadows,  are  nothing  else 
but  the  rays  of  that  glorious  grape  dra\yn  into  one  centre, 
and  piade  more  active  by  the  union ;  and  the  proper  signifi- 
cations are  well  represented  in  the  oljd  hieroglyphic,  by  which 
the  ancients  depicted  friendship ;  "  In  the  beauties  an<| 
strength  of  a  young;  man,  b^e-headed,  rudely  clothed,  to 
signify  its  activity,  and  l^stingness,  readiness  qf  action,  and 
aptnesses  to  do  service :  upon  the  fringes  of  his  garment 
was  written '  Mors  et  vita,'  as  signifying  that  in  ^ife  and  deat^ 
the  friendship  was  the  same :  on  the  forehead  was  written 
^Si^mnfer  and  winter,' that  is,  prosperous  aifd  adverse  accidents 
and  states  of  life :  the  left  arm  and  shoulder  were  bare  and 
naked  dqwn  to  the  heart, — to  which  the  finger  pointed,  and 
ther/e  was  written  *  Lofkg^  et  prop& :' "  by  ftl^  which  we  )Lnow 
that  friendship  does  g9od  far  and  near,  in  ^uipme^  and  witt- 
ier, in  life  ^nd  death,  ai^  knows  no  difieref^pe  of  ^tfifs  o^ 
accident,  but  by  the  vari/ety  of  her  servicets :  and  therefoF]^ 
f(sk  n9  more  to  whfit  we  can  I^e  obliged  by  friendship ;  for  jijk 
is  every  thing  th^i  can  be  honest  ^nd  pru^p^jb,  useful  find 
i^ecessary. 

]For  this  is  all  the  allay  qf  this  universality,  we  mfiy  do 
any  thing  or  suffer  any  thing  that  is  wise  or  necessary,  or 
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greatly  beneficial  to  my  friend ;  and  that  in  any  thing,  m 
which  I  am  perfect  master  of  my  person  and  fortunes.  But 
I  would  not  in  bravery  visit  my  friend  when  he  is  sick  of  the 
plague,  unless  I  can  do  him  good  equal  at  least  to  my  dan- 
ger ;  but  I  will  procure  him  physicians  and  prayers,  all  the 
assistances  that  he  canreceive,  and  that  he  can  desire,  if  they 
be  in  my  power :  and  when  he  is  dead,  I  will  not  run  into 
his  grave  and  be  stifled  with  his  earth  ;  but  I  will  mourn  for 
him,  and  perform  his  will,  and  take  care  of  his  relatives,  and 
do  for  him  as  if  he  were  alive ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  hard  saying  of  a  Greek  poet  *; 

"Avdfanr',  iXXfiXiff-tf  AwoiTftBtt  Sfxtv  iraXf«i* 

To  me,  Ibongh  distant,  let  thj  friendsbip  flj  \ 
ThoQgh  men  b«  mortal,  friendahipt  mast  not  die. 
Of  all  thiDgt  else  there's  great  satietj. 

Of  such  immortal  abstracted  pure  friendships  indeed  there 
is  no  great  plenty,  and  to  see  brothers  hate  each  other  is  not 
so  rare  as  to  see  them  love  at  this  rate.  The  dead  and  the 
absent  have  but  few  friends,  say  the  Spaniards ;  but  they  who 
are  the  same  to  their  friend  airrfTrpoOtv,  when  he  is  in  another 
country,  or  in  another  world,  these  are  they  who  are  fit  to 
preserve  the  sacred  fire  for  eternal  sacrifices,  and  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  those  exemplar  friendships  of  the  best 
men,  which  have  filled  the  world  with  history  and  wonder : 
for  in  no  other  sense  but  this  can  it  be  true  that  friendships 
are  pure  loves,  regarding  to  do  good  more  than  to  receive  it. 
He  that  is  a  friend  after  death,  hopes  not  for  a  recompense 
from  his  friend,  and  makes  no  bargain  either  for  fame  or 
love ;  but  is  rewarded  with  the  conscience  and  satisfaction 
of  doing  bravely :  but  then  this  is  demonstration  that  they 
choose  friends  best,  who  take  persons  so  worthy  that  can  and 
will  do  so.  This  is  the  profit  and  usefulness  of  friendship ; 
and  he  that  contracts  such  a  noble  union,  must  take  care  that 
his  friend  be  such  who  can  and  will ;  but  hopes  that  himself 
shall  be  first  used,  and  put  to  act  it.  I  will  not  have  such  a 
friendship  that  is  good  for  nothing,  but  I  hope  that  I  shall 
be  on  the  giving  and  assisting  part;  and  yet  if  both  the 
friends  be  so  noble,  and  hope  and  strive  to  do  the  benefit,  I 
cannot  well  say  which  ought  to   yield, — and  whether  that 

1^  Gaisford,  p.  244. 
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friemlship  were  braver  that  could  be  content  to  be  unpros- 
perous,  so  his  friend  might  have  the  glory  of  assisting  him ; — 
or  that  which  desires  to  give  assistances  in  the  greatest  mea* 
sures  of  friendship  :  but  he  that  chooses  a  worthy  friend  that 
himself  in  the  days  of  sorrow  and  need  might  receive  the  ad- 
vantage, hath  no  excuse,  no  pardon,  unless  himself  be  as  cer- 
tain to  do  assistances,  when  evil  fortune  shall  require  them : — 
the  sum  of  this  answer  to  this  inquiry  I  give  you  in  a  pair 
of  Oreek  verses. 

'itfw  b»S  av  tow;  ^Xouc  Ti/uf  »  ^iw 
'Ey  tn^  iuu(o7c  U  reu;  <^Xot;<  tvtfyiru. 

Friends  are  to  frieodi  u  lesser  gods,  while  they 
Honour  and  service  to  each  other  pay. 
Bat  when  a  dark  olond  comes,  gmdge  not  to  lend 
Thj  head,  thj  heart,  tbj  fortnne,  to  thj  friend. 

3.  The  last  inquiry  is,  how  friendships  are  to  be  con-* 
ducted ;  that  is,  what  are  the  duties  in  presence  and  in  ab- 
sence ;  whether  the  friend  may  not  desire  to  enjoy  his  friend 
as  well  as  his  friendship  ?  The  answer  to  which  in  a  great 
measure  depends  upon  what  I  have  said  already,  and  if 
friendship  be  a  charity  in  society,  and  is  not  for  contempla- 
tion and  noise,  but  for  material  comforts  and  noble  treat- 
ments and  usages,  this  is  no  peradventure,  but  that  if  I  buy 
land^  I  may  eat  the  fruits,  and  if  I  take  a  house  I  may  dwell 
in  it ;  and  if  I  love  a  worthy  person,  I  may  please  myself  in 
his  society :  and  in  this  there  is  no  exception,  unless  the 
friendship  be  between  persons  of  a  different  sex :  for  then 
not  only  the  interest  of  their  religion,  and  the  care  of  their 
honour,  but  the  worthiness  of  their  friendship,  require  that 
their  intercourse  be  prudent,  and  free  from  suspicion  and  re- 
proach. And  if  a  friend  is  obliged  to  bear  a  calamity,  so  he 
secure  the  honour  of  his  friend ;  it  will  concern  him  to  con- 
duct his  intercourse!  in  the  lines  of  a  virtuous  prudence,  so 
that  he  shall  rather  lose  much  of  his  own  comforfc,  than  she 
any  thing  of  her  honour ;  and  in  this  case  the  noises  of  peo- 
ple are  so  to  be  regarded,  that  next  to  innocence  they  are  the 
principal.  But  when,  by  caution  and  prudence  and  severe 
conduct,  a  friend  hath  done  all  that  he  or  she  can  to  secure 
fame  and  honourable  reports ;  after  this,  their  noises  are  to 
be  despised :  they  must  not  fright  us  from  our  friendships, 
nor  from  her  fairest  intercourses ;  I  may  lawfully  pluck  the 
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c|ii«t«r9  fifom  wy  own  yine,  though  l^c  ^lat  k^9  tet  c^Uf 
me  tj^iet 

But  by  t)ie  vay,  Madai^«  you  fqay  see  ^ow  ffiv^ph  f  ^ifr 
j^  from  ttie  n^aro&ity  of  those  cynics,  who  yrpn^  Y^^t  a^i^H 
ypur  sex  into  the  commupitifts  pf  fi  noble  (rifua^^b'^R-  I  ^* 
lieve  some  wives  ba?e  been  the  best  fri^fls  ii^  ^e  yi&A^ ; 
and  few  ptories  can  outdo  the  iipbleiie^^  ai^d  piety  qf  ^f( 
ladyt  that  sucked  the  poisonov^s,  p^rulept  mf^^t^r  frqm  tlie 
wound  of  our  brave  prince  in  the  Holy  LaQC|,  wbep  n^n  asr 
sassin  had  pierced  him  with  a  venomed  arrow.  And  if  it 
be  told  that  women  cannot  retain  counsel,  ^nd  therefore 
can  be  no  brave  friends ;  I  can  best  confute  them  by  the 
story  of  Porcia,  who,  being  fearful  of  the  wetness  of  her 
■ex,  stabbed  herself  into  the  thigh  to  try  how  she  could 
bear  pain ;  and  finding  herself  constant  enough  to  that  suf • 
ferwcci  gently  chid  h^r  Brutus  for  not  d^ng  to  trpst  her, 
sii^ce  now  she  perceived  thai  no  torment  could  wrest  t)^at 
fecret  from  her»  which  she  hoped mightl^e  intruste4  ^o  her.  |f 
there  were  Qot  more  things  to  be  said  for  your  s^tf sfj^q^pp,  I 
pould  have  n^e  it  disputable  whether  h^ve  been  vpiOfp  iUijs- 
trious  in  their  iriendships,  ly^en  or  wpn^enf  I  cani^ot  fiaj 
that  womep  are  enable  of  all  those  excellenpeS|  by  wl(^ 
men  pan  oblige  the  world ;  a|id  therefore  a  fen^e  frieB4  iff 
som^  ciise  i^  not  so  good  i^  poi^nseUpr  ^s  a  lyise  ip^n,  an4 
cannot  so  well  defend  my  hoiiour;  nor  dispone  qf  relie&^nd 
{distances,  if  she  be  upder  the  power  of  ^notjier :  but  ^  yfpr 
mw  can  love  as  passionately,  and  converse  as  plegsffftlyi 
S«xd  retain  a  secret  as  faithfully,  )an4  be  usefu]i  in  her  prpper 
ministries ;  and  she  can  die  for  her  friend  aa  wdl  as  ti^ 
bmvest  Roman  knight ;  .and  we  find  th^t  some  person^  haye 
engaged  themselves  as  f^  as  deatli  qpon  a  less  ^tterest  tha^ 
all  this  amomiits  to :  si^pb  were  the  Evx^^^^uum,  as  the  Greeks 
call  them.;  the  '  Devoti'  of  a  prince  qr  general ;  the  Assas- 
sins amongst  the  Sarapens  i  the  Soldurii  amongst  the  014 
GayU ;  they  did  as  much  as  ;a  friend  could  do.  Ai^id  ^f  the 
greatest  s^rvicps  of  9,  friend  can  be  paid  for  by  a^  ignob^ 
price,  we  cannot  grudge  to  virtuous  and  braiire  women  tj^at 
they  be  p^tpers  in  a  noble  friendship,  si^ce  .their  conversa- 
tion and  returns  can  add  so  many  moments  to  the  felicity  of 
our  Jive^ :  find  therefore  though  a  knife  caimot  enter  as  far 
as  a  sword,  yet  a  jl^nife  may  be  mo^e  usefujl  to  some  purposes, 
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and  in  every  thingi  except  it  be  against  an  enemy.  A  man  is 
the  best  friend  in  trouble,  bat  a  woman  may  be  equal  to  bim 
in  the  days  of  joy :  a  woman  can  as  well  increase  our  com- 
forts»  but  cannot  so  well  lessen  our  sorrows ;  and  therefore 
we  do  not  carry  women  with  us  when  we  go  to  fight ;  but» 
in  peaceful  cities  and  times,  yirtuous  women  are  the  beauties 
of  society  and  the  prettinesses  of  friendship.  And  when  we 
consider  that  few  persons  in  the  world  have  all  those  excel- 
lences, by  which  friendship  can  be  useful  and  illustrious,  we 
may  as  well  allow  women  as  men  to  be  friends ;  since  they 
can  have  all  that  which  can  be  necessary  and  essential  to 
firiendships,  and  these  cannot  have  all  by  which  friendships 
can  be  accidentally  improved ;  in  all,  some  abatements  will 
be  made ;  and  we  shall  do  too  much  honour  to  women  if  we 
reject  them  from  friendships,  because  they  are  not  perfect : 
for  if  to  friendships  we  admit  imperfect  men,  because  no 
man  is  perfect ;  he  that  rejects  women,  does  find  fault  with 
them  because  they  are  not  more  perfect  than  men;  which 
either  does  secretly  affirm  that  they  ought  and  can  be  per- 
fect»  or  else  it  openly  accuses  men  of  injustice  and  par- 
tiality. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  am  a  little  gone  from 
my  undertaking :  I  went  aside  to  wait  upon  the  women  and 
to  do  countenance  to  their  tender  virtues  :  I  am  now  return- 
ed, and,  if  I  were  to  do  the  office  of  a  guide  to  uninstructed 
friends,  would  add  the  particulars  following.  Madam,  you 
need  not  read  them  now,  bat  when  any  friends  eome  to  be 
taught  by  your  precept  and  example  how  to  converse  in  the 
Boblest  conjurations,  you  may  put  these  into  better  words 
and  tell  them, 

I.  That  the  first  law  of  friendship  is,  they  muet  neither 
ask  of  their  friend  what  is  indecent ;  nor  grant  it  if  them- 
selves be  asked.  For  it  is  no  good  office  to  make  my  friend 
more  vicious  or  more  a  fool;  I  will  restrain  his  folly,  but 
not  nurse  it ;  I  will  not  make  my  igroom  the  officer  of  <iiy 
lust  and  vanity.  There  are  villaias  who  sell  their  souls  for 
brea4>  that  ofier  sin  and  vanity  ai  a  price :  I  should  he  un- 
willing my  friend  should  know  I  am  vicious ;  but  if  he  could 
be  brought  to  minister  to  it,  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  my 
friend :  and  if  1  could  offer  it  to  him,  I  do  not  deserve  to 
clasp  hands  with  a  virtuous  per&ou. 
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2.  Let  no  man  choose  him  for  his  friend  whom  it  shall  be 

•  •  •         * 

possible  for  him  ever  after  to  hate ;  for  though  the  society 
may  justly  be  interrupted,  yet  love  is  an  immortal  thing, 
and  I  will  never  despise  him  whom  I  could  once  think  wor- 
thy of  my  love.  A  friend  that  proves  not  good,  is  rather  to 
be  suffered,  than  any  enmities  be  entertained :  and  there  are 
some  outer  offices  of  friendship  and  little  drudgeries,  in  which 
the  less  worthy  are  to  be  employed,  and  it  is  better  that  he 
be  below^stairs  than  quite  thrown  out  of  doors. 

3.  There  are  two  things  which  a  friend  can  never  pardon, 
a  treacherous  blow  and  the  revealing  of  a  secret,  because 
these  are  against  the  nature  of  friendship;  they  are  the  adul- 
teries of  it,  and  dissolve  the  union ;  and  in  the  matters  of 
friendship,  which  is  the  marriage  of  souls,  these  are  the  pro- 
per causes  of  divorce :  and  therefore  I  shall  add  this  only, 
that  secrecy  is  the  chastity  of  friendship,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  it  is  a  prostitution  and  direct  debauchery ;  but  a  se- 
cret, treacherous  wound  is  a  perfect  and  unpardonable  apo- 
stasy. I  remember  a  pretty  apologue  that  Bromiard  tells, — A 
fowler  in  a  sharp  frosty  morning  having  taken  many  little 
birds  for  which  he  had  long  watched,  began  to  take  up  his 
nets ;  and  nipping  the  birds  on  the  head  laid  them  down.  A 
young  thrush,  espying  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks  by 
reason  of  the  extreme  cold,  said  to  her  mother,  that  certainly 
the  man  was  very  merciful  and  compassionate  that  wept  so 
bitterly  over  the  calamity  of  th^  poor  birds :  but  her  mo- 
ther told  her  more  wisely,  that  she  might  better  judge  of 
the  man's  disposition  by  his  hand  than  by  his  eye; — and 
if  the  hands  do  strike  treacherously,  he  can  never  be  ad- 
mitted to  friendship,  who  speaks  fairly  and  weeps '  piti- 
fiiUy.  Friendship  is  the  greatest  honesty  and  ingenuity  in 
the  world. 

,  4.  Never  accuse  thy  friend,  nor  believe  him  that  does ; 
if  thou  dost,  thou  hast  broken  the  skin :  but  he  that  is  an- 
gry with  every  little  fault,  breaks  the  bones  6f  friendship. 
And  when  we  consider  that  in  society  and  the  accidents  of 
every  day,  in  which  no  man  is  constiintly  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased with  thiB  same  things,  we  shall  find  reason  to  impute 
the  change  unto  ourselves  ;  and  the  emanations  of  the  sun 
are  still  glorious,  when  our  eyes  are  sore :  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  angry  with  an  eternal  light,  because  we  have  a 
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changeable  and  a  mortal  faculty.  But  however^  do  not  think 
thou  didst  contract  alliance  with  an  angel,  when  thou  didst 
take  thy  friend  into  thy  bosom;  he  may  be  weak  as  well  as 
thou  art,  and  thou  mayest  need  pardon  as  well  as  he ;  and 
that  man  loves  flattery  more  than  friendship,  who  would  not 
only  have  his  friend,  but  all  the  contingencies  of  his  friend^ 
to  humour  him. 

BfiK  ^/bMfTwXji^i  ^m  M  vim  ;^«^»to, 
Ou  «roT*  &y  aXXiiXMf  ifSfXM,  wH  ^\9t, 

Hieog.  525.  GaUfordi  p.  if  9. 

5.  Give  thy  friend  counsel  wisely  and  charitably,  but  leave 
him  to  his  liberty  whether  he  will  follow  thee  or  no :  and  be 
not  angry  if  thy  counsel  be  rejected :  for  advice  is  no  em- 
pire, and  he  is  not  my  friend  that  will  be  my  judge  whether 
I  will  or  no.  Neoptolemus  had  never  been  honoured  with 
the  victory  and  spoils  of  Troy,  if  he  had  attended  to  the  tears 
and  counsel  of  Lycomedes,  who  being  afraid  to  venture  the 
young  man,  fain  would  have  had  him  sleep  at  home  safe  in  his 
little  island.  He  that  gives  advice  to  his  friend  and  exacts 
obedience  to  it,  does  not  the  kindness  and  ingenuity  of  a 
friend,  but  the  office  and  pertness  of  a  schoolmaster. 

6.  Never,  be  a  judge  between  thy  friends  in  any  matter 
where  both  set  their  hearts  upon  the  victory :  if  strangers  or 
enemies  be  litigants,  whatever  side  thou  favourest,  thou 
gettest  a  friend ;  but  when  friends  are  the  parties  thou  losest 
one. 

7.  Never  comport  thyself  so,  as  that  my  friend  can  be 
afraid  of  thee:  for  then  the  state  of  the  relation  alters  when 
a  new  and  troublesome  passion  supervenes.  ''  Oderuntquos 
metuunf—'' Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear;''  and  no  man  is 
friend  to  a  tyrant ;  but  that  friendship  is  tyranny  where  the 
love  is  changed  into  fear,  equality  into  empire,  society  into 
obedience ;  for  then  all  my  kindness  to  him  also  will  be  no 
better  than  flattery. 

8.  When  you  admonish  your  friend,  let  it  be  without  bit- 
terness ;  when  you  chide  him,  let  it  be  without  reproach ; 
when  you  praise  him,  let  it  be  with  worthy  purposes,  and  for 
just  causes,  and  in  friendly  measures ;  too  much  of  that  is 
flattery,  too  little  is  envy  :  if  you  do  it  justly,  you  teach  him 
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true  ttieftftures ;  but  when  others  praise  him,  rejoice,  tiioiigii 
diey  ptaiie  not  thee,  stid  remember  that  if  thou  esteemest 
his  praise  to  be  thy  disparagement,  thou  art  envious,  but 
neither  just  nor  kind. 

9.  When  all  things  else  are  equal,  prefer  an  old  friend 
before  a  new.  If  thou  meanest  to  spend  thy  friend,  and 
make  gain  of  him  till  he  be  weary,  thou  wilt  esteem  him  aa 
a  beast  of  burden,  the  worse  for  his  age :  but  if  thou  esteem- 
est him  by  noble  measures,  he  will  be  better  to  thee  by  thy 
being  used  to  him,  by  trial  and  experience,  by  reciprocation 
of  endearments,  and  an  habitual  worthiness.  An  old  friend 
is  like  old  wine,  which  when  a  man  hath  drunk,  he  doth  not 
desire  new«  because  he  swth  *'  the  old  is  better.*'  But  every  old 
friend  was  new  ottce ;  and  if  he  be  worthy,  keep  the  new  one 
till  he  become  oki. 

10.  After  all  this,  treat  thy  friend  nobly,  love  to  be  with 
him,  do  to  him  all  the  worthinesses  of  love  and  fair  endear* 
ment,  according  to  thy  capacity  and  his ;  bear  with  his  in- 
firmities till  they  approach  towards  being  criminal;  hot 
never  disscmibk  with  him,  never  despise  him,  never  leave 
him.  y<3ive  him  gifts  and  upbraid  him  not,* and  refwe  not 
his  kindnesses,  and  be  sure  never  to  despise  the  smaUnees  or 
the  impropriety  of  tiiem.  "Oonfirmatur  amor  beneficio  ao- 
cepto:"  **A  gift  (saith  Solomon)  fiMteneth  friendships.'* 
For  as  an  eye  that  dwrils  long  upon  a  star,  must  be  refre^ed 
with  lesser  beauties  and  strengthened  with  greens  and  loek- 
ing-glasses,  lolt  the  sight  become  amaaed  with  too  greait  a 
splendour;  so  must  the  love  of  friends  sometimes  be  ffr- 
fi^shed  with  material  and  low  caresses;  lest  by  striving  to 
be  too  divine  it  become  less  'hmnan :  it  must  be  allowed  its 
share  of  boih :  it  is  human  in  giving  pardon  and  iair  oon- 
stmction,  and  openness  and  ingenuity,  and  keeping  aecnets ; 
ft  hatli  something  that  is  divine,  beoause  it  is  benefieoBft ; 
but  much  hecanse  it  is  eternal. 

1  Extra  fortoDam  est,  qoicqoid  donatnr  udIoU  ; 

QoM  dederU,  solas  semper  habebis  opes.---if aft  lib.  5.  ep.  4S. 
Est  taaen  heo  Titiom^  aed  dob  leva,  sit  liodt  anma, 

Qodd  colit  ingratas  panper  amioitbs. 
^fM  lB|itBr  opes  retari,  fid^ne  sodali  ?~^.  19. 
*  Nod  belle  quadam  faoiunt  dao :  sofficit  odiu 
Boic  eperi:  d  tis  nt  loqnar,  ipse  taee. 
Credo  vibi,  qoaavif  iafaotia,  Ftaataae,  dooa 
Auetoris  pereaot  garnditale  sai. — Ep.  55. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Madam, 

If  you  shall  think  it  fit  that  these  papers  pass  further  than 
your  own  eye  and  closet,  I  desire  they  may  be  consigned 
into  the  hands  of  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Wedderbume :  for  I 
do  not  only  expose  all  my  sickness  to  his  cure,  but  I  submit 
my  weaknesses  to  his  censure ;  being  as  confident  to  find  of 
him  charity  for  what  is  pardonable,  as  remedy  for  what  is 
curable :  but  indeed.  Madam,  I  look  upon  that  worthy  man 
as  an  idea  of  friendship  ;  and  if  I  had  no  other  notices  of 
friendship  or  conversation  to  instruct  me  than  his,  it  were 
sufficient :  for  whatsoever  I  can  say  of  friendship,  I  can 
say  of  his;  and  as  all  that  know  him  reckon  him  amongst 
the  best  physicians,  so  I  know  him  worthy  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  best  friends. 


DUCTOR  DUBITANTIUM, 


OR 


THE  RULE  OF  CONSCIENCE 


VOL.   XI. 


[ 


TO 

THE  MOST  $ACR£D  MAJ^TY 


OW 


CHARLES    JI. 

KINO  OF  GRBAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  Iil£LANB,  ' 
BEVBNUBR  OP  THE  FAITH,  ho. 


OEEATJIR, 

The  d^rcles  €f  DiVise  Prot44eMe  tvMti  tiiemselves 
upon  the  afikirs  of  Hie  w<^ld  so^  that  ^very  spondyl 
of  the  wheeW  may  mark  out  tbose  virtues,  which  w4 
are  then  to  exercine ;  aod  every  aew  ev^  in  the 
economy  of  God  is  Ood^s  ^gier  to  point  out  to  Hi 
by  what  instances  he  will  be  served.  We  have  been 
sorely  smitten  afid  for  a  long  time ;  for  (that  I  may 
use  the  words  of  l&e  Prophet),  *^  Alas/for  that  day 
was  great,  so  that  none  wa6  like  to  it,  it  was  even 
the  time  of  Jack's  trouble^;"*  and  then,  jfiiidiand  pa^ 
tience,  and  all  die  passive  graces  of  religion,  were  in 
their  own  season:  "But  sfai6eGod  hath  left  off  to  ainit* 
us  with  an  iron  rod,  and  hath  ofiLCe  more  said  unto 
these  nations  ''  They  shall  serve  the  Lord  their  QoA, 
and  David  their  king  whom  1  have  raised  up  unto 
them  ;**  now  our  duty  stands  on  the  sunny  side ;  it 
is  our  work  to  rejoice  in  God  and  in  God*s  Ani^nted, 

*  Jer.  XXX.  7. 
X  2 
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and  to  be  glad,  and  worthily  to  accept  of  our  pros- 
perity is  all  our  business :  for  so  good  a  God  we 
serve,  that  he  hath  made  it  our  duty  to  be  happy, 
and  we  cannot  please  him  unless  we  be  infinitely 
pleased  ourselves.  It  was  impossible  to  live  with- 
out our  king ;  but  as  slaves  live,  that  is,  such  who 
are  civilly  dead,  and  persons  condemned  to  metals ; 
w;e  lived  to  the  lusts  and  insolency  of  others,  but  not 
at  all  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  civil  or  religious  com- 
forts. But  now  our  joys  are  mere  and  unmixed ;  for 
that  we  may  do  our  duty  and  have  our  reward  at 
once,  God  hath  sent  your  Majesty  amongst  us,  that 
we  may  feel  the  pleasures  of  obedience,  and  reap 
the  fruits  of  that  government  which  God  loves  and 
uses,  which  he  hath  constituted  and  adorned^  which 
he  ha&  restored  to  .us  by  a  conjugation  of  miracles, 
by  the  work  of  his  hand  and  the  light  of  his  counte* 
nance,  by  changing  the  hearts  of  men,  ajad '  scattering 
the  people  that  delight  in  war,'  by  infatuating  their 
qoaasels  and  breaking  their  cords  asunder;  that  is, 
which  he  himself  hath  wrought  amotigst  us  by  him- 
self dikm^t  and  therefore  will  bless  and  will  never  in<- 
lerrupt :  only' we  must  be  careful  never  to  provoke 

him  any  more  by  our  unthankfulness  and  infidel 
apostasy. 

But  now,  great  Sir,  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave 
in  the  throngs  of  those  that  rejoice  to  ^ee  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  his  servant  Job,  in  imitation  of  them 
who  presented  him  with,  every  man,  an  ear-ring  of 
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gold,  and  a  piece  of  silver  ^  or  a  lamb,  to  bring  also 
my  peering,  th.e  signification  of  my  joy.  For  though 
it  be  but  two  books,  which,  Jike  the  widow's  twd 
mites,  make  up  but  a  contemptible  sum ;  yet  because 
it  is  all  I  have,  your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to^  ac*-* 
cept :  and  30  much  the  rather,  because  itis  abo  ati 
e3f:pressign ,  of  that  part  of  the  duty  of  my  calling 
which  hath  fallen  to  my  share.  For  your  Majesty, 
like  the  king  in  the  Gospel,  hath  been  in  a  far  coun- 
try, and  some  ot  your  citizens  «ent  after  you,  and 
said,  *'  Nolumus  hutxc  regnftre  *  ;** ;  but  God  hath 
caused  you  to  return  dud  reign :  and  if  your  Miyesty 
should  by  that  example  call  us  to  jender  an  account 
of  our  talents,  I  can  only  say,  that  amoi^st  those, 
many  excellent  persons  who  have  greatly  improved: 
theirs,  I  was  willing  to  negortiate  and  to  labour.  Whatr 
fruit  will  from  hence  accrue  to  souls  is  wholly  in  the. 
hands  of  God :  but  this  semination  and  culture  were: 
much  granted;  in  the  reformed  churches.  For  though 
in  aU  things  ejse  the  goodness,  of  God  hath  made  us 
to  abound,  and  our  cup  to  run  over;  yet  our  labours 
have  been  hitherto  unemployed  in  the  description  of 
the  rules  of  coo[science  and  casuistical  theology.  In. 
which  because  I  have  made  some  attempt,  if  the  pro-, 
ductiop.  be  not  unworthy,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  impro* 
per  talay  it  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty.  •  For  your 
Majesty  being  by  God  appointed  ''  custos  utriusque 

^  niD^.  '  I^ukc}^  XX.  14. 
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tdbvhe/'  since,  like  Mo^es,  yoa  are  from  Qod^^ 
scendedto  us.  with  the  two  tsUes  of  the  law  inyofff 
haod,  dnd  tfatttydu  wift  best  govern  hy  the  a^mentd 
ud  compnlsovy  ef  conscieiice,  and  this  alone  is  the 
gtealestfinMiiWit  of  obedience;  wha^oetcnr  caa  be 
the  aeaniie  of  eonecienee  *'  est  lea  flBci»''  is  part  of 
yo«r  mra  propriety,  aad  enten  into  the  eacheqaer 
Be  pleased  theiefore,  gnciouo  Sk,  to  accept  this 
inatance  of  my  duty  to  God,  to  yoot  Majesty,  aad  to 
yomr  {jpreat  charge,  the  chufch  of  Bngland.  There 
are  m  it  Efiaiiy  things  ivteildad  for  the  service,  but 
Aotf&ng  to  dissenre  any  of  these  great  mterests. 
Those  cases  that  oMiCem  the  power  and  offices  of 
ecclesiastical  superiors*  and  supreme,^  were  (thoogfa: 
in  another  manner)  hmig  mice  done  by  the  incompa- 
mble  Mr.  Hooker  ^  and  the  learned  Archbishop  of 
Spalato  ':  bni  their  hibirars  were  unhappily  lost, 
and  nevcff  saw  thaUght.  Aad  though  Icannot  attain  te^ 
the  stiength  of  these  diampkms  of  David  and  gaard- 
isttS'  of  the  temple^;  yet  since  tbehr  portion  of  work 
is.  fallen  inta  my  hand,  I  have  heartily  endeavoured- 
to  supply  thai  loss ;.  tfaoough  with  no  other  event,  bat 
as  chaifitaUepasseDfers  by  their  htde;  butwell-mean- 
ing^  aiaui  repair  the  biaaches  of  his  fortune,  who  was 
gfeathf!  undone  by  the  ww  or  fire.  Bbt  ^lelbre  t 
humbtybeg  your  MSEyesty^s  pardoa  mall  thmgs^  where 
my  weoduiesan  make  me  to  despair  of  your  more 

*  Lib.  7,  S.  fif  Bodes.  Pbilly.  «  Lib.  a  do  Rep.  Eccles. 
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gracious  acceptance :  and  here  I  am  therefore  to  be 
confident^  because  your  mercy  is,  as  your  Majesty, 
this  day  in  her  exaltation,  felt  by  all  your  subjects ; 
and  therefore  humbly  to  be  hoped  for  by. 

Great  Sir, 

Your  Majesty's 
Most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  Subject, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 


THE 
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The  reformation  of  religion  in  the  western  churches  hath 
been  so  violently,  so  laboriously,  so  universally,  opposed  by 
evil  spirits  and  evil  roen,  by  wilfulness  and  ignorance,  by  pre- 
judice and  interest,  by  error  and  partiality  ;  and  itself  also 
hath  been  done  so  imperfectly  in  some  places,  and  so  un«i 
skilfully  in  some  others,  because  the  thick  and  long-incum-. 
bent  darkness  had  made  it  impossible  to  behold  the  whole 
light  in  all  its  splendour ;  that  it  was  found  to  be  work  enough 
for  the  ministers  of  religion  to  convince  the  gainsayers,  to 
oppose  their  witty  arts  by  the  advantageous  representment 
of  wise  truths,  so  to  keep  the  people  from  their  temptations. 
But  since  there  were  npt  found  many  able  to  do  this  but 
such  which  had  other  cures  to  attend,  the  conduct  of  soula 
in  their  public  and  private  charges,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  preaching  and  catechising,  visiting  the  sick,  and 
their  public  daily  offices ;  it  was.  the  less  wonder  that  in  the 
reformed  churches  there  hath  been  so  great  a  scarcity  of 
books  of  conscience :  though  it  was  not  to  be  denied  but  the 
careless  and  needless  neglect  of  receiving  private  confessions 
hath  been  too  great  a  cause  of  our  not  providing  materials 
apt  for  so  pious  and  useful  a  ministration. .  But  besides  this 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  labouring  to  other 
purposes  than  formerly  :  and  this  necessity  was  present  and 
urgent;  and  the  hearts  and  heads  of  men  ran  to  quiench  that 
fire,  and  left  the  government  of  the  house  more  loosely,  till 
they  could  discern  whether  the  house  would  be  burnt  or  no 
by  the  flames  of  contention  which  then  brake  out :  only  this 
duty  was  supplied  by  excellent  preachings,  by  private  confe^: 
ences,  by  admonitions  and  answers  given  when  uojne  m<>re. 
pious  and  religious  persons  came  to  confessions,  and  as  they, 
were  upon  particular  occasions  required  and  invited.  But 
for  any  public  provisions  of  books  of  casuistical  tlieology. 
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we  were  almoftt  wholly  unprovided ;  and,  like  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  we  were  forced 
to  go  down  to  the  forges  of  the  Philistines  to  sharpen  erery 
man  his  share  and  his  conlteT,  his  axe  and  his  mattock.  We 
had  swords  and  sp^rs  of  our  own,  enouej^  for  defence,  and 
more  than  enough  for  di8|mt^iofr :  tit  m  this  more  neces- 
sary part  of  the  conduct  of  consciences,  we  did  receive  oor 
answers  from  abroad,  till  we  found  that  our  old  needs  were, 
sometimes  very  ill  supplied,  and  new  necessities  did  every 
iifkme.      ' 

Sane  of  the  Lntheruis  have  indeed  donia  sdniething  id 
lhi»  kkkd  wbiok  xa  #ell ;  Bdlduinns*  Bidenbachias,  D^deka* 
vuB,  Konig,  and  the  abbreviator  of  Gerard :  som^  essays  also 
have  hh&a  nnde  by  others ;  Alstedtus,  Ameaite,  Perkins, 
and  the  kte  eloqnekii'aiid  ftv&mA  Biribop  of  Norwich.  Bdt  yet 
•tnr  heeds^  remain ;  and  we  eannot  be  wf^l  supplied  out  of  the 
Roman  storehoises :  for  though  there  the  staple  is,  and  very 
many  exodlent  things  exposed  to  view ;  yet  we  have  found 
the  merohants  to  be  deceivers,  and  the  wares  too  ofken  fal- 
sified. 

Fe^^  I.  If  we  66nsider  what  heaps  of  ptodigidus  pf  oposi- 
tioBs  and  ndes  of  odnsdenM  their  doctors  have  ghr^A  us,  we 
shall  soim  perceive  that  there  kre  so  iaany  boxes  of  poison 
in  theiir  repositories  under  the  same  paintirigs  and  specioua 
tidesy  that  aat  it  will  be  iiipossible  for  every  man  to  di^a* 
^fsh  their  ministries  of  health  from  the  melhods  of  death ; 
m^  it  will  be  unsafe  fbr  any  matt  to  vtetore  indiscriiliinately. 
¥n  iriio  can^  safely  tmst  that  guide  Aat  teaehes  him,  that 
^  ill  is  mrdeadly  sin  to  steali  or  privately  against  his  will  and 
withovt  Im  knowledge  to'take  a  thidg  firatai  him  who  is  ready 
to  give  it  if  he  we#e  asked,  but  will  not  endvoe  to  have  it 
iAt^  without  asking"  :"-^-4hat "  it  is  no  theft  privately  to 
lak«  d  thing  that  ia  not  greelt,  from  ear  father^:''—"  that  he 
#lio  s^es  a*  iafnocent  ptmirtied  for  what  himself  halh  d^ne, 
k#  ift  Iba  meantime  who  did  it,  holding  his  p^^Ht  is  not 
hoimd  to  reMitvtion''  :"-^tKat ''  he  who  falldr  into  fornication 
if  be  goefef  to  oonfesnon,  may,  Ike  same  day  in  which  he  did 
foittlcate,  ieoeive  the  conmunion ;  that  coiunuiHon  is  mtm* 
ftaMtiod,  and  therefore  reqfiBres  not  attention^  :*'—^'  thai  he, 

>  Bnan.  Sa  Aphor.  5.  Forton.  ^  Pror.  xxwin.  t4. 
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Irho^  b^nig  iil  dt adiy  sin^  raeeires  the  bofy  ocrmmiiiifon^  eom« 
inits  but  one  ain,  irhe.  that  Against  the  dignity  of  the  aacra^ 
inetttV'  aod  dMittbtf  oteiSBion  of  cofifenion  id  no  distitiet  Mn» 
liMHiitfig,  adUKSgBt  tbem  who  btlieins  confefiHiiait  to  te  of  dN 
fin^  iditfltfttc^af'-^Afi  bad  orwchrse  are  those  «fBniktrti?ed 
und  doeUincs  of  le^Mtanee :  ^  A  dyin^  taam  is  not  tied  to 
be  eaiitrtte  for  his  eina ;  bat  confeasion  alid  attritioD  are  aaf- 
fieiMt*^  9'^  And  that  we  may  know  what  isp  meaatby  attrition, 
we  ttv  told  ''it  is  a  aonrow  for  tempoml  evil,  disgrace,  or 
loss  cfS  beaiUh,  seat  by  God  as'  apnmshinent,  or  feKred  to  be 
sent* :"  this  alone  is  enoagh  for  satration,  if  the  dying  man 
Ao  but  eonfess  to  the  priest,  though  be  h^re  lived  wiokedly 
lA  h]»  lifoliase.  And  that  we  need  not  think  the  naatter  of 
efomfesrsiow  to  be  too  great  a  burden,  we  are  told,  '*  He  that 
eMMSUMs  bis  eonscience  before  cofifession^  sins  if  he  be  too 
diligent  and  ewefal.''  Bat  as  for  the  pr^ept  of  having  aeon* 
IrilM  tfdd  a  broken  heart,  '<  it  Unde  not  but  in  the  aaticle''or 
danger  of  desilh  i  nor  then,  but^  when  we  cannot  have  the 
sacAPadient  of  pentnee  V-^^To  these  may  b^  added  those 
totttradictions  of  severity  for  the  securing  of  a  holy  life ;  that 
"if  ft  mauf  purpoee  tft  the  present  to  sin  no  mere,  though  at 
ihe  samel  time  he  belietes  he  shall  sin  agaiit  (that  ie,  he  will 
bseak  hie  puipose),  yet  that  purpose  is  good  enough :  that 
it  ie  not  very  certain  whether  he  that  bath  attrition,  does  re« 
eaive  graoe,  Uiough  be  does  not  formally  resolve  to  sin  no 
snore  <  :'*  meaning,  that  it  is  |»^babte,  that  it  ie  not  necessary 
to  make  any  such  teaohition  of  leaving  their  sin ;  they  are  not 
eertain  it  is^  so,,  nor  eertsin  Aat  it  is  otherwise ;  ihat  is,  they 
ind  no  eeittinandment  for  these  things :  it  may  be  they  are 
eemaelled  and  advised  us  Scripturor  but  that  is  no  great  nmt* 
tar'* ;  for  '*  it  is  no  ein  not  to  ctorrcttpond  with  the  divine  in** 
apiMrtfons  exhorting  us  to  counsels/^— Add  to  the^,  that 
"  te  detnu^  from  our  neighbour's  fiame  before  adoiiaoienti6u8» 
ailentranda  gpod  it^n,  is  no  deadly  sin :  to  dispense  with  our 
vows  in  a  year  of  jubilee  is  valid,  though  the  condition  of 
ebtainkig  that  jubilee  be  Mt  performed  V-^Thus  iben 
amongst  them  have  leave  to  sin>  and  they  may  live  in  it»  as 
long  as  Aeir  life  lasts,  withoutt  repdutanoe :  and  thUeit  repents 

d  Idem  de  Poenit.  n.  3.T.  «  Nam.  11.  17, 18. 
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ance  in  the  sum  of  afiaira  is  nothing  but  to  call  to  tbe  priest 
to  absolve  them  ;  provided  you  be  sorrowful  for  the  evil  yoa 
feel  or  fear  God  will  send  on  you :  but  contrition,  or  sorrow 
proceeding  from  the  love  of  Go*d,  is  not  a,t  all  necessary ; 
"  neither  is  it  necessary  that  our  i^orrow  be  thought  'to  be 
contrition  ^ ;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  attrition  should  go 
before  confession,  but  will  serve  if  it  be  some  time  after ;  and 
if  you  confess  none  but  venial  sins«  it  is  sufficient  if  you  be 
sorrowful  for  one  of  them ;  and  the  case  is  the  same  former* 
tal  sins  formerly  confessed  K"  But  I  am  ashamed  of  tbia 
heap  of  sad  stories:  if  I  should  amass  together  what:them- 
selves  have  collected  in  their  books,  it  would  look  like  a  libel; 
but  who  is  pleased  with  variety  of  such  sores,  may  enter  into 
the  hospitals  themselves,  and  walk  and  look  till  he  be  weary^i 

2.  But  not  only  with  the  evil  matter  of  their  propositions; 
but  we  have  reason  to  be  offended  with  the  strange  mapner 
of  their  answerings.  I  shall  not  need  to  inbtance  in  thet  kind 
of  argument  which  is  but  too  frequent  among  those  who  pre- 
vail more  by  their  authority  than  their  reason,  of  proving 
propositions  by  similitudes  and  analogies.  I  remember,  that 
Gregory  Sayr  "^  says,  that  all  precepts  of  the  moral  law  are 
to  be  reduced  to  the  decalogue ;  because  as  all  natural 
things  are  reduced  to  ten  predicaments,  so  it  is  expedient 
that  all  kinds  of  virtue  and  vice  be  reduced  to  the  ten  com- 
mandments. And  BessflBus  infers  seven  sacraments  from  the 
number  of  the  planets,  and  the  seven  ears  of  full  com  in  Egyptj; 
and  seven  waterpots  changed  into  wine  (though  they  were 
but  six),  because  as  the  wine  filled  six  waterpots,  so  the  sa^ 
crament  of  the  eucharist  fills  the  other  six,  and  itself  makes 
the  seventh;  and  that  therefore  peradventure  the  sacraments 
are  called  vessels  of  grace.  But  this  I  look  upon  as  a  want 
of  better  arguments  in  a  weak  cause,  managed  by  careless 
and  confident  persons ;  and  note  it  only  as  a  fault,  that  the 
guides  of  consciences  should  speak  many  things^  when  they 
can  prove  but  few. 

3.  That  which  I  suppose  to  be  of  greatest  consideration 
is,  that  the  casuists  of  the  Roman  church  take  these  things, 
for  resolution  and  answer  to  questions  of  conscience,  which 
are  spoken  by  an  authority  that  is  not  sufficient ;  and  they 

^  CoDcU.Trid.  kcss4l4.  cap.  4.  '  Dian.  CompcDd.  dc  PuBiiit.  Sacratt.  d.  8. 
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admit  of  canons,  and  the  epistles  of  popes,  for  authentic 
warranties,  which  are  suspicious,  whether  ever  they  were 
written  by  them  to  whose  authority  only  they  do  pretend  ;-^ 
and  they  quote  sayings  of  the  old  doctors,  which  are  contra- 
dicted by  others  of  equal  learning  and  reputation,  and  all 
cited  in  their  own  canon  law ;  and  have  not  any  sufficient 
means  to  ascertain  themselves  what  is  binding  in  very  many 
cases  argued  in  their  canons,  and  decretal  epistles,  and  bulls 
of  popes.  Nay,  they  must  needs  be  at  a  loss  in  their  conduct 
of  consciences,  especially  in  all  inquiries  and  articles  of  faith 
when  they  choose  such  foundations,  which  themselves  know 
to  be  weaJc  and  tottering;  and  yet  lay  the  greatest  load  upon 
such  foundations,  and  tie  the  conscience  with  the  hardest  li- 
gatnre^  where  it  is  certain  they  can  give  no  security.  For  it 
is  not  agreed  in  the  church'of  Rome,  neither  can  they  tell 
upon  whose. authority  they  may  finally  rely :  they  cannot  tell 
who  is  the  visible  head  of  the  church :  for  they  are  not  sure 
the. pope  is ;  because  a  council  may  be  superior  to  him,  and 
whether  it  be  or  no,  it  is  not  resolved  :  and  therefore  either 
they  must  change  their  principle,  and  tely  only  upon  scriptures 
and  right  reason  and  universal  testimonies,  or  give  no  an^ 
swer  to  the  conscience  in  very  many  cases  of  the  greatest 
concernment ;  for  by  all  other  measures  their  questions  are 
indeterminable.  But  the  authority  of  man  they  make  to  be 
their  foundation:  and  yet  if  their  allegations  were  allowed 
to  be  good  argument,  it  would  serve  them  but  to  very  few 
purposes,  since  the  doctors,  whose  affirmative  is  the  decision 
of  Uie  case,  are  so  infinitely  divided.  ; 

.  4.  This,  to  me,  and  to  very  many  wise  men,  looks  like  a 
very.^  great  objection :  but  I  find  that  they  who  are  most  con- 
cerned in  it,  account  it  none  ;  for  the  Roman  casuists  profess 
it;  and  yet  do  not  suppose  that  the  consequent  of  this  should 
be,  that  the  case  is  difficult,  and  the  men  not  to  be  relied' 
upon,  and  the  conscience  to  be  otherwise  informed,  and  that 
we  ought  to  walk  the  more  warily,  but  therefore  the  con- 
science is  at  liberty,  and  the  question  in  order  to  practice  hath 
no  difficulty ;  hard  in  the  case,  but  easy  in  the  action:  for 
by  this  means  they  entertain  all  interests,  and  comply  with 
all  persuasions,  and  send  none  away  unsatisfied.  For  uncer- 
tain answers  make  with  them  no  uncertain  resolution;  for 
they  teach  us,  that  in  such  cases  we  may  follow  either  part : 
and  therefore  they  studiously  keep  up  this  academical  or  ra- 
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tber  sceptic  theology,  '*  alii  aiuat^  alii  »6gfint ;  uUumque  fm>* 
babile  V  Aad  upon  tbie  account,  although  with  greaieat 
severity  tb^  hmd  oa  oim'a  peramaaioaa  the  doctiwea  oS 
meats  Md  cMw)  prdtaattcca,  yet  they  haire  left  them  Iqom 
^aoQgh  wheo  it  cornea  to  the  conacience.  so  loose  thai  tib» 
precept  10  becone  ridkuloos  :  for  what  can  it  be  othermse> 
when  they  ieach»  that  ^  the  faai  is  not  broken  by  chrinking 
of  water  or  wine*  nay,  iboiigh  we  eat  soonething  thai  owr 
drink  isay  not  hurt  us  ;  nor  the  usual  collaiion  at  night  if  it 
be  taken  in  the  osoming ;  nor  if  the  butler  or  the  cook  lick 
hie  fingers :  nor  if  we  eat  eggs  or  milk-oieats,  so  it  be  not  in 
tlie  holy  time  of  Lent ;  nor  if  after  dinner  awhile  yon  eal 
something  at  the  entreaty  of  a  friend  i  nor  if  you  upon  a  sea* 
sonaUe  causa  eat  before  year  time  :  in  all  these  cases  yen 
eat  and  fast  at  the  same  time*/'  All  these  things  aae  darn 
vatflves  firom  the  contrary  opinions  of  some  easy,  gentle  dbo* 
tors ;  and  the  effect  of  this  stratagem  ia  seen  in  things  of 
greater  consequence.  For ''  we  are  free  firom  oor  Tear,  oa 
firom  a  commandment,  if  it  be  a  probable  opinioii  of  the  dao^ 
tore  that  we  are  free  ^  ;**  and  it  ia  probable,  if  it  be  the  9fi^ 
nion  of  one  grave  doctor  :  that  is,  in  eiiect,  ptakdyy  if  it  iw 
probable  in  the  doctrine,  it  is  certain  in  practice  ;  and  at  in 
probable,  if  any  one  of  their  doctors  sajra  it* 

6.  And  the  mischief  of  this  is  farther  yet  discernible,  if 
we  eonaider  that  they  determine  their  greatest  and  most  mys^ 
tsrioas  cases  oftentimes  by  no  other  argaasent  but  the  aay« 
ingofaome  few  of  their  writers.  I  shall  give  but  one  iaalaiiM 
of  it  4  but  it  shall  be  sometliing  remarkable.  The  qaeatioa 
was,  *  Whether  the  Pope  can  dispense  in  the  law  of  God  *>?' 
The  inquiry  is  not  concerning  a  dish  of  whey,  bat  of  a  ooa« 
sideiable  affair ;  upon  which  the  right  or  die  wrong  of  mai^ 
thousand  consciences  amongst  them  do  depend.  It  answared 
^  that  one  opinion  of  the  Catholics  says,  that  the  pope,  can 
dispense  in  all  things  of  the  law  of  Qod,  excepting  die  artielea 
of  frith.'' — ^The  proof  is  this,  soPanormitan  speik^  'in  cap; 
Proposuit,  de  Concess.  Prwbend*  n.  20/  citing  Innocentina 
*  in  ^p.  cum  ad  M ontistefium,  de  Statu  Monachnrum,'  wbeia 
he  says,  that  without  cause  the  pope  cannot  dispense  in 
things  of  divine  right ;  intimating  that  without  cause  he  may. 
And  the  same  is  ^e  opinion  of  Felinus  *  in  cap.  Quai  in  Ec^ 

• 

■  Sa  A|Jior.  verb.  Jejuo,  d.  11.         **  Ibul.  n.  8. 

»  idem  ir«fb.  0iibnia.  i  2>i|irvB.  Ub.  lO.  de  Ley.  caf .  6.  a.  3. 
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des.  d%  Cpnst.  a.  18  et  20/  where  amongst  otfier  &in^  k« 
saith,  tfaat  the  pope  when  be  hi^  cause,  eaa  change  the 
usual  form  of  haptism,  and  make  it  lawful  to  baptize  in  4he 
same  of  the  Trinity,  which  he  reports  out  of  Innooentius/cap; 
1.  de  Bapti3.  in  fine,  nam.  11/  Yea,  the  same  FeKnos  m  hoM 
to  aiffiftt  f  in  cap.  1.  de  Const,  a.  '28/  lliat  the  pope  with  ond 
wofd  can  ereate  a  priest,  without  any  oflier  solemnity,  say-^ 
ing.  Be  diou  a  priest^  whi<A  he  reports  but  of  Innocenttivi  ^  in 
cap.  1 .  Sacra  Unot/  The  same  Felinus  adds  fuither,  that  tiie 
Pope  with  his  word  alone  can  make  a  bishop;  and  he  eifetf 
*  Angelus  in  Ub.  3.-cap.  ds  Orim.  Sacrilepi  $  et  in  Mb.  1.  cap. 
de  Sententiam  passts.^  Tha  same  is  held  by  Decius  '  cousil. 
112.  n.  3.  in  fine :  et  in  diet.  cap.  Qu»  in  Eocles.  n.  25«  et 
seq.  alias  n.  44  et  45.  in  Novis.  Allegantur  etiam  alii 
Juristsd  in  cap.  2.  de  tranelat.  Episcopt ;  et  in  lib.  Manumis^ 
sionei^.  ft  de  just,  et  jure ;  et  in  lib.  2.  cap.  de  Servit/  ^  8ce» 

Herd  is  a  rare  way  of  probation :  for  these  allegations  are 
not  only  a  testimonial  that  these  Catholic  authors  are  of  that 
opinion ;  but  it  is  intended  to  represent,  that  this  opinion  is 
not  against  the  Catholic  fiiith ;  that  popes  and  great  lawyer^ 
are  of  it ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  safe,  and  it  may  be  follow^ 
ed,  or  be  let  alone  t  but  yet  this  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
doubting  conscience  of  a  subject,  or  be  propounded  to  him 
as  that  on  which  he  may  with  security  and  indemnity  rely: 
The  thing  is  affirmed  by  Felinus,  and  for  this  he  quotes  In- 
nocentius;  and  the  same  is  the  opinion  of  Deeius,  and  fef 
this  opinion  divers  other  lawyers  are  alleged.  Now  when  this 
or  the  like  happens  to  be  in  li  question  of  so  great  concern^* 
mentas  this,  it  is  such  adiystory,  such  an  improbableproof^ 
so  unsatisfying  an  answer  to  the  conscience,  that  the  great 
determination  of  all  those  questions  and  practices,— ^whiob 
can  depend  upon  so  universal  an  article  as  this,  and  a  war«^ 
ranty  to  do  actions  which,  their  adversaries  say,  are  abhor- 
rent firom  the  law  of  nature  and  common  honesty, — shall,  itf 
their  final  resort,  rest  upon  the  saying  of  one  or  two  persons, 
who,  having  boldly  spoken  afbolish  thing,  have  passed  with* 
out  condemnation  by  those  superiors,  for  whose  interest  they 
have  been  bold  to  tell  so  great  a  lie. 

In  conclusion,  the  emct  of  these  uncertain  principles 
aji4  vnstea^y  coo^uct  of  que^tiQo^  is  thi^ ;  that  though.by 
violence  and  force  tbey  have  constrained  and  tbmist  their 
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churches  into  a  union  of  faiths  like  beasts  into  a  pound,  yet 
they  have  made  their  cases  of  conscience  and  the  actions  of 
their  lives  unstable  as  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  immeasur- 
aUe  as  the  dimensions  of  the  moon ;  by  which  means  their 
confessors  shall  be  enabled  to  answer  according  to  every 
man's  humour,  and  no  man  shall  depart  sad  from  their  peni- 
tential chairs,  and  themselves  shall  take  or  give  leave  to  any 
thing ;  concerning  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  books  and 
letters  written  by  their  parties  of  Port-Royal^  and  to  their  own 
weak  answers  and  vindications. 

If  I  were  willing,  by  accusing  others,  to  get  reputa- 
tion to  my  own,  or  the  undertakings  of  any  of  our  persuasion 
or  communion,  I  could  give  very  many  instances  of  their  in- 
justice and  partialities  in  determining  matters  and  questions 
of  justice,  which  concern  the  church  and  their  ecclesiastical 
persons  ;  as  if  what  was  just  amongst  the  reprobates  of  the 
laity  were  hard  measure  if  done  to  an  ecclesiastic,  and  that 
there  were  two  sorts  of  justice,  the  one  for  seculars  and  the 
other  for  churchmen ;  of  which  their  own  books '  give  but 
too  many  instances.    I  could  also  remark  that  the  monks 
'  and  friars  are '  iniquiores  in  matrimonium,'  and  make  inqui- 
ries into  matrimonial  causes  with  an  impure  curiosity,  and 
make  answers  sometimes  with  spite  and  envy,  sometimes 
with  licentiousness  ;  that  their  distinction  of  sins  mortal  and 
venial  hath  intricated  and  confounded  almost  all  the  cer* 
tainty  and  answers  of  moral  theology ;  but  nothing  of  this 
id  fitted  to  my  intention,  which  is  only  to  make  it  evident 
that  it  was  necessary  that  cases  of  conscience  should  be 
written  over  anew,  and  established  upon  better  principles, 
and  proceed  in  more  sober  and  satisfying  methods:  nothing 
being  more  requisite  than  that  we  should  all  ''  be  instructed^ 
and  thoroughly  prepared  to  every  good  work ;"  that  we  should 
"have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  both  towards  God  and  to- 
wards man ;"  that  we  should  be  able  ''to  separate  the.  vile 
from  the  precious,"  and  know  what  to  choose  and  what 
to  avoid ;  that  '*  we  may  have  our  senses  exercised  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil,"  that  we  may  not ''  call  good  evil,  or 
evil  good/'    For  since  obedience  is  the  love  of  God,  and  to 
do  well  is  the  life  of  religion,  and  the  end  of  &ith  is  the 

'  Vide  Sammu  Cas.  Conso.  in  Ttrbis,  Imnnnitas.  Ecclesii.  Hotpital*.  Pririlt- 
pnm*  Clenoos.  MoDatteriaa,  &o. 
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.cleath-of  8111  and  the  life  of  rigbteoaftne8&;  nothmg-is  more 
.  necessary  than  that  we  be  rightly  informed  in  all  moral  no- 
tioes;  because  in  .these  things  an  error  leads  on  to  evil  ac- 
tions,  to  the  choice  of  sin,  and  the  express,  displeasure  of  God ; 
otherwise  than  it  happens  in  speculation,  and  inefiective  no- 
tices and  school-questions. 

And  indeed  upon  this  consideration  I  was  alwuys  confi- 
dent, that  though  the  questions  of  the  school  were  nice  and 
subtile,  difficult  and  very  often  good  for  nothing  '^  yet  that  in 
moral  theology  I  should  have  found  so  perfect  an  accord,  so 
.easy  determination  of  questions,  that  it  would  have  been 
harder  to  find  out  questions  than  answers ;  and  the  great 
difficulty  in  books  of  this  subject  would  be  to  put  the  great 
number  of  inquiries  into  order  and  method.    .1  was  not  de- 
ceived in  the  ground  and  reason  of  my  conjecture ;  because 
I  knew  that ''  in  promtu  et  facili  est  stemitas ;"  God  had 
.  made  the  way  to  heaven  plain  and  simple  ^  and  what  was 
necessary  did  lie  open,  and  the  lines  of  duty  were  to  be  read 
by  every  eye,  or  heard  and  learned  by  all  understandings ; 
.  and  therefore  it  is  certain  that  all  practical  truths  are  to  be 
found  out  without  much  contention  and  dispute,  because 
justiceand  obedience  to  God  in  all  moral  conversation  are  na- 
tural to  us,  just  as  logicand  discourse  are.  But  when  I  came  to 
look,  a  little  nearer,  I  found  that  men  wejre  willing  enough  to 
.  be  tied  up  to  believe  the  inactive  propositions  of  the  doc- 
.  tors,  but  would  keep  a  liberty  of  pleasing  themselves  in 
matters  of  life  and  conversation :  in  the  former  they  would 
easily  be  governed  by  leading  men ;  but  in  the  latter  they 
wouM  not  obey  God  himself,  and  without  great  regret  would 
not  be  confined  to  strictness  and  severity  in  their  cases  of 
conscience.    Some  would ;  but  many  would  not.  They  that 
would,  gave  laws  unto  themselves,  and  they  could  easily  be 
governed ;  but  they  that  would  not,  were  ready  to  trample 
.  upon,  their  yoke,  if  it  were  not  made  gentle  and  easy  for  their 
neck.    But  this  was  the  least  part  of  the  evil. 

For  besides  thisi  moral  theology  was  made  a  trade  for 
the  house,  and  an  art  of  the  schools :  and  as  nothing  is  moce 
easy  than  .natural  logic,  and  yet  nothing  harder  than  sophist- 
ical, so  it  is  in  moral  theology ;  what  God  had  made  plain, 
men  have  intricated ;  and  the  easy  commandment  is  wrap* 
ped  up  in  uneasy  learning ;  and  by  the  new  methods,  a  aim- 

VOL.  XI.  2  A 
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pie  and  micrafty  tarn  cannot  be '  tviie  unto  salvation  ;•  wWdi 
is  but  smaH  comfort  to  him  diat  stands  m  the  place  of  the 
idiot  and  unlearned.    Sometimes  u  severe  commandment  is 
expounded  by  the  sense  of  ease  and  liberty, -and  the  l%erty 
is  established  in  rule ;  but  becatlse  the  rule  is  not  true  ia 
some  hundreds  of  cases,  a  conscientious  man  does  not  know 
how  to  make  ube  of  it :  and  if  the  commandment  be  kept 
close  to  the  sense  of  strictness  and  severity,  there  are  so 
many  outlets  and  escapes  found  out,  that  few  men  thiift. 
themselves  obliged.  Thus  in  the  rule,  ^  SpoKatum  ante  omnta 
restituendum/'  which  is  an  excellent  measure  of  conscien<Se 
in  many  cases,  and  certainly  can  have  no  direct  iibatement 
in  the  duty,  and  the  party  obliged  can  only  be  relieved 
by  equity  in'  the  manner  of  doing  it;  yet  of  this  plain  and 
easy  rule,  Gabrielius  brings  no  less  than  threescore  and  ten 
limitations :  and  to  make  all  questions  of  that  nature  and 
the  rule  of  conscience  infinite  and  indeterminable,  Menochi* 
us  hath  seven  hundred  ninety  and  eight  questions  concern- 
ing* possession ;" — and  **  who  issitfficient  fbrthese  things  V* — 
There  is  a  rule  amongst  the  lawyers  whidi  very  much  relates 
to  the  conscience  of  those  men,  who  are  engaged  in  suits  and 
sentences  of  law  in  all  countries  which  are  ruled  by  the  civil 
law :  **  In  quolibet  actu  requiritur  citatio.''     Of  this  rule 
Porcitts  brings  a  hundred  and  sixteen  ampliations,  and  a 
hundred  and  four-and-twenty  limitations. — nlitranta  enumer 
tates'  forty  t^w,  in  which  a  negafive  ought  to  be  proved : 
tind'Socinussets  down' leight  hundred  and  two  'lallencies' 
(that  is  the  word  6f  the  law),  concerning  the  cotttestation  6f 
*auits  and  actions  at  law.    Many  more  might  1>e  reckoned 
even  in  the  interpreters  of  the  civil  law,  and  in  ti)e  measures 
we  derive  firom  thebce.    But  if  any  man  thinks  it  better  ih 
'tile  canon  la>Mr,  which  is  supposed  to  be  as  great  a  rale  of  onr 
'conscience  in  the  matter  of  reKgion  as  Ate  other  is  of  jus- 
tice; I  sbidl  only 'say,  that  the  very  titie  of  tiie  canon  kiW 
was '  Concordantia  DiscOrdantfanxm/a  tyingof  cdnthtdictioiis 
•togettier  in  one  string :  -and  when  you  begin  to  lodk  Into  the 
ittterpratets  of  tife  '  Decfetum,'  which  Is  the  best  ptrt  of  ^tite 
canon  law,  Stmoncellus  *  tells  that  the  woril '  decretum'^'tiath 
*five«and*twenf7  significations.    So  thut  there  is  a  Wtix>d  be- 
fore your  doors,  and  a  labyrhitii  witiiin  the  wood,  iLnd  locks 

•  Tnct  de  DefltvtU. 
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and  .bfirs  to  every  door  within  that  labyrinth.;  and  after  all  we 
are  like  to  meet  ^ith  nnskilfql  glides  ;  and  yet  qfall  things  in 
the  world^jii^  these  things  an  error  is  th^  most  intolerable^ 
But  thus  the  enemy  of  mankind  hat}i  prevailed  upon  u^, 
while  we  were  earnest.in  disputations  about  things  less  con- 
cerning :  then-he  was  watchful  and  busy  to  interweave  evil 
and  uncertain  principles  into  our  moral  institutions,  to  en- 
tangle what  was  plain,  to  divide  what  was  simple,  to  make 
an  art  of  what  was  written  in  the  tc^bjes  of  our  hearts  with  the 
.fingerof  God.  When  a  gentleman  ws^  commending  Dr..Fisher's 
(bishop  of  Rochester)  gfeat  pains  in  the  confutations  of  Lu- 
ther's booi^s»  the  wise  prelate  said  heartily,  that  he  wished 
be  had  spent  all  that  time  in  prayer  and  meditation  which  he 
^threwaway  upon  such  useless  wianglings*    For  that  was  the 
wisdoip.of  the  ancients :. '^ Antiqua  sapientia  nihil  aliud 
quam  facienda  et  v^^da.p];8ecepit:  ettunc  meliores  erant 
virt.    .Ppstquam  docti  prodierunt,  boni  desunt.    Simplex 
.enim  ilia  ft  aperta  yirtu^  in  obscuram  et  solertem  scientiam 
versa  jef»t;  doQen^urque  disputare,  nonvivere:'*  ''Our  fore- 
father taught  their  jpl^ildren  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid ; 
.and  then  ^en  were  better*    But  when  men  did  strive  to  be- 
come learned,  they  did  not  care  so  much  to  become  good ; 
then  they  were  taught  to  dispute  mtherthanto  liveV    To 
this  purpose.!  uiiderstand  that  excellent  saying  of  Solomon; 
'<  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  much  study 
is  a  wearinef»  of  the  flesh.    Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  pf 
:the  whole  matter.    F^r.God  and  keep,  his  commandments ; 
for  this  is  the,  whole  duty  of  man":" — meaning,  that  books 
which  serve  to  any  other  purpose,  are  a  laborious  vanity, 
consuDfiptive  of  our  time  and  health  to  no  purpose :  nothing 
el^e  beipg  to  any  purpose  but  such  things  which  teach  us  %o 
f(&ar  Qpd,  ^d  IiQw,to  keep  his  coinmandments.    All  books, 
^nd  ajl  learning,  which  minister  to  this  end,  partake  of.  the 
.goodness  of  the  end ;  but  that  which  promotes  it  not,  is  not 
.tp.hejregisrded:  apd  therefore,  tlie  Chaldee  paraphrast  rea.ds  ' 
.ibepe-wp^dsjintoa^^aclviceof  makii^  many  hooka. tending 
■  4o  h9l)i9QSs;  ''.Fili  i^ki,  monitus  esto  ut  facias  libros  sapien- 
.  t409il4urimos,,4deo  ut  non  s^t  finis ;  ^t  ut  studeas  verbis  legis, 
coQspiciasqjie  defiEitigatipn^m  carnis :"  "  Make  books  of  wis- 
dom very  many,,  and  study  in  the,  words  pf  the  law  till  th^i^ 

>  Seii9«i  ad  LaoU.->  "  Ec«lw.  xii.  If. 
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mayefet  see  the  weariness  of  thy  flesh  :*•  '•  Bcata  aetas  qu«  in 
ylta  hominum  regenda  totam  disputandi  rationem  posuit ;" 
"  Blessed  are  the  times  in  which  men  learn  to  dispute  well 
that  they  may  lire  the  better." — And  truly  it  were  much  to 
be  wished  that  men  would  do  so  now ;  endeavouring  to  teach 
the  ways  of  godliness  in  sincerity  :  to  shew  to  men  the  right 
paths  of  salvation  ;  to  describe  the  right  and  plain  measurds 
of  simplicity.  Christian  charity,  chastity,  temperance,  and 
justice ;  to  unwind  the  entanglements  of  art,  and  to  strip 
moral  theology  of  all  its  visors  ;  to  detract  all  the  falsehoods 
and  hypocrisies  of  crafty  men ;  to  confute  all  the  false  prin- 
ciples of  evil  teachers,  who  by  uncertain  and  deceitful  grounds 
teach  men  to  walk  confidently  upon  trap-doors  and  pitfalls, 
and  preach  doctrines  so  dangerous  and  false,  that  if  their 
disciples  would  live  according  to  the  consequents  of  such 
doctrines,  without  doubt  they  must  perish  everlastingly. 

It  is  a  great  work  and  too  heavy  for  one  man's  shoTilders ; 
but  somebody  must  begin ;  and  yet  no  man  ever  would,  if 
he  can  be  affrighted  with  the  consideration  of  any  difficulty 
in  the  world.  But  I  have  laid  aside  all  considerations  of  my- 
self, and  with  an  entire  dependence  upon  Ood  for  help,  I* 
have  begun  an  institution  of  moral  theology,  and  established 
it  upon  such  principles  and  instruments  of  probation  which 
every  man  allows,  and  better  than  which  we  have  none  im* 
parted  to  Us.  I  affirm  nothing  but  upon  grounds  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  universal  tradition,  or  right  reason  discernible  by 
every  disinterested  person,  where  the  questions  are  of  great 
concern,  and  can  admit  of  these  probations  :  where  they  can- 
npt,  I  take  the  next  best ;  the  laws  of  wise  commonwealths 
and  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  the  results  of  fame  and  the  pro- 
verbs of  the  ancient,  the  precedents  of  holy  persons  and  the 
'  great  examples  of  saints.  TltwmSivftivov  yip  arrtv  nri  rosoo- 
rov  roicpijSlc  €ir<?i}r€?v  ^off  &currov  ylvo^.  If*  S(rov  ^rov  irpay 
fAOTog  f{f<nc  Ixi^xtTcu*  irapair\fi9iov  yap  fatverat,  fia$iifiant 
re  7ri9avo\oyovvro^  diroS^^^eir^cu,  Kot  pnropuAv  <nro&Kcic  m 
THv^'  "He  that  is  well  instructed  will  require  in  every  kind 
of  argument  and  disputation  no  oth^r  proof  or  subtilty  thaea 
the  subject-matter  will  bear.  For  it  were  ridiculous  for  a 
mathematician  to  go  about  to  persuade  with  eloquence,  or 
hn  orator  to  pretend  to  demonstrations." — But  moral  the0« 

'  Arift.  lib.  1.  Bth.  •.  3.  Wirkmion,  p.  5. 
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logy  is  a  collective  body  of  all  wisdom,  whereof  some  things 
are  demonstrable,  and  many  are  probable,  and  other  things 
are  better  than  their  contraries ;  and  they  are  to  be  proved 
accordingly,  every  thing  in  its  proportion  and  capacity.  And 
tlierefore  here  I  make  use  of  all  the  brocardics,  or  rules  of 
interpreters ;  that  is,  not  only  what  is  established  regularly 
iii  law,  but  what  is  concluded  wise  and  reasonable  by  the  best 
interpreters.  Socinus,  Duennas,  Azo,  Gabrielius,  Damasus, 
a^nd  divers  other  great  lawyers,  attempted  this  way  in  the  in* 
terpretation  of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  I  intermeddle  net 
in  the  question,  whether  they  did  well  or  ill,  but  leave  the 
contest  as  it  lies  between  Duarenus  and  Balduinus,  who 
blame  them,  and  Wesenbech  and  Oribaldus,  who  are  their 
confident  advocates.  But  in  the  discourses  of  conscience, 
whatsoever  is  right  reason,  though  taken  from  any  faculty  or 
science,  is  also  of  use  and  efficacy.  Because  whatever  can 
guide  the  actions  or  discourses,  or  be  the  business  or  the 
conduct,  of  any  man,  does  belong  to  conscience  and  its  mea- 
sures ;  and  what  is  true  in  any  science,  is  true  in  conscience* 
I  do  not  say  that  what  is  true  dr  allowed  in  human  lawv 
is  also  true  or  allowed  in  the  divine ;  because  though  God 
does  justly  and  wisely,  yet  men  do  not  always  so ;  and  what 
is  true  in  sciences  is  not  always  unde|rstood  to  be  true  in 
civil  laws.  '  Qualis  causa,  talis  effeotus,'  saith  the  philoso- 
pher; 'The  cause  and  the  effect  are  of  the  same  nature.' — 
But  the  lawyer  says,  this  is  not  always  true.  For  manumis- 
sion, which  is  a  cause  of  liberty,  is  of  the  civil  law  and  posi- 
tive institution;  tmt  liberty,  which  is  the  effect  of  it,  is  of 
the  law  of  nature.  Now  although  the  philosopher  under- 
stands his  rule  of  natural  causes  and  effects,  or  those  causes 
which  are  artificial,  but  operate  by  the  way  of  nature,  and  in- 
tends it  not  at  all  to  be  persuasive  in  matters  of  positive  and 
legal  institution ;  yet  this  truth  and  all  other  truths  must 
prevail  in  conscience,  because  they  are  emanations  from  the 
fountain  of  truth ;  from  whence  nothing  can  derive  that  is 
not  always  true,  and  in  all  senses  true,  where  they  are  intend- 
ed to  persuade  or  teach.  But  then  the  truths  of  philosophy 
must  be  used  in  the  measures  of  conscience  by  the  inten- 
tions of  philosophy,  and  not  be  carried  on  to  a  disparate 
matter,  and  without  cause  be  indifferently  applied,  the  same 
words  to  things  of  anpther  nature.    There  is  a  rule  in  philo- 
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losopby,  '*  Incorporalia  sunt  individua  :**  from  hence  Hotto- 
man  argues,  therefore  dominion,  heritage,  '  ususfnictns/  or 
'  the  use  of  a  thing  by  him  that  is  not  the  Lord/  are  indivi* 
dual,  because  they  are  incorporeal. — Now  this  will  deceive 
him  that  trusts  upon  it :  not  because  what  is  true  in  one 
place,  is  not  true  always  and  every  where ;  but  because  these 
words  applied  to  other  matters,  and  the  words  signifying 
other  intentions*  they  abuse  the  weary  hearer,  but  instruct 
not.    But  because  the  questions  of  conscience  do  relate  to 
all  matters,  therefore  to  these  all  arts  and  sciences  do  minis^ 
ter.    "  Res  fisci  est,  ubicunque  natat,*'  ••  Whatsoever  swims 
upon  any  water,  belongs  to  this  exchequer  ;**  that  is,  saith  St. 
Austin  ',  '*  Christianus  Domini  sni  esse  intelligit,  ubicdnque 
inveneritveritatem/'  *'  If  it  be  truth,  wheresoever  it  Be  found; 
the  Christian  knows  it  is  his  Lord's  goods  :**  and  therefore  I 
have  proved  and  adorned  some  truths  with  the  wise  saying  of 
philosophers  and  poets,  "  ut  Deo  serviat  quicquid  puer  utile 
didici,''  that  (according  to  the  expression  of  the  satne  saint') 
*'  whatsoever,  being  a  child,  I  learned  which  can  profit,  may 
be  brought  in  to  serve  and  pay  homage  to  God;"— ^But  still 
they  ^e  to  be  understood  according  to  the  sense  and  mean- 
ing of  their  proper  art  where  they  dwell.    And  though  there 
Is  great  need  of  skill  in  dl  those  sciences  (torn  whence  we 
derive  notices  in  ordet  to  the  conduct  of  conscience ;  and 
diat  it  will  be  hard  for  any  man  to  pretend  to  be  masted  of 
all  those  thin^  which  must  be  used  in  these  discourses';  yet 
I^  who  will  not  pretend  to  that,  have  yet  taken  as  good  a 
course  as  I  could  to  inform  myself,  though  not  in  the  whole 
system  of  every  art  in  the  whole  circle  which  I  have  here 
occasionally  used,  yet  I  have  been  careful  to  understand 
those  few  things,  which  I  have  thence  drawn  in  as  auxilia- 
ries :  and  jest  I  should  yet  fail,  I  have  taken  another  coarse 
by  way  of  caution  and  defence,  that  I  may  be  right  and  surt 
in  the  reflex,  if  I  had  caus^  to  doubt  of  any  thing  in  the  dl- 
rect  notice. 

For  I  have  propounded  to  myself  general  measures  to  be 
as  boundaries  to  the  determination  of  doubts  and  dieiUisrwer 
of  questions ;  which  so  long  as  I  do  deserve,  my  error  will 
be  very  innocent,  if  any  happens.  For,  1.  In  hard  and  in- 
tricate questions  I  take  that  which  is  easy  and  intelligible, 

,  9  Dm  DocL  Cbiuti.  lib.  t,  c«  1^.  >  Cosfets.  fib.  1.  c.  15*. 


and  concemiiig  which,  it  will  be  evAj  to  jadge  whether  it  be 
r^bt  or  wroog.  2.  In  odious  thingi9«  and  matters  of  burden 
and  envy,  I  t^ke  thi^t  piM^  which  is  lfi^»t»  unless  there  be  evi- 
dent reason  to  the  contraiy*  3.  In  favours  I  always  choose 
the  largest  sense,  when  any  one  is  bettered  by  that  sense, 
and  no  man  is  the  worse.  4.  In  things  and  questions  re- 
lating to  men,  I  give  those  angwera  that  take  away  scruples, 
a^d  briqg  peace  and  a  qmet  mind.  6.  In  things  relating  to 
God,  I  always  choose  to  speak  that  thing  which  to  him  is 
most  honourable.  6.  la  matters  of  duty,  I  always  choose 
that  wbjoh  is  .n^oiit  holy.  7.  In  doubts  I.  choose  what  is 
safest.  8.  In  probabilities^  I  prefer  that  which  is  the  mora 
reascmable,  never  allowing  to  any  que  a  leave  of  choosing 
that»  which  is  confessedly  the  less  reasonable  in  the  whol^ 
conjunction  of  circumstances  and  relative  considerations. 

Upon  the  account  of  these  principles  I  hope  to  serve  God 
and  the  good  of  souls.  For  these  being  the  points  of  my 
eompass,  which  way  soever  I  satU  1  ahall  not  sufer  ship'- 
trredt :  and  if  at  any  time  I  go  about,  which  I  have  avoided 
as  much  as  my  infirmiUes  will  permit,  yet  at  last,  and  in  the 
whole,  I  arrive  .where  I  ought  to  be.  For  indeed  in  this 
whole  affair  I  have,  proceeded  with  great  fear ;  as.  knowing 
that  he  who  writes  cases  of  conscience^  dp^  in  a  manner 
give  laws  to  all  that  do  believe  him :  i^id  no  man  persuade 
more  vehemently  than  he  that  tells  you,  '  This,  God  for- 
bids;— ^This,  God  commands;'  and  therefore  I  knew  that  to 
be  mistaken  here  was  very  evil,  and  might  do  much  evil : 
but  to  be  careless,  or  prejudicate,  or  partial,  or  flattering,  pr 
oppressive  with  severity,  or  unsafe  with  gentleness,  was  cri- 
minal in  the  cause  as  well  as  mischievous  in  the  event :  and 
the  greatest  security  wliich  I  have  that  I  have  not  spoken 
unsafely  in  any  man's  case,  is,  because  that  I  have  prayed 
much,  and  laboured  ^uch,  that  I  plight  noi  at  all  minister 
to  e.rror  or  schism,  to  folly  or  vanity,  but  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  to  the  good  of  souls :  and  I  have  so  determined 
every  case  that  I  have  hare  presented,  as  I  myse}f  would 
practise,  as  I  would  account  at  the  day  of  judgment,  through 
the  mercies  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  integrity  and 
simplicity  of  my  conscience :  and  therefore  I  desire  that  my 
reader  will  use  the  same  caution  and  ingenuity  before  he 
condemns  any  conclusioi\,  and  consider  that  as  in  these 
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things  it  was  impossible  to  please  every  man,  fpyfiamv  Iv  ftf 
yJXoig  watnv  aiiiv  xoXcirtfv  ••  so  I  designed  to  please  no  man 
but  as  be  is  a  lorer  of  tnith,  and  a  lover  of  his  own  soul. 

The  style  that  I  here  use,  is  according  as  it  happens  ; 
sometimes  plain,  sometimes  closer :  the  things  which  I  bring 
are  sometimes  new,  and  sometimes  old ;  they  are  difficult 
and  they  are  easy  ;  sometimes  adorned  with  cases,  and  the 
dases  specificated  in  stories,  and  sometimes  instead  of  a  story 
I  recite  an  apologue,  and  disguise  a  true  narrative  with  other 
names,  that  I  may  not  discover  the  person  whose  case  I  dis- 
course of:  and  in  all  things  I  mind  the  matter ;  and  suppose 
truth  alone  and  reason  and  the  piety  of  the  decision  to  be 
the  best  ornament ;  and  indeed  sometimes  the  thing  itself 
will  not  be  handled  otherwise. 

Oraari  FM  ipw  negftt,  oonteaU  dooeri. 

I  was  here  to  speak  to  the  understanding,  not  to  win  the 
affections ;  to  convince^  not  to  exhort :  and  where  .1  had  no 
certainty  in  a  case,  or,  that  the  parts  of  a  question  wece  too 
violently  contended  for,  without  sufficient  evidence  on  either 
side,  I  have  not  been  very  forward  to  give  my  final  sentence.; 
but  my  opinion  and  my  reason ; 

P«r  TtflNUi  ferto  nsftmitmi  0«pt  periCr*. 

And  yet  I  hope  that  in  some  cases  it  will  be  found,  that 
though  I  am  not  fierce,  positive,  and  decretory,  yet  the  case 
itself  is  sufficiently  declared,  so  that  he  who  hAth  occasion 
to  use  it,  may  upon  those  accounts  determine  himself.  For 
the  modesty  of  him  that  teaches,  is  not  always  an  argument 
that  he  is  uncertain  in  his  proposition.  T6  vofitZto,  kqc  to 
SoK£(v,  Koi  TO.  roiavra  ov  vavrwc  iv\  a/i^{/3<$Xoi;  Torrovrnv  el 
jraXatoi,  aXXa  iroXXavic  kqI  hri  rov  aXtiBiiitV  ovrcuc  ovv  xal  ro 
vofjJZ^  ivTovBa  avrl  rov  Kplvta^  ical  irtorcvoi,  saith  Ulpian  K 
When  the  ancients  said, '  I  suppose,  I  think.  It  seems,'  they 
did  not  always  mean  that  they  were  uncertain;  but  they 
sometimes  intended  it  for  a  modest,  but  a  direct  affirmative: 
and  so  I  do  in  some  few  cases  where  there  is  great  reason 
on  one  side,  and  a  great  prejudice  on  the  other :  I  give  my 
reasons,  and  lay  down  the  case,  and  all  its  alleys,  and  leave 
it  to  prevail  without  my  sentence  by  its  own  strength.    And 

*  SoIoB.  frag.  Gaisford,  p.  o^, 
*  Glos.  m  ••  qoorvB  appel.  noD  r«ci^Qiitur.  ^  0;  3. 15.  ad  OljBth.*!.  ' 
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for  this,  I  hope,  no  man  will  be  offended  at  me  :  if  he  be,  it 
is  becatise  I  was  not  willing  to  offend  him  ;  but  I  was  desir^- 
ous  to  instract,  to  comfort,  to  determine  and  to  establish,  him 
that  needs. 

I  have  studiously  avoided  all  questions  that  are  curious 
and  unprofitable ;  such,  I  mean,  whioh  are  only  trials  of  wit, 
but  neither  ministers  of  justice  nor  religion.  Such  was  that 
which  was  brought  before  the  lawyers  and  all  the  learned 
men  of  Athens,  with  great  noises  to  little  purpose. — A  gen* 
tleman  of  .£gina,  dying,  left  three  daughters  * ;  the  one  was 
beauteous  and  wanton ;  the  second  a  lover  of  wine  and  gay 
pleasures ;  and  the  third  a  good  spinster,  and  a  great  follower 
of  country  housewifery.  He  made  the  mother  of  these  daugh- 
ters to  be  his  heir  upon  this  condition,  that  she  should  divide 
all  his  estate  between  his  daughters  equally  ^  but  ii|  such  a 
manner,  that  what  they  received  they  should  neither  possess 
nor  enjoy ;  and  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  quitted  their  portions, 
they  should  pay,  each  of  them,  to  their  mother  ten  thousand 
philippics.'  The  mother  runs  to  Athens,  consults  the  law- 
yers and  philosophers  bow  this  will  should  be  fulfilled ;  but 
they  know  not,  as  supposing  one  part  to  cross  another,  and 
altogether  to  be  impossible  ;  for  if  the  whole  estate  should 
be  divided  amongst  them,  how  is  it  that  they  shall  not  enjoy 
it  i  and  if  they  do  not,  how  shall  they  pay  their  mother 
her  assignment  ?  The  mother  therefore,  finding  no  help 
there,  contrives  it  thus  herself;  to  the  pretty  wanton  she 
gives  rich  clothes,  smooth  eunuchs,  soft  beds,  sweet  per- 
fumes, silver  lavatories,  and  all  things  which,  she  supposed, 
might  please  her  lust,  and  consume  her  portion.  To  the 
drinking  girl  she  provides  vessels  of  rich  wines,  a  house  welt 
furnished,  and  all  things  fitted  for  expensive  entertainments; 
But  to  the  country  housewife  a^good  £ptrm,  ploughmen,  and 
a  great  stock,^.  many  horses  and  some  cows,  some  men- 
servants  and  a  great  many  maidens,  a  kennel  of  hounds  and 
a  few  swine  ;  supposing- this  was  no  very  probable  way  for 
her  to  thrive,  but  the  likeliest  way  to  do  her  husband's 
will;  because  the  lust  of  the  first,  and  thirst  and  debauchery 
of  the  second,  and  the  ill-contrived  stock  of  the  third,  would 
consume  all  their  portions.  But  all  this  while  she  considered 
not,  how,.when  they  grew  poor,  she  should  receive  her  share. 
But  at  last  a  wiser  man  than  was  in  the  schools  of  Athens 

«  PliKflrQs,  IT.  5.  • 
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advised  her  tbiu :  •  Oive  to  the  dfimkeB  mudea  the  rich  g«r- 
meBUy  the  jewels,  end  the  euauchs ;  and  beoaoBe  she  lovea 
Ihem  noty  she  will  sell  them  all  far  old  wines  of  Chios :— to 
the  wanton  give  fields  and  cattle,  oxen  and  ploughs,  hinds  and 
swine :  and  she  will  quicklf  sell  them  that  she  may  entertain 
her  lovers : — but  if  you  give  vessels  of  wine  to  the  country* 
girl,  she  knows  not  what  to  do  with  them,  and  therefore  will 
sell  them  to  the  merchant  for  ready  money.  Thus  shall  nei* 
ther  of  them  enjoy  their  portion;  but  by  selling  it,  they  shall 
be  enabled  to  pay  the  money  to  their  mother* — This  was  a 
Piddle,  rather  than  a  case  of  law  or  conscience ;  and  so  are 
many  others,  which  I  therefore  resolved  to  lay  aside,  and 
trouble  no  man's  conscience  or  head  with  them ;  as  suppos- 
ing that  the  answer  of  the  dull  Diodorus,  mentioned  in  the 
Greek  epigram,-  is  sufficient  for  such  curiosities. 

ft  is  so,  or  it  is  not  so ;  it  must  be  done  this  way^  or  some 
other ;  the  thing  in  question  is  yours,  or  some  body's  else : 
but  make  the  judge  your  friend,  and  I  will  warrant  your 
oause,  provided  it  be  just ;  but  look  you  to  that  A  slight 
answer  to  an  intricate  and  useless  question  is  a  fit  cover  to 
such  a  dish ;  a  cabbage-leaf  is  good  enough  to  cover  a  pot 
of  mushrooms :  but  I  have  taken  a  shorter  way,  and  laid 
them  all  aside;  remembering  the  saying  of  Friar  John  Anniaa 
to  Nicolaus  de  Lyra ;  '  Testimonium  Dei  lucidum  est,  nee 
egent  liters  divins  plicis,' '  The  things  of  God  are  plain  and 
easy  :*  and  therefore  I  have  rejected  every  thing  that  is  not 
U8efi4  and  intelligible;  choosing  only  to  make  such  in- 
quiries  by  which  we  may  become  better,  and  promoted  ia 
something  of  our  duty  ; 


Q«ldl  WMW,  el  ^aMmm  tietari  gigBlMnr,  orrfo 
Qoit  dalas,  Mt  aete  qnm  MoUis  fl«xii»  et  npim, 
Qnis  modas  arfeDto»  qwd  f«a  opUre,  q«id  mspcr 
Utile  Bvnmas  habei,  patriae,  carisqae  propinqoia 
QvanlBm  darglri  dareat,  qaen  te  Deaa  eaaa 
JflMtf  «l  ktfBiM  qtt  parte  loeaAaa  ea  in  ra  t 

viz.  that  we  may  be  taught  how  to  know  what  God  re- 
quires of  us,  '  instructed  to  salvation,  and  fitted  to  every 
good  work/ 

But  now  I  shall  desire  that  he  who  reads  my  book,  will 

'  Jacobs  J  Andiol.  Tol.  4.  p.  i26.*-BrnatiL.  iii.  p.  57. 
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not  expect  this  book  to  be  a  coUectiye  body  of  pftitieular 
cases  oP  consdence ;  ibr  I  find  that  th^y  &re  infidite,  aad  ray 
life  is  hot  so;  and  I  shall  never  live  to  write  them  all,  or  lb 
nndetstand  them  all :  and  i^  I  should  write  some  and  not  aH^ 
I  shonld  profit  I  know  not  whom,  and  do  g06d  but  to  a  very 
few,  ahd  that  by  chance  too ;  and,  iit  may,  be  thttt  their  cases, 
being  changed  by  circumstances,  would  not  be  fitted  by  my 
indefinite  answers,.  I  therefore  resolved  upon  another  way ) 
ivhich  although  no  man  before  me  hath  trod  in  writing  cases 
of  conscience,  yet  I  cannot  say  it  is  new ;  Ibr  I  took  my  pat- 
tern froni  Tribonianus  the  lawyer,  who  out  of  the  laws  of  the 
old  Romans  collected  some  choice  rules,  which  giVeafiswer 
to  very  many  cases  that  happen.  And  after  I  had  consifdered 
aad  tried  many  others,  I  found  this  most  reasonable,  most 
useful,  and  most  comprehensive,  of  all  matters  relating  to  my 
present  undertaking.  For  I  intend  here  to  ofTe^r  to  the  world 
a  general  instrument  of  moral  theology,  by  the  rules  and 
measures  of  which,  the  guides  of  6outs  may  determine  the 
particulars  that  shall  be  brought  before  them ;  and  those  who 
love  to  inquire,  may  also  find  their  duty  so  described,  that 
unless  their  duties  be  complicated  with  laws,  and  civil  cus- 
toms, and  Secular  ihterests,  men  that  are  wise  may  gutd6 
thems^Iveis  in  all  their  proportions  of  conscience :  but  if 
their  case  be  indeed  involved,  they  need  the  conduct  of  a 
spiritual  guide,  to  untie  the  intrigue,  and  state  the  question, 
and  apply  the  respective  rules  to  the  several  parts  of  it ;  for 
though  I  have  set  them  down  all  in  their  proper  places  re- 
lating to  their  several  matters,  yet  when  a  question  requires 
the  reason  of  many  rules,  it  is  not  every  hand  that  can  apply 
them :  men  will  fbr  ever  need  a  living  guide ;  and  a  wis6 
^uide  of  souls  will,  by  some  of  these  rules,  be  enabled  to  an- 
swer most  cases  that  shall  occur. 

For  although  I  have  not  given  tihswers  to  every  doubt, 
yet  I  have  told  what  we  are  to  do  when  any  doubt  arises ;  t 
have  conducted  the  doubtitig  conscience  by  ^ch  rules,  which 
in  all  doubts  will  declare  her  duty :  and  therefore  if  the  mat- 
ter of  the  doubt  be  in  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  of  th^ 
Eucharist,  or  in  wearing  clothes,  or  in  eating,  the  rule  is  the 
same  and  applicable  to  every  matter.  I  have  not  disputed 
whether  sumptuary  laws  be  actually  obligatory  to  us  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland ;  but  I  have  told  by  what  measures  we  shall 
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know  concemiag  all  law»,  whether  they  be  obligatory  or  uOr 
in  any  place,  and  to  every  person.  I  have  not  expounded 
all  the  laws  of  God,  but  I  have  told  by  what  rules  they  are 
to  be  expounded  and  understood.  But  because  these  rules 
have  influence  upon  all  particulars,  I  have,  by  way  of  in- 
stance and  illustration,  determined  very  many  special  cases : 
and  I  was  a  little  curious  to  choose  such  which  are  the  mat* 
ter  of  our  usual  inquiries ;  and  have  been  very  studious  to 
draw  into  particular  scrutiny  most  of  the  principal  and  no- 
blest questions  of  Christendom,  which  could  relate  to  the 
matter  of  my  rule  ;  provided  that  they  were  practical  and  did 
minister  to  good  manners ;  having  that  of  Lactantius  in  my 
mind ;  '*  Non  tam  de  rebus  humanis  bene  meretur,  qui  sci- 
entiam  bene  dicendi  afiert,  quam  qui  pie  et  innocenter  docet 
vivere :"  **  He  best  deserves  of  mankind,  who  teaches  men  to 
live  well  rather  than  to  talk  well:"  and  therefore  the  wiser 
Greeks  preferred  philosophers  before  orators :  "  lUi  enim 
recte  vivendi  doctores  sunt  existimandi,  quod  est  longe 
prsestabilius :"  **  It  is  better  to  be  a  doctor  of  good  life,  than 
of  eloquent  or  learned  speaking :"  for  they  are  but  few  who 
are  capable  of  eloquence,  but  to  live  well  is  the  duty  of  all : 
and  I  have  always  been  pleased  with  the  saying  of  Jupiter  to 
Pallas  in  the  apologue,  when  he  kissed  her  cheek  for  choos* 
ing  the  fruitful  olive. 

Nkt  «1ile  est,  qsod  fMiDU,  tUilU  6ft  glortm*. 

Unless  it  does  good  and  makes  us  better,  it  is  not  worth 
the  using :  and  therefore,  it  hath  been  no  small  part  of  my 
labour  not  only  to  do  what  was  necessary,  but  to  lay  aside 
what  was  useless  and  unfit,  at  least  what  I  thought  so. 

In  this  manner  by  the  divine  assistance  I  have  described 
a  rule  of  conscience :  in  the  performance  of  which  I  shall 
make  no  excuses  for  my  own  infirmities,  or  to  guard  myself 
from  the  censure  of  the  curious  or  the  scomers.  I  have  with 
all  humility  and  simplicity  desired  to  serve  God,  and  to  mir 
nister  to  his  church,  and  I  hope  he  will  accept  me :  and  for 
the  lest,  f  have  laid  it  all  at  his  most  holy  feet,  and  therefore 
will  take  no  further  care  concerning  myself  in  it.  Only  I  am 
desirous  that  now  I  have  attempted  to  describe  a  general 
rule,  they  who  find  it  defective  would  be  pleased  to  make 

•  rhsdns.  Hi.  17.  Sebtrdbe,  vol*  3.  p.  133. 
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this  more  perfect  Jby  adding  their  own  symbol ;  which  is 
much  easier  than  to  erect  that  building,  which  needs  but  some 
addition  to  make  it  useful  to  all  its  purposes  and  intentions. 
But  if  fl(ny  man,  like  a  bird  sitting  upon  a  tree,  shall  foul  die 
fruit  and  dishonotr  it,  that  it  may  be  unfit  for  food,  I  shall 
be  sorrowful  for  him  that  does  so,  and  troubled,  that  the 
good  which  I  intended  to  every  one,  should  be  lost  to.  any 
one.  But  I  shall  have  the  Prophet's '  comfort,  if  I  have  done 
'  my  duty  in  righteousness  and  humility :  **  Though  I  ktboinr  in 
vain  and  spend  ray  strength  for  nought,  yet  surely  my  judg- 
ment is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  is  with  my  God."— 

I  know  not  whether  I  shall  live  to  add  matter  to  this 
form^  that  is,  to  write  a  particular  explication  of  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christian  religion ;  which  will  be  a  full  design  of  all 
special  cases  and  questions  of  conscience  measurable  by 
this  general  rule.  If  I  do  not,  I  hope  God  will  excite  some 
other  to  do  it ;  but  whoever  does  it,  he  will  do  it  with  so 
much  the  more  profit,  by  how  much  he  does  dispute  the  leas ; 
and  I  remember  that  Socrates  and  Sozomen  tell,  that  ^ius 
the  heretic  was  counted  an  atheist  ''  propter  eristieun  lo« 

•  quendi  et  disputandi  modnm,"  beca«se  he  taught  no  part  of 
religion,  but  he  minced  it  into  questions  and  chopped  it  ifito 
Aristotle's  logic.  The  simple  and  rational  way  of  teaching 
God*s  commandments,  as  it  is  most  easy,  so  it  is  most  useful ; 

•  and  all  the  cases  that  will  occur,  will  the  most  easily  be  an- 
swered by  him,  that  considers  and  tells  in  what  cases  they 
bind,  and  in  what  they  bind  not :  which  is  the  duty  of  him 

'  that  explicates,  and  may  be  delivered  by  way  of  plain  rule 
and  easy  commentary. 

But  this  I  shall  advertise ;  that  the  preachers  may  retrench 
infinite  number,  of  cases  of  conscience,  if  they  will  more  ear- 
nestly preach  and  exhort  to  simplicity  and  love ;  for  the  want 
of  these  is  the  great  multiplier  of  cases.  Men  do  not  serve  God 
with  honesty  and  heartiness,  and  they  do  not  love  him  greatly ; 
but  stand  upon  terms  with  him,  and  study  how  much  is  law- 
ful, how  far  they  may  go,  and  which  is  their  utmost  step  of 
lawful,  being  afraid  to  do  more  for  God  and  for  their  souls 
than  is  simply  and  indispensably  necessary ;  and  oftentimes 
they  tie  religion  and  their  own  lusts  together,  and  the  one  en- 
tangles the  other,  and  bothare  made  less  discernible^  and  less 
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practicable.  But  the  good  man  voderstaods  the  things  pf 
Ood ;  not  only  because  God's  Spirit,  by  seeret  immissions  pf 
light,  does  properly  instruct  him ;  but  because  he  hath  away 
of  determining  his  cases  of  conscience  which  will  never  fail 
him.  For  if  the  question  be  put  to  him  whether  it  be  fit  for 
him  to  give  a  shilling  to  the  poor ;  he  answers  that  it  is  not 
only  fit,  but  necessary  .to  do  so  much  at  least,  and  to  make  it 
sure»  he  will  give  two :  and  in  matter  of  duty  he  takes  to  him* 
sdf  the  greater  share ;  in  privileges  and  division9  of  right, 
be  is  content  with  the  least :  and  in  questions  of  priority  wd 
dignity  he  always  prevails  by  cession,  and  ever  is  superior  by 
sitting  lowest,  and  gets  his  will,  first  by  choosing  what  God 
wills,  and  then  what  his  neighbour  imposes  or  desires.  But 
when  men  have  no  love  to  God,  and  desire  but  just  to  save 
their  sonls,  and  weigh  grains  and  scruples,  and  give  to  God 
no  more  than  they  must  needs,  they  shall  multiply  cases  of 
conscitooes  to  a  number  which  no  books  will  conti^ip,  and 
to  a  difficulty  that  no  learning  can  aqswer. 

The  multiplication  also  of  laws  and  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion does  exceedingly  multiply  questions  of  practice ;  and 
there  were  among  the  Jews^  by  xeason  (^ their  numerous  rites, 
many  more  than  there  were  at  first  among  the  Christiaqs. 
•For  we  find  the  apostles  only  exhorting  to  humility,  to  piety 
towards  parents,  to  obedience  to  magistrates^  to  charity  and 
justice  ;  and  the  Christians  who  meant  well  undemtood  we}i, 
and  needed  no  books  of  conscience  but  the  .rule,  and  the 
commandment.  Bot  when  error  crept  in,  truth  became  dif- 
ficult and  hard  to  be'  understood :  and  whan  the  rituals  of  the 
church  and  her  laws  became  numerous,  then  religion  wss 
hard  to  be  practised :  and  when  men  set  up  new  interests, 
then  the  laws  of  conscience. were  so  many,.that  as  the  laws 
of  the  old  Romans, 


verba  miMUiUa  fixo 
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which  at  first  were  nailed  in  a  brass  plate  upon  a  jwall,  be- 
came at  last  so  numerous  and  filled  so  many  volumes,  thfit 
their  very  compendium  made  a  large  digest ;  so  are  these  too 
•many  to-be  considered,  or  perfectly  to  be  understood ;  and 
therefore  either  they  must  be  cut  off  by.  simplicity  and  .an 
honest  heart,  and  conten;ipt  of  the  world,  and  our  duty  must 


•  - 

look  for  no  meaflures  b«t  love  and  the  tiii«8  of  Aie  euy  com- 
MMmdment,— or  elae  we  can  hare  no  peace  and  no  aecoritj. 
But  with  these  there  »  not  only  cofl^teval  aecnrity,  but^efy 
often  a  direct  wisdoni.  Beoanse  be  t^at  endeavoum  to  JLeep 
a  good  conscience  and  hath  an  hen^  tnindi  besides  that 'be 
will  inquire  after  his  dnty  snfficientfy/bewill  be  able  to  tell 
tery  miich  of  it  himBelf ;  for  God  w|U  assist  Jiim,  and  cause 
that  "  his  own  mind  shall  tell  him  more  than  seven  waldi- 
men  that  sit  in  a  tower ;"  and  if  he  miss,  he  is  next  to  an  ex- 
cuse, and  God  is  ready  to  pardon  him  :  and  therefore  in  what 
sect  of  Christianity  soever  any  man  is  engaged,  if  he  have  an 
honest  heart,  and  a  good  conscience,  ihough  he  be  in  dark- 
ness, he  will  find  his  way  out,  or  grope  his  way  within ;  he 
shall  be  guided,  or  he  shall  be  pardoned  ;  God  will  pity 
him,  and  find  some  way  for  his  remedy ;  and  if  it  be  neces- 
sary, will  bring  him  out. 

But  however  it  come  to  pass,  yet  now  that  the  inquiries 
of  conscience  are  so  extremely  numerous,  men  may  be  pleased 
to  observe  that  theology  is  not  every  man's  trade ;  and  that 
it  requires  more  wisdom  and  ability  to  take  care  of  souls, 
than  those  men,  who  now-a-days  run  under  the  formidable 
burden  of  the  preacher's  office,  can  bring  from  the  places  of 
their  education  and  first  employment.  Which  thing  I  do  not 
observe,  that  by  it  I  might  bring  reputation  to  the  office  of 
the  clergy ;  for  God  is  their  portion  and  lot,  and  as  he  hath 
given  them  work  enough,  so  he  hath  given  them  honour 
enough,  though  the  world  despise  them :  but  I  speak  it  for 
their  sakes  who  do  what  they  ought  not,  and  undertake  what 
they  cannot  perform;  and  consequently  do  more  hurt  to 
themselves  and  others  than  possibly  they  imagine ;  which  it 
were  better  they  should  amend,  than  be  put  to  answer  for  it 
before  him,  who  loves  souls  better  than  he  loved  his  life,  and 
therefore  would  not  intrust  them  to  the  conduct  of  such  per- 
sons, who  have  need  to  be  taught  the  plain  things  of  salva- 
tion, and  learn  to  do  justice  and  charity,  and  the  proper 
things  of  a  holy  religion. 

Concerning  myself  I  shall  make  no  request  to  my  reader, 
but  that  he  will  charitably  believe  I  mean  well,  and  have  done 
my  best.  If  any  man  be  troubled  that  he  hath  expected  this 
nothing  so  long ;  I  cannot  make  him  other  answer,  but  that 
I  am  afraid  it  is  now  too  soon :  and  I  bless  God  that  I  had 
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abilities  of  health  and  leisare  now  ai  last  to  finish  it :  but  I 
should  have  beea  mueb  longer,  if  God  had:  not,  by  the  piety 
of  one  of  his'  servants*  provided  for  me  a  comfortable  retire- 
ment and  opportunity  of  leisure  :  which  if  I  bave  improved 
to  God's  glory,  or  to  the  comfort  and  institution  of  any  one, 
he  and  I  both  have  our  ends,  and  God  will  have  his  glory ; 
and  that  is  a  good  oonelusion,  and  to  that  I  humbly  dedicate 
my  book.    .  i 


iFrom  my  study  in^Portmore  in  Kilultagh^ 
October  6, 1659. 
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OF  CONSCIENCE,  THE  KINDS  OP  IT,  AND  THE  GENERAL  RULES 

OP  CONDUCTING  THEM. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE    RULE    OP   CONSCIENCE   IN    GENERAL. 


RULE  I. 

Conscience  is  the  Mind  of  a  Man  governed  by  a  Rule,  and  mea^ 
suredbythe  Proportions  of  Good  and  Evil,  in  Order  to  Prae* 
tice;  viz.  to  conduct  all  our  Relations,  and  all  our  Intercourse, 
between  God,  our  Neighbours,  and  ourselves:  that  is,  in  all 
moral  Actions. 

1.  God  governs  the  world  by  several  attributes  and  emana- 
tions from  himself.  The  nature  of  things  is  supported  by  hia 
power«  the  events  of  things  are  ordered  by  his  providence, 
and  the  actions  of  reasonable  creatures  are  governed  by  laws, 
and  these  laws  are  put  into  a  man's  soul  or  mind  as  into  a 
treasury  or  repository:  some  in  his  very  nature,  some  by 
after-actions,  by  education  and  positive  sanction^  by  learning 
and  custom ;  so  that  it  was  well  said  of  St.  Bernard  < ;  '  Con- 
scientia  candor  est  lucis  ceterns,  et  speculum  sine  macula 
Dei  Majestatis,  et  imago  bonitatis  illius :'  '  Conscience  is  the 
brightness  and  splendour  of  the  eternal  light,  a  spotless  mirror 
of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  the  image  of  the  goodness  of  God.' 
It  is  higher  which  Tatianus  said  of  conscience ;  M6vov  ilvai 
avvttSnaiv  Othv,  *  Conscience  is  God  unto  us ;'  which  say- 
ing he  had  from  Menander, 

and  it  had  in  it  this  truth,  that  God,  who  is  every  where  in 

V  Lib.  de  Interior,  Domo. 
VOL.  XI.  2   Jl 
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sereral  manners,  hath  the  appellative  of  his  own  attributes 
and  effects  in  the  several  manners  of  his  presence. 

2.  That  providence  which  governs  all  the  world,  is  nothing 
else  but  God  present  by  his  providence :  and  God  is  in  our 
hearts  by  his  laws :  he  rules  in  us  by  his  substitute,  our  con- 
science. God  sits  there  and  giv^s  us  laws ;  and  as  God  said 
to  Moses  ^  "  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,'*  that  is,  to 
give  him  laws,  and  to  minister  in  the  execution  of  those  laws, 
and  to  inflict  angry  sentences  upon  him ;  so  hath  God  done 
to  us.    He  hath  given  us  conscience  to  be  in  God's  stead  to 
us,  to  give  us  laws,  and  to  exact  obedience  to  those  laws, 
to  punish  them  that  prevaricate,  and  to  reward  the  obedi- 
ent.   And  therefore  conscience  is  called  otKiToc  ^vXa%,  evoiKoc 
OAc,  lir/roiroc  Satfmv,  '  the  household  guardian,' '  the  domes- 
tic god,'  '  the  spirit  or  angel  of  the  place :'  and  when  we 
call.  God  to  witpeasji.we  only  m^n,  that  our  conscience  is 
righty  and  tliat  God  and  God's  vicar,  our  conscience,  knows 
it.    So.  Lactantius  ^ :  ^  Meminerit  Deum  se  habere  testem, 
id  est,  ut  ego  arbitror,  mentem  suam,  qua  nihil  homini  dedit 
Deus  ipse  divinius  :'  '  Let  him  remember  that  he  hath  God 
for  his  witness,  that  is,  as  I  suppose,  his  mind ;  than  which 
God  hath  given  to  man  nothing  that  is  more  divine.' — In 
sum,  it  is  the  image  of  God :  and  as  in  the  mysterious  Trinity, 
we  adore  the  wiIl,memory,  and  understanding, — and  theology 
contemplates  three  persons  in  the  analogies,  proportions,  and 
correspondences,  of  them:  so  in  this  also  we  see  plainly 
that  cpnscience  is  that  likeness  of  God,  in  which  he  was 
pleased  to  make  man.  For  although  conscience  be  primarily 
founded  in  the  understanding,  as  it  is  the  lawgiver,  and 
dictator  :  and  the  rule  and  dominion  of  conscience  '  funda- 
iur  in  intellectu,' '  is  established  in  the  understanding  part  ;* 
yet  it  is  also  memory,  when  it  accuses  or  excuses,  when  it 
makes  jpyful  and  sorrowful ;  and  there  is  in  it  some  mixture 
of  will,  as  I  shall  discourse  in  the  sequel;  so  that  conscience 
is  aresult  of  all,  of  understanding,  will,  and  memory. 

3.  But  these  high  and  great  expressions  are  better  in  the 
spirit  than  in  the  letter ;  they  have  in  them  something  of  in- 

k  laoao,  11.  5S0.  Ondendorp.  p.  7S0.  '  Bxod.  Tii*  1. 
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Btitutioh,  and  someiliing  of  design,  theytellus  that  con^ 
science  is  a  guard  and  a  guide,  a  rule  and  a  law  set  oyer  us  by 
God,  and  they  are  spoken  to  make  us  afVaid  to  sin  against 
our  conscience,  because  by  so  doing  we  sin  against  Ood } 
be  having  put  a  double  bridle  upon  us,  society  and  solitude^ 
that  is.  Company  and  ourselves,  or  rather,  God  and  man  ;  it 
being  now  impossible  for  us  to  sin  in  any  circumstances,  but 
we  shall  have  a  reprover  :  ha  ii(\ti  fi6vo}aic  lirtydpy  ae  irphc 
rh  firj  rrpbrov,  fifirE  Koivwvia  tvU7ro\6yiifr6v  crot  irofn&y  riiv  a/xap' 
riav,  as  Hierocles*  said  wellj  that  neither  company  may 
give  countenance  or  excuseto  sin,  or  solitariness  may  give 
confidence  or  warranty;  for  as  we  are  ashamed  to  sin  in  com« 
pany,  so  we  ought  to  fear  our  conscience,  which  is  God's 
Watchman  and  intelligencer. 

4.  To  which  purpose  it  was  soberly  spoken  ofTertuUian™^ 
*'  Conscientia  optima  testis  Divinitatis  ;' '  Our  conscience  is 
the  best  argument  in  the  world  to  prove  there  is  a  God  :'  for 
conscience  is  God's  deputy ;  and  the  inferior  must  suppose 
a  superior ;  and '  God  and  our  conscience  are  like  relative 
ierms,  it  not  being  imaginable  why  some  persons  in  some 
cases  should  be  amazed  and  troubled  in  their  minds  for  their 
having  done  a  secret  turpitude,  or  cruelty  ;  but  that  con- 
science is  present  with  a  message  from  God,  and  the  men 
feel  iaward  causes  of  fear,  when  they  are  secure  from  with- 
out :  that  is,  they  are  forced  to  fear  God,  when  they  are  safe 
from  men.  And  it  is  impossible  that  any  man  should  be  an 
atheist,  if  he  have  any  conscience :  and  for  this  reason  it  is, 
there  have  been  so  few  atheists  in  the  world,  because  it  is  so 
hard  for  men  to  lose  their  conscience  wholly. 

6.  Quest.  Some  dispute  whether  it  be  possible  or  no  for 
any  man  to  be  totally  without  conscience.  TertuUian's  sen- 
tence in  this  article  is  this : '  Potest  obumbrari,  quia  non  est 
Deus :  extingui  non  potest,  quia  i  Deo  est  f  '  It  is  not  God, 
and  therefore  may  be  clouded :  but  it  isfrom  God,  and  there* 
fore  cannot  be  destroyed.' — But  I  know  a  man  may  wholly 
lose  the  use  of  his  reason ;  some  men  are  mad,  and  some  are 
natural  fools,  and  some  are  sots,  and  stupid  ;  such  men  as 
these  lose  their  conscience,  as  they  lose  their  reason  :  and 
as  some  madmen  may  have  a  fancy  that  there  is  no  sun;  so 
sonle  fools  may  say  there  is  no  God :  and  as  they  can  be- 

>  Needbam,  p.  6f,  at  the  bottooi.  "  Ia^.  de  Tentimon.  AiiiinK. 
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lieve  that^ — go  they  can  lose  their  conscience,  and  belietethk* , 
But  as  he  that  hath  reason  or  bis  eyes,  cannot  deny  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  sun,  so  neither  can  he  that  hath  con* 
science,,  deny  there  is  a  Ood.  For  as  the  sun  is  present  by  hi» 
light  which  we  see  daily, — so  is  God  by  our  conscience  which 
we  feel  continually :  we  feel  one  as  certainly  as  the  other. 

6.  (1.)  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  conscience  is  some* 
times  taken  for  the  practical  intellective  faculty  ;  so  we  sajp. 
The  law  of  nature,  and  the  fear  of  God,  are  written  in  the  con- 
science of  every  man. 

.  (2.)  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  habitual  persuasion  and 
belief  of  the  principles  written  there ;  so  we  say,.  He  is  a  good 
man,  and  makes  conscience  of  his  ways.  And  thus  we  also 
say,  and  it  is  true,  that  a  wicked  person  is  of  a  profligate  and 
'  lost  conscience  ;'  he  '  hath  no  conscience'  in  him.  That  is, 
he  hath  lost  the  habit,  or  that  usual  persuasion  and  recourse 
to  conscience,  by  which  good  men  govern  their  actions. 

(3.)  Or  the  word  conscience  is  used  effectively,  for  any 
single  operation  and  action  of  conscience :  so  we  speak  of 
particulars, '  I  make  a  conscience  of  taking  up  arms  in  this 
cause.'  Of  the  first  and  last  acception  of  the  word '  conscience* 
there  is  no  doubt ;  for  the  last  may,  and  the  first  can  never« 
be  lost :  but  for  the  second,  it  may  be  lost  more  or  less,  aa 
any  other  habit  can  :  though  this  with  more  difficulty  thaa 
any  thing  else,  because  it  is  founded  so  immediately  in  na- 
ture, and  is  so  exercised  in  all  the  actions  and  intercourses 
of  our  life,  and  is  so  assisted  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  lose  the  habit  entirely ;  and  that  facul- 
ty that  shall  to  eternal  ages  do  the  offices  which  are  the  last, 
and  such  as  suppose  some  preceding  actions,  I  mean,  to  tor. 
ment  and  afflict  them  for  not  having  obeyed  the  former  act 
of  dictate  and  command,  cannot  be  supposed  to  die  in  the 
principle,  when  it  shall  be  eternal  in  the  emanation ;  for  the 
worm  shall  never  die. 

For,  that  men  do  things  against  their  conscience^  is 
no  otherwise  than  as  they  do  things  against  their  reason  ; 
but  a  man  may  as  well  cease  to  be  a  man,  as  to  be  wholly 
without  conscience.  For  the  drunkard  will  be  sober,  and  his 
conscience  will  be  awake  next  morning :  this  is  a  perpetual 
pulse,  and  though  it  may  be  interrupted,  yet  if  the  man  be 
alive,  it  will  beat  before  he  dies  ;  and  so  long  as  we  believe 
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41  Qod,  SO  long  our  conscience  will  at  least  teach  ub,  if  it  does 
not  also  smite  ns:  but  as  Ood  sometimes  lets  a  man  go  on  in 
«]n  and  does  not  punish  him,  so  does  conscience  ;  but  in 
this  case,  unless  the  man  be  smitten  and  awakened  before  he 
dies,  both  God  and  the  conscience  reserve  their  wrath  to  be 
inflicted  in  helL  It  is  one  and  the  same  things  God's  wrath^ 
and  an  evil  guilty  conscience  ;  for  by  the  same  hand  by 
^hich  God  gives  his  law,  by  the  same  he  punishes  them 
that  transgress  the  law.  God  gave  the  old  law  by  the  ministry 
of  angels;  and  when  the  people  broke  it,  'he  sent  evil  angels 
among  them  ^ ;'  now  Ood  gives  us  a  law  in  our  consciences, 
and  there  he  hath  established  the  penalty ;  this  is  the  '  worm 
that  never  dies;'  let  it  be  trod  upon  never  so  much  here, 
it  will  turn  again.  It  cannot  die  here,  and  it  shall  be  alive 
for  ever. 

Bat  by  explicating  the  parts  of  the  rule,  we  shall  the 
best  understand  the  nature,  use,  and  offices,  of  conscience. 

ConKienceis  the  Mind  of  a  Maxu 

7.  When  God  sent  the  blessed  Jesus  into  the  world  to 
perfect  all  righteousness,  and  to  teach  the  world  all  bis  Fa- 
ther's will,  it  was  said,  and  done,  **  I  will  give  my  laws  in 
your  hearts,  and  in  your  minds  will  I  write  them*';"  that  is, 
^you  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  natural  and  essential 
equity  and  reason,  by  that  law  which  is  put  into  every  man's 
nature  :  and  besides  this,  whatsoever  else  shall  be  superin* 
duced,  shall  be  written  in  your  minds  by  the  Spirit,  who  shall 
write  all  the  laws  of  Christianity  in  the  tables  of  your  con- 
sciences. He  shall  make  you  to  understand  them,  to  per- 
ceive their  relish,  to  remember  them  because  you  love  them, 
and  because  you  need  them,  and  cannot  be  happy  without 
them :  he  shall  call  them  to  your  mind,  and  inspire  new  ar«- 
guments  and  inducements  to  their  observation,  and  make  it 
all  as  natural  to  us,  as  what  we  were  born  with.' 

8.  Our  mind  being  thus  furnished  with  a  holy  rule,  and 
conducted  by  a  divine  guide,  is  called ''  conscience  ;"  and  is 
the  same  thing  which  in  Scripture  is  sometimes  called  '*  the 
heart ;"  there  being  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  no  proper  word 
for  conscience,  but  instead  of  it  they  us^  th^  word  ju!p '  th» 

•  Pial.  luviu.  ^%  ?  Heb.  z.  Id.  Jer.  u&i.  33. 
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heart  i^;  ^*  Oftentimes  also  thine  own  heart  knowetb/'  that  it» 
thy  conscience  knoweth,  **  that  thon  thyself  hast  cursed 
others/' so  in  the  New  Testament;  "Beloved*  ifoUrhearta 
condenm  us  not,  then  have  we  peace  towards  God  V'  viz.  if 
in. our  own  consciences  we  are  not  condemned.    Sometimes 
it  is  called  'spirit  %'  the  third  ingredient  of  .the  constitution 
of  a  Christian ;  the  spirit*  distinct  from  soul  and  body.   Por 
as  our  body  shall  be  spiritual  in  the  resurrection,  therefore 
because  all  its  offices  shall  entirely,  minister  to  the  spirit, 
and  converse  with  spirits,  so  may  that  part  of  the  soul, — ^which 
is  wholly  furnished,  taught  and  conducted  by  the  spirit  of 
grace,  and  whose  work  it  is  wholly  to  serve  the  spirit* — by  a 
just  proportion  of  reason  be  called  the  spirit.    This  is  that 
which  is  affirmed  by  St.  Paul;  ''The  word  of  God  is  sharper 
than  a  two^dged  sword,  dividing  the  soul  and  the  spirit*;'' 
that  is*  the  soul  is  the  spirit  separated  by  the  word  of  God, 
instructed  by  it*  and,  by  relation  to  it*  is  called  the  spirit. 
And  this  is  the  sense  of  Origen*;  "  Testimonio  sane  con- 
scientiflB  uti  Apostolus  dicit  eos*  qui  descriptam  continent  in 
cordibus  legem,''  &c.  "  The  Apostle  says,  that  they  use  the 
testimony  of  conscience,  who  have  the  law  written  in  thei^ 
hearts.    Hence  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  that  is  which 
the  Apostle  calls  conscience,  whether  it  be  any  other  sub- 
stance than  the  heart  or  soul.   For  of  this  it  is  otherwhere  said 
that  it  reprehends,  but  is  not  reprehended*  and  that  it  judges 
a  man,  but  itself  is  judged  of  no  man :  as  John  saith* '  If  our 
conscience  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  towards 
God.'    And  again,  St.  Paul  himself  saith  in  another  place^ 
'Our  glorying  is  this*  even  the  testimony  of  our  conscience  ;' 
because  therefore  I  see  so  great  a  liberty  of  it,  that  in  goo<| 
things  it  is  always  glad  and  rejoices,  but  in  evil  things  it  ia 
not  reproved,  but  reproves  and  corrects  the  soul  itself  to 
which  it  does  adhere ;  I  do  suppose  that  this  is  the  very  spi- 
rit* which  by  tl)e  Apostle  is  said  to  be  with  the  soul,  as  a 
pedagogue  and  social  governor*  that  it  may  admonish  the  soul 
of  better  things*  and  chastise  her  for  her  faults*  and  reprove 
her:  because  'no  m.an  knows  the  things  of  a  man  but  the 

P  Eoclefl.  Tii.  2f . — Apod  Sjros  conscientia  dicitor  M*1{^/1  ^  ndloe  *>|tn  ^^i^ 
■Mvii,  depinxit,  d«ieriptit;  qait  MiUeet  eeoMitatift  mitat  ei  ^iogit  wcAvam 
Iji  tabula  eordii. 

1  1  John,  iii.  tl,  ^  ProT.  XTlii.  14. 

•  U«b.  if.  12.  «  Ib  Epiftt.  ad  Ron,  cap.  il.  lib.  f. 
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Bpisit  o£  a  man  n^bich  is  in  him ;'  and  diat  is  th^  spirit  of 
our  conscience^  concenming  which,  he  saith,  that  spirit  given 
testimony  to  our  spirit." — So  far  Origen. 

9.  Thus,  conscience  is  the  mind,  and  God  '^writing  his 
laws  in  oiir  minds,"  is,  informing  oar  conscience,  and  fur- 
nishing it  with  laws,  and  rules,  and  measures, 'and' it  is  c^Ied 
by  St.  Paul,  vSjutoc  tov  vobc,  'the  law  of  the'mind^;'  fknd 
though  it  is  once  made  a  distinct  thing  from  the  mitHl  (as 
in  those  words',  ''their  minds  and  consciences  are  defiled,") 
yet  it  happens  in  this  word  as  in  divert  otheliB,  that  it  is 
sometimes  taken  largely,  sometimes  specifically  and  more 
determinately :  the  mind  is  all  the  whole  understanding  part, 
it  is  the  memory ;  so  Peter  'called  to  mind'  the  word  th&(t 
Jesus  spake  ^,  that  is,  he  remembered  it.    It  id,  the  signifi>- 
cation  or  meaning,  the  purpose  or  resolution.     "  No  man 
knoweth  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  but  the  spirit'."    It  is  the 
discursive  or  reasoning  part ;  "  Mtliy  cast  in  her  mind  what 
manner  of  salutation  this  should  be^"     It  is  the  assenting 
and  determining  part;  "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind  ^ :"  and  it  is  also  taken  for  conscience,  or  that 
treasure  of  rules  which  are  in  order  to  practice.     And  there- 
fore, when  St.  Paul  intended  to  express  the  anger  of  God 
punishing  evil  men  with  evil  consciences  and  false  persua- 
sions, in  order  to  criminal  actions,  and  evil  worshippings,  he 
said,  *'  God  gave  them  over,  tig  vwv  aSofci/uov,  to  a  reprobate 
mind  %"  that  is,  to  a  conscience  evil  persuaded,  furnished 
with  false  practical  principles ;  but  the  return  to  holiness, 
and  the  improvement  of  a  holy  conscience,  is  called,  "  a 
being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind  ^,"  avoKalvwrng  tov 
vooc,  "  the  renovation  of  the  mind '." 

10.  Now  there  are  two  ways  by  which  God  reigns  in  the 
mind  of  a  man,  1.  Faith  ;  and,  2.  Conscience.  Faith  contains 
all  the  treasures  of  divine  knowledge  and  speculation.  Con- 
Bcience  is  the  treasury  of  divine  commandments  and  rules 
in  practical  things.  Faith  tells  us  why ;  conscience  tells  us 
what  we  are  to  do.  Faith  is  the  measure  of  our  persuasions ; 
conscience  is  the  measure  of  our  actions.  And  as  faith  is  a 
gift  of  God,  so  is  conscience ;  that  is,  as  the  understanding 

■  Rom.  tU.  25.  '  Titos,  i.  15.  7  Mark,  xIt.  7i. 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  11.  *  Luke,  i  f9.  ^  Ron.  sir.  5. 

*  Ron.  i.  28.  *  Epbei.  iw,  i$.  f  Ron.  xii.  2. 
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of  a  man  is  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture,  what  to 

believe,  how  to  distinguish  truth  from  errors ;  bo  is  the  con* 

science  instructed  to  distinguish  good  and  evil,  how  to  please 

God,  how  to  do  justice  and  charity  to  our  neighbour,  and 

how  to  treat  ourselves;  so  that  when  the  revelations  of 

Christ  and  the  commandments  of  God  are  fully  recorded  in 

our  minds,  then  we  are  '  perfectly  instructed  to  every  good 

work.' 

Governed  by  a  Rule. 

11.  St.  Bernard  *  comparing  the  conscience  to  a  house, 
says  it  stands  upon  seven  pillars.  1.  Good  will.  2.  Memory 
of  God's  benefits.  3.  A  clean  heart.  4.  A  free  spirit.  5.  A 
right  soul.  6.  A  devout  mind.  7.  An  enlightened  reason* 
These  indeed  are,  some  of  them,  the  fruits  and  effects,  some 
of  them  are  the  annexes  and  appendages,  of  a  good  con* 
science,  but  not  the  foundations  or  pillars  upon  which  con- 
science is  built.    For  as  for 

1.  Good  Will--- 

12.  Conscience  relies  not  at  all  upon  the  will  directly. 
For  though  a  conscience  is  good  or  bad,  pure  or  impure ; 
and  so  the  doctors  of  mystic  theology  divide  and  handle  it; 
yet  a  conscience  is  not  made  so  by  the  will,  formally,  but 
by  the  understanding.  For  that  is  a  good  conscience,  which 
is  rightly  taught  in  the  word  of  life ;  that  is  impure  and  de- 
filedi  which  hath  entertained  evil  and  ungodly  principles  ; 
such  is  theirs,  who  follow  false  lights,  evil  teachers,  men  of 
corrupt  minds.  For  the  conscience  is  a  judge  and  a  guide, 
a  monitor  and  a  witness,  which  are  the  offices  of  the  know- 
ing, not  of  the  choosing  faculty.  **  Spiritum,  correctorem, 
et  pffidagogum  animee,"  so  Origen  ^  calls  it ;  "  the  instructor 
of  the  soul,  the  spirit,  the  corrector." — "Naturale  judica- 
torium,"  or  *' naturalis  vis  judicandi,"  so  St.  Basil. — ^'*The 
natural  power  of  judging  or  nature's  judgment^seat." — **  La- 
cem  intellectus  nostri,"  so  Damascen  calls  it,  ''the  light  of 
our  understanding."  The  conscience  does  accuse  or  excuse 
a  man  before  God,  which  the  will  cannot.  If  it  could,  we 
should  all  stand  upright  at  doomsday,  or  at  least  those 
Would  be  acquitted,  who  fain  would  do  weH,  but  miss,  who 
do  the  things  they  love  not,  and  love  those  they  do  not ; 
that  is,  "  they  who  strive  to  enter  in,  but  shall  not  be  able«** 

'  Pe  liilertor.  Domo,  cap.  7.  '  Ubi  Mipra,  la  PimI.  xlviU. 
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But  to  accuse  or  excuse  is  the  office  of  a  faculty  which  can 
neither  will  nor  choose,  that  is,  of  the  conscience,  which  is 
properly  a  record,  a  book,  and  a  judgment-seat. 

13.  But  I  said,  conscience  relies  not  upon  the  will  di- 
rtily; yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  will  hath  force  upon 
the  conscience  collaterally  and  indirectly.    For  the  evil  will 
perverts  the  understanding,  and  makes  it  believe  false  prin- 
ciples; ''deceiving  and  being  deceived"  is  the  lot  of  false 
prophets ;  and  they  that  are  "  given  over  to  believe  a  lie," 
will  live  in  a  lie,  and  do  actions  relative  to  that  false  doc- 
trine, which  evil  manners  first  persuaded  and  introduced. 
For  although  it  cannot  be,  that  heretics  should  sin  in  the  ar- 
ticle against  the  actual  light  of  their  consciences,  because  he 
that  wittingly  and  willingly  sins  against  a  known  truth,  is 
not  properly  a  heretic  but  a  blasphemer,  and  sins  against 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  he  that  sees  a  heretic  run  to  the  stake 
or  to  the  gallows,  or  the  Donatist  kill  himself,  or  the  Cir- 
cumcellian  break  his  own  neck  with  as  much  confidence  to 
bear  witness  to  his  heresy,  as  any  of  the  blessed  martyrs  to 
give  testimony  to  Christianity  itself,  cannot  but  think  he 
heartily  believes,  what  so  willingly  he  dies  for ;  yet  either 
heretics  do  sin  voluntarily,  and  so  distinguish  from  simple 
errors ;  or  else  they  are  the  same  thing,  and  either  every  sim- 
ple error  is  damnable^  or  no  heresy.  It  must  therefore  be  ob- 
served, that 

14.  The  will  of  man  is  the  cause  of  its  actions  either  medi- 
ately or  immediately.  Some  are  die  next  products  of  our  will ; 
such  are  pride,  ambition,  prejudice,  and  these  blind  the  un- 
derstanding, and  make  an  evil  and  a  corrupted  conscience, 
making  it  an  incompetent  judge  of  truth  and  error,  good  and 
evil.  So  that  the  corruption  of  conscience  in  a  heretic  is 
voluntary  in  the  principle,  but  miserable  and  involuntary  in 
the  product;  it  may  proceed  from  the  will  efficiently, but  it 
is  formally  a  depravation  of  the  understanding. 

15.  And  therefore  our  wills  also  must  be  humble,  and  apt, 
and  desirous  to  learn,  and  willing  to  obey.  '  Obedite  et  in- 
telligetis  ;*  By  humility  and  obedience  we  shall  be  best  in- 
structed. Not  that  by  this  means  the  conscience  shall  re- 
ceive direct  aids,  but  because  by  this  means  it  will  be  left  in 
its  own  aptnet$ses  and  dispositions,  and  when  it  is  not  hindered, 
the  word  of  God  will  enter  and  dwell  upon  the  conscience. 
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And  in  this  sense  it  is  that  some  say  that '  Conscience  is  the 
inclination  and  propension  of  the  willcorrespondingtoprac* 
tical  knowledge.'  Will  and  conscience  are  like  the  '  cogna«> 
ti  sensas/  the  touch  and  the  taste ;  or  the  teeth  and  the  ears, 
affected  and  assisted  by  some  common  objects,  whose  effect 
is  united  in  matter  and  some  real  events,  and  distinguished 
by  their  formalities,  or  metaphysical  beings. 

16.  Is  indeed  a  good  engagement  to  make  ns  dutiful,  and 
so  may  incline  the  will ;  but  it  hath  no  other  force  upon  the 
conscience  but  that  it  reminds  us  of  a  special  obligation  to 
thankfulness,  which  is  a  new  and  proper  tie  of  duty;  but  it 
works  only  by  a  principle  that  is  already  in  the  conscience, 
▼iz.  that  we  are  specially  obliged  to  our  gracious  lords ;  and 
the  obedience  that  is  due  to  God  as  our  Lord,  doubles  upon 
us  by  love  and  zeal,  when  we  remember  him  to  be  our  boun- 
tiful patron,  and  our  gracious  Father. 

3.  A  clean  Heart, 

17.  May  be  an  effect  and  emanation  from  a  holy  con- 
science ;  but  conscience  in  itself  may  be  either  good  or  bad, 
or  it  may  be  good  when  the  heart  is  not  clean,  as  it  is  in  all 
the  worst  men  who  actually  sin  against  conscience,  doing 
that  which  conscience  forbids  them.   In  these  men  the  prin- 
ciples  are  holy,  the  instruction  perfect,  the  law  remaining, 
the  persuasions  uncancelled ;  but  against  all  this  torrent, 
tliere  is  a  whirlwind  of  passions,  and  filthy  resolutions,  and 
wilfulness,  which  corrupt  the  heart,  while  as  yet  the  head  is 
uncorrupted  in  the  direct  rules  of  conscience.  But  yet  some- 
times a  clean  consciaice  and  a  clean  heart  are  the  same  ; 
and  a  good  conscience  is  taken  for  holiness :  so  St.  Paul '  uses 
the  word,  "  holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some 
having  put  away  have  made  shipwreck ;''  hirnv  dsoOcv  ^v- 
ffav  avvdSn^v  dviorl^  icar^yvav, — so  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
explicates  the  place,  "  they  have  by  infidelity  polluted  their 
divine  and  holy  conscience :"  but  St.  Paul  seems  to  argue 
otherwise,  and  that  they,  laying  aside  a  good  conscience,  fell 
into  infidelity ;  their  hearts  and  conscience  were  first  cor- 
rupted, and  then  they  turned  heretics.    But  this  sense  of  a 
good  conscience  is  that,  which  in  mystic  divinity  is  more  pro* 

>  1  liiii«i.5. 19. 
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pftfly  hwdledy  in  wbich  gense  also  it  is  Bometimes  used  ia 
law.  "  Idem  est  cotiscienjtia  quod  vir  boi^us  intrinsece/'  said 
Ungarellus^out  ofBaldus^;  and  from  thence  Aretine^  ga- 
thered this  conclusion,  that  "if  any  thing  be  committed  to 
the  conscience  of  any  one,  they  must  stand  to  his  determi- 
nation^ *  et  ab  ea  appellari  non  potest ;'  '  there  lies  no  appeal/ 
'  Quia  Tir  bonus,  pro  quo  sumitur  conscientia,  non  potest  meh- 
tiri  et  falstun  dicere  vel  judicare ;'  *  A  good  man,  for  whom 
the  word  conscience  is  used,  cannot  lie,  or  give  a  false  judg^ 
ment  or  testimony/'  Of  this  sort  of  conscience  it  is  said  by 
Ben  Sirach  ^  ''-Bonam  substantiam  babet,.  cui  non  est  pecca- 
turn  in  conscientia  /'  ",  It  is  a  man's  wealth  to  have  no  sin 
in  our  conscience." — But  in  our  present  and  future  dis- 
courses, the  word  conscience  is  understood  in  the  philoso- 
phical sense,  not  in  the  mystical,  that  is,  not  for  the  con- 
science as  it  is  invested  with  the  accidents  of  good  or  bad, 
but  as  it  abstracts  from  both,  but  is  capable  of  either. 

4.  A  free  Spirii, 

18.  Is  the  blessing  and  effect  of  an  obedient  will  to  a  well- 
instructed  conscience,  and  more  properly  and  peculiarly  to 
the  grace  of  chastity,  to  honesty  and  simplicity ;  a  slavish, 
timorous,  a  childish  and  trifling  spirit,  being  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  David,  before  he  repented  of  his  fact  with 
Bathsheba.  But  there  is  also  a  freedom  which  is  properly 
the  privilege,  or  the  affection,  of  conscience,  and  is  of  great 
usefulness  to  all  its  nobler  operations  ;  and  that  is,  a  being 
clear  from  prejudice  and  prepossession,  a  pursuing  of  truths 
with  holy  purposes,  and  inquiring  after  them  with  a  single 
eye,  not  infected  with  any  sickness  or  unreasonableness.  This 
is  the  same  thing  with  that  which  he  distinctly  calls,  5.  '  a 
right  soul.'  To  this  is  appendant  also,  that  the  conscience 
cannot  be  constrained,  it  is  of  itself '  a  free  spirit/  and  is  sub- 
ject to  no  commands,  but  those  of  reason  and  religion.  God 
only  is  the  Lord  of  our  conscience,  and  the  conscience  is  not 
to  subject  itself  any  more  to  the  empire  of  sin,  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  to  a  servile  8t»irit,  but  to  the  laws  of  God  alone,  and 
the  obedience  of  Jesus,  willingly,  cheer^lly,  and  in  ^11  in- 

^  Verb.  Conscientia.  '  In  e.  Cam.  C«um  de  Teiti. 

^  In  neot.  Sed  i>te.    Inet.  t.  dt  Aet.  6L  in  e.  SUtqt.  sect.  Asiess.  Detenf. 
1  Eeelot.  sUii.  90.  iliu  24 
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staoces,  whether  the  commandment  be  conveyed  by  the  Holy 
Jesus^  or  by  his  vicegerents.  But  of  this  I  aha]!  afterward 
give  particular  accounts. 

6.  A  devout  Mind, 

19.  May  procure  more  light  to  the  conscience,  and  as- 
sistances from  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  in  cases  of  difficulty*  and 
is  a  good  remedy  against  a  doubting  and  a  scrupulous  con- 
science ;  but  this  is  but  indirect,  and  by  the  intermission  of 
other  more  immediate  and  proper  intercourses. 

But  the  last  is  perfectly  the  foundation  of  conscience. 

7.  An  enlightened  Reason. 

20.  To  which  if  we  add  what  St.  Bernard  before  callsa  'right 
soul/  that  is,  an  honest  heart,  full  of  simplicity  and  hearty 
attention,  and  ready  assent,  we  have  all  that  by  which  the 
conscience  is  informed  and  reformed,  instructed  and  preserved^ 
in  its  just  measures,  strengths,  and  relations.  For  the  rule 
of  conscience  is  all  that  notice  of  things  and  rules,  by  which 
God  would  have  good  and  evil  to  be  measured,  that  is,  the 
will  of  God,  communicated  to  us  by  any  means,  by  reason, 
and  by  enlightening,  that  is,  natural  and  instructed.  So  that 
conscience  is  voi;c  ^vawo^,  and  d€oS/Saicroc»  it  is  principled 
by  creation,  and  it  is  instructed  or  illuminated  in  the  rege- 
neration. For  God  being  the  fountain  of  all  good,  and  good 
being  nothing  but  a  conformity  to  him  or  to  his  will,  what 
measures  he  makes,  are  to  limit  us.  No  man  can  make  mea- 
sures of  good  and  evil,  any  more  than  he  can  make  the  good 
itself.  Men  sometimes  give  the  instance  in  which  the  good 
is  measured ;  but  the  measure  itself  is  the  will  of  God.  For 
therefore  it  is  good  to  obey  human  laws,  because  it  is  God^s 
will  we  should  ;  and  although  the  man  makes  the  law  to 
which  we  are  to  give  obedience,  yet  that  is  not  the  rule.  The 
rule  is  the  commandment  of  God,  for  by  it  obedience  is  made 
a  duty. 

Measured  by  the  Proportions  of  Good  and  Evil* 

21.  That  is,  of  that  which  God  hath  declared  to  be  good  or 
evil  respectively,  the  conscience  is  to  be  informed.  God  hatk 
taken  care  that  his  laws  shall  be  published  to  all  his  subjects, 
he  hath  written  them  where  they  must  needs  read  them,  not 
in  tables  of  stone  or  phylacteries  on  ^  the  forehead,  but  in  a 
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B'ecret  table ;  the  conscience  or  mind  of  a  man  is  the  ^vXaic- 
rripiov,  the  preserver  of  the  court-rolls  of  heaven.  But  I 
added  this  clause  to  the  former  of 'a  rule/ because  the  ex* 
press  line  of  Ood's  rule  is  not  the  adequate  measure  of  con- 
science :  but  there  are  analogies  and  proportions,  and  com- 
mensurations  of  things  with  things,  vhich  make  the  mea- 
sure full  and  equal.  For  he  does  not  always  keep  a  good 
conscience  who  keeps  only  the  words  of  a  divine  law,  but 
the  proportions  also  and  the  reasons  of  it,  the  similitudes 
and  correspondences  in  like  instancesj  are  the  measures  of 
conscience. 

:  22.  The  whole  measure  and  rule  of  conscience  is,  the  law 
of  God,  or  Gk>d's  will,  signified  to  us  by  nature,  or  revelation ; 
and  by  the  several  manners  and  times  and  parts  of  its  com* 
munication  it  hath  obtained  several  names :  the  law  of  na- 
ture,— the  consent  of  nations, — right  reason, — the  deca- 
logue,— the  sermon  of  Christ, — the  canons  of  the  apostles, — 
the  laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil  of  princes  and  governors, — 
tame,  or  the  public  reputation  of  things,  expressed  by  pro- 
verbs and  other  instances  and  measures  of  public  honesty. 
This  is 

So  Euripides"  calls  it,  all  the  rale  that  teaches  us  good  or 
evil.  These  being  the  full  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
lawful  and  unlawful,  will  be  the  rule  of  conscience^  and  the 
subject  of  the  present  books. 

In  order  to  Practice. 

23.  In  this,  conscience  differs  from  knowledge,  which  is 
in  order  to  speculation,  and  ineffective  notices.  And  it  differs 
from  faith,  because  although  faith  is  also  in  order  to  prac* 
tice,  yet  not  directly  and  immediately :  it  is  a  collection  of 
propositions,  the  belief  of  which  makes  it  necessary  to  live 
well,  and  reasonable,  and  chosen.  But  before  the  proposi- 
tions of  faith  pass  into  action,  they  must  be  transmitted 
through  another  principle,  and  that  is  conscience.  That 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  our  Lord,  and  our  Mas- 
ter, is  a  proposition  of  faith,  and  from  thence,  if  we  pass  on 
to  practice,  we  first  take  in  another  proposition ;  Mf  he  be 
our  Lord,  where  is  his  fear  ?' — and  this  is  a  sentence,  or  vir- 
tual proposition,  of  conscience.    And  from  hence  we  may 

«>  Heeob.  600.  Pricsdej's  edition  of  Baripidts,  Tol.  1.  p.  87. 
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nnderbtand  tbe  full  meaiiing  of  the  vrord  * 
Svv€f£f|<ric,  and  '  conscientia,'  and  so  our  English  word  con- 
Bcience,  hare  in  them  science  or  knowledge :  thc^  seat  of  it  is 
the  understanding,  the  act  of  it  is  knowing,  but  there'  miist 
be  a  knowing  of  more  together. 

24.  Hugo  de  St.  Victore  says,  that  *'  conscientia  est  cor- 
dis scientia/'  "  conscience  is  the  knowledge  of  the  heart*'' 
It  is  so,  but  certainly  this  was  not  the  Irv^ov  and  '  original' 
of  the  word.  But  there  is  truth  in  the  following  period. 
*'  Cor  noscit  et  alia.  Quando  autem  se  noscit,  appellatur 
conscientia;  quando,  preeter  se,  alia  noscit,  appellatur  scien* 
tia :"  "  Knowledge  hath  for  its  object  any  thing  without ; 
but  when  the  heart  knows  itself,  then  it  is  conscience." — So 
it  is  used  in  authors  saored  and  profane.  "  Nihil  mthi  con* 
scius  sura."  saith  St.  Paul ;  "  I  know  nothing  by  mysdf  ;"— 
"  ut  alios  lateas  ;  tute  tibi  conscius  eris :"  and 


InD  Bisnii  aheaeat  esto. 
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BO  Cicero  "*  to  Marcus  Rutilius  uses  it;  **  Cum  et  mihi  conscius 
essem,  quanti  te  facerem ;"  "  When  I  myself  was  conscious  ia 
myself,  how  much  I  did  value  thee." — But  this  acceptioli  of 
the  word  conscience  is  true,  but  not  full  and  adequate;  for  it 
only  signifies  conscience  as  it  is  a  witness,  not  as  a  guide. 
Therefore  it  is   more  reasonable  which  Aquinas  and  the 
schoolmen  generally  use :  that  conscience  is  a  conjunction 
of  the  universal  practical  law  with  the  particular  moral  ac- 
tion :  and  so  it  is '  scientia  cum  rebus  facti,'  and  then  it  takes 
in  that  whicU  is  called  own^pif^rcc.  or  the  general  *  repository* 
of  moral  principles  or  measures  of  good,  and  the  particular 
cases  as  reduced  to  practice.    Soch  as  was  the  case  of  St. 
Peter,  when  he  denied  his  Lord :  he  knew  that  he  ought  not 
to  have  done  it,  and  his  conscience  being  sufficiently  taught 
his  duty  to  his  Lord,  he  also  knew  that  he  had  done  it,  and 
then  there  followed  a  remorse,  a  biting,  or  gnawing  of  his 
spirit,  grief,  and  shame,  and  a  consequent  weeping  i  when  all 
these  acts  meet  together,  it  is  the  full  process  of  consciefvee. 

(1.)  The  uwHiprim^  or  the  first  act  of  conscience,  St.  Je- 
rome calls  '  scintillam  conscientiae,'  '  the  spark'  or  fire  put 
into  the  heart  of  man. 

(2.)  The  9vvflZn<ji^f  which  is  specifically  called  '  con- 
science' of  the  deed  done,  is  the  bringing  fuel  to  this  fire^ 

*  Ad  Diren.  xiii.  S.  Cortii,  p.  67 4i 
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(3.)  And  when  they  are  thus  laid  together^  they  will  either 
shine  or  bum^  acquit  or  condemn.  But  this  complication  of 
acts  is  conscience.  The  first  is  science,  practical  science : 
but  annex  the  second ;  or  it  and  the  third,  and  then  it  is  con- 
science. '  When  David's  heart  smote  him,  that  is,  upon  his 
adultery  and  murder,  his  conscience  thus  discoursed :  '  Adul- 
tery and  murder  are  high  violations  of  the  divine  law,  they 
provoke  God  to  anger,  without  whom  I  cannot  live,  whose 
anger  is  worse  than  death.'  This  is  practical  knowledge,  or 
the  principles  of  conscience  ;  but  the  following  acts  made  it 
up  into  conscience.  For  he  remembered  that  he  had  betrayed 
Uriah  and  humbled  Bathsheba,  and  then  he  begs  of  God  for 
pardon ;  standing  condemned  in  his  own  breast,  he  hopes  to 
be  forgiven  by  God's  sentence.  But  the  whole  process  of  con- 
science is  in  two  practical  syllogisms,  in  which  the  method 
is  ever  this.  The  avvrripjiaiQ  or  '  repository'  of  practical  prin- 
ciples begins,  and  where  that  leaves,  the  conscience  or  the 
witness  and  judge  of  moral  actions  begins,  like  Jacob  laying 
hold  upon  his  elder  brother's  heel.    The  first  is  this : 

Whatsoever  is  injurious  ought  not  to  be  done: 

But  to  commit  adultery  is  injurious : 

Therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  done  : 
This  is  the  rule  of  conscience,  or  the  first  act  of  conscience 
as  it  is  a  rule  and  a  guide,  and  is  taken  for  the  (rvvTfipri<^ig,  or 
practical '  repository.'  But  when  an  action  is  done  or  about 
to  be  done,  conscience  takes  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
syllogism,  and  applies  it  to  her  particular  case. 
Adultery  ought  not  to  be  done  : 

This  action  I  go  about,  or  which  I  have  done,  is  adultery : 
Therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  or  to  have  been  done. 
This  is  the  full  proceeding  of  this  court ;  after  which  many 
consequent  solemnities  and  actions  do  pass,  of  sentence,  and 
preparatory  torments  and  execution. 

25.  But  this  I  am  to  admonish,  that  although  this  which 
I  have  thus  defined,  is  the  proper  and  full  sense  of  the  word 
'  conscience'  according  to  art  and  proper  acceptation,  yet  in 
Scripture  °  it  is  used  indifferently  for  an  act  of  conscience,  or 
any  of  its  parts,  and  does  not  always  signify  in  its  latitude 
and  integrity,  but  yet  it  all  tends  to  the  same  signification ; 
and  though  the  name  be  given  to  the  faculty,  to  the  habit,  to 

■  AeU,  xxnu  1.  xtir.  16.  Roin.xiii.5.  1  Cor.  tUi.  10.  1  Tim.  i.  5. 19.  iii.  19. 
f  Tim.  i.  3.  TitM,  l  lA.  1  P«U  ii.  19.  iu.  16.  Heb.  xiit.  18. 
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the  act,  to  the  object,  to  the  effect,  to  every  emanation  firom 
the  mind  in  things  practical,  yet  still  it  supposes  the  same 
thing :  viz.  that  conscience  is  the  guide  of  all  our  moral  ac- 
tions ;  and  by  giving  the  name  to  so  many  acts  and  parts 
and  effluxes  from  it,  it  warrants  the  definition  of  it,  when  it 
is  united  in  its  own  proper  and  integral  constitution. 

To  conduct  all  our  Relations  and  Intercourses  between  God,  tmr 
Neighbours,  and  oursehes  ;  that  is,  in  all  moral  Actions* 

26.  This  is  the  final  cause  of  conscience  :  and  by  this  it 
is  distinguished  from  prudence,  which  is  also  a  practical 
knowledge,  and  reduced  to  particular  and  circumstantiate  ac- 
tions. But,  I.  Prudence  consists  in  the  things  of  the  world, 
or  relative  to  the  world :  conscience  in  the  things  of  Qod,  or 
relating  to  him.  2.  Prudence  is  about  affairs  as  they  are  of 
advantage  or  disadvantage :  conscience  is  employed  about 
them,  as  they  are  honest  or  dishonest.  3.  Prudence  regards 
the  circumstances  of  actions,  whether  moral  or  civil:  con* 
science  only  regards  moral  actions  in  their  substance  or  es- 
sential proprieties.  4.  Prudence  intends  to  do  actions  dex- 
terously and  prosperously  :  conscience  is  to  conduct  them 
justly  and  according  to  the  commandment.  6.  There  are 
many  actions  in  which  prudence  is  not  at  all  concerned,  as 
being  wholly  indifferent  to  this  or  that  for  matter  of  advan- 
tage ;  but  there  is  no  action  but  must  pass  under  the  file  and 
censure  of  conscience ;  for  if  we  can  suppose  any  action  in 
all  its  circumstances  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  good  or  bad ; 
yet  none  is  so  to  lawful  or  unlawAil,  the  very  indifferent  be- 
ing therefore  lawful  because  it  is  indifferent,  and  therefore  to 
be  considered  by  conscience,  either  actually  or  habitually  : 
for  in  this  sense  even  our  natural  actions,  in  their  time  and 
place,  are  also  moral ;  and  where  they  are  not  primarily  ma- 
rat,  yet  they  come  under  conscience,  as  being  permitted,  and 
innocent ;  but  wherever  they  are  relative  to  another  person^ 
they  put  on  some  degrees  of  morality,  and  are  of  proper  cog- 
nizance in  this  court. 

« 

Qui  dtdicit,  pfttriie  quid  debeat,  el  qaid  ubicm; 
Quo  sit  MBOrs  pvens^qao  firmter  unandos  et  bospes  ; 
Qaod  ail  oonscripti,  quod  jodicis  offioinm ;  que 
Paries  in  bellam  missi  dacis  :  ille  profeeto 
Reddere  pereoaie  acit  conTcnientia  caiqaa®. 

*  Horat.  de  Arte  Poet  315.  Schelle,  p.  44. 
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That  is  the  full  effect  of  codscience,  to  conduct  all  our  rela- 
tions, all  our  moral  actions. 


RULE  11. 

The  Duty  and  Offices  of  Conscience  are  to  dictate,  and  to  testify 
or  bear  Witness  ;  to  accuse  or  excuse  ;  to  loose  or  bind* 

1.  The  first  and  last  are  the  direct  acts  and  offices  of  con- 
science: the  other  are  reflex  or  consequent  actions,  but  direct 
offices.    The  first  act,  which  is 

To  dictate, 
Is  that  which  divines  call  the  crvvr^piicnc,  or  the  *  phylac- 
tery/ the  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  laws,  as  by  it  we  are 
taught  our  duty :  God  having  written  it  in  our  hearts  by  na- 
ture and  by  the  Spirit,  leaves  it  there,  ever  placed  before  the 
eye  of  conscience,  as  St.  Bernard  calls  it,  to  be  read  and  used 
for  directions  in  all  cases  of  dispute  of  question  or  action : 
this  isthatwhich  St.  PaulPcalls"  the  work  of  the  lawwritten 
in  our  hearts ;"  and  therefore  it  is,  that  to  sin  against  our 
conscience  is  so  totally  inexcusable,  and  according  to  the 
degree  of  that  violence,  which  is  done  against  the  conscience, 
puts  on  degrees.  For  conscience  dictates  whatsoever  it  is 
persuaded  of,  and  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  do  otherwise  than 
it  suggests  and  tell  us  : 

'afA  awortifMSfMnf  Ufia  UfAVar 

said  Achilles  *»  of  Hector  when  he  was  violently  angry  with 
him;  "  I  would  my  conscience  would  give  me  leave  to  eat 
thy  very  flesh.*' 

2.  Its  universal  dictates  are  ever  the  most  certain,  and 
those  are  the  first  principles  of  justice  and  religion ;  and 
whatsoever  else  can  be  infallibly  and  immediately  inferred 
from  thence,  are  her  dictates  also,  but  not  primely  and  di- 
rectly, but  transmitted  by  the  hands  of  reason.  The  same 
reason  also  there  is  in  clear  revelation.  For  whatsoever  is 
put  into  the  conscience  immediately  by  God,  is  placed  there 

P  Rom.  ii.  15.  4  Iliad.  %.  S46. 
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to  the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  efficiency  and  per- 
suasion, as  is  all  that  which  is  natural.     And  the  conscience 
properly  dictates  nothing  else,  but  prime  natural  reason,  and 
immediate  revelation ;  whatsoever  comes  after  these  two,  is 
reached  forth  to  us  by  two  hands,  one  whereof  alone  is  mi- 
nistered by  conscience.  The  reason  is  this :  because  all  that 
law  by  which  God  governs  us,  is  written  in  our  hearts,  put 
there  by  God  immediately,  that  is  antecedently  to  all  our 
actions ;  because  it  is  that  by  which  all  our  actions  are  to 
be  guided,  even  our  discoursings  and  arguings  are  to  be 
guided  by  conscience,  if  the  argument  be  moral:  now  the 
ways  by  which  God  speaks  to  us  immediately,  are  only  na- 
ture and  the  Spirit :  nature  is  that  principle  which  taught  all 
men  from  the  beginning  until  now ;  all  that  prime  practical 
reason  which  is  perfective  of  human  nature,  and  in  which  all 
mankind  agrees.    Either  the  perfections,  or  the  renovations, 
or  the  superadditions,  to  this  are  taught  us  by  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, and  all  this  being  written  in  the  conscience  by  the  finger 
of  God,  is  brought  forth  upon  all  occasions  of  action ;  and 
whatsoever  is  done  against  any  thing  so  placed,  is  directly 
and  violently  against  the  conscience ;  but  when  from  thence 
reason  spins  a  longer  thread,  and  draws  it  out  from  the  clue 
of  natural  principles  or  express  revelation,  that  also  returns 
upon  the  conscience,  and  is  placed  there  as  light  upon  a  wall, 
but  not  as  the  stones  that  are  there :  but  yet  whatever  is 
done  against  that  light,  is  also  against  conscience,  but  not  so 
as  the  other.    Just  as  it  is  in  nature  and  accident.    To  eat 
poison  and  filthiness  is  against  every  man's  health  and  sto- 
mach ;  but  if  by  an  liiwrvyKpaala,  *  a  propriety  of  temper'  or 
an  evil  habit,  or  accidental  inordination,  wine,  or  fish,  makes 
a  man  sick,  then  these  are  against  his  nature  too,  but  not  so 
as  poison  is,  or  stones.     Whatever  comes  in  the  conscience 
primarily,  or  consequently,  right  or  wrong,  is  brought  forth 
upon  occasion  of  action,  and  is  part  of  her  dictate:  but  as  a 
man  speaks  some  things  of  his  own  knowledge,  some  things 
by  hearsay ;  so  does  conscience ;  some  things  she  tells  from 
God  and  herself,  some  things  from  reason  and  herself,  or 
other  accidental  notices :  those  and  these  do  integrate  and 
complete  her  sermons,  but  they  have  several  influence  and 
obligation  according  to  their  proper  efficiency.     But  of  this 
I  shall  give  fall  accounts  in  the  second  book. 
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To  testify. 

3.  Conscience  bears  witness  of  our  actions ;  so  St.  PauPi 
*'  their  conscience  bearing  witness :"  and  in  this  sense,  con- 
science  is  a  practical  memory.  For  as  the  practical  know- 
ledge, or  notices  subjected  in  the  understanding,  makes  the 
understanding  to  be  conscience ;  so  the  actions  of  our  life, 
recorded  in  the  memory  and  brought  forth  to  practical  judg- 
ments, change  the  memory  also  into  conscience.  Tov  yap 
ycvovg  roiv  avOpwirwv  ravry  Sia^povroc  toiv  aAAcov  2/ii(0Vy  1^ 
fiovoic  at^ro^c  fJiiretm  vov  koi  Xoyujfiov'  ^vepov,  cue  ovjc  tucoq 
iraparpi'^uv  avrouc  r^v  vpOHprifiiv^v  Sia^pav,  Kadairsp  ivl 
Tf0V  aXXwv  2^(ii(iiv*  aXX  iwuifipiaivBadai  ro  ytYVO/LUvovy  km  Sv<ra- 
pfOTuadai  roig  wapown,  "  Man  differing  from  brute  beasts 
by  the  use  of  reason,  it  is  not  likely  he  should  be  a  stranger 
to  his  own  actionsas  the  beasts  are :  but  that  the  evil  which 
is  done,  should  be  recalled  to  their  mind  with  the  significa* 
tion  of  some  displeasure."  So  Polybius'  discourses  of  the 
reason  and  the  manner  of  conscience. 

4.  Every  knowing  faculty  is  the  seat  of  conscience ;  and 
the  same  faculty,  when  it  is  furnished  with  speculativenotions, 
retains  its  natural  and  proper  name  of  understanding,  or  me- 
mory. ;  but  as  the  same  is  instructed  with  notices  in  order  to 
judgments  practical,  so  it  takes  the  Christian  name  of  con- 
science. The  volitive  or  choosing  faculty  cannot,  but  the 
intellectual  may.  And  this  is  that  book,  which  at  doomsday 
shall  be  brought  forth  and  laid  open  to  all  the  world.  The 
memory,  changed  into  conscience,  preserves  the  notices  of 
some  things,  and  shall  be  reminded  of  others,  and  shall  do 
that  work  entirely  and  perfectly,  which  now  it  does  imper- 
fectly and  by  parts,  according  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul* ;  "  then 
shall  we  know  as  we  are  known,"  that  is,  as  God  knows  us 
now,  so  then  shall  we  see  and  know  ourselves.  '^  Nullum 
theatrum  virtuti  conscientia  majus ","  shall  then  be  highly 
verified.  Our  conscience  will  be  the  great  scene  or  theatre, 
upon  which  shall  be  represented  all  our  actions  good  and  bad. 
It  is  God's  book,  the  book  of  life  or  death.  According  to 
the  words  of  St.  Bernard  * ;  *'  Ex  his,  quae  scrlpta  erunt  in  li- 
bris  nostris,  judicabimur ;  et  ideo  scribi  debent  secundum  ex- 
emplar libri  vitflB,  et  si  sic  scripti  non  sunt,  saltem  corrigendi 

r  Rom.  ii.  15.  ■  Lib.  6.  Sohweig.  ii.  465.  *  1  Cor.  xiii.  19. 

°  Cioero  S.  c.  25.  Tuscal.  Rath,  p.  SO^.  >  De  loter.  Dom.  UK  2.  cap.  ult. 
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sunt :"  "  We  shall  be  judged  by  that  which  is  written  in  our 
own  books"  (the  books  of  conscience) ;  "and  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  written  according  to  the  copy  of  the  book  of 
life  ;  and  if  they  be  not  so  written,  yet  they  ought  to  be  so 
corrected." 

5.  Consequently  to  these  the  conscience  does 

Accuse  or  Excuse. 
So  St.  Paul y  joins  them  as  consequent  to  the  former; 
**  their  conscience  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  in  the 
meantime  accusing  or  excusing  one  another."  — "  Si  opti- 
morum  consilionim  atque  factorum  testis  in  omni  vita- nobis 
conscientia  fuerit,  sine  ullo  metu  summa  cum  honestate  yi- 
vemus' :"  "If  our  conscience  be  the  witness  that  in  our  life 
we  do  good  deeds^  and  follow  sober  counsels,  we  shall  live 
in  great  honesty  and  without  fear." — Aucoor^v  Bcoc  i-wifmiat 
rov  SucmoTOTOv  a/ua  Koi  otKCtorarov,  to  oi;vc<S6c  auro,  ical  rov  op- 
0OV  X070V,  said  Hierocles  * ;  "  God  hath  constituted  a  most 
righteous  and  domestic  judge,  the  conscience  and  right  rea- 
son :"  Koi  aSrrov  iavrt^,  Bv  navnov  fioXtara  alSua^ai  wponratShv- 
Oiifiiv,  "  Every  man  ought  most  of  all  to  fear  himself,  because 
it  is  impossible  but  we  should  know  what  we  have  done 
amiss ;  and  it  concerns  us  also  to  make  righteous  judgment, 
for  we  cannot  escape  ourselves." — MtidiwoTi  fiiiSlv  al<TXpov 
irot^trac  cXiri^c  \{}<thv'  koi  yap  av  tovq  SXKovg  Xa9yc>  <ravr(f  ys 
avvHSfi<nig,  said  Isocrates  ^  :  "  Etsi  k  ceeteris  silentium  est, 
tamen  ipse  sibimet  conscius  est  posse  se  merito  increpari," 
so  Apuleius  renders  it.  "  Though  others  hold  their  peace,  yet 
there  is  one  within  that  will  not." 

Neo  faoile  est  plaoidam  ae  paeatam  degere  ? iUm, 
Qai  f  iolal  facteis  oororaonia  foedera  pacii. 
Etsi  rallit  enim  Divom  genas  hamanamqne, 
PerpetQo  tamen  id  fore  clam  difiidere  debet  *. 

It  is  hard  to  be  concealed  from  God  and  man  too,  and  al- 
though we  think  ourselves  safe  for  awhile,  yet  we  have  some- 
thing within  that  tells  us,  oinc  tori  \adpa  ri  iroiovvra^  he  that 
does  any  thing  is  espied,  and  cannot  do  it  privately.  *  Qoi- 
cum  in  tenebris  ?'  was  the  old  proverb  ;  *  Who  was  with  you 
in  the  dark  ?' — And  therefore  it  was  that  Epicurus  affirmed 
it  to  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  concealed  always.     Upon 

y  Rom.  if.  15.  >  Cicero  pro  Claenlio.  ' 

^  Needham,  p.  158.  *>  Lange,  p.  5. 

«  Laeretiaa.  v.  1155.  Eichstadt,  p.  S4S. 
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the  mistake  of  which  be  was  accused  by  Plutarch  and  others, 
to  have  supposed  it  lawful  to  do  any  injustice  secretly  ; 
whereas  his  design  was  to  obstruct  that  gate  of  iniquity,  and 
to  make  men  believe  that  even  that  sin  which  was  committed 
most  secretly,  would  some  time  or  other  be  discovered  and 
brought  to  punishment ;  all  which  is  to  be  done  by  the  extra- 
regular  events  of  providence,  and  the  certain  accusations 
and  discoveries  of  conscience. 

6.  For  conscience  is  the  looking-glass  of  the  soul,-  so  it 
was  called  by  Periphanes  in  Plautus  ^ ; 

Nod  oris  causa  modo  homines  fsqaoni  foit 

Sibi  habere  specolam,  nbi  os  eontemplaroDt  soum  ; 

Scd,  qai  perspicere  possent  cor,  sapieiitisB, 

Igitor  perspicere  a  I  possint  cordis  copiam. 

Ubi  id  inspe&isseot,  cogitareiit  poslea, 

Yitam  ot  Tixissent  olim  in  adolescentia. 

And  a  man  looking  into  his  conscience,  instructed  with  the 
word  of  God,  its  proper  rule,  is  by  St.  James  "*  compared  to 
*'  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass ;"  and  that  the 
Apostle  describes  conscience  in  that  similitude,  is  to  be  ga- 
thered from  the  word  c^c^vrov  \6yov,  '  verbum  insitum,'  '  the 
ingrafted  word,'  the  word  of  God  written  in  our  hearts, — 
which  whoso  looks  on,  and  compares  his  actions  with  his 
rule,  may  see  what  he  is :  but  he  that  neglects  this  word  and 
follows  not  this  rule,  did  indeed  see  his  face,  but  hath  for- 
gotten what  manner  of  man  he  was,  that  is,   what  he  was 
framed  in  the  works  of  the  new  creation,  when  he  was  newly 
formed  and  "  created  unto  righteousness  and  true  holiness." 
7.  This  accusation  and  watchfulness,  and  vocal,  clamor- 
ous guards  of  conscience,  are  in  perpetual  attendance,  and 
though  they  may  sleep,  yet  they  are  quickly  awakened,  and 
make  the  evil  man  restless.     To^c  aScKoDi/rac  Kai  irapavo/iovy- 
rac  aSXiwc  k«^  ircpi^rfj3wc  ?vv  tov  iravra  xpovov,  on  k^v  XaSfHv 
ivvavrai,  irtariv  tr^pi  tov  XaBnv  XojSfTv  oSiivarcJi;  iari'  oOcv  6 
TOV  fiAAovroc  dd  ^/3oc  lyKdfitvog  oiic  if  \cdpHv,  ovre  dappHv 
IttX  ToXg  irapovfTi,  said  Epicurus' :  which  is  very  welF  rendered 
by  Seneca,  "  Ideo  non  prodest  latere  latenti bus,  quialatendi 

c  In  Epidico.  act.  S*  sc.  3. 1.  Schmieder,  p.  S94.  *  James,  i.  21.  35,  t4. 

*  Diog.  Laert. 

'In  the  passage,  which  h  quoted  by  Bishop  Tajlor,  Seneca  does  not  so  maoh 
render  as  comment  upoti  Bpicams  :  the  words  of  Seneca  are,  "  Eleganter  itaqna  ab 
Epicure  dicftum  pnto,  *  Potest  noceoti  contiugere  ut  laleat,  latendi  fides  non  potest.' 
Attt  St  hoc  modo  melius  banc  explicari  posse  jndicas  sensnm  ; — Idea  non  prodest 
latere peccantilms,  quia  latendi etiam si feiieitatem habent,Jiduciam nonhabent"  Senaoa, 
cp.  97.  Rnhkopf,  vol.3,  p.  «46.— (J^  R.  P.) 
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etiam  si  felicitatem  habent,  fiduciam  noo  habent :" ''  They  that 
live  unjustly*  always  live  miserably  and  fearfully ;  because 
although  their  crime  be  secret^  yet  they  cannot  be  confident 
that  it  shall  be  so :"  meaning,  that  because  their  conscience 
does  accuse  them,  they  perceive  they  are  discovered,  and 
pervious  to  an  eye,  which  what  effect  it  will  have  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  crime  here  and  hereafter,  is  not  matter  of 
knowledge,  but  cannot  choose  but  be  matter  of  fear  for 
ever. 

—  fiet  adaltar 

Pablicat,  •!  pcBoaa  Belu«t,  qoMoooqae  mariii 
Exigere  initi ;  nee  eril  fclicior  astro 
Martia,  at  m  laqueot  nODquaoi  incidat  *. 

If  any  chance  makes  the  fact  private,  yet  no  providence  or 
watchfulness  can  give  security,  because  within  there  dwells 
a  principle  of  fear  that  can  never  die,  till  repentance  kills  it. 
And  therefore  Chilo  in  Laertius  said  upon  this  account, 
that  '  loss  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  filthy  gain  ;  because 
that  loss  brings  sorrow  but  once,  but  injustice  brings  a  perr 
petual  fear  and  pain/ 

Ann*  magia  Siooli  gemoeraot  era  javenci, 
Aalm^ia  aaratis  pendens  laqoearibos  easis 
Pnrpare«a  snbter  ccrTices  terroit,  Imu* 
Jmus  ftrcipitn,  qnam  si  sibi  dicat,  ct  iatas 
Palleat  infelix,  quod  prouaaa  noseiat  osor^? 

The  wife  that  lies  by  his  side,  knows  not  at  what  the  guilty 
man  looks  pale,  but  something  that  is  within  the  bosom 
knows ;  and  no  pompousness  of  condition  can  secure  the 
man,  and  no  witty  cruelty  can  equal  the  torment.  For  that 
also,  although  it  be  not  directly  the  oflSce  of  conscience,  yet 
it  is  the  act  and  effect  of  conscience ;  when  itself  is  injured, 
it  will  never  let  any  thing  else  be  quiet. 

To  loose  or  bind, 

8.  Is  the  re6ex  act  of  conscience.  Upon  viewing  the  re- 
cords, or  the  avvTTipiimQf  the  legislative  part  of  conscience,  it 
binds  to  duty ;  upon  viewing  the  act.  It  binds  to  punishment, 
or  consigns  to  comfort ;  and  in  both  regards  it  is  called  by 
Origen, "  affectuum  corrector,  atque  animee  paedagogus,"  "the 
corrector  of  the  affections,  and  the  teacher  of  the  soul." — 
Which  kind  of  similitude  Epictetus,  in  Stobaeus,  followed 

«  JuTen.  Sat.  10.  311.  Roperti,  p.  176.  '  Perf.  Sat  3.39.  Loenie.  p.  4t. 
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also  -y  **  Parentes  pueros  nos  psedtlgogo  tradiderunt^  qui  ubi- 
que  observaretne  laederemur  ;  Deus  autem  clamviros  insitae 
coDScientiae  custodiendos  tradidit;  quasquidem  custodiane- 
quaquam  contemnenda  est ;"  "  As  our  parents  have  deli- 
vered us  to  a  guardian^  who  did  watch  lest  we  did  or  suffered 
mischief;  so  hath  God  committed  us  to  the  custody  of  our 
conscience  that  is  planted  within  us  :  and  this  custody  is  at 
no  hand  to  be  neglected." 

9.  The  binding  to  duty  is  so  an  effect  of  conscience/that 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  it ;  but  the  binding  to  punish- 
ment is  an  act  of  conscience  also  as  it  is  a  judge,  and  is  in- 
tended to  affright  a  sinner,  and  to  punish  him  :  but  it  is  such 
a  punishment  as  is  the  beginning  of  hell-torments,  and  unless 
the  wound  be  cured,  will  never  end  till  eternity  itself  shall  go 
into  a  grave. 

lUo  Boo«0t  se  dainoat  quo  p«coai  die  B ; 

*'  The  same  day  that  a  man  sins,  cm  the  same  day  he  is  con- 
demned ;"  and  when  Menelaus  in  the  tragedy  did  ask. 

What  disease  killed  poor  Orestes  f  he  was  answeredj 

His  disease  was  nothing  but  an  evil  conscience;  he  had  done 
vile  things,  and  had  an  amazed  spirit  that  distracted  him,  and 
so  he  died.  '  Curas  ultrices'  Virgil  *  calls  the  wounds  of  an 
evil  conscience,  '  revenging  cares.' — "  Nihil  est  miserius 
quam  animus  hominis  conscius/'  said  he  in  the  comedy  ^ ; 
**  Nothing  is  more  miserable  than  aa  evil  conscience :"  and 
the  being  pained  with  it  is  called  rc^  avvtiOn  dvajxicfdaig 
'  to  be  choked  or  strangled'  with  an  evil  conscience,  by  St 
Chrysostom,  who,  in  his  twenty-second  homily  upon  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  speaks  much  and  excellently  to  the 
same  purpose :  and  there  are  some  that  fancy  this  was  the 
cause  of  Judas's  death ;  the  horrors  of  his  conscience  were 
such,  that  his  spirits  were  confounded,  and  restless,  and  un- 
easy ;  and  striving  to  go  from  their  prison,  stopped  at  the 
gates  of  emanation^  and  stifled  him.  It  did  that,  or  as  bad ; 
it  either  choked  him,  or  brought  him  to  a  halter,  as  it  hath 

^  Apud  Pttbliam.        ^  Euripid.  Orest.  389.— PrietUejr't  edition,  vol.  1.  p.  265. 

*  Mn.  6.  «24.  *  Plattlus. 
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done  many  besides  him.  And  although  I  may  truly  say,  as  he 
did. 


Nob  mihi  li  liDgov  oentam 


Omnit  pcBOtium  p«rcarrere  nomiDa  poMen  ^ 

No  tongue  is  able  to  express  the  evils  which  are  felt  by  a 
troubled  conscience,  or  a  wounded  spirit;  yet  the  heads  of 
them  are  visible  and  notorious  to  all  men. 

10.  ( 1 .)  The  first  is  that  which  Nazianzen  calls  rag  Iv  avroi  c 
roic  Sccvocc  iKayopeitniQ,  *  accusations  and  vexings  of  a  man 
when  he  is  in  misery ;'  then  when  he  needs  most  comfort,  he 
shall  by  his  evil  conscience  be  most  disquieted.  A  sickness 
awakes  a  dull  sleeping  conscience,  and  when  it  is  awakened 
it  will  make  that  the  man  shall  not  sleep.  So  Antiochus  "^ 
when  his  lieutenant  Lysias  was  beaten  by  the  Jews,  he  fell 
sick  with  grief,  and  then  his  conscience  upbraided  him;  **  but 
now"  (said  he)  ''  I  remember  the  evils  that  I  did  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  '  quia  invenerunt  me  mala  ista'  (so  the  Latin  Bible 
reads  it) ;  *  because  those  evils  now  have  founds  me  out.'  " 
For  when  a  man  is  prosperous,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  conscience,  to  bribe  it  or  abuse  it,  to  fill  it  with 
noise,  and  to  divert  it  with  business,  to  outvie  it  with  tempo- 
ral gaieties,  or  to  be  flattered  into  weak  opinions  and  sen- 
tences: but  when  a  man  is  smitten  of  God,  and  divested  of 
all  the  outsidesand  hypocrisies  of  sin,  and  that  conscience  is 
disentangled  from  its  fetters  and  foolish  pretensions,  then  it 
speaks  its  own  sense,  it  ever  speaks  loudest  when  the  man  is 
poor,  or  sick,  or  miserable.  This  was  well  explicated  by  St, 
Ambrose;  "  Dum  sumus  in  quadam  delinquendi  libidine,  ne- 
bulis  quibusdam  conscientiee  mens  obducitur,  ne  videat  eorum, 
quseconcupiscit,  deformitatem:  sed  cum  omnis  nebula  transi- 
ent, gravia  tormenta  exercentur  in  quodam  male  conscii  se- 
cretario."  "  A  man  is  sometimes  so  surprised  with  the  false 
fires  and  glarings  of  temptation,  that  he  cannot  see  the  se- 
cret turpitude  and  deformity.  But  when  the  cloud  and  vail 
are  off>  then  comes  the  tormentor  from  within :'' 

■       acaoBtqnit  metom  mortftlibos  egrit, 
Si  qaando  letam  horrificnra  morbosque  D«ain  Res 
Molitar,  meritM  aut  belio  territat  orbet ", 

Then  the  calamity  swells,  and  conscience  increases  the  trou- 

I  i£o.  6,  "  MMc.  vi.  li.  «  MmA.  12.  853. 
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ble,  wben  God  sends  war,  or  sickness,  or  death.  It  was 
Saul's  case :  when  he  lost  that  fatal  battle  in  which  the  ark 
was  taken,  he  called  to  the  Amalekite,  "  Sta  super  me  et  in- 
terfice  me,"  "  Fall  upon  me  and  slay  me  ;"  "  Quoniam  tenent 
me  angustisB,"  *'  I  am  in  a  great  strait." — He  was  indeed; 
for  his  son  was  slain,  and  his  army  routed,  and  his  enemies 
were  round  about :  but  then  conscience  stepped  in,  and  told 
him  of  the  evil  that  he  had  done  in  causing  fourscore  of  the 
Lord's  priests  to  be  slain ;  and  therefore  Abulensis  reads  the 
words  thus, ''  Fall  upon  me  and  slay  me,"  "  Quoniam  tenent 
me  orsd  vestimenti  sacerdotalis/'  ''  I  am  entangled  in  the 
fringes  of  the  priests*  garments." — "  Videbatur  sibi  Saul,  quod 
propinquus  morti  videret  sacerdotes  Dei  accusantes  eum  in 
judicio  coram  Deo :"  "  He  thought  he  saw  the  priests  of  the 
Lord  accusing  him  before  God." — And  this  hath  been  an  old 
opinion  of  the  world,  that,  in  the  days  of  their  calamity, 
wicked  persons  are  accused  by  those  whom  they  have  in-* 
jured.  Not  much  unlike  to  which  is  that  of  Plato,  describing 
the  torments  of  wicked  souls :  BomhI  re  Koi  Kokovmvy  ol  filv 
ovc  dTrixTtivav,  ol  Si,  ovc  vjSpecrav*  KoXiaavng  S*  iKtrB^ovtri  rove 
TidiKTifilvovg  Sovvat  (Tifum  avyyvwfit\v,  "  They  roar  and  cry  out ; 
some  calling  on  them  whom  they  killed,  some  on  those  they 
have  calumniated  ;  and  calling  they  pray  them  whom  they 
have  injured,  to  give  them  pardon  ^."  Then  every  bush  is  a 
wild  beast,  and  every  shadow  is  a  ghost,  and  every  glowworm 
is  a  dead  man's  candle,  and  every  lantern  is  a  spirit. 

pftllidoinqQe  ?isA 


Matrit  Immpade  respicU  Neronem  p. 

When  Nero  was  distressed,  he  saw  his  mother's  taper,  and 
grew  pale  with  it. 

11.  (2.)  The  second  effect  is  shame,  which  conscience 
never  fails  to  inflict  secretly,  there  being  a  secret  turpitude 
and  baseness  in  sin,  which  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by 
its  opposition  and  contradiction  to  conscience.  Conscience 
when  it  is  right,  makes  a  man  bold ;  **  Qui  ambulat  simpliciter, 
ambulat  confidenter;"  "He  that  walks  honestly,  walks  con- 
fidently," because  he  hath  innocence  and  he  hath  reason  on 

®  Rp.  Taylor  Mem*  to  have  quoted  from  memorj :  the  origiual  passage  runs 
thos ;  *£rrav&a  $9w^(  ri,  na\  nakATif,  «\  /xiv  cue  airennnaf,  o!  )i,  ou;  uBfia-av  ttaXiff-mmf 
y  iMnutun,  Hal  iwrat,  iaa^ai  a-^atutffnwu  iU  tw  >dfAnf,  xcd  H^aa^Btu,  Fischer,  p.  481. 
CI.  B.  P.) 

P  SUtins,S>lr.  2.  7.  118.  fiipoDt.  p.  61. 
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his  side.  But  he  that  sins^  sins  against  reason^  in  which  the 
honour  and  the  nobleness  of  a  man  consist ;  and  there- 
fore shame  must  needs  come  in  the  destitution  of  them.  For 
as  by  reason  men  naturally  rule,  so  when  they  are  fallen  from 
it,  unless  by  some  accidental  courages  they  be  supported, 
they  fall  into  the  state  of  slayea  and  sneaking  people.  And 
upon  this  account  it  was  that  Plato  said,  "  Si  scirem  Decs 
miht  condonaturos,  et  homines  ignoraturos,  adhuc  peccare 
crubescerem  propter  solam  peccati  turpitudinem :"  "If  I  were 
sure  God  would  pardon  me,  and  men  would  not  know  my 
sin,  yet  I  should  be  ashamed  to  sin,  because  of  its  essenti^d 
baseness." — ^The  mistresses  of  our  vile  affections  are  so  ugly 
we  cannot  endure  to  kiss  them  but  through  a  veil,  either  the 
veil  of  excuse,  or  pretence,  or  darkness ;  something  to  hide 
their  ugliness;  and  yet  even  these  also  are  so  thin  that  the  fil* 
thiness  and  shame  are  not  hid.  ^'  Bona  conscientia  turbam 
Advocat,  mala  autem  in  solitudine  anxia  atque  solicila  eat," 
said  Seneca.  An  evil  conscience  is  ashamed  of  light,  and 
afraid  of  darkness ;  and  therefore  nothing  can  secure  it.  But 
being  ashamed  before  judges,  and  assemblies,  it  flies  from 
them  into  solitudes;  and  when  it  is  there,  the  shame  is 
changed  into  fear,  and  therefore  from  thence  it  runs  abroad 
into  societies  of  merry  criminals,  and  drinking  sanctuaries ; 
whidi  is  nothing  but  a  shutting  the  eyes,  and  hiding  the 
head,  while  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  more  certain  danger. 
It  cannot  be  avoided :  it  was  and  is  and  will  eternally  be 
true, "  Perjurii  poena  divina  exitium ;  humana  dedecus  p.'' 
Which  St.  Paul  perfectly  renders,  "  The  things  whereof  ye 
are  now  ashamed;  the  end  of  those  things  is  death  "i."  Death 
is  the  punishment  which  God  inflicts,  and  shame  is  that 
which  comes  from  man. 

12.  (3.)  There  is  another  effect  which  cannot  be  well  told  by 
him  that  feels  it,  or  by  him  that  sees  it,  what  it  is  :  because 
9t  is  a  thing  without  limit  and  without  order.  It  is  a  dis- 
iraction  of  mind,  indeterminate,  divided  thoughts,  flying 
^very  thing,  and  pursuing  nothing.  It  was  the  case  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, DC  SiaXoyiafiol  avrov  Surapaacrov  airrov,  'his 
thoughts  troubled  him.' — *'  Varies  vultus,  disparilesque  sen- 
iius  V'  liJ^e  the  sophisters  who  in  their  pursuit  of  vainglory 

P  Cicero  de  Legib.  lib.  2.  o.  ix.  WagDer,  p.  55.  q  Bom.  vi.f  1. 
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dist)leased  the  people,  and  were  hissed  from  their  pulpits  ; 
nothing  could  amaze  them  more ;  they  were  troubled  like 
men  of  a  disturbed  conscience.  The  reason  is,  they  are  fallen 
into  an  evil  condition,  which  they  did  not  expect ;  they  are 
abused  in  their  hopes,  they  are  fallen  into  a  sad  state  of 
things,  but  they  know  not  what  it  is,  nor  where  they  are,  nor 
whither  it  will  bear  them,  nor  how  to  get  out  of  it.  •  This 
indeed  is  commonly  the  first  part  of  the  great  evil  ;  shame 
goes  along  with  the  sin,  in  the  very  acting  it,  but  as  soon  as 
it  is  acted;  then  begins  this  confusion ; 

■  nefu  tandem  incipiont  sentirt,  peractU 


Criminibai 


,r 


* 


they  thought  of  nothing  but  pleasure  before ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  have  finished,  then  they  begin  to  taste  the  wormwood 
wd  the  coloquintida ;  '*  perfecto  demum  sceler^^  magnitudo 
ejus  intellecta  est,"  said  Tacitus  ^  While  they  were  doing  it, 
they  thought  it  little,  or  they  thought  it  none,  because  their 
fancy  and  their  passion  ruled ;  but  when  that  is  satisfied  and 
burst  with  a  filthy  plethory,  then  they  understand  how  great 
their  sin  is,  but  are  distracted  in  their  thoughts,  for  they  un* 
derstand  not  how  great  their  calamity  shall  be. 

Oooaltom  quatiento  animo  tortore  dageUmn ', 

the  secret  tormenter  shakes  the  mind,  and  dissolves  it  into 
indiscrimination  and  confusion.  The  man  is  like  one  taken 
in  a  lie,  or  surprised  in  a  shameful  act  of  lust,  or  theft ;  at 
first  he  knows  not  what  to  say,  or  think,  or  do,  and  his  spi- 
rits huddle  together,  and  fain  would  go  somewhere,  but  they 
kno^  not  whither,  and  do  something,  but  they  know  not 
"what. 

13.  This  confusion  and  first  amazement  of  the  conscience 
in  some  vile  natures,  and  baser  persons,  proceeds  to  impu'r 
dence,  and  hardness  of  face, 

froniemque  a  crimiDe  somont. 

When  they  are  discovered,  they  rub  their  foreheads  hard,  and 
consider  it  cannot  be  worse,  and  therefore  in  their  way  they 
make  the  best  of  it ;  that  is,  they  will  not  submit  to  the  judg^ 
inent  of  conscience^  nor  suffer  her  infiictioni  but  take  the  for^ 

'  Jqy.  13. 239.  Roperti.  •  Annal.  14.  10.  Roperti,  p.  369, 

>  Jar.  13^  19Jf. 
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tune  of  the  banditi^  or  of  an  outlaw^  rather  than  by  the  rule 
of  subjects  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  the  severity  of 
the  judge.  But  conscience  hath  no  hand  in  this,  and  what- 
soever of  this  nature  happens,  it  is  in  despite  of  conscience ; 
and  if  it  proceeds  upon  that  method,  it  goes  on  to  obstinacy, 
hardness  of  heart,  a  resolution  never  to  repent,  a  hatred  of 
God,  and  reprobation.  For  if  conscience  be  permitted  to 
do  its  work,  this  confusion  when  it  comes  to  be  stated,  and 
that  the  man  hath  time  to  consider  it,  passes  on  to  fear; 
and  that  is  properly  the  next  effect. 

14.  (4.)  An  evil  or  a  guilty  conscience  is  disposed  for  fear; 
shame  and  fear  cannot  be  far  asunder : 

Sin  makes  us  ashamed  before  men,  and  afraid  of  God :  an 
evil  conscience  makes  man  a  coward,  timorous  as  a  child  in 
a  church-porch  at  midnight ;  it  makes  the  strongest  men  to 
tremble  like  the  keepers  of  the  house  of  an  old  man's  taber- 
nacle. 

said  Menander*.  No  strength  of  body,  no  confidence  of  spi- 
rit, is  adefensative  against  an  evil  conscience,  which  will  in- 
timidate the  courage  of  the  most  perfect  warrior. 

Qai  terret,  ploft  iste  timet :  son  itU  tjraimU 
Cnnvenit :  invideuil  olarU,  fortetqae  tnieideol, 
Monili  gladtis  Tirant  aeptiquo  Ttoenia, 
ADcipites  babeant  artes,  U'epidiqae  mioenlnr. 

So  Claudian  ^  describes  the  state  of  tyrants  and  injurious 
persons ; '  they  do  evil  and  fear  worse,  they  oppress  brave  men, 
and  are  afraid  of  mean  fellows  ;  they  are  encompassed  with 
swords,  and  dwell  amongst  poisons,  they  have  towers  with 
back-doors  and  many  outlets ;  and  they  threaten  much,  but 
themselves  are  most  afraid.'  We  read  of  Belshazzar,  his 
knees  beat  against  each  other  upon  the  arrest  made  on  him 
by  the  hand  on  the  wall,  which  wrote  the  sentence  of  God 
in  a  strangre  character,  because  he  would  not  read  the  writing 
in  bis  conscience.    This  fear  is  very  great  and  very  lasting, 

"  Epicbarm.  '<  CIcrici,  p.  216. 

y  De  4.  UoDor.  Coo»dl.  L'90.  Gesner,  vol.  1.  p.  106. 
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even  in  this  world:  and  is  rarely  well   described  by  Lu- 
cretius * : 


Cerberns  et  FariaB   ■ 

•^ —  neqve  saot  av|onii>  oeo  pogsant  9»»e,  profceto  : 
8ed  metus  in  Tita  paenarum  pro  male  faoteit 
Kat  insignibas  inaignis  ;  soelerisqqe  laela 
Career,  et  borribilis  de  saxo  jaotos  eornm, 
Vorbera,  oaronfioea,  robur,  pix,  lanioa,  tedv  ; 
QaaB  tamaa  at  si  abaunt»  at  mens  aibi  coosoia  faeleii, 
Prsemetoeos,  adhibet  alimalos,  torretqae  flagelieia. 

Which  description  of  the  evil  and  intolerable  pains  and  fears 
of  conscience  is  exceeded  by  the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  ■,  "  IndisciplinataB  animee  erraverunt."  That  is  the 
ground  of  their  misery ;  "  The  souls  were  refractory  to  dis- 
cipline, and  have  erred.  They  oppress  the  holy  nation." — 
The  effect  was,  *'  they  became  prisoners  of  darkness,  and 
fettered  with  the  bands  of  a  long  night ;  '  fugitivi  perpetuos 
providentisB  jacuerunt/  '  they  became  outlaws  from  the  divine 
providence.'  And  while  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in  their  se- 
cret sins,  they  were  scattered  under  a  dark  veil  of  forgetful- 
ness ;  '  paventes  horrende,  et  cum  admiratione  nimia  pertur- 
bati/  '  they  did  fear  horribly,  and  disturbed  with  a  wonderful 
amazement.'  For  neither  might  the  corner  that  held  them, 
keep  them  from  fear,  but  a  sound  descending  did  trouble 
them ;  '  et  persons  tristes  apparentes  pavorem  illis  praesta- 
bant,' '  sad  apparitions  did  affright  them;'  a  fire  appeared  to 
them  very  formidable ;  'et  timore  percussi  ejus  quse non  vide- 
batur  faciei;'  'they  were  affrighted  with  the  apprehensions 
of  what  they  saw  not :' "  and  all  the  way  in  that  excellent  de- 
scription, there  is  nothing  but  fear  and  affrightment,  horrid 
amazement  and  confusion  ;  '  pleni  timore,'  and  '  tremebundi 
peribant,'  'full  of  fear,  and  they  perished  trembling;'  and 
then  follows  the  philosophy  and  rational  account  of  all  this. 
"  Frequenter  enim  prseoccupant  pessima,  redarguente  consci- 
entia."  "  When  their  conscience  reproves  them,  they  are  pos- 
sessed with  fearful  expectations."  For  wickedness  condemned 
by  her  own  witness  is  very  timorous  :  "  Cum  enim  sit  timida 
nequitia,  dat  testimonium  condemnata :"  "  Conscience  gives 
witness  and  gives  sentence ;  and  when  wickedness  is  con- 
demned, it  is  full  of  affrightment."  For  fear  is '  praesumptionis 
adjutorium,'  the  allay  of  confidence  and  presumption,  and  the 

>  Licretias,  3.  1024.  liohstadt,  f.  137.  •  Wisd.  xrii. 
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promoter  of  its  own  apprehensions,  and  betrays  the  soccoo^ 
that  reason  yields.  For  indeed  in  this  case,  no  reason  can 
dispute  a  man  out  of  his  misery,  for  there  is  nothing  left  to 
comfort  the  conscience,  so  long  as  it  is  divested  of  its  inno-* 
cence.  The  prophet  Jeremy  ^  instances  this  in  the  case  of 
Pashur,  who  oppressed  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  putting 
them  in  prison,  and  forbidding  them  to  preach  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  :  *'  Thy  name  shall  be  no  more  called  •  Pashur* 
but '  Magor  Missabib,^  that  is,  *  fear  round  about  \*  for  I  will 
make  thee  a  terror  unto  thyself." 

15.  This  fear  of  its  own  nature  is  apt  to  increase :  for  in** 
deed  it  may  be  infinite. 

Neo  Tidet  interea,  qni  ferminaii  esse  mlorom 
Possiti  qoi  te  si«t  poDoaram  deniqae  finis  : 
Atqae  eadem  metait  magis,  hiec  ne  ia  morte  grareseant : 
Heioe  Acberosia  fit  staltoram  deniqae  vita*. 

He  that  fears  in  this  case,  knows  not  the  greatness  and  mea-^ 
sure  of  the  evil  which  he  fears ;  it  may  arrive  to  infinite,  and 
it  may  be  any  thing,  and  it  may  be  every  thing : — and  there-" 
fore  there  is, 

16.  (5.)  An  appendant  perpetuity  and  restlessness;  a  man 
of  an  evil  conscience  is  never  at  quiet.  "  Impietas  enim 
malum  infinitum  est,  quod  nunquam  extingui  potest/'  said 
Philo  ^:  he  is  put  to  so  many  shifts  to  excuse  his  crime  be* 
fore  men,  and  cannot  excuse  it  t6  God  or  to  himself,  and  then 
he  is  forced  to  use  arts  of  forgetfulness^  that  he  may  not  re-* 
member  his  sorrow ;  he  runs  to  weakness  for  excuse,  and  to 
sin  for  a  comfort,  and  to  the  methods  and  paths  of  hell  for 
sanctuary,  and  rolls  himself  in  his  uneasy  chains  of  fire, 
and  changes  from  side  to  side  upon  his  gridiron,  till  the 
flesh  drop  from  the  bones  on  every  side.  This  is  the  poet's 
vulture*, 

Immortale  jeear  tondens,  foecondaqoe  pcsnis 
Viaoera,  riraatarqae  epulis,  babitatqoa  sob  alto 
Paotore ;  neo  fibris  reqoies  dalar  olla  reoatis. 

It  gnaws  perpetually,  and  consumes  not,  being  like  the  fire 
of  hell,  it  does  never  devour,  but  torments  for  ever. 

17.  (6.)  This  fear  and  torment,  which  are  inflicted  by  con- 
science, do  not  only  increase  at  our  death,  but  after  death 

b  Jer.  XX.  3,  4.  ^  Lueret.  3.  1033.  Gicbstadl,  p.  138. 

«*  Dc  Profngis.  •  Virjj:  JEa,  6.  598. 
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is  the  beginning  of  hell.  For  these  are  the  fire  of  hell; 
oivvwfiai  kvTJ  ((likoyl  ravry,  "  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame  f' 
so  said  Dives^  when  he  was  in  torments  ;  that  is,  he  had  the 
torments  of  an  evil  conscience,  for  hell  itself  is  not  to  be 
opened  till  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  the  sharpest  pain  is 
usually  expressed  by  fire,  and  particularly  the  troubles  of  mind 
are  so  signified.  "  Urit  animum  meum ;"  "  This  burns,"  that 
is,  this  exceedingly  troubles,  "  my  mind ;" — and  "  Uro  ho- 
minem"  in  the  comedy,  I  vex  him  sufficiently,  "  I  burn 
him ;" — *'  Loris  non  ureris,"  "  Thou  art  not  tormented  with 
scourgings." 

PcBoa  aQtem  Tehemens,  ae  molto  Kscvior  SIlii, 
Qaos  et  Gsdioias  gravit  inveiiit  et  Rhadamanthas, 
Nooto  dieqae  anom  gaatare  iii  pectora  leatem  ', 

This  is  a  part  of  hell-fire,  the  smoke  of  it  ascends  night  and 
day;  and  it  is  a  preparatory  to  the  horrible  sentence  of 
doomsday,  as  the  being  tormented  in  prison  is,  to  the  day  of 
condemnation  and  execution.  The  conscience  in  the  state 
of  separation  does  accuse  perpetually,  and  with  an  insupport- 
able amazement  fears  the  revelation  of  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

Et  cam  filter!  faria  jonaerit  Teram, 
Prodaote  elamet  oonaeienii^,  mripni, 

*  The  fury  within  will  compel  him  to  confess,'  and  then  he  is 
prepared  for  the  horrible  sentence  ;  as  they  who  upon  the 
rack  accuse  themselves,  and  then  they  are  carried  to  execu- 
tion. Menippus,  in  Lucian  \  says  that  the  souls  of  them  that 
are  dead,  are  accused  by  the  shadows  of  their  bodies.  Ai^ac 
Totwvp  lirccSov  diro^avu}fiBv,  KaTr^jopovm  tb  koL  Korafia^vpovtri, 
Koi  SttXly\ovai  TO,  vetrpayfjiiva  iifuv  iraga  rov  ]3cov*  and  these  he 
says  are  a^£oirt<rroe,  *  worthy  of  belief,'  because  they  are  al- 
ways present,  and  never  parted  from  their  bodies ;  meaning, 
that  a  man's  conscience,  which  is  inseparable  as  a  shadow,  is 
a  strong  accuser  and  a  perfect  witness  :  and  this  will  never 
leave  them  till  it  carries  them  to  hell ;  and  then  the  fear  is 
changed  into  despair,  and  indignation,  and  hatred  of  God, 
and  eternal  blasphemy.  This  is  the  full  progress  of  an  evil 
con'science,  in  its  acts  of  binding. 

18.  Quest.  But  if  it  be  inquired  by  what  instrument  con- 
science does  thus  torment  a  man,  and  take  vengeance  of  him 

'  JaTeoal,  13.  196.  t  Martial,  10.  5.  18.  Mat(aire,p.  191. 

^  NfKvofMVTfU.  2.  Bipont.  vol.  3  p.  IJ. 
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for  bis  sins,  whether  it  hath  a  proper  efficiency  in  itself,  and 
that  it  gives  torment^  as  it  understands,  by  an  exercise  of 
some  natural  power ;  or  whether  it  be  by  an  act  of  God  in- 
flicting it,  or  by  opinion  and  fancy*  by  being  persuaded  of 
some  future  events  which  shall  be  certainly  consequent  to 
the  sin,  or  by  religion  and  belief,  or  lastly  by  deception  and 
mere  illusion,  and  upon  being  affrighted  with  bugbears : — I 
answer, 

19.  That  it  does  or  may  afflict  a  man  by  all  these.  For 
its  nature  is  to  be  inquisitive  and  busy,  querulous  and  com- 
plaining ;  and  to  do  so  is  as  natural  to  it,  as  for  a  man  to  be 
grieved  when  any  thing  troubles  him.  But  because  men  have 
a  thousand  little  arts  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience,  or  at 
least  that  themselves  may  not  hear  it  ;  God  oftentimes 
awakens  a  man  by  a  sudden  dash  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  makes  the  conscience  sick,  and  troublesome ;  just  as 
upon  other  accidents  a  man  is  made  sad,  or  hardened,  or  im- 
pudent, or  foolish,  or  restless :  and  sometimes  every  dream^ 
or  sad  story  that  the  man  hath  heard,  the  flying  of  birds,  and 
the  hissing  of  serpents,  or  the  fall  of  waters,  or  the  beating 
of  a  watch,  or  the  noise  of  a  cricket,  or  a  superstitious  tale, 
is  suffered  to  do  the  man  a  mischief  and  to  increase  his  fear. 

Ergo  exerceotar  pcDiiis,  Tclonuiqae  oudoniB 

SoppUoia  expeDdont'. 

This  the  poets  and  priests  expressed  by  their  Adrastea, 
Nemesis,  Minos,  £acus,  and  Rhadamanthus ;  not  that  these 
things  were  real. 


neque  sant  osquam,  neqae  poMaot  esse,  profecto. 


said  one  of  them ;  but  yet  to  their  pains  and  fears  they  gave 
names,  and  they  put  on  persons ;  and  a  fantastic  cause  may 
have  a  real  event,  and  therefore  must  come  from  some  fur- 
ther principle  :  and  if  an  evil  man  be  afirighted  with  a  me- 
teor or  a  bird,  by  the  chattering  of  swallows  (like  the  young 
Greek  in  Plutarch),  or  by  his  own  shadow  (as  Orestes  was), 
it  is  no  sign  that  the  fear  is  vain,  but  that  God  is  the  author 
of  conscience, — and  will,  beyond  the  powers  of  nature  and  the 
arts  of  concealment,  set  up  a  tribunal,  and  a  gibbet,  and  a 
rack,  in  the  court  of  conscience.    And  therefore  we  find  this 

»  Virg.  ^n.  6.  739. 
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€?il  threatened  by  God  to  fall  upon  stnnera.  ''  They  that 
are  left  alive  of  you  in  the  land  of  your  captivity,  I  will  send 
fainting  in  their  hearts,  in  the  land  of  their  enemy,  and  the 
sound  of  a  leaf  shall  chase  them^ :''  and  again ;  "  The  Lord 
shall  give  thee  there  a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes, 
and  sorrow  of  mind,. and  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  no  as- 
surance of  thy  life^ :"  and  this  very  fear  ends  in  death  itself; 
it  is  a  mortal  fear  sometimes  ;  for  when  the  prophet  Isaiah  "* 
had  told  concerning  Jerusalem,  **  Thy  slain  men  are  not 
slain  with  the  sword,. nor  dead  in  battle  :•'  to  the  inquiry  of 
those  who  ask,  How  then  were  they  slain?  the  answer  is  made 
by  a  learned  gloss  upon  the  place;  "Homines  hi  expec- 
tato  adventu  hostis,  velut  transfossi,  exanimantur  metu  :" 
**  They  were  dead  with  fear,  slain  with  the  affrightments  of 
their  own  conscience,  as  if  they  weretriEtnsiixed  by  the  spear 
of  their  enemies/' — ''Quid  ergo  nos  fk  diis  immortalihus  dir 
vinitus  expectemus,  nisi  irrationibus  finem  faciamus,"  said 
Q.  Metellus  in  A.  Gellius  ° :  There  is  no  avoiding  punishment 
unless  we  will  avoid  sin;  since  even  a  shadow  as  well  as 
substances  may  become  :a  Nemesis,  when  it  is*  let  loose  by. 
God,  and  conducted  by  conscience* 

20.  But  the  great  instrument  of  bringing  this  to  pass-  is 
that  certainty  of  persuasion  which  is  natural  in  all  men,  and 
ia  taught  to  all  men,  and  is  in  the  sanction*  of  all  laws  ex-^ 
pressly  affirmed  by  God,  that  evil  shall  be  to- (hem  ths^t  do 
ipvil; 

''  He  that  dishonours  God>  shall  not  escape  punishment ;" 
both  in  this  life, 

Ultris  Erinnys  impio  digniiiD  pirat 
Jjttom  tycMino  — —  P 

and  after  this  life :  for  so  they  reckoned,  that  adulterers,  rp* 
bels,  and  traitors,  should  be  kept  in  prisons  in  fearful  expec- 
tation of  horrid  pains; 

Qniqno  ob  tdBlleiiaai  dssi,  qniqae  amu  leoiita  '  .  > 

Impia,  neo  verili  dominoram  fidlere  dextnu, 
Jnclasi  poBiiaiil  expectant  ■  ^ 

k  Lerit.  xxti.  36. .  '  D«at.  xxTiii.  6^.  ^  |n.  xxii.  f . 

"  Lib.  1.  e.  6.  *  iEscliyl.  Soppl.  747.  Sa^alz. 
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all  thia  is  our  conactettce,  which,  in  this  kind  of  tciiomi  and 
e?6«to,  is  i;NilliiDg  buft  the' certain  expeelatioa  and  fear  of 
Ibf  4iTin9  Yengeaace. 

21.  Quest.  But  then  why  la  the  conaeience  mora  afraid 
in  some  sina  than  in  othera,  aince  in  sins  of  the  greatest  ma« 
kgnity  we  find  great  difference  of  fear  and  apprehension, 
when,  beeauae  they  are  of  extreme  malignity,  there  can  be  no 
diflSarence  in  their  demerit  i 

22.  I  answer.  Although  all  sins  be  damnable,  yet  not 
only  in  the  several  degrees  of  ain,  but  in  the  highest  of  all 
there  is  great  difference  :  partly  proceeding  from  the  difinci 
threatenings,  partly  from  fame  and  opinion,  partly  from  other 
causes. 

For,  (1.)  There  are  some  sins  which  are  called  *  peceata 
ekimantia,'  '  crying  sins ;'  that  is,  such  which  cry  aloud  tot 
▼engeanoe ;  such  which  God  not  only  hath  specially  threat* 
ened  with  horrid  plagues,  but  such  which  do  seldom  escape 
▼eageance  in  thia  life,  but  for  their  particular  mischief  are 
hedged  abqut  with  thorns,  lest  by  their  frequency  they  be- 
•ome  intolemble.  Such  are  sacrilege,  oppression  of  widows 
1^  orphans^  asurder,  sodomy,  and  the  like.  Now  if  any  matf 
falls  into  any  of  these  crimes,  he  sees  an  angel  with  a  sword 
drawn  stand  before  him ;  he  remembers  the  angry  words  of 
God,  and  calls  to  mind  that  so  few  have  esciq>ed  a  severe 
judgssent  here,  that  God's  anger  did  converse  with  men,  and 
was  clothed  with  our  circumstances,  and  walked  round  about 
us ;  and  less  than  all  this  is  enough  to  scare  an  evil  con« 
science. 

Bwti  (20  There  are  some  certain  defensatives  and  natural 
guards  which  God  hath  placed  in  men  against  soma  atoa; 
auch  as  are,  a  natural  abhorrency  against  unnatural  lusts :  a 
natural  pity  against  murder  and  oppression:  the  double 
hedge  of  sacred  ness  and  religion  against  sacrilege.  He  there- 
fore that  commits  any  of  these  sins,  does  so  much  violence  to 
those  defensatives,  which  were  placed  either  in  or  upon  his 
heart,  that  such  an  act  is  a  natural  disease,  and  vexes  the 
conscience,  not  only  by  a  morat  but  by  a  nataral  instrument. 

(3.)  There  are  in  tiiese  crying  sins,  certain  accidents  and 
appendages  of  horror,  which  are  apt  to  amaze  a  man's  mind : 
as  in  murder  there  is  the  circumstance  and  state  of  deat)i> 
which  when  a  maa  seas,  and  fatla  alone^  and)  seaa.thai  Urn- 
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self  hath  acted,  it  must  needs  aflfHght  him ;  since  naturally 
most  men  abhor  to  be  alone  with  a  dead  corpde.  So  also  in 
oppression  of  widows,  a  man  meets  with  so  many  sad  spec- 
tacles, and  hears  so  many  groans,  ai!id  clamorous  complaints, 
such  importunities,  and  such  prayers,  and  sueh  fearful  curs- 
ings, and  perpetual  weepings,  that  if  a  man  were  to  use  any 
artifice  to  trouble  a  man's  spirit,  he  could  not  dress  his 
scene  with  more  advantage. 

(4.)  Fame  hath  a  great  influence  into  this  effect,  and  there 
cannot  easily  be  a  great  shame  amongst  men,  but  there  taust 
be  a  great  fear  of  vengeance  from  God  ;  and  the  shame  does 
but  antedate  the  divine  anger,  and  the  man  feels  himself  en« 
tering  into  it,  when  he  is  enwrapped  within  the  other.  A 
man  committing  a  foul  sin,  which  hath  a  special  dishonour 
and  singular  disreputation  among  men,  is  like  a  wolf  espied 
amongst  the  sheep :  the  outcry  and  noises  among  the  shep- 
herds make  him  fly  for  his  life,  when  he  hears  a  vengeance 
coming.  And  besides  in  this  case,  it  is  a  great  matter  that 
he  perceives  all  the  world  hates  him  for  his  crime,  and  that 
which  every  one  decries,  must  needs  be  very  hateful  and  for- 
midable; and  prepared  for  trouble. 

(5.)  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  opinion  also  hath  some  hand 
in  this  affair  ;  and  dome  men  are  affrighted  from  their  cradle 
in  some  instances,  and  permitted  or  connived  at  in  others ; 
and  the  fears  of  childhood  are  not  shaken  from  the  con- 
science in  old  age  :  8b  we  see  the  persuasions  of  childhood  in 
moral  actions  are  permanent,  so  are  the  fear  and  hope  which 
were  the  sanction  and  establishment  of  those  persuasions. 
Education,  and  society,  and  country  customs,  and  states  of 
life,  and  the  religion  or  sect  of  the  man's  professing,  have  in- 
fluence into  their  portions  of  this  effect. 

23.  The  consequent  of  this  discourse  is  this ; — that  we 
cannot  take  any  direct  apcounts  of  the  greatness  or  horror  of 
a  sin  by  the  affrightment  of  conscience.  For  it  is  with  the 
affrightments  of  conscience  as  it  is  in  temporal  judgments ; 
aoitietimes  they  come  not  at  all,  and  when  they  do,  they  come 
irregularly ;  and  when  they  do^  not,  the  man  does  not  escape* 
But  io  some  sins  God  does  strike  more  frequently  than  ia 
others,  and  in  some  sins  men  usually  are  more  affrighted 
than  in  others.  The  outward  judgment  and  the  inN^drd  fear 
are  intended  to  be  deletoHes  of  sin,  and  instruments  of  re- 
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pentance ;  but  as  some  great  sins  escape  the  rod  of  God  in 
this  life,  so  are  such  sinners  oftentimes  free  from  great  af- 
frightments.  But  as  he  who  is  not  smitten  of  God,  yet  knows 
that  he  is  always  liable  to  God's  anger,  and  if  he  repents  not, 
it  will  certainly  fall  upon  him  hereafter ;  so  it  is  in  con- 
science :  he  that  fears  not,  hath  never  the  less  cause  to  fear,  but 
oftentimes  a  greater,  and  therefore  is  to  suspect  and  alter  his 
condition,  as  being  of  a  deep  and  secret  danger  :  and  he  that 
does  fear,  must  alter  his  condition,  as  being  highly  trouble- 
some.    But  in  both  cases,  conscience  does  the  work  of  a 
monitor  and  a  judge.     In  some  cases  conscience  is  like  an 
eloquent  and  a  fair-spoken  judge,  which  declaims  not  against 
the  criminal,  but  condemns  him  justly :  in  others,  the  judge 
is  more  angry,  and  affrights  the  prisoner  more,  but  the  event 
is  the  same.  For  in  those  sins  where  the  conscience  affrights, 
and  in  those  in  which  she  affrights  not,  supposing  the  sins 
equal  but  of  differing  natures,  there  is  no  other  difference, 
but  that  conscience  is  a  clock, — which  in  one  man  strikes 
aloud  and  gives  warning,  and  in  another  the  hand  points  si- 
lently to  the  figure,  but  strikes  not ;  but  by  this  he  may  as 
surely  see  what  the  other  hears,  viz.  that  his  hours  pass 
away,  and  death  hastens,  and  after  death  comes  judgment. 

24.  But  by  the  measures  of  binding,  we  may  judge  of 
the  loosing,  or  absolution,  which  is  part  of  the  judgment 
of  conscience,  and  this  is  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world ; 

A  good  conscience  *  is  the  most  certain,  clearest,  and  undis- 
turbed felicity.  "  Lectulus  respersus  floribus  bona  est  con- 
scientia,  bonis  refecta  operibus.''  No  bed  so  soft,  no  flowers 
so  sweet,  so  florid,  and  delicious,  as  a  good  conscience,  in 
which  springs  all  that  is  delectable,  all  that  may  sustain  and 
recreate  our  spirits.—"  Nulla  re  tam  Isetari  soleo  quam  offi- 
dornm  meonim  conscientia  :'*  "  I  am  pleased  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  the  remembrances  and  conscience  of  my  duty,'*^ 
said  Cicero.  Upon  this  pillow  and  on  this  bed,  Christ  slept 
soundly  in  a  storm, — and  St.  Peter  in  prison  so  fast,  that  the 
brightness  of  an  angel  could  not  awake  him,  or  make  him  to 

5  HipfKrfjt.  4«8.— PriwtloT's  edition  of  Eorip.  toI.  3.  p.  137. 
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rise  up  without  a  blow  on  the  side.  This  refreshed  the  sor- 
rows of  Hezekiah  when  he  was  smitten  with  tb.e  plague^  and 
not  only  brought  pleasure  for  what  was  past,  ^nd  so  doubled 
the  good  of  it, 

Virere  bia  yiU  posse  priore  frui ; 

but  it  also  added  something  to  the  number  of  his  yearsr 

Ampliat  wtatis  spatlom  sibi  vir  boons  ^-~  *■ 

And  this  made  Paul  and  Silas  sing  in  prison  and  in  an  .earth- 
quake ;  and  that  I  may  sum  up  all  the  good  things  in  the 
world,  I  borrow  the  expression  of  St.  Ber^c^rd,  **  Bona  coo&ci- 
entia  non  solum  sufficit  ad  solatium  sed  etiam  ad  coronam  :*' 
It  is  here  a  perpetual  comfort,  it  will  be  hereafter  an  eternal 
crown. 

25.  This  very  thingEpicuros  observed  wis.ely,and  in  his 
great  design  for  pleasure  comn^ended  jiisticis.  as  the  surest 
instrument  to  procure  it.     So  Antiphon;  "  Conscium  esse 
sibi  in  vita  nuUius  crimin^s,  Qi^ultuui  vojupt^tia  p^rit :"  and 
Cato  in  Cicero  " :  ''  Con^cientiabene  acjLs^  vit^  multorumque 
benefactorum  recordatio  jucundis^im^  eeit"   ISfpthing  is.  a 
greater  pleasure  than  a  good  conscience  ;  for  there,  is  peace 
and  no   disturbance ;  Kapiroc  iJiiyiarog  irapaKla :  '  quietness 
is  the  best  fruit :'  and. that  grows  only  upon  the  tree  in  the 
midst  of  Paradise,  upon  tl)e  stocky  of  a  holy  heart. or  con- 
science.   Only  care  is  to  bq  takei),  that  boldness  be  not  mis- 
taken for  peace,  and  hardness  of  heart  fqr  a  good  conscience. 
It  is  easy  to  observe  t]ie  difference,  and  no  Qian  can  be.  inno- 
cently abused  in  this  affair.  Peace,  is  the  fruit,  of  a  holy  con- 
science.   But  po  man  can  say, '  I  am  at  peace,  therefore  I 
have  a  holy  conscience.'  But, '  I  have  lived  innocently,'  or  *  I 
walk  carefully  with  my  God,  and  I  have  examined  my  con- 
science severely,  and  that  Recuses  me  not;  therefore  this 
peace  is  a  holy  peace,  and  no  illusion.'    A  man  may  argue 
thus : '  I  am  in  health,  and  therefore  the  sleep  I  take,  is  natural 
and  healthful.'  But  not  thus :  ^  I  am  heavy  to  sleep,  therefore 
I  am  in  health ;'  for  his  duluess  may  be  a  lethargy*  A  man 
may  be  quiet,  because  he  inquires  not,  or  because  be  under- 
stands not,  or  because  he  cares  not,  or  because  he  is  abused 
in  the  notices  of  his  condition.     But  the  true  peace  of  con- 
science is  thus  to  be  discerned. 

*  MarlUl,  10. 123.  "  De  Aioicit.  Wetxel.  o.  3.  $.  7,  pag.  21. 
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Sigm  rf  truf  Peue. 

(1.)  Peace  of  conscience  is  a  rest  after  a  serere  inquiry. 
When  Hezekiah  was  upon  his  death-bed  as  he  supposed,  he 
examined  his  state  of  life,  and  found  it  had  been  innocent 
in  the  great  lines  and  periods  of  it ;  and  he  was  justly  con- 
fident. 

(2.)  Peace  of  conscience  can  nerer  be  in  wicked  persons, 
of  notorious  evil  lives.  It  is  a  fruit  of  holiness ;  and  there- 
fore what  quietness  soever  is  in  persons  of  evil  lives,  it 
is  to  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause,  rather  than  innocence ; 
and  therefore  is  to  be  called  any  thing  rather  than  just  peace. 
"  The  adulterous  woman  eateth  and  wipeth  her  mouth,  and 
saith,  I  have  done  no  wickedness '.''  And  Pilate  '  washeil 
his  hands,'  when  he  was  dipping  them  in  the  most  innocent, 
the  best  and  purest,  blood  of  the  world.  But  St  Paul  had 
peace,  because  he  really  had  'fought  a  good  fight*'  And  it  ia 
but  a  fond  way  to  ask  a  sign  how  to  discern,  when  the  sun 
shines.  If  the  sun  shines  we  may  easily  perceive  it,  and  then 
the  beams  we  see,  are  the  sun-beams ;  but  it  is  not  a  sure  ar- 
gument to  say,  I  see  a  light,  therefore  the  sun  shines ;  for  he 
may  espy  only  a  tallow  candle,  or  a  glowworm. 

(3.)  That  rest  which  is  only  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  is 
not  a  just  and  a  holy  peace,  but  that  which  is  in  the  days  of 
sorrow  and  affliction'.  The  noise  and  madness  of  wine,  the 
transportations  of  prosperity,  the  forgetfulness  of  riches,  and 
the  voice  of  flatterers,  outcry  conscience,  and  put  it  to  si- 
lence ;  aud  there  is  no  reason  to  commend  a  woman's  silence 
and  modesty,  when  her  mouth  is  stopped.  But  in  the  days 
of  sorrow,  then  conscience  is  vocal,  and  her  muffler  is  off; 

— «*  InTisUaBt  aqivo,  icel«ritq«e  paraU 
Sapplidan  eseroeot  cons :  toac  plorima  ?erwt 
Pesiimoi  in  dnbib  aagor  timor * 

and  then  a  man  naturally  searches  every  where  for  comfort  i 
and  if  bin  heart  then  condemns  him  not,  it  is  great  odds  but 
it  is  a  boly  peace. 

(4.)  Peace  of  mind  is  not  to*  be  used  as  a  sign  that  God 
hath  pardoned  our  sins,  but  is  only  of  use  in  questions  of  par-* 
Ueular  fact.    '  What  evils  have  I  done  i  what  good  bate  X 

>  Pror.  %xx,  so.  f  Bcoloa.  xiii.  S6. 
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done  ?'  The  p«ace  that  cotn^  after  this  exatbiiiation)  its  h6ly 
and  gbod.  Bat  if  I  have  peace  in  tii^e  patti^illar^^  then  hiive 
I  petee  towards  Grod  also,  aa  to  these  pitfticalars :  but  whe^ 
tfaer  I  have  pafdon  for  other  sine  which  I  hhre  eommitt^,  ia 
another  consideration^  bnd  ia  aiwaya  iti6Pd  tia«i^rtaiA.  But 
even  here  also  a  peace  of  conscience  is  a  ble^sitig  that  ia 
given  to  all  holy  petnteuts  more  or  lesa,  at  sotne  time  dt  cther^ 
according  as  their  repentance  prooeeda^  and  their  hope  is  ex- 
ercised :  bat  it  ia  not  to  be  judged  of  by  sentse,  and  ease»  btit 
by  its  proper  causes :  it  never  corned  but  aitter  f^r>  and  hi- 
bottr>  and  pniyers,  imd  wiitohfalness»  and  aasidoity :  and  then 
what  suceeeda  is  a  blessing,  and  a  fair  indication  of  a  hi^ptr. 

(5.)  True  peac6  of  cotiscience  is  always  joined  With  a  hof  y 
hsa ;  a  fear  to  offend^  and  a  fear  of  the  divine  displeasure  fbr 
what  we  have  offended ;  and  the  rsadoti  ie>  because  all  peace 
that  is  so  allayed,  is  a  peace  after  inquiry,  a  peace  obtoined 
byjustinstroments, relying  upon  proper  grounds;  it  is  ra- 
tional, and  holy,  and  humble ;  neither  ci^elessnesa  nor  pre-' 
sumption  is  in  it. 

(6.)  Trne  peace  of  *  conscience  i^Hes  not  upon  popular 
Uoiaed,  and  is  not  a  sleep  procured  by  the  ton^eft  of  flatterers, 
or  opinions  of  men,  but  is  a  peace  from  within,  relying  upon 
Ood  and  its  own  just  meadurea.  it  is  an  excelleUt  discourse 
which  Seneca  hath : "  Est  aliquattdo  grains,  etiam  qui  ingra*- 
tns  videtar,  qnam  mala  inlerpres  oipmlo  coutrarium  tfate6it. 
Hie  quid  aliud  seqmtor,  quam  ipsam  coUtKDientiam  ?  qu^ 
6tiam  obruta  delectat,  quse  concioiri  ac  iattM  rectemat,  et  in 
se  omnia  reponit,  et  quum  ingentem  ex  altera  parte  turbant 
contra  sentientium  aspexit,  noh  nutterat  snffragia,  sed  una 
sententia  vincit  V'  **  Some  men  are  thankful,  who  yet  seem 
unthankfnl,  being  wronged  by  evil  ii^terprefiatidn.  But  sucfe 
a  man,  what  else  does  be  follow  but  his  cousei^nce,  wlitich 
ploases  him,  though  it  be  ovefbottief  wiA  slaefder ;  AttA  when 
she  sees  a  multitude  of  men  that  think  otherwise,  she  regards 
tnfi,  tk^t  reckons  sufirages  by  the  poll,  but  iil  victorious  by 
ber  sin^e  sentence  \*'  But  the  excellently  and  great  effect 
of  thia  peace  he  afterward,  describes :  "  Si  vero  bon^tth  fideni 
peiAdiee  Mppliciis  affici  videt,  non  descendit  h  fastigio,  sed 
sUpim  pKMiam  suam  consistit. — Habeo,  inquit,  qut>d  volui, 
^ood  petii.    Non  poetiitet,  nee  poenitebit,  nee  nlla  itiiquitate 

•  idh.  4.  d0  Bvneio.  e.  21. 4.  Bnhkopf,  toI.4^  jp,  169. 
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me  eo  for  tuna  perducet,  vt  banc  ¥Ocem  audiam.  Quid  mibt 
volui  i  quid  inihi  nunc  prodest  bona  yoluntas  i  Prodest  et  in 
equuleo,  prodest  et  in  igne.  Qui  si  singulis  membris  admo* 
yeatur,  et  paulatim  yivum  corpus  circumeat;  licet  ipsunt 
corpus  plenum  bona  conscientia  stillet :  placebit  illi  ignis* 
per  quern  bona  fides  coUucebit ;"  "  A  good  conscience  loses 
nothing  of  its  confidence  and  peace  for  all  the  tortures  of  the 
world.  The  rack,  the  fire,  shall  not  make  it  to  repent  and 
say.  What  have  I  purchased  i  But  its  excellency  and  integrity 
shall  be  resplendent  in  the  very  flames/' — And  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  proverb  used  by  the  Levantines, '  Heaven  and 
hell  are  seated  in  the  heart  of  man/  As  his  conscience  is, 
so  he  is  b&ppy*  or  extremely  miserable.  *'  What  other  men 
say  of  us,  is  no  more  than  what  other  men  dream  of  us/'  said 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  *";  it  is  our  conscience  that  accuses  or 
condemns  to  all  real  events  and  purposes. 

26.  And  now  all  this  is  nothing  but  a  persuasion  partly 
natural,  partly  habituiU*  of  this  proposition  which  all  the 
nations,  and  sJl  the  men  in  the  world,  have  always  entertained 
as  the  band  of  all  their  religion,  and  private  transactions  of 
justice  and  decency, — ''Deum  remnneratorem  esse,''  that 
"  God  is  a  just  rewarder"  of  ^U  actions.  I  sum  up  the  pre- 
mises in  the  words  of  the  orator:  "  Magna  vis  est  conscten- 
tiaB,  judiceSf  et  magna  in  utramque  partem :  ut  neque  time* 
ant  qui  nihil  commiserint;  et  pcsnam  semper  ante  oculos 
versari  putent,  qui  peccarint^."  Oi|  either  side  conscience  is 
mighty  and  powerful^  tp  secure  die  innocent,  and  to  afflict 
the  criminal* 

■ 

27,  But  beyond  these  offices  now  described,  conscience 
does  sometimes  only  counsel  a  thing  to  be  done ;  that  is, 
itccording  to  its  instruction,  so  it  ministers  to  holiness.  If 
God  hath  put  a  law  into  our  minds,  conscience  will  force 
obedience,  or  make  us  to  suffer  for  our  disobedience ;  but  if 
a  proposition,  tending  to. holiness  and  its  advantages,  be  in- 
trusted to  the  conduct  of  conscience,  then  it  presses  it  by  all 
its  proper  inducements,  by  whiph  it.  was  laid  up  there,  and 
leaves  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  his  liberty ;  but  if  it  be  not  fol- 
lowed, it  upbraids  our  weaknesses,  and  chidea  our  follies, 
and  reproves  our  despising  holy  degrees,  and  greater  excel- 
lences of  glory  laid  up  for  loving  and  willing  spirits.    Such 

^  Oral.  S5.  '  Cictro  |iro  MiloBc,  ).  :S3*  3.  WeCacI,  pagt  2jI. 
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as  18  that  of  Clemens  Alexandrmus**,  in  the  matter  of  aif 
evangelical  counsel ;  Ovx  aftapravH  fuv  Kara  SmO^niv'  ov  yap 
Kuojkvrm  irpoc  fou  v6fiov'  ov  irXnpoi  Sk  r^c  Kord  ro  tvayytkibv 
voXiTiiag,  kot  ivlrainv,  nXHirnra,  **  He  that  does  so  and  so, 
sins  not;  for  he  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  Gospel.; 
but  yet  he  falls  short  of  the  perfection,  that  is  designed  and 
propounded  to  voluntary  and  obedient  persons/'  To  sum 
up  this : 

28.  When  St.  Paul  had  reproved  the  endless  genea- 
logies of  the  Gnostics  and  Platonists,  making  circles  of 
the  same  things,  or  of  divers  whose  difference  they  under- 
stood not ;  as  intelligence,  fear,  majesty,  wisdom,  magnifi- 
cence, mercy,  victory,  kingdom,  foundation,  God,  and  such 
unintelligible  stuff  which  would  make  fools  stare  and  wise 
men  at  a  loss ;  he  subjoins  a  short,  but  a  more  discernible 
genealogy,  and  conjugation  of  things  to  our  purpose:  ''The 
end  of  the  commandment  is  love  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  a 
good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned  *:"  that  is»  out  of  an 
unfeigned  faith  proceeds  a  good  conscience ;  that  is,  absti- 
nence from  sin ; — and  from  thence  comes  purity  of  heart,  or  a 
separation  from  the  trifling  regards  of  the  world,  and  all  af- 
fections to  sin;  and  these  all  end  in  charity :  that  is,  in  peace, 
in  joy,  and  the  fruition  and  love  of  God,  in  unions  and  con- 
templations in  the  bosom  of  eternity.  So  that  faith  is  the 
first  mover  in  the  understanding  part,  and  the  n^xt  is  con- 
.science;  and  they  both  pufify  the  heart  from  false  persuasions, 
aad  evi}  affections;  and  then  they  join  to  the  production  of 
love  and  of  felicity. 

Thus  far  are  the  nature  and  offices  of  conscience  :  it  will 
concern  us  next,  to  consider  by  what  general  mea- 
sures we  are  to  treat  pur  conscience,  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  us  in  all  the  int^ntion^  of  it>  and  in  the 
designs  of  God. 

^  Slromal.  lib.  4* 
•  1  Tim,  i,  5.  S  Tim.  i.  5.  ii.  22.  Heb.  vt,  14. .%»  29.  kjit.18.  AoU,  xv«  9. 
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RULE  III. 


Be  cartful  that  Prejudice  or  Passim,  Fancy  and  Affection, 
Error  or  Illusion,  be  not  mistaken  for  Conscience. 

1.  Nothing  is  more  usual,  tban  to  pretend  coDscieoce  to  all 
the  actiona  of  men  which  are  public,  and  whose  nature  can* 
not  be  concealed.  If  arms  be  taken  up  in  a  violent  war; 
inquire  of  both  sides,  why  they  engage  on  that  part  respect- 
ively; they  answer,  because  of  their  conscience.  Ask  a 
schismatic  why  he  refuses  to  join  in  the  communion  of  the 
church ;  he  tells  you,  it  is  against  his  conscience : — ^and  the 
disobedient  refuse  to  submit  to  laws;  and  they  also,  in  many 
cases,  pretend  conscience.  Nay,  some  men  suspect  their 
brother  of  a  crime,  and  are  persuaded,  as  they  say,  in  con- 
science that  he  did  it:  and  their  conscience  tells  them  that 
Titius  did  steal  their  goods,  or  that  Caia  is  an  adulteress. 
And  so  suspicion,  and  jealousy,  and  disobedience,  and  rebel- 
lion, are  become  conscience;  in  which  there  is  neither  know- 
ledge, nor  revelation,  nor  truth,  nor  charity,  nor  reason,  nor 
religion.  "  Quod  volumus,  sanctum  est,^  was  the  proverb  of 
Sichonius  and  the  Donatists. 


Qaodqm  volant  homiMs,  m  Imm  valU  patftat  C 

Every  man's  vmy  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  what  they 
think  is  not  against  conscience,  they  think  or  pretend  to 
think,  it  is  an  efiect  of.  conscience ;  and  so  their  fond  per- 
suasions and  fancies  are  made  sacred,  and  conscience  is  pre* 
tendedi  and  themselves  and  every  man  else  is  abnsed.  Bot 
in  these  cases  and  the  like,  men  have  foand  a  sweetness  in 
it  to  serve  their  ends  upon  religion,  and  because  conscience 
is  the  religious  understanding,  or  the  mind  of  a  man  as  it 
stands  dressed  in  and  for  religion,  they  think  that  some  sa- 
credness  or  authority  passes  upon  their  passion  or  design,  if 
they  call  it  conscience. 

2.  But  by  this  rule  it  is  intended  that  we  should  observe 
the  strict  measures  of  conscience.  For  an  illusion  may 
make  a  conscience,  that  is,  may  oblige  by  its  directive  and 
compulsive  power.  Conscience  is  like  a  king,  whose  power 
and  authority  are  regular,  whatsoever  counsel  he  follows. 

'  Pmper.  Bpigr.  de  CoUbeada  In. 
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And  although  be  m«y  conunand  fond  things,  being  abused 
by  flatterers,  or  misiaformation*  yettke  comqiuuidtnent  issueB 
from  a  j  ust  authority,  and  therefore  equally  passes  into  a  law ; 
80  it  is  iu  oonscience.  If  error  or  passion  dictates,  the  king 
is  misinformed,  but  the  inferiors  are  bound  to  obey :  and  we 
may  no  more  disobey  our  conscience  commanding  of  evil 
things,  than  we  may  disobey  our  king  enjoining  things  im- 
prudent and  inconvenient.  But  therefore  this  rule  gives 
caution  to  observe  the  information  and  inducement,  and  if 
we  can  discern  the  abuse,  then  the  evil  is  avoided.  For 
this  governor  'conscience'  is  tied  to  laws,  as  kings  are 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  nations,  to  justice  and  charity ;  and 
a  man's  conscience  cannot  be  malicious :  his  will  may ;  but 
if  the  error  be  discovered,  the  conscience,  that  is,  the  prac- 
tical understanding,  cannot.  For  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  believe  what  himself  finds  to  be  an  error :  and  when  we 
perceive  our  conscience  to  be  misguided,  the  deception  is  at 
an  end*  And  therefore  to  make  up  this  rule  complete,  we 
ought  to  be  strict  and  united  to  our  rule ;  for  by  that  only 
we  can  be  guided,  and  by  the  proportions  to  it  we  can  dis- 
cern right  and  wrong,  when  we  walk  safely,  and  when  we 
walk  by  false  fires.  Concerning  which,  besides  the  direct 
syrvey  of  the  rule  and  action,  and  the  comparing  each  other, 
we  may,  in  cases  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  be  helped  by  the 
following  measures. 

Advices /or  the  Practice  of  the  former  Rule. 

3.  (1.)  We  are  to  suspect  our  conscience  to  be  misinform- 
ed, when  we  are  not  willing  to  inquire  into  the  particulars* 
He  that  searches,  desires  to  find,  and  so  far  takes  the  right 
oourse :  for  truth  can  never  hurt  a  man,  though  it  may'pre^ 
judice  his  vice,  and  his  affscted  folly.  In  the  inquiries  ifter 
truth,  every  man  should  have  a  traveller's  indifiPerencyi  wholly 
careless  whether  this  or  that  be  the  right  way,  so  he  may 
find  it«  For  we  are  not  to  choose  the  way  because  it  looks 
fieiir,  but  because  it  leads  surely.  And  to  this  purpose,  the 
most  hearty  and  particular  inquest  is  most  prudent  and  ef- 
fective. But  we  are  afraid  of  truth  when  we  will  not  inquire^ 
that  is,  when  the  truth  is  against  our  interest  or  passion,  our 
lust  or  folly,  that  is,  seemingly  against  us,  in  the  present  in« 
dispotiition  of  our  afiairs. 
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4.  (2.)  lie  that'resolveis  upon  the  conclasion  before  the 
premises,  inquiring  into  particulars  to  confirm  his  opinion 
at  a  venture^  not  to  shake  it  if  it  be  fabe«  or  to  establish  it 
only  in  case  it  be  true,  unless  he  be  defended  by  chance,  is 
sure  to  mistake,  or  at  least  can  never  be  sure  whether  he 
does  or  no. 

This  is  to  be  understood  in  all  cases  to  be  so,  unless  the  par* 
ticular  unknown  be  secured  by  a  general  that  is  known.   He 
that  believes  Christ's  advocation  and  intercession  for  us  in 
heaven  upon  the  stock  of  Scripture,  cannot  be  prejudiced  by 
this  rule,  although,  in  the  inquiries  of  probation  and  argu- 
ments of  the  doctrine,  he  resolve  to  believe  nothing  that 
shall  make  against  his  conclusion ;  because  he  is  ascertained 
by  a  proposition  that  cannot  fail  him.    The  reason  of  this 
exception  is  this,  because  in  all  discourses  which  are  not 
perfectly  demonstrative,  there  is  one  lame  supporter,  which 
must  be  helped  out  by  the  better  leg ;  and  the  weaker  part 
does  its  office  well  enough,  if  it  can  bring  us  to  a  place 
where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  rely.    He  that  cannot 
choose  for  himself,  hath  chosen  well  enough,  if  he   can 
choose  one  that  can  choose  for  him ;  and  when  he  hath,  he 
may  prudently  rely  upon  such  a  person  in  all  particulars, 
where  he  himself  cannot  judge,  and  the  other  can,  or  he 
thinks  he  can,  and  cannot  well  know  the  contrary.  It  is  easi^ 
to  judge  of  the  general  lines  of  duty,  than  of  minutes  and 
particulars :  and  travellers  that  are  not  well  skilled  in  all  the 
little  turnings  of  the  ways,  may  confidently  rely  upon  a  guide 
whoin  they  choose  out  of  the  natives  of  the  place ;  and  if  he 
understands  the  coast  of  the  country,  he  may  well  harden  his 
face  against  any  vile  person,  that  goes  about  wittily  to  per- 
suade him  he  must  go  the  contrary  way,  though  he  cannot 
answer  his  arguments  to  the  contrary.    A  man  may  pm- 
dently  and  piously  hold  a  conclusion,  which  he  cannot  de-. 
fend  against  a  witty  adversary,  if  he  have  one  strong  hold 
upon  which  he  may  rely  for  the  whole  question ;  because  he 
derives  his  conclusion  from  the  best  ground  he  hath,  and 
takes  the  wisest  course  he  can,  and  uses  the  best  means  he 
can  get,  and  chooses  the  safest  ways  that  are  in  his  power* 
No  man  is  bound  to  do  better  than  bis  best. 

5.  (3.)  Illusion  cannot  be  distinguished  from,  conscience, 
if,  in  our  search,  we  take  a  wrong  course  and  u&e  incompetent 
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instruments.    He  that  will  choose  to  follow  the  multitude 
which  easily  errs,  rather  than  the  wise  guides  of  souls;  aad 
a  man  that  is  his  partner  in  the  question^  rather  than  him 
that  is  disinterested  ;  and  them  that  speak  by  chance,  rather 
than  them  who  have  studied  the  question  ^  and  a  man  of  an« 
other  profession,  rather  than  him  whose  office  and  employ- 
ment it  is  to  answer,— hath  no  reason  to  be  confident  he  shall 
be  well  instructed.  John  Nider  « tells  an  apologue  well  eno.ugh 
to  this  purpose : — Two  brethren  travelling  together,  whereof 
one  was  esteemed  wise,  and  the  other  little  better  than  a  fool, 
came  to  a  place  where  the  way  parted.    The  foolish  brother, 
espying  one  of  them  to  be  fair  and  pleasant,  and  the  other 
dirty  and  uneven,  would  needs  go  that  way,  though  his  wiser 
brother  told  him,  that  in  all  reason  that  must  needs  be  the 
wrong  way ;  but  he  followed  his  own  eyes,  not  his  brother's 
reason  :  and  his  brother  being  more  kind  than  wise,  though 
against  his  reason,  followed  his  foolish  brother;  they  went 
on  till  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  thieves,  who  robbed  them 
and  imprisoned  them,  till  they  could  redeem  themselves  with 
a  sum  of  money.    These  brothers  accuse  each  other  before 
the  king  as  author  of  each  other's  evil.    The  wiser  complain- 
ed that  his  brother  would  not  obey  him,  though  he  was 
known  to  be  wiser,  and  spake  reason.    The  other  complain* 
ed  of  him  for  following  him  that  was  a  fool,  affirming,  that 
he  would  have  returned  back,  if  he  had  seen  his  wise  brother 
confident,  and  to  have  followed  his  own  reason.    The  king 
condemned  them  both ;  the  fool,  because  he  did  not  follow 
the  direction  of  the  wise, — and  the  wise,  because  he  did  fol- 
low the  wilfulness  of  the  fool. — So  will  God  deal  with  us  at 
the  day  of  judgment  in  the  scrutinies  of  Conscience.     If  ap- 
petite refuses  to  follow  reason,  and  reason  does  not  refuse  to 
follow  appetite,  they  have  both  of  them  taken  incompetent 
courses,  and  shall  perish  together.    It  was  wisely  said  of 
Brutus^  to  Cicero, '' Malo  tuum  judicium,  quam  ex  altera, 
parte  omnium  istorum«  Tu  enim  d  certo  sensu  etvero  judi- 
cas  de  nobis ;  quod  isti  ne  faciant,  summa  malevolentia  et  li- 
vore  impediuntur  :"  "  I  prefer  thy  judgment  jsingly,  before 
all  theirs,  because  thou  judgest  by  intuition  of  the  thing; 
they  cannot  do  that,  being  hindered  by  envy  and  ill-will." — 
The  particulars  of  reducing  this  advice  to  practice  in  all  spe- 
cial cases,  I  shall  afterward  enumerate;  for  the  present  I  say 

S  la  Uftcro  CoMcient.  ■*  Lib.  11.  Ftmil.  EpUt.  10.  Cortiat,  p.  570. 
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tbis  only,  that  a  man  may  consent  to  an  evil  authority,  and 
re«t  in  a  false  pereaasion,  and  be  conducted  "by  an  abused 
oomcience,  80  long  as  the  le^slative  reason  is  not  conjoined 
to  the  judge  conscience^  that  is^  while  by  unapt  instruments 
we  suffer  our  persuasions  to  be  determined. 

6.  (4.)  That  determination  is  to  be  suspected,  that  does 
apparently  serre  an  interest,  and  but  obscurely  serve  a  pions 
end: 

VdU  qaod  nobis,  do  libi  consiliom' : 

When  that  appears,  and  nothing  else  appears,  the  resolution  or 
counsel  is  to  be  considered  warily  before  it  be  pursued.  It 
is  a  great  allay  to  the  confidence  of  the  bold  talkers  in  the 
church  of.  Rome,  and  hinders  their  gain  and  market  of  pro- 
selytes from  among  the  wise  and  pious  very  much, — that  most 
of  their  propositions,  for  which  they  contend  so  earnestly 
against  the  other  parts  of  Christendom,  do  evidently  serve 
the  ends  of  covetousness  and  ambition,  of  power  and  riches, 
and  therefore  stand  vehemently  suspected  of  design  and  art, 
rather  than  of  piety  or  truth  of  the  article,  or  designs  upon 
heaven.  I  instance  in  the  pope's  power  over  princes  and  all 
the  world  ;  his  power  of  dispensation ;  th^  exemption  of  the 
clergy  from  jurisdiction  of  secular  princes;  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  and  indulgences,  by  which  once  the  friars  were 
set  a  work  to  raise  a  portion  for  a  lady,  the  niece  of  Pope 
Leo.X. ;  the  doctrine  of  transubstaatiation,  by  the  effects 
and  consequence  of  which,  the  priests  are  made  greater  than 
asgek,  and  next  to  God ;  and  so  is  also  that  heap  of  doc* 
trines,  by  the  particulars  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  power 
is  far  advanced  beyond  the  authority  of  any  warrant  from 
Scripture,  and  is  made  highly  instrumental  for  procuring  ab- 
solute obedience  to  the  Papacy.  In  these  things  every  man 
with  half  an  eye  can  see  the  temporal  advantage ;  but  how 
piety  and  truth  shall  thrive  in  the  meanwhile,  no  eye  hath 
yet  been  so  illuminate  as  to  perceive.  It  was  die  advice  of 
Ben  Siraeh*'^  ''  Consult  not  with  a  woman  touching  her  of 
whom  she  is  jealous ;  neither  with  a  coward  in  matters  of 
war ;  nor  Vfith  a  merchant  concerning  exchange ;  nor  wilfa  a 
buyer,  of  selling ;  nor  with  an  envious  man,  of  thankfulness ; 
nor  with  an  uamerciful  man  touching  kindness ;  nor  widi  the 
slothfbl,  foe  any  work ;  nor  with  the  hireling,  for  a  year  of 
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finishing  work ;  nor  with  an  idle  serrant,  of  much  boainess ; 
hearicen  not  unto  these  in  any  natter  of  coanseh"  These 
will  coimsei  by  their  interest,  not  for  thy  advantage. 

.  Bnt  it  is  possible  Ihat  both  truth  and  interest  may  be 
conjoined ;  and  when  a  priest  preaches  to  the  peopie  the  n&> 
cessity  of  paying  tithes,  where  they  are  by  law  appohi^ed,  or 
when  a  poor  man  pleads  for  charity,  or  a  man  in  debt  urges* 
the  excellency  of  forgetfulness ;  the  truth  which  they  dis- 
course of,  cannot  be  prejudiced  by  their  proper  coneera- 
ments.  For  if  the  proposition  serres  the  ends  in  religion, 
in  providing  for  their  personal  necessities,  their  need  makee 
the  instances  sttil  the  more  religious,  and  the  things  may 
otherwise  be  proved.  But  when  the  end  of  piety  is  obscure, 
or  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  uncertain,  then  observe  the 
bias ;  and  if  the  man's  zeal  be  bigger  than  the  certainty  of  the 
proposition,  it  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  interest,  and  to  be 
used  aecordingly. 

But  this  is  not  to  prejudice  bim  that  gives  the  counsel ; 
for  although  the  counsel  ia  to  be  suspected,  yet  the  man  ie 
not,  unless  by  some  other  indications  he  betray  himself.  For 
he  may  be  heartily  and  innocently  persuaded  of  the  thing  he 
counsels,  and  the  more  easily  and  aptly  believe  that,  against 
which  himself  did  less  watch,  because  he  quickly  perceived 
it  could  not  be  against  himself. 

Add  to  this,  the  counsel  is  the  less  to  be  suspected,  if 
it  be  asked,  than  if  it  be  offered.  But  this  is  a  consideration 
of  prudence,  not  of  conscience  directly. 

7.  (5.)  If  the  proposition  serve  or  maintain  a  vice,  or  lesseut 
a  virtue,  it  is  certainly  not  conscience,  but  error  and  abude;* 
because  no  truth  of  God  can  serve  God's  enemy  directly,  or 
by  its  own  force  and  persuasion.    But  this  is  to  be  under^ 
stood  only  in  case  the  answer  does  directly  minister  to  sin, 
not  if  it  does  so  only  accidentally.     Q.  Furius  is  married  to* 
Valeria;  but  she  being  fierce  and  imperious,  quarrelsome  and 
loud,  and  be  peevish  and  fretful,  turns  her  away  that  he^ 
might  have  peace  and  live  in  patience.  But  being  ad<nonished> 
by  Horteasius  the  orator,  to  take  her  again, — he  asked  ceuosel 
o£  the  priests,  and  they  advise  hirii  to  receive  her.    He  an* 
swars*  that  then  be  cannot  live  innocently,  but  in  a  perpetual: 
state  of  temptation,  in  which  he  daily  falls.    The  priest  re- 
plies, that  it  is  his  own  fistult;  let  him  learn  patience,  and 
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prudence ;  for  his  fault  in  this  instance  is  no  warranty  to 
make  him  neglect  a  duty  in  another;  and  he  answered  rightly. 
If  he  had  counselled  him  to  drink  intemperateiy  to  make  him 
forget  his  sorrow,  or  to  break  her  bones  to  mdce  her  silent. 
or  to  keep  company  with  harlots  to  Tex  her  into. compliance,, 
his  counsel  had  ministered  directly  to  sin,  and  might  not 
l>e  received. 

8.  (6.)  Besides  the  evidence  of  the  thing,  and  a  direct 
conformity  to  the  rule,  to  be  judged  by  every  sober  person,, 
or  by  himself  in  his  wits^  there  is  ordinarily  no  other  collateral, 
assurance,  but  an  honest  hearty  endeavour  in  our  proportion, 
to  make  as  wise  inquiries  as  we  can,  and  to  get  the  best  helps 
which  are  to  be  had  by  us,  and  to  obey  the  best  we  do  make 
use.  of.  To  which  (because  a  deception  may  tacitly  creep 
upon  our  very  simplicity)  if  we  add  a  hearty  prayer,  we 
shall  certainly  be  guided  through  the  labyrinth,  and  secured 
against  ourselves,  and  our  own  secret  follies.  This  is  the 
counsel  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  * ;  "  Above  all  this ;  pray  to  the 
Most  High^  that  he  will  direct  thy  way  in  truth." 


RULE  IV. 

T%e  Ccnscience  of  a  vicious  Man  is  an  evil  Judge,  and  an 

imperfect  Rule* 

1.  That  I  mean  the  superior  and  inferior  part  of  conscience, 
is  therefore  plain,  because  the  rule  notes  how.  the  acts  of  con- 
science may  be  made  invalid  both  as  it  is  a  ruler,  and  as  it  is 
a  judge.  But,  according  to  the  several  offices,  this  truth  hath 
some  variety. 

2.  (1.)  The  superior  part  of  conscience,  or  the  otivr^pi|(nc» 
repository  of  practical  principles  (which  for  use  and  brevity's 
sake,  I  shall  call  the  phylactery),  or  the  keeper  of  records ; 
that  is,  that  part  which  contains  in  it  all  the  natural  and 
reasonable  principles  of  good  actions  (such  as  are,  God  is  to 
be  worshipped, — Do  to  others  as  they  should  do  to  thee, — 
The  pledge  is  to  be  restored, — By  doing  harm  to  others  thou 
must  not  procure  thy  own  good, — and  the  like)^  is  always  a 
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certain  and  regular  Judge  in  the  prime  principles  of  reason 
and  religion,  so  long  as  a  man  is  in  his  wits,  and  hath  the  na* 
tural  use  of  reason.  For  those  things  which  are  first  im- 
printed,  which  are  universal  principles,  which  are  consented 
to  by  all  men  without  a  teacher,  those  which  Aristotle  calls 
Koivag  ivvolac,  those  are  always  the  last  removed,  and  never 
without  the  greatest  violence  and  perturbation  in  the  world. 
Bat  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  forget  his  name  and  his  nar 
ture  :  a  lycanthropy  made  Nebuchadneaszar  to  do  80»  and  a 
fever  made  a  learned  Grireek  do  so :  but  so  long  as  a. man's 
reason  is  whole,  not  destroyed  by  its  proper  disease;  that  is, 
so  long  as  a  man  hath  the  use  .of  reas.on«  and  can  and  will 
discourse,  so  long  his  conscience  will  teach  him  the  genend 
precepts  of  duty ;  for  they  are  imprinted  in  his  nature,  and 
there  is  nothing  natural  to  the  soul,  if  reason  be  not ;-  and 
no  reason  is,  unless  its  first  principles*  be,  and  those  first 
principles  are  most  provided  for,  which  are  the  most  perfect- 
ive of  a  man,  and.  necessary  to  his  well-being,  and  those  are 

such  which  concern  the  intercourse  between.  Gcodan4  i^^Q» 
and  between  jmen  in  the  first  and  greatest  lines  of  their  so- 
ciety. The  very  opening  of  this  chain  is  sufficient  pr6of ;  it 
is  not  necessary  to  intricate  it  by  offering  more  testimony. . 
3.  (2.)  But  then  these  general  principles  are  either  to  be 
considered  as  diey  are  habitually  incumbent  on  the  mind,  or 
as  actually  applied  to  practice.  In  the  former  sense  they 
can  never  be  totally  extinguished,  for  they  are  natural,  and 
will  return  whenever  a  man  ceases  from  suffering  bis  greatest 
violence  ;  and  those  violences,  which  are  so  destructive  of 
nature,  as  this  must  be  that  makes  a  man  forget  his  being, 
will  fall  off  upon  every  accident  and  change,  "  Difficile  est 
personam  diu  sustinere."  But  then  when  these  principles 
come  to  be  applied  to  practice,  a  strong  vice  and  a  malicious 
heart  can  draw  a  veil  over  them,  that  they  shall  not  then  ap- 
pear to  disordjsr  the  sensual  resolution.  A  short  madness, 
and  a  violent  passion,  or  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  can  make  a  man 
securely  sin  by  incogitancy,  even  when  the  action  is  in  the 
manner  of  a  universal  principle.  No  man  can  be  brought  to 
that  pass,  as  to  believe  that  God  ought  not  to  be  honoured ; 
but  supposing  there  is  a  God,  it  is  unavoidable  that  this  God 
must  be  honoured ;  but  a  transient  and  unnatural  violence 
intervening  in  a  particular  case,  suspends  the  application  of 
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dHit  principle,  and  makvi  the  imn  not  to  conskkr  his  rtde  ; 
and  diere  he  omits  to  worship  and  honour  this  Qod  in  many 
partieaiars  to  which  the  principle  ia  appUoaUe.  Bat  this  dis- 
count is  ooincident  with  that  qwestion,  whether  conscience 
«My  be  totally  lost  i  of  which  I  faafv  already  given  accounts  **. 
TkU  ted  this  will  give  light  to  each  other. 

4.  (3.)  But  farther,  there  an  aiso  sotte  principles  whicA 
ave  indeed  natumlly  known,  that  ia,  by  principles  of  natsiral 
veMOn :  bat  because  they  are  not  the  immediate  principles 
of  «ar  cnation  and  proper  being,  they  faaire  the  same  truth; 
maA  the  same  seat,  and,  At  same  ceitsinty  $  but  not  the  same 
prifkne  evidenoe,  and  connatureiity  to  the  stful ;  skid  therefore 
diese  may  be  lost,  or  ebsc««d  to  all  purposes  of  usefiitness, 
and  ^eir  contradictories  may  be  admitted  into  the  mte  of 
conscieMtoe*  Of  this  nature,  i  reckon,  that  fornication,  vio- 
lent  and  cmfty  contracts,  with  many  arts  of  deception,  and 
^▼erreadhing  our  brother,  theft,  incest  in  some  kinds,  drunk- 
enness, and  die  like^  are  to  be  avoided.  For  concennng 
these»  it  is  ceitain  that  some  whole  nations  have  so  abused 
Iheir  'Conscience  by  evil  manners,  tliat  die  kw  ia  their  mind 
hath  been  cancelled,  and  these  things  hate  passed  for  lawful. 
And  to  this  day,  that  duels  may  be  fought  by  private  persons, 
and  anrthority,  is  a  thing  so  practised  by  a  whole  sort  of  men, 
that  it  is  believed  :  awd  the  pmctice,  and  the  belief  of  the 
lawCula«ss  of  it,  are  interchangeably  daughter  and  mother  to 
•each  other.  These  ave  such  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks  \ 
tiiey  are  ^  given  over  to  brieve  a  lie,"  they  are  deArrersd  "  so 
-a  reprobate  mind/'  And  this  often  happens>  and  particututy  in 
those  oases  wfaereia  one  sin  is  inferred  by  another  natuiully, 
or  morally,  or  by  withdrawing  of  the  divine  grace. 

5.  (4,)  Wbemver  the  superior  or  tbe  ruling  part  of  con- 
science is  am  rmper&ct  rule;  in  the  same  oas^  the  inferior 
is  an  evil  judge,  that  is,  acquits  the  criminsl,  or  condemns 
the  imnocent,  caHing  good  evil,  and  evil  good :  wbtch  is  to  be 
understood  when  the  persaasioa  of  the  erring  conscience  is 
permanent  and  hearty,  not  sudden,  and  by  the  rapid  violenoe 
of  a  passion  ;  for  in  this  case  the  consoieoce  condemns  as 
soon  as  that  is  acted,  to  which,  before  the  action,  it  was 
cozened  and  betrayed :  but  it  proceeds  only  in  abiiUngand 
lasting  errovs.    And  this  is  the  cause  why  so  many  orders  of 
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persona  eonimue  in  a  course  of  sin  with  deUgbt»  m^  unia- 
terrupted  pleasure,  tbinking  rebellion  to  be  a  jiisl  del^oew 
sacrilege  a  lawful  title  ;  while  other  men,  that  are  otlierwise 
and  justly  persuadedt  wonder  at  their  peace^  and  bate  their 
practices.  Our  blessed  Lord  foretold  oonceniixig  the  pcose* 
cutors  of  the  oburohj  that  they  should  *  think  they  did  Ood 
good  aer?ice/  But  such  men  have  an  evil  potlion,  they  sing 
in  the  fire*  and  go  dancing  to  their  graves,  and  sleep  on  till 
tbey  be  awakmed  in  bell.  And  ein  the  other  side,  ibis  i» 
beoai](se  of  superstition,  and  scruples,  and  sometimes  of  de^ 
apairing  and  nnreaaonable  fears,  when  the  conscience  in 
abused  by  thinking  that  to  be  sin,  which  is  none. 


RULE  V. 

AU  Consciences  an  to  walk  by  the  same  Rule  ;  and  that  which  tX 
juU  to  oue^  is  se  to  alk  <^<  i^  like  Cireu9istances. 

1.  If  all  men  were  gOTemed  by  the  same  laws,  and  had  the 
same  interest,  and  the  same  degrees  of  understanding,  tbey 
would  perceive  the  truth  of  this  conclusion.  But  men  are 
infinitely  diflferenced  by  their  own  aets  and  relations,  by  their 
understandings  and  proper  economy,  by  their  superindueed 
differences  and  orders,  by  interest  and  mistake,  by  ignorance" 
and  malice,  by  sects  and  deceptions.  And  this  makes  that 
two  men  may  be  damned  for  doing  two  contradictories ;  as 
a  Jew  may  perish  for  not  keeping  of  his  sabbath,  and  a 
Christian  for  keeping  it;  an  loonoolast  for  breaking  images, 
and  another  for  worshipping  them :  for  eating,  and  for  not 
eating ;  for  receiving  the  holy  communion,  and  for  not  re- 
ceiving it ;  for  coming  to  church,  or  staying  at  home. 

2.  But  this  variety  is  not  directly  of  God's  making,  bot 
of  man's.  Ood  commands  ns  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and 
to  this  end»  to  atiro  ^povcivy  ^'  to  be  of  the  same  mind  ;"  and 
tliis  is  oKfi^ma  <ruvciSi|<rcii»c>  *'  the  exactness  of  our  con- 
aeianoe;"  which  precept  were  impossible  to  be  observed,  if 
there  were  not  one  rule,  and  this  rule  also  very  easy.  For 
some  men  have  but  a  small  portion  of  reason  and  discretion, 
and  they  cannot  help  it ;  and  yet  the  precept  is  incumbent 
ivpon  them  all  alike ;  and  therefore  as  the  rule  is  one,  so  it ' 
is  plain  and  easy,  and  written  in  every  man's  heart ;  i^d  as 
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every  man's  reason  is  the  same  thing,  so  is  every  man's  coo' 
science ;  and  this  comes  to  be  altered,  just  ad  that. 

3.  Neither  is  the  unity  of  the  rule  prejudiced  by  the  in- 
finite difference  of  cases.  For  as  a  river,  springing  from  the 
mountains  of  the  east,  is  tempted  by  the  levels  of  the  groond 
and  the  uneasiness  of  its  passage,  to  make  some  turns  back- 
ward towards  its  head,  even  while  it  intends  westward ;  so 
are  the  cases  of  conscience  branched  out  into  instances, 
sometimes  of  contrary  proceedings,  which  are  to  be  deter- 
mined to  cross  effects,  but  still  upon  the  same  account.  For 
in  all  things  of  the  world  the  obligation  is  uniform,  audit  is 
of  the  same  persuasion. 

The  case  is  this  : 

4.  Antolycus  robbed  the  gardens  of  Trebonius,  and  asked 
him  forgiveness,  and  had  it.  But  when  Trebonius  was  chosen 
consul,  and  Autolycu^  robbed  him  again,  and  was  taken  by 
others,  and  as  a  thief  brought  before  him,  he  asked  forgive- 
ness again  :  but  Trebonius  condemned  him  to  the  galleys  : 
for  he  who  being  a  private  man  was  bound  to  foi^ve  a  re- 
penting trespasser,  being  a  magistrate  was  bound  not  to  for- 
give him ;  and  both  these  were  upon  the  same  account.  A 
man  may  forgive  an  injury  done  to  himself,  because  it  is  hia 
own  right,  and  he  may  alone  meddle  in  it ;  but  an  injury 
done  to  the  commonwealth,  she  only  could  forgive,  not  her 
minister.    So, 

5.  He  that  fasted  upon  a  Saturday  in  Ionia  or  Smyrna, 
was  a  schismatic;  and  so  was  he  who  did  not  fast  at  Milan 
or  Rome  upon  the  same  day,  both  upon  the  same  reason; 

Can  faerifl  Ronue,  Ronumo  Tiftto  more  ; 
CiiiB  faerii  ■libi,  Yifito  ticat  ibi ; 

because  he  was  to  confohn  to  the  custom  of  Smyrna,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  Milan,  in  the  respective  diocesses. 

6.  To  kill  a  man,  in  some  cases,  defiles  a  land  ;'in  others, 
it  cleanses  it,  and  puts  away  blood  from  the  people;  and  it 
was  plain  in  the  case  of  circumcision.  St.  Paul  did  it,  and 
did  it  not ;  both  because  he  oiight,  and  because  be  ought 
i^ot ;  and  all  upon  the  same  account  and  law  of  charity. 
And  therefore  all  inquiries,  and  all  contentions,  and  quea- 
tions,  should  be  relations  to  the  rule,  and  be  tried  by  nothing 
bat  a  plain  measure  of  justice  and  religion,  and  not  stand  or 
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fall  by  relations  to  separute  propositions  and  distinct  re- 
gards. For  that  is  one  and  easy;  these  are  infinite^  uncer- 
tain, and  contradictory.  Toirr'  iari  to  c£riov  avdpc^otc  vdv 
Twifrifv  KOKtiv  TO  jag  irpoXri\puc  rac  KOivag  fAti  divaa^ai  c^op- 
fi^Hv  race  iiri  fjUpovg.  "  It  is  a  very  great  cause  of  mischief 
not  to  be  able  to  deduce  general  propositions,  and  fit  them 
to  particular  cases/'  said  Arrianus  ^,  But  because  all  men  can- 
not, therefore  there  will  be  an  eternal  necessity  of  spiritual 
guides,  whose  employment,  and  the  business  of  tbeir  life« 
must  be  to  make  themselves  able  '  respondere  de  jure,' '  to 
answer  in  matters  of  law/  and  they  also  must  be  truly  in- 
formed in  the  matters  of  fact. 


RULE  VI. 

In  Cofudenee,  that  which  is  Jirsi,  is  truest ^  earnest,  and 

most  useful. 

1.  Therb  are  some  practices,  which,  at  the  first  sight,  and  by 
the  very  name  and  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  seem  as 
directly  unreasonable  and  against  a  commandment,  as  any 
other  thing  of  the  foulest  reproach ;  and  yet,  object  the  sin 
to  the  owners,  and  they  will  tell  so  many  fine  stories,  and 
struggle,  and  distinguish,  and  state  the  question  in  a  new 
manner,  and  chop  it  into  firagments,  and  disguise  the  whole 
affair,  that  they  do  not  only  content  and  believe  themselves, 
but  also  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  adversary,  and  make  a 
plain  irule  an  uneasy  lesson.  I  instance  in  the  question  of 
images,  the  making  of  some  of  which,  and  the  worshipping 
of  any,  does  at  the  first  sight  as  plainly  dash  against  the  se- 
cond commandment,  as  adultery  does  against  the  sixth.  But 
if  you  examine  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church,  and  esi» 
timate  them  by  the  more  wary  determination  of  the  article 
in  Trent,  and  weigh  it  by  the  distinctions  and  laborious  de- 
vices of  its  patrons,  and  believe  their  pretences  and  shows, 
it  must  needs  be  that  you  will  abate  something  of  the  re- 
proof;  and  yet  all  the  while  the  worship  of  images  goes  for- 
ward :  and  if  you  lay  the  commandment  over-against  the  de- 
vices and  distinctions,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  tell  what  the 
cprnmandment  does  mean ;  and  yet  because  it  was  given  to 
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the  meanest  nnderBtandingB*  and  wfts  fitted  for  them,  either 
the  conscience  is  left  without  a  clear  rule,  or  that  sense  is 
to  be  followed  which  stands  nearest  the  light,  that  which  is 
next  to  the  natural  and  proper  sense  of  the  words.  For  it  is 
certain  God  pivts  no  disguises  upon  his  own  commandments, 
and  tlie  words  are  meant  plainly  and  heartily ;  and  the  fiir- 
ther  yon  remore  from  their  first  sense,  the  more  yon  have 
lo^rt  the  purpose  of  your  rule.  In  matters  of  conscience,  that 
is  the  best  sense,  which  erery  wise  man  takes  in,  before  he 
faatb  sullied  his  understanding  with  the  disguises  of  so- 
phisters,  and  interessed  persons ;  for  then  they  speak  with- 
out  prejudice  and  art,  that  is,  so  as  they  should  speak,  wbo 
intend  to  guide  wise  men,  and  all  men. 

2.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  otherwise,  when  the  first 
sense  of  the  words  hath,  in  its  letter,  a  prejudice  open  and 
easy  to  be  seen ;  such  as  is  that  of '  putting  out  the  right 
eye,'  or  '  cutting  off  the  hand.**  The  face  is  a  vizor  and  a 
metaphor,  and  the  heart  of  it  only  is  the  commandment,  and 
that  is  to  be  tmderstood  by  the  measures  of  this  nde ;  that  is, 
the  prime  and  most  natural  signification  is  the  best,  that 
whtdi  is  of  nearest  correspondency  to  the  metaplior  and  tiie 
design  of  tlie  speaker,  and  the  occasion  and  matter  of  dis- 
course* 

S.  But  in  all  tbinfi;B  where  the  precept  is  given  in  Ae  pro- 
per style  of  laws,  and  the  vail  is  off,  and  the  words  are  plmn» 
he  that  takes  tiie  first  sense  is  the  likeliest  to  be  wdl  guided. 
If  a  war  be  commenced  between  a  king  and  his  people,  he 
that  is  wiling  to  read  his  duty,  may  see  it  in  the  wouls  of 
Christ  and  of  three  apostles,  and  it  is  easy  to  know  our  duty ; 
but  when  we  are  engaged  against  our  prince,  it  is  certain  we 
are  hugely  put  to  it  to  make  it  lawful,  and  when  our  con- 
science must  struggle  for  its  rule,  it  is  not  so  weH  as  when  it 
takes  that  which  lies  easy  beibre  us.  Truth  is  easy,  error  is 
intricate  and  bard.  If  none  but  witty  men  could  understand 
their  duty,  tbe  ignorant  and  idiot  could  not  be  saved  ;  but 
in  the  event  offings  it  will  be  fmnd  that  this  man's  con- 
science was  better  guided  while  simplicity  held  the  taper, 
than  by  all  the  fitlse  fires  of  art,  and  witty  distinctions.  ''Qui 
asdiulat  stmpliciter,  ambulat  confidenter,"  saith  Solomon. 
It  is  saier  to  walk  on  plain  ground,  than  with  tricks  and  dc« 
vices  to  dance  upon  the  ropes. 
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RULE  VII. 

Conscience  by  its  several  Habitudes  and  Relations,  or  Tendencies 
towards  its  proper  Object,  is  divided  into  several  Kinds, 

1.  CoNscisMOB  ia  respoct  of  iU  in^onmUoQ,  ov  aa  it  fo- 
lates t9  ita  object,  takea  materially,  md  i^  tbe  mtiura  of  tiM 
thing,  is  either  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong ;  true  wbett  it  is 
rightly  informed,  wad  proceeds  justly ;  false  wheq  it  is  deesived^ 
Between  these  as  participetlng  of  either  extreme^  stapda  the 
probable  conscienoe ;  which  if  we  consider  as  it  relates  to 
its  object,  is  sometimes  right,  and  sooietia^s  wr<^«  and  so 
may  be  reduced  to  either,  according  as  it  is  in  the  event  of 
things.  For  in  two  contradictories  wluch  a^e  both  probable* 
as  if  one  be,  botl^  are  ;  if  one  part  be  lrue>  the  other  is  false ; 
t^nd  the  oonscience  of  the  several  men  holding  the  oppoaitA 
parts,  must  be  so  too,  that  is,  right  ao4  wrong,  deoeiyed  and 
not  deceived,  resp^tively.  The  division  then  qf  ftooAciefibee, 
in  respect  of  its  object,  is  tripartile. 

2.  For  in  all  questions,  if  notice  oap  be  certainly  ha4»  be 
that  gets  the  notice,  hath  a  true  copsoience :  be  ihet  misses 
it,  hath  a  false  or  erring  conscience.  But  if  the  notices  that 
can  be  had,  be  uncertain,  imperfactly  revealed,  or  weakty 
transmitted,  or  understood  by  halves,  or  not  well  represented  { 
because  the  understanding  cannot  be  sure,  the  conscience  ean 
be  but  probable.  But  according  as  the  understanding  is  foN 
tunate,  or  the  man  wise  and  diligent,  and  honest  eaough  to 
take  the  right  side  of  the  probability^  so  the  conscience 
takes  its  place  in  the  extreme,  and  is  reduced  to  r^t  or 
wrong  accordingly. 

3.  But  to  be  right  or  wrong,  is  wholly  extrinsical  to  the 
formal  obligation  of  co.nsciqnce,  as  it  is  a  judge  apd  ^  guide, 
and  to  the  consequent  duty  of  the  man.  For  an  erripg  con- 
ecience  bind^  as  ipMch  as  the  right  conscience,  dire^y  wd 
immediately,  and  collaterally  more ;  t}iat  is,  th#  mai^  who 
Imtl^  an  v^iug  loo^m^ience^  is  tied  to  more  a^  oth^f  duties, 
Ih^  he  t))aA  is  in  the  right.  The  conscicpce  bipds  because 
it  is  heartily  persuaded,  not  because  it  is  tn)ly  informed ; 
not  became  it  is  right,  but  because  it  thinks  so. 

4.  It  does  indeed  concern  the  duty  of  conscience,  and 
ite  felicity,  to  see  that  it  be  rightly  instructed,  but  as  to  the 
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conseqaence  of  the  action^  it  is  all  one :  this  must  follow 
whatsoever  goes  before.  And  therefore,  although  it  con- 
cerns the  man,  as  mnch  as  his  felicity  and  all  his  hopes 
come  to»  to  take  care  that  his  conscience  be  not  abused  in 
the  matter  of  duty ;  yet  a  right  and  a  wrong  conscience 
are  not  made  distinct  guides  and  different  judges.  Sihoe 
therefore  we  are  to  consider  and  treat  of  conscience,  as  it 
is  the  guide  of  our  actions^  and  judge  of  our  persons,  we  are 
to  take  it  in  other  aspects,  than  by  a  direct  face  towards  its 
object^  the  relation  to  which  alone,  cannot  diversify  its 
kind,  so  much  as  to  become  a  universal  rule  to  us  in  all 
cases  and  emergencies. 

6.  Now  because  intellectual  habits,  employed  about  the 
same  gei^eral  object,  have  no  way  to  make  them  of  different 
natures,  but  by  their  formal  tendencies,  and  different  man- 
ners of  being  affected  with  the  same  object ;  we  are  in  or- 
der to  the  perfect  division  and  assignation  of  the  kinds  of 
conscience*  to  consider  the  right  conscience,  either  as  it 
is  sure,  or  as  it  is  only  confident,  but  not  sure.  For  an 
erring  conscience  and  the  unerring  are  the  same  judge,  and 
the  same  guide,  as  to  the  authority  and  persuasion,  and  as 
to  the  effect  upon  the  person :  but  yet  they  differ  infinitely 
in  their  rule ;  and  the  persons  under  their  conduct  differ  as 
much  in  their  state  and  condition.  But  our  conscience  is 
not  a  good  guide  unless  we  be  truly  informed,  and  know  it. 
For  if  we  be  truly  informed,  and  know  it  not,  it  is  an  uncer- 
tain and  an  imperfect  guide.  But  if  we  be  confident  and 
yet  deceived,  the  uncertainty  and  hesitation  are  taken  off, 
but  we  are  still  very  miserable.  For  we  are  like  an  erring 
traveller,  who  being  out  of  the  way,  and  thinking  himself 
right,  spurs  his  horse  and  runs  full  speed :  he  that  comes 
behind,  is  nearer  to  his  journey's  end. 

6.  That  therefore  is  the  first  kind  of  conscience,  the  right 
sure  conscience ;  and  this  alone  is  fit  to  be  our  guide ;  but 
this  alone  is  not  our  judge. 

7.  (2.)  Opposite  to  this  is  the  confident  or  erring  con- 
science; that  is,  such  which  indeed  is  misinformed,  but  yet 
assents  to  its  objects  with  the  same  confidence  as  does  the 
right  and  sure;  but  yet  upon  differing  grounds,  motives,  and 
inducements:  which  because  they  are  always  criminal,  al- 
though the  assent  is  peremptory  and  confident,  yet  the  de- 
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ceptioQ  is  Tolnntary  and  vicious  in  its  cause ;  and  therefore 
the  present  confidence  cannot  warrantthe  action»it  only  makes 
the  "Binuer  bold.  So  that  theiite  two  differ  in  their  manner  of 
entering  into  the  assent ;  the.  one  entering  by  the  door,  the 
other  by  the  breaches  of  the  wall :  good  will  and  bad^  virtue 
and  vice,  duty  apd  sin,  keeping  the  several  keys  of  the  per- 
suasion and  consent 

8.  -This  erring  conscience  I  therefore  affirm  to  be  always 
voluntary  and  vicious  in  its  principle,  becaUi^e  all  God's  laws 
are  plain  in  all  matter  of  necessary  duty  :  and  when  all  men 
iure  to  be  guided,  learned  and  unlearned,  the  rule  is  plain  and 
easy,^  becaiuse  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  so.  But  therefore 
if  therehappen  any  invincible  ignorance,  or  involuntary  de* 
ception,  it  is  there  where  the  rule  i^  not  plain  ;  and  then  the 
matter  is  but  probable^  and  then  the  conscience  is  accord- 
ing. And  this  makes.the  third  kind  of  conscience,  in  respect 
of  the  different  manner  of  being  affected  with  the  object. 

9.  (3.)  The  probable  conscience  is  made  by  that  manner 
of  assent  to  the  object,  which  is  indeed  without  fear,  but 
not  without  imperfection.  The  thing  itself  is  of  that  nature, 
that  it  cannot  properly  make  feith  or  certainty  of  adherence ; 
and  the  understanding  considers  it  as  it  is  represented  with* 
out  my  prejudice  or  prepossession;  and  then  the  thing 
must*  be  believed  as  it  deserves,  and  no  more :  but  because  it 
does  not  deserve  a  full  assent,  it  hath  but  an  imperfect  one ; 
but  it  is  perfect  enough  in  its  kind,  that  is,  it  is  as  much  as 
it  ought  to  be,  as  much  as  the  thing  deserves.  These  are 
all  the  kinds  of  conscience  that  are  perfect. 

10.  (4.)  But  sometimes  the  state  and  acts  of  conscience 
are  imperfect;  as  the  vision  of  an  evil  eye,  or  the  motion  of 
a  broken  arm^  or  the  act  of  an  imperfect  or  abused  under- 
standing :  so  the  conscience  in  some  cases  is  carried  to  its 
object  but  with  an  imperfect  assent,  and  operates  with  a 
lame  and  deficient  principle :  and  the  causes  of  it  are  the  vi- 
cious or  abused  affections,  accidents  or. incidents  to  the  con- 
science. Sometimes  it  happens,  that  the  arguments  of  both 
the  sides  in  a  question  seem  so  indifferent,  that  the  con- 
science being  afirighted  and  abused  by  fear  and  weakness, 
dares  not  determine  and  consequently  dares  not  do  any 
thing ;  and  if  it  be  constrained  to  act,  it  is  determined  from 
without,  not  by  itself,  but  by  accidents  and  persuasion,  by 
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importuaity  or  force*  by  interest  or  fear:  and  whatenrer  tho 
ingredient  be,  yet  when  it  does  act,  it  acta  with  fear,  be- 
cause it  reflects  upon  itself,  and  considers  it  bath  no  war^ 
rant,  and  therefore  whatever  it  does,  becomes  a  sin.  This  is 
tlie  calamity  of  a  doubting  conscienoe.  This  doubting  does 
not  always  proceed  from  the  equality  of  the  parts  of  the  quea- 
tion,  but  sometimes  wholly  from  want  of  knowing  any  thing 
of  it :  as  if  we  were  put  to  declare  whether  there  were  ssore 
men  or  women  in  the  world  i  Whether  the  nombtr  of  the 
stars  were  even  or  odd  i  Sometimes  from  ineonaideraliony 
sometimes  from  surprise,  sometimes  from  confusion  and 
disease;  but  from  what  principle  soever  it  be,  there  i^  at* 
ways  some  fear  in  it*  This  conscience  can  neither  be  a  good 
guide,  nor  a  good  judge :  we  cannot  do  any  thing  by  its  con* 
duct,  nor  be  judged  by  it ;  for  all  that  can  be  done  before 
or  after  it,  is  not  by  it,  but  by  the  suppletories  of  the  per* 
feet  conscience. 

11.  (5.)  A  less  degree  of  this  evil,  is  that  which  by  the 
masters  of  moral  theology  is  called  the  scrupulous  eon* 
science,  which  is  not  a  distinct  kind  of  conscience,  as  is 
usually  supposed,  but  differs  from  the  doubting  consctenee 
only  in  the  degrees  of  the  evil.  The  doubt  is  lessu  %nd  the 
4'ear  is  not  so  violent  as  to  make  it  unlawful  to  do  any  thing : 
fiomethwg  of  the  doubt  is  taken  oA  and  tibe  man  wa  pro* 
ceed  to  action  without  sin,  bttt  not  without  ironbte  (  he  is 
uneasy  and  timorous,  even  when  be  is  most  innocent ;  and 
ihe  causes  of  this  ane  not  only  portions  of  the  sanie  wnk«- 
nesses  which  cause  the  doubting  consaenee;  blit  aoaie<- 
times  superstition,  and  melancholy,  and  puaillaiiimity,  and 
mean  opinions  of  God,  are  ingredients  into  this  imperftot  nt- 
sent :  and  in  such  eases,  although  the  serupuloiis  wmm  may 
act  witiftout  sio,  and  produce  bis  part  of  the  detei^inatton, 
yet  his  scruple  is.not  innoceiit,  but  sometiows  criminal*  but 
always  calamitous.  This  is  like  a  mote  in  the  eye»  bui  a 
doubt  is  like  a  beam. 

12.  This  conscience  may  be  a  right  guide,  but  dares  not 
be  a  judge :  it  is  like  a  guide  in  the  dark,  that  knows  4ht 
way,  but  fears  every  bush ;  and  because  he  may  en*,  thinks 
he  does.  The  effect  of  this  imperfection  is  nothing  bui  a 
heartless  and  uncomfortable  proceeding  in  our  duty,  and 
what  else  the  de^vil  can  make  of  it,  by  heightening  ihe  evil 
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und  abosing  tlie  inaiii  who  tits  upon  a  sore  foundatioii,  but 
dates  hot  trast  it :  lie  cannot  rely^  upon  that^  which  yet  he 
cannot  disbelieve* 

13.  (6.)  There  are  some  ofher  affections  of  conscience,  and 
accidental  appendages ;  bnt  becanse  they  do  not  vary  the 
xnanner  of  Hs  being  aflRsct^d  with  its  proper  object,  they  can- 
iiot  diversify  conscience  into  several  kinds,  as  it  is  a  goide 
and  jttdge  of  hmnan  actions;  But  becanse  they  have  no 
drrect  influence  npon  onr  sonls,  and  relate  not  to  dnty,  bnt 
are  to  be  conducted  by  rales  of  the  othfer  kinds,  I  shall  here 
only  enumerate  their  kinds,  and  permit  to  preachers  to  dis- 
course of  their  natures,  and  collateral  obligations  to  duty,  of 
their  remedies  and  assistances^  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages  respectively.  These  also  are  five?  1.  The  tender 
conscience.  2.  The  hardened  or  obdurate.  3.  The  quiet. 
4.  The  restless  or  disturbed.  5.  And  lastly.  The  perverse  con- 
science. Concerning  which,  I  shall  at  present  say  this  only : 
that  the  two  first  are  seated  principally  in  the  will,  but  have 
a  mixture  of  conscience,  as  docibility  hath  of  understanding. 
The  two  next  are  seated  in  the  fancy,  or  the  affections,  and 
are  not  properly  placed  in  the  conscience,  any  more  than  love 
or  desire ;  but  yet  from  conscience  they  have  their  birth. 
And  for  the  last,  it  is  a  heap  of  tnegnlar  principles,  and  irrer 
gular  defects,  and  is  the  «aine  in  conscience,  as  defonnity  is 
in  the  body,  or  peevishness  in  the  affections. 


CHAP.   II. 

OF    THE   RIGHT   OR    StTRE    CONSCIENCE. 

RULE  L 

A  right  CoMcience  is  that  which  guides  our  Actions  by  r^hi 
and  proportioned  Means^  to  a  right  End. 

The  end  is,  (Sod's  glory,  or  any  honest  purpose  of  justice 
or  religion,  charity  or  civil  converaation.  Whatsoever  is 
good  fov  us  or  owr  neighbour,  in  any  sense  perfective  of  our 
being  as  God  purposed  it,  all  thai  is  oar  end.  The  means 
ought  to  be  such  as  are  apt  instruments  to  procure  it.    If  a 
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man  iniendB  to  live  a  severe  life,  and  to  attend  religion,  his 
end  is  just  and  fair,  and  so  far  his  conscience  is  right ;  but  if 
his  conscience  suggest  to  him,  that  he  to  obtain  his  end 
should  erect  colleges  of  women ;  and  in  the  midst  of  feasts, 
and  songs,  and  society,  he  should  preach  the  melancholy 
lectares  of  the  cross,  it  is  not  right ;  because  the  end  is  reac^* 
ed  at  by  a  contrary  hand.  But  when  it  tells  him,  that  to 
obtain  continence  he  must  fast  and  pray,  watch  diligently, 
and  observe  prudently,  lcd>onr  and  read,  and  deny  his  appetite 
in  its  daily  attempts  upon  him,  then  it  is  a  right  conscience. 
For  a  right  conscience  is  nothing  but  right  reason  reduced 
to  practice,  and  conducting  moral  actions.  Now  all  that 
right  reason  can  be  defined  by,  is  the  propoundiug  a  good 
end,  and  good  Qieans  to  that  end. 


RULE  II. 

In  a  right  Conscience,  the  practical  Judgment,  that  is,  the  last 
Determinalion  to  an  Action,  ought  to  be  sur€  and  evident. 

1.  This  is  plain  in  all  the  great  Unes  of  duty,  in  actions 
determinable  by  the  prime  principles  of  natural  reason,  or 
divine  revelation ;  but  it  is  true  also  in  all  actions  conducted 
by  a  right  and  perfect  conscieiice.  This  relies  upon  all  that 
account  on  which  it  is  forbidden  to  do  actions  of  danger,  or 
doubt,  lest  we  perish  in  the  danger; — which  are  to  be  handled 
in  their  proper  place.  But  for  the  present  we  are  to  observe, 
that  in  the  question  of  actions,  whose  rule  is  not  notorious 
and  primely  evident,  there  is  or  may  be  a  double  judgment. 

2.  Th^  first  judges  the  thing  probable  by  reason  of 
the  differing  opinions  of  men  wise  and  pious ;  but  in  this 
there  is  a  fear  or  suspicion  of  the  contrary,  and  therefore  in 
the  direct  act  nothing  is  certain.  But  there  is  also,  secondly, 
a  reflex  act  of  judgment ;  which  upon  consideration  that 
it  is  certain  that  a  probable  action  may  lawfully  be  done ; 
or  else,  that  that  which  is  but  probable  in  the  i^ature  of  the 
thing  (so  far  as  we  perceive  it)  miay  yet,  by  the  s.uperadding 
of  some  circumstances,  and  prudential  considerations,  or  by 
equity  or  necessity,  become  more,  than  probable  in  the  par- 
ticular ;  although,  I  say,  the  conscience  be  uncertain  in  the 
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direct  act,.yet  it  may  be  certain,  rights  and  determined^  iu  tha 
reflex  and  second  act  of  judgment;  and  if  it  be»  it  is  innocent 
and  safe,  it  is  that  which  we  call  the  right-dure  conscience. 

3.  For  in  moral  things  there  cannot  ordinarily  be  a  de-* 
monstrative  or  mathematical  certainty :  and  in  morality  we 
cM  that  certain,  that  is  a  thing  to  be  followed  and  chosen, 
which  oftentimes  is  but  very  highly  probable ;  .and  inany 
things  do  not  attain  that  degree ;  and  Uierefore  because  it  is 
very  often  impossible,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  that  the 
direct  judgment  should  be  sure  and  evident  in  all  cases^  T^ 
fdv  'fapha<rrnriv,  dnvStua^'  rixvii  Si  nai  ^pdviyacc  ruyxovovfnp 
dnnu  wtpl  Ttt  ivS^xofiiva  aXXu^  '^X^^»  "  ^^^^^^^^^^  i^  of  those 
things  which  can  be  demonstrated ;  but  prudence  [and  coor 
science],  of  things  which  .«re  thus,  or  may;be  otherwise  '^Z' — ? 
But  if  it  be  net  supplied  in  the  reflex  and  second  act  of  judg* 
ment,  so  that  the  conscience  be  either  .certain  in  the  object, 
or  iu  the  act/  the  whole  progress  is  a  danger,  and  the  product 
is  criminal ;  the  conscience  is  doubtful,  and  the  notion  is  a  sin. 

4.  It  is  in  this  as  is  usually  taught  coinceming<the  divine 
knowledge  of  things  contingent ;  which,  although  they  are 
in  their  own  nature  fallible  and  contingent,  yet  are  known 
certahily  and  in&llibly  by  God,  and  according,  to  the  nature 
of  the  things,  ieven  beyond  what  they  are  in  their  natural, 
proper,  and  next  causes:  and  there  is  a  rare  and  secret  ex* 
pression  of  Christ's  incarnation  used  by  St.  Paul,  "  in  whom 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,'^  that  is,  the 
manner  is  contrary  to  the  thing ;  the  Godhead  that  is  wholly 
incorporeal  dwells  in  him  corporally.  After  the  like  manner 
of  signification  is  the  present  certainty  I  speak  of.  If  it  be 
not  certain  in  the  object^  it  must  be  certain  in  the  faculty, 
that  is,  at  least  it  must  be  a  certain  persuasion,  though  of  an 
uncertain  article :  and  we  must  be  certain  and  fully  persuaded, 
t^at  the  thing  may  be  done  by  us  lawfully,  though  whether 
the  thing  itself  be  lawflil,  is  at  most  but  highly  probable. 

5.  So  that  in  effect  it  comes  but  to  this ;  The  knowledge 
that  is  here  required,  is  but  the  fulness  of  persuasion,  which 
is  and  ought  to  be  in  a  right  conscience  :  OlSa  koI  vtwu^fiau 
"I  know  and  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus :''  so  StPaul^. — 
Our  knowledge  here,  which  is  but  in  part,  must  yet  be  a  full 
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confidence  for  the  matters  of  dniy .    The  ooncloaiooi  then  are 
theie: 

1.  There  must  be  a  certainty  of  adherence  in  the  actions 
of  a  right  conscience* 

2.  It  mnst  also,  for  the  matter  of  it  too,  at  least  be  on  the 
right  side  of  the  probability. 

The  conscience  most  be  confident,  and  it  mnst  also  have 
reason  enough  so  to  be ;  or  at  least,  so  mnch  as  can  secnre 
the  confidence  from  illusion ;  although  possibly  the  confix 
dence  may  be  greater  than  the  eyidcnce,  and  the  conclusion 
bigger  than  the  premises*  Thus  the  good  simple  man,  that^ 
about  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  confuted  the  stubborn 
and  subtle  philosopher  by  a  confident  saying^oiper  his  creed: 
and  the  holy  and  innocent  idiot,  or  plain  easy  people  of  the 
laity,  that  cannot  proTe  Christianity  by  any  demonstrations^ 
but  by  that  of  a  holy  life,  and  obedience  unto  death ;  they  be« 
lieve  it  so,  that  they  put  adl  their  hopes  upon  it,  and  will  most 
willingly  prore  it  again  by  dying  for  it,  if  God  shall  call 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  excellences  of  faith ;  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  mercies  of  God  have  conducted  the  man  into  the 
right,  it  is  not  subject  to  illusion.  But  for  that  particular, 
I  mean,  that  we  be  in  the  right,  we  are  to  take  all  that  care 
which  God  hath  put  into  our  power:— of  which  I  have  already 
said  something,  and  shall  give  fuller  accounts  in  its  propet 
place. 


RULE  IIL 

The  practical  Judgment  of  a  right  Comdence  is  always  agree- 
able  to  the  speculative  Determiiwtion  of  the  Understanding. 

1.  Thi3  rule  is  intended  against  those  whose  understand-^ 
ing  is  right  in  the  proposition,  and  yet  declines  in  the  appli* 
cation ;  it  is  true  in  '  thesi,'  but  not  in  '  bypotbesi ;'  it  is  not 
true  when  it  comes  to  be  their  case :  and  so  it  is  in  all  that 
sin  against  their  conscience,  and  use  little  arts  to  evade  the 
clamour  of  the  sin.  They  are  right  in  the  rule*  and  crooks 
in  the  meaAuriogi  whose  folly  is  apparent  m  this*  because 
they  deny  in  particular,  what  they  affirm  in  the  general ;  and 
it  is  true  in  all,  but  not  in  some.    David  was  redargued  wit- 
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lily  by  Nathan  upoa  this  account ;  he  laid  the  case  in  a  re- 
mote ;Sceiie: — Titius,  orSempronios,  a  certain  rich  man^  I 
know  not  who,  somebody  or  other,  robbed  the  poor  man  of  his 
ewe  lamb.  Therefore^  said  David,  *  He  shall  die,  whoever  he 
be/ — *  Yea,  but  you  are  the  man  */-**what  then  I  shall  he  die 
stiil?  this  is  a  new  arrest;  it  conld  not  be  denied,  his  own 
mouth  had  already  given  the  sentence. 

2.  And  this  is  a  usud  but  a  most  efiective  art  to  make 
the  4»onsctence  right  in  the  particular,  by  propounding  the 
case  separate  from  its  own  circumstances ;  and  then  to  re- 
move it  to  its  own  pktce  is  no  hard  matter.  It  was  an  inge-> 
nious  device  of  Efasistiutus  the  physician,  of  which  Appian 
tells '  t^^When  young  Antiochus  almost  died  for  love  of 
Stratonica  his  father  Seleuciis's  wife,  the  physician  told  the 
passionate  and  indulgent  father,  that  his  son  was  sick  of  a 
dieease,  which  he  had  indeed  discovered,  but  found  it -also 
to  be  incurable.  Seleucus  with  sorrow  asking  what  it  was,- 
Erasistrattts  answered^  'He  loves  my  wife/  But  then  the  old 
king's  hopes  began  to  revive,  and  he  turned  wooer  in  the 
behalf  of  his  son,  begging  of  the  physician,  who  was  his 
counsellor  aiid  his  friend,  for  pity's  sake,  for  friendship  and 
humanity,  to  give  his  wife  in  exchange  or  redemption  for  the 
young  king's  life.  Erasistratus  replied,  ^  Sir,  you  ask  a  thing 
too  unFeasonable  and  great;  and  though  you  are  his  father; 
youcself  would  not  do  it,  if  it  were  your  ovvn  case ;  and 
therefore  why  should  I  r'  when  Seleucus  swore  by  all  his 
country  gods  that  he  would  do  it  as  willingly  as  he  would 
Kve;  &asistratufi  drew  the  curtain  of  the  device,  and  applied 
it  to  hifli,  by  telling,  that  the  care  of  his  son  depended  upon 
his  giving  the  queen  Stratonica  to  him,  which  he  did ;  and 
afterward  made  it  as  lawful  as  he  could,  by  a  law  postnate 
to  that  insolent  example,  and  confirmed  it  by  military  suf-* 
frag«s« 

3.  In  all  cases  we  are  to  consider  the  rule,  not  the  rela^ 
tion ;  the  law,  not  the  person :  for  if  it  be  one  thing  in  the 
proposition,  and  another  in  the  assumption,  it  must  be  false 
in  one  place  or  the  other ;  and  then  the  conscience  is  but  an 
ill  guide,  and  an  ill  judge. 

4.  This  rule  is  not  to  extend  to  the  exception  of  particu^ 
kr  cases;  nor  to  take  away  privileges,  pardons,  equity.  For 
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that  which  is  fast  in  the  proposition^  may  become  loose  in 
the  particular  by  many  intervening  causes,  of  which  I  am  to 
give  account  in  its  due  place.  For  the  present,  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  whatsoever  particular  is  of  the  same  account  with 
the  general,  not  separate,  or  let  loose  by  that  hand  which 
first  bound  it,  is  to  be  estimated  as  the  general.  But  this 
rule  is  to  go  further  also. 

5,  For  hitherto,  I  have  called  the  act  of  particular  con- 
science directing  to  a  single,  and  circumstantiate  action,  by 
the  name  of  practical  judgment :  and  the  general  dictate  of 
the  mtvrnpvimQ,  or  phylactery,  or  upper  conscience,  teaching 
the  kinds  of  good  actions,  by  the  name  of  'speculative  judg- 
ment/ But  the  rule  also  is  true,  and  so  to  he  understood^ 
when  practical  and  speculative  are  taken  in  their  first  and 
proper  sense.  If  in  philosophy  we  discourse  that  the  true 
God,  being  a  spirit  without  shape  or  figure,  cannot  be  repre** 
sented  by  an  iawge ;  although  this  be  only. a  speculation, 
and  demonstrable  in  natural  philosophy,  and  no.  rule  of  con- 
science; yet  when  conscience  is  to  make  a  judgment  con- 
cerning the  picturing  of  God  the  Father,  it  must  not  deter- 
mine practically  against  that  speculation.  ''That  an  idol  is 
nothing,"  is  demonstrable  in  metaphysics;  and  therefore 
that  we  are  to  make  nothing  of  it,  is  a  practical  truth  :  and 
although  the  first  proposition  be  not  directly  placed  in  the 
upper  region  of  conscience,  but  is  one  of  the  prime  metaphy- 
siod  propositions,  not  properly  theological,  according  to 
those  words  of  St.  Pavl  %  ''  Concerning  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  we  know  Sn  wavnc  yvJiaiv  txofuv  *  that  we  all  have  know- 
ledge;' and  we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world  ;'^ 
meaning,  that  this  knowledge  needs  no  revelation  to  attest  it ; 
we  by  our  own  reason  and  principles  of  demonstration  know 
that;  yet,  the  lower,  or  particular  practical  conscience,  must 
never  determine  against  that  extrinsical,  and  therefore,  as  to 
conscience,  accidental  measure. 

6.  For  whatsoever  is  true  in  one  science,  is  true  also  in 
another ;  and  when  we  have  wisely  speculated  concerning 
the  dimensions  of  bodies,  their  circumscriptions,  the  acts  of 
sense,  the  certainty  of  their  healthful  perceptions,  the  corn- 
mensuration  of  a  place  and. a  body;  we  must  not  esteem 
these  to  be  unconcerning  propositions,  if  ever  we  come  to  use 
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diem  io  dWinity :  and  tlierefore  we  must  not  woFship  that 
which  our  senses  tell  us  to  be  a  thing  below  worship  :  nor 
believe  that  infinite  which  we  see  measured;  nor  esteem  that 
greater  than  the  heavens,  which,  I  see  and  feel,  goes  into  my 
moudi.  If  philosophy  gives  a  skin,  divinity  does  not  flay  it 
off:  and  truth  cannot  be  contrary  to  truth  :  and  Qod  would 
not  in  nature  teach  us  any  thing  to  misguide  us  in  the  regions 
of  grace. 

7.  The  caution  for  conducting  this  proposition  is  only 
this :  that  we  be  as  sure  of  our  speculation,  as  of  any  other 
rule  which  we  ordinarily  follow ;  and  that  we  do  not  take 
vain  philosophy,  for  true  speculations.  He  that  guides  his 
conscience  by  a  principle  of  Zeno's  philosophy,  because  he 
hath  been  bred  in  the  Stoical  sect,  and  resolves  to  understand 
his  religion  to  the  sense  of  his  master's  theorems,  does  ill. 
The  Christian  religion  suffered  much  prejudice  at  first  by  the 
weak  disputings  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they  would  not  admit  a 
religion  against  the  academy,  or  the  cynics,  or  the  Athe- 
•nian  schools ;  and  the  Christian  schools  drew  some  of  their 
articles  through  the  limbecs  of  Plato's  philosophy,  and  to 
this  day  the  relish  remains  upon  some  of  them.  And  Baro- 
nius  ^  complains  of  Origen,  that,  "  In  Paganorum  commentia 
enutritus,  eaque  propagare  in  animo  habens,  divinas  se  uti%|ue 
Scripturas  interpretari  simulavit:  ut  hoc  modo  nefariam  doo- 
trinam  suam  sacrarum  literarummonumentis  maligne  admis** 
censy  Paganicum  et  Manichaicum  errorem  snum  atque.  Arri«- 
anam  vesaniam  indooeret."  He  mingled  the  Gentile  philo- 
sophy with  Christian  religion,  and  by  analogy  to  tha^,  ex- 
pounded this,  and  how  many  disciples  he  had,  all  the  world 
knows*;  Nay,  not  only  from  the  doctrine^  but  firoin  the  prac- 
tices faad  rites  of  the  Pagan  religion,  many  Christians  did 
derive  their  rites,  and  they  in  time  gave  authority  and  birth 
to.  some  doctrines. — "Vigilias  anniversarias  habes  apud 
Suetonium.  Lustralem  aquam,  aspersionem  sepulcrorum, 
lumina  in  iisdem  parare,  Sabbato  lucemam  accendere,  ce- 
reos'in  populumdistribuere^."'Tlie  staff,  the  ring,  .the  mitre, 
and  many  other  customs,  some'  good,  some  only  tolerable, 
the  Christians  took  from  the  (Gentiles ;  and  what  effect  it 
might  have,  and  what  influence  it  hath  had,  in  some  doctrines, 
is  too  notorious  to  dissemble.     Thomas  Aquinas  did  a  little 
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diaDge  the  8cene«  and  blended  Aristotle  so  with  school-divt" 
'Mty»  that  something  of  the  purity  was  lost,  while  mnch  of 
4MHr  religion  was  exacted  and  conducted  by  the  rules  of  a 
uisteken  philosophy.  But  if  their  speculations  had  been 
right,  Christianity  would  at  first  have  entened  without  te- 
fvoof,  as*  being  the  <noet  reasonable  religion  of  the  wodd, 
and  most  consonant  to  the  wisest  and  most  sublime  speeu^ 
lations ;  and  it  would  also  have  continued  pure,  if  it  hsd 
been  still  drawn  from  the  fouotaias  of  our  Saviour,  through 
the  limbecs  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  without  the 
mixture  of  the  salt  waters  of  that  philosophy,  which  every 
physician  and  witty  man  now-«-days  thinks  he  Ittth  reason 
And  observation  enou^  easily  to  reprove.  But  men  hare 
MBolved  to  verify  their  sect  rather  than  the  truth ;  but  if  of 
this  particular  we  be  carefiil,  we  must  then  also  verify  every 
speculation  in  all  thii^,  where  it  can  relate  to  piaclAce,and 
is  not  altered  by. circumstances. 

8.  As  an  appendage,  and  for  the  fulkr  explication  of  this 
rule,  it  is  a  wcnlhy  inquiry  which  is  l)yaome  men  made,c€a* 
cemingthe  use  of  our  reason  in  onr  religion.  For  some  men, 
finding  reason  to  be  that  guide  which  God  hath  given  us, 
and  coocceated  with  us,  know  that  religion  whidh  is  super- 
induced, and  comes  after  it,  cannot  prejudice  that  noblest 
fMurt  of  this  creation.  But  then,  because  aome  articles  which 
ace  said  to  be  of  fitith,  cannot  be  made  to  appear  consonant 
-to  their  reason,  they  stick  to  this,  and  let  that  go.  Here  is  a 
jUBt  cause  of  complaint.  But  therefore  others  say,  .that  reason 
is  tigood  guide  in  things  reasonable  and  human,  hid;  our  j^* 
Bon  ia  blind  in  things  dirine,  and  therefore  is  of  little  or  no 
«se  in  religion.  Hese  we  are  do  believe,  not  to  diapnte. 
Khere  areion  hoth  rides  iirir  pretenoes,  which  when  we  have 
examined,  we  may  find  whatjpart  of  truth  each  aide  aims  at» 
and  join  them  both  in  praolioe.  'They  .that  apeak  against 
]«asQn,  speak  thus. 

9.  (fl^  There  is  to  every  state  and  to  every  part  of  man 
given  a  proportionable  light  to. guide  himin  Ihat  way,  where 
he  ought  and  is  appointed  to  walk.  In  :the  daskpesses  of 
this  .world,  and  in  the  actions  ofcommon  life,  the  ann  and 
moon /in  their  proper  seasons  are  to  give. us  lights  in  the  ac« 
tions  of  human  intercourse,  and  the  notions  vtendtng  to  it» 
reason  is  our  eye,  and  to  it  are  notices  proportioned,  drawn 
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from  natare  and  experience,  itven  fromai}  the  principles  witb 
which  our  rational  faculties  usually  do  converse.  Bfit  be- 
cause a  man  is  designed  to  the  knowledge  of  God^  cucid  of 
things  spiritual,  there  must  spring  a  new  light  from  heaven, 
and  he  must  have  new  capacities,  and  new  illuminations ; 
tha(  is,  new  eyes,  and  &  new  light:  for  here  the  eye  of  reason 
is  too  weak,  and  the  natural  man  is  not  capable  pf  the  things 
of  the  Spirit,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  Faith 
is  (he  eye,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  the  light,  and  the  word 
of  God  is  the  lantern,  and  the  spiritual  not  the  rational  man 
can  perceive  the  things  of  God*  "  Secreta  Dei,  Deo  meo, 
etfiliisdomusejus.''  "God  and  God's  secret  ones  only  know 
God's  secrets." 

10.  (2.)  And  therefore  we  find  in  Holy  Scripture  that  to 
obey  God,  and  to  love  him,  is  the  way  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdoin.  ''  Obedite  et  intelligetis :"  "  If 
ye  will  obey,  then  shall  ye  understand  :"  and  it  was  a  rare  say- 
ing of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  is  of  great  use  and  confidence 
to  all  who  inquire  after  the  truth  of  God,  in  the  midst  of 
these  pad  divisions  of  Christendom, — "  If  any  man  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  whether  thje  doctrine  be  of  God  or  no "".'' 
Ijt  is  not  fine^es8  of  discourse,  nor  the  sharpness  of  argu«- 
ments,  or  the  witty  rencounters  of  disputing  men,  that  can 
penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  faith :  the  poor  humblje  man 
that  prays,  and  inquires  simply,  and  listens  attentively,  and 
sucks  in  greedily,  and  obeys  diligently,  he  is  the  man  that 
shall  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  ob- 
serves that  the  sermons  of  the  cross  were  "  foolishness  to  the 
Greeks;"  and  consequently,  by  wjBiy  of  upbraiding,  he  in- 
quires ^,  '^  Where  is  the  wise  man,  where  is  the  scribe,  where 
is  the  disputer  of  the  world  i  God  hath  made  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  foolishness;"  that  is, '  God  hath  confounded  rea- 
son, th^t  faith  may  come  in  her  place.' 

11.  (3.)  For  there  are  some  things  in  our  religion  so  mys- 
terious, that  they  are  above  all  our  reason ;  and  well  may  we 
admire  but  cannot  understand  tfaep :  and  therefore  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  is  sent  into  the  world  to  bring  our  understanding 
^io.the  obedience  of  Christ;  we  must  obey  and  npt  inquire, 
fm4  every  proud  thought '  must  be  submitted  to  him,  who  is 
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the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  who-hath,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
tanght  U8  all  his  Father's  will. 

12.  (4.)  And  therefore,  as  to  this,  nothing  can  be  added 
from  the  stock  of  nature  or  principles  of  natural  reason,  so 
if  it  did  need  a  supply,  reason  could  ill  do  it.  For  the  ob- 
ject of  our  faith  must  be  certain  and  infallible ;  butnoman*s 
reason  is  so ;  and  therefore  to  put  new  wine  into  broken  bot- 
tles is  no  gain,  or  real  advantage ;  and  although  right  reason 
is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  yet  what  is  right  reason  is  so  uncertain, 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  disputes,  every  man  pretends  to  it, 
but  who  hath  it  no  man  can  tell,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
a  guide  or  measure  of  faith. 

13.  (5.)  But  above  all,  if  we  will  pretend  to  reason  in  re- 
ligion, we  have  but  one  great  reason  that  we  can  be  obliged 
to ;  and  that  is,  to  believe  that  whatsoever  God  hath  said,  is 
true  :  so  that  our  biggest  reason  in  religion  is,  to  submit  our 
reason,  that  is,  not  to  use  our  reason  in  particular  inquiries, 
but  to  captivate  it  in  the  whole.  And  if  there  be  any  parti- 
cular inquiries,  let  them  seem  what  they  will  to  my  reason, 
it  matters  not ;  I  am  to  follow  Crod,  not  man ;  I  may  be  de- 
ceived by  myself,  but  never  by  God.  It  is  therefore  sufficient 
to  me  that  it  is  in  the  Scriptures.  I  will  inquire  no  further. 
This  therefore  is  a  concluding  argument ;  This  is  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, therefore  this  is  true :  and  this  is  against  Scripture, 
therefore  it  is  absurd,  and  unreasonable. 

14.  (6.)  After  all»  experience  is  our  competent  guide  and 
warning  to  us :  for  we  see  when  witty  men  use  their  reason 
against  God  that  gave  it,  they  in  pursuit  of  reason  go  beyond 
religion ;  and  when  by  reason  they  look  for  God,  they  miss 
him ;  for  he  is  not  to  be  found  but  by  faith,  which  when 
they  dispute  for,  they  find  not ;  because  she  is  built  and  per- 
suaded by  other  mediums,  than  all  schools  of  philosophy  to 
this  day  have  taaght.  And  it  was  because  of  reason,  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  was  so  long  opposed  and  hindered  to  pos- 
sess the  world.  The  philosophers  would  use  their  reason, 
and  their  reason  would  not  admit  this  new  religion :  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  being  to  remove  every  stone  that  bin* 
dered,  bade  them  to  beware  of'  vain  philosophy ;''  which  does 
not  distinguish  one  kind  of  philosophy  from  another,  but 
marks  all  philosophy.  It  is  all  vain,  when  the  inquiries  are 
into  religious  mysteries. 
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15.  (7.)  For  is  it  not  certain  that  some  principles  of  rea- 
son are  against  some  principles  of  faith  and  Scripture  ?  and 
it  is  but  reason,  that  we  should  hear  reason  wherever  we  find 
it ;  and  yet  we  are  to  have  no  intercourse  with  de?ils«  though 
we  were  sure  they  would  tell  us  of  hidden  treasures,  or  secrets 
of  philosophy  :  and  upon  this  account  it  is  that  all  genethli- 
acal  predictions  and  judicial  astrology  are  decried  by  all  reli- 
gious persons;  for  though  there  be  great  pretensions  of  rea- 
son and  ant,  yet  they  being  against  religion  and  revelation 
are  intolerable.  In  these  and  the  like  cases,  reason  must  put 
on  her  muffler,  and  we  must  be  wholly  conducted  by  reve- 
lation. 

16.  These  are  the  pretences  against  the  use  of  reason  in 
questions  of  religion ;  concerning  which  the  same  account 
may  be  given,  as  by  the  Pyrrhonians  and  sceptics  concern- 
ing their  arguments  against  the  certainty  of  sciences.  These 
reasons  are  like  physic,  which  if  it  uncertainly  purges  out 
the  humour,  it  most  certainly  purges  out  itself :  and  these 
ailments  either  cannot  prevail  against  the  use  of  reason  in 
religion,  or  if  they  do,  they  prevail  against  themselves :  for 
either  it  is  against  religion  to  rely  upon  reason  in  religion, 
or  it  is  not:  if  it  be  not,  then  reason  may  without  danger  to 
religion  be  safely  relied  upon  in  all  such  inquiries.  But  if  it 
be  against  religion  to  rely  upon  reason,  then  certainly  these 
reasons  intended  to  prove  it  so,  are  not  to  be  relied  upon ;  or 
else  this  is  no  question  of  religion.  For  if  this  be  a  question 
of  religion,  why  are  so  many  reasons  used  in  it  f  If  it  be  no 
question  of  religion,  then  we  may,  for  all  these  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  still  use  our  reason  in  religion  without  prejudice  to 
it  And  if  these  reasons  conclude  right,  then  we  may,  for 
these  reasons'  sake,  trust  the  proposition  which  says,  that  in 
religion  reason  is  to  be  used ;  but  if  these  reasons  do  not 
conclude  right,  then  there  is  no  danger,  but  that  reason  may 
still  be  used,  these  arguments  to  the  contrary  notwithstand-^ 
ing. 

17.  But  there  is  more  in  it  than  so  ;  This  foregoing  dis-* 
course,  or  to  the  like  purpose,  is  used  by  two  sorts  of  per- 
sons ;  the  one  is  by  those,  who  in  destitution  of  particular 
arguments,  make  their  last  recourse  unto  authority  of  men. 
For  by  how  much  more  they  press  their  own  peremptory 
affirmativei  by  so  much  the  less  will  they  endure  your  rea- 
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sons  and  airgumenis  for  the  negadye.  But  to  thesie  men  I 
shall  only  say, '  Let  Qod  be  true»  and  every  man  a  liar  :*  and 
therefore  if  we  triist  men  concerning  God,  we  do  not  trust 
God  concerning  men  ;  that  is,  if  we  speak  of  God  as  men 
please,  we  do  not  think  of  men  as  God  hath  taught  us ;  tiz. 
that  they  are  weak,  and  that  they  are  liars  :  and  they  who 
have,  by  artifices  and  little  devices,  acquired  to  themselves  a 
reputation,,  tdke  the  less  care  for  proving  what  they  say,  by 
Ihow  much  the  greater  credulity  that  is^  by  which  men  have 
given  themselves  up  to  be  possessed  by  others.  And  if  t 
would  have  my  saying  to  prevail  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong, 
I  shall  the  less  endure  that  any  man  should  use  his  own  rea- 
son against  me.  And  this  is  one  of  the  great  evils  for  which 
the  church  of  Rome  hath  given  Christendom  a  great  cause 
to  complain  of  her,  who  not  only  presses  men  to  believe  otr 
to  submit  to  what  she  says  upon  her  own  authority,  without 
enduring  them  to  examine  whether  she  says  true  or  ho,  but 
also  requires  as  great  an  assent  to  what  she  cannot  provie,  as 
to  what  she  can ;  requiring  an  adherence  not  less  than  the 
greatest,  even  to  those  things  which  she  only  pretends  to  be 
able  to  prove  by  prudential  motives.  Indeed  in  these  cases 
if  they  can  obtain  of  men  to  bring  their  faith,  they  are  safe  ; 
but  to  come  accompanied  with  their  reason  too,  that  is  dan- 
gerous. 

18.  The  other  sort  of  men,  is  of  those  Who  do  the  same 
thing  under  another  cover;  for  they  not  having  obtained  the 
advantages  of  union  or  government,  cannot  pretend  to  a  pri- 
vileged authority  :  but  resolving  to  obtrude  their  fancies  up- 
on the  world,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  prove  what  they  say, 
pretend  the  Spirit  of  G^d  to  be  the  author  of  all  their  the- 
orems. If  they  could  prove  him  to  be  their  author,  the  thing 
were  at  an  end,  and  all  the  world  were  bound  to  lay  thar 
hecks  under  that  pleasant  yoke ;  but  because  they  cannot 
prove  any  thing,  therefore  it  is  that  they  pretend  die  Spirit 
for  every  thing  :  and  if  the  noise  of  so  sacred  a  name  ^ill 
persuade  you,  you  are  within  the  snare ;  if  it  will  not,  you 
are  within  their  hatred.  But  it  is  impossible  that  these  ^ebieiit 
can  prevail,  because  there  are  so  many  of  them ;  it  is  as  if  it 
were  twenty  mountebanks  in  the  piazza,  and  all  saying  they 
had  the  only  antidote  in  the  world  for  poison ;  and  that  wliat 
was  not  theirs,  was  not  at  all,  and  yet  all  p^tend  severalTy. 
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For  all  men  ciinnot  have  the  Spirit,  unlesB  all  men  speak  fhe 
^me  thing :  it  were  possible  that  even  in  union  they  might 
be  deceivers  i  but  in  division  they  cannot  be  right ;  and 
therefore  since  all  these  men  pretend  the  Spirit,  and  yet  all 
speak  several  things  and  contradictory,  .they  do  vrell  to  desire 
of  us  not  to  use  our  reason ;  for  if  we  do,  they  can  never  hope 
to  prevail ;  if  we  dp  not,  they  may  persuade,  as  they  meet 
with  fools,  that  were  not  possessed  before. 

19.  Between  these  two  there  is  a  third  that  pretends  to  no 
authority  on  one  hand,  nor  enthusiasm  on  the  other;  bnt 
offers  to  prove  what  be  says>  but  desires  not  his  argumeoits 
to  be  examined  by  reason,  upon  pretence  that  he  yrges 
Scripture ;  that  is,  in  effect,  he  must  interpret  it ;  but  yoox 
reason  shall  not  be  judge  whether  he  says, right  or  wrong; 
for  if  you  judge  his  interpretation,  he  says. you  judge  of  his 
argument,  and  make  reason  umpire  in  questions  of  faith :  and. 
thus  his  sect  is  continued,  and  the  systems  of  divinity  rely 
upon  a  certain  number  of  propositions  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  the  scholar  shall  be  no  wiser  than  his  mas* 
ter  for  ever ;  because  he  is  taught  to  examine  the  doctrines 
of  his  master  by  his  master's  arguments,  and  by  no  other.  In 
effect,  they  all  agree  in  this,  they  would  rule  all  the  world 
by  religion,  and  they  would  have  nobody  wiser  than  them- 
selves, but  be  fools  and  slaves,  till  their  turn  come  to  use 
others  as  bad  as  they  have  been  used  themselves :  and  there* 
fore,  as  the  wolves  offered  peace  to  the  sheep  upon  condition 
they  would  put  away  their  dogs ;  so  do  these  men  allow  us 
U>  be  Christians  and  disciples,  if  we  will  lay  aside  our  rea- 
son, whidi  is  that  guard  of  our  souls,  whereby  alone  we  can 
be  defended  against  their  tyrannies  and  pretensions. 

20»  That  I  may  therefore  speak  close  to  the  inquiry,  I 
premise  these  considerations : 

(1.)  It  is  a  weak  and  a  trifling  principle,  which  supposes 
faith  and  reason  to  be  opposite :  for  faith  is  but  one  way,  by 
which  our  reason  is  instructed,  and  acquires  the  proper  no- 
tices of  things.  For  our  reason  or  understanding  appre- 
hends things  three  several  ways :  the  first  is  called  v6fi<n£,  or 
the  'first  notices'  of  things  abstract,  of  principles  and  the 
'  prime  intelligibilia;'  such  as  are.  The  whole  is  greater  than 
ithe  half  of  the  whcde; — Good  is  to  be  chosen;— Ood  is  to 
be  loved :— ^Nothing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time;-^ 
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for  these  are  objects  of  the  simple  understanding,  congenile 
notices,  concreated  with  the  understanding.  The  second  is 
called  iiav6ii9iC9  or '  discoorse/  that  is,  snch  consequents  and 
emanations  which  the  understanding  draws  from  her  first 
principles.  And  the  third  is  irforcc*  that  is,  such  things 
which  the  understanding  assents  to  upon  the  report,  testi- 
mony, and  aflBrmation,  of  others,  viz.  by  arguments  extrinsi- 
cal to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  by  collateral  and  indirect 
principles.  For  example,  I  naturally  know  that  an  idol  or  a 
false  tgod  is  nothing ;  that  is  v6nmc»  or  the  act  of  abstract 
and  immaterial  reason.  From  hence  I  infer,  that  an  idol  is 
not  to  be  worshipped :  this  my  reason  knows  by  &avtfi|tfic»  or 
illation  and  inference,  from  the  first  principle.  But  therefore, 
that  all  monuments  of  idolatry  are  to  be  destroyed,  was 
known  to  the  Jews  by  wtanc,  for  it  was  not  primely  known^ 
nor  by  the  direct  force  of  any  thing  that  was  primely  known ; 
but  I  know  it  from  Ood  by  the  testimony  of  Moses,  into  the 
notice  of  which  I  am  brought  by  collateral  arguments,  by 
tradition,  by  miracle,  by  voices  from  heaven,  and  the  like. 

21.  (2.)  These  three  ways  of  knowing,  are  in  all  faculties 
sacred  and  profane :  for  faith  and  reason  do  not  divide  theo-- 
logy  and  philosophy,  but  in  every  science  reason  hath  no- 
tices all  these  ways.  For  in  natural  philosophy  there  are 
prime  principles,  and  there  are  conclusions  drawn  from 
thence,  and  propositions  which  we  believe  from  the  autho* 
rity  of  Plato,  or  Socrates,  or  Aristotle;  and  so  it  is  in  theo- 
logy ;  for  every  thing  in  Scripture  is  not,  in  the  divided 
sense,  a  matter  of  faith :  that  the  sun  is  to  rule  the  day,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night,  I  see  and  feel ;  that 
God  is  good,  that  he  is  one,  are  prime  principles :  that  no- 
thing but  good  is  to  be  spoken  of  this  good  Ood,  reason 
draws  by  a  StavAimc  or  discourse  and  illation :  but  that  this 
good  God  will  chastise  his  sons  and  servants,  and  that  af- 
flictions sent  upon  us  are  the  issues  of  his  goodness,  or 
that  (his  one  God  is  also  three  in  person,  this  is  known  by 
whrt/Ci  or  by  belief;  for  it  is  not  a  prime  truth,  nor  yet  na- 
turally inferred  from  a  prime  truth,  but  told  by  God,  and 
therefore  is  an  object  of  friith ;  reason  knows  it  by  testimony^ 
and  by  indirect  and  collateral  probations. 

22.  (3.)  Reason  knows  all  things  as  they  are  to  be  known, 
and  enters  into  its  notices  by  instruments  fitted  to  the  na- 
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tare  of  tbings.    Our  stock  of  principles  is  more  limltecl  than 
our  stoi^  of  words;  and  as  there  are  more  things  than 
words,  so  there  are  more  ways  of  knowing  than  by  princi- 
ples direct  and  natural.    Now  as  God  teaches  us  many 
things  by  natural  principles,  many  by  experience,  many  at 
first,  many  more  in  time;  some  by  the  rules  of  one  faculty, 
some  by  the  rules  of  another;  so  there  are  some  things 
which   descend  upon  us    immediately  from  heaven,  and 
they  communicate  with  no  principle,  with  no  matter,  with 
no  conclusion  here  below.     Now  as  in  the  other  things  we 
must  come  to  notices  of  things,  by  deriving  them  from 
their  proper  fountains ;  so  must  we  do  in  these.    He  that 
should  go  to  revelation  to  prove  that  nine  and  nine  make 
eighteen,  would  be  a  fool ;  and  he  would  be  no  less,  that 
goes  about  to  prove  a  trinity  of  persons  by  natural  rea^ 
son*    Every  thing  must  be  derived  from  its  own  fountain. 
But  because  these  things,  which  are  derivatives  from  heaven, 
and  communicate  not  at  all  with  principles  of  philosophy 
or  geometry,  yet  have  their  proper  fountains,  and  these 
fountains  are  too  high  for  us  to  search  into  their  bottom, 
we  must  plainly  take  all  emanations  from  them,  just  as  they 
descend.    For  in  this  case,  all  that  is  to  be  done,  is  to  in^ 
quire  from  whence  they  come.    If  they  come  from  natural 
principles^  I  search  for  them  by  direct  arguments :  if  they 
come  from  higher,  I  search  for  them  by  indirect  arguments'; 
that  is,  I  inquire  only  for  matter  of  fact,  whether  they  coine 
thence  or  no.    But  here  my  reason  is  set  on  work;  firsts  I 
inquire  into  the  testimony  or  ways  of  probation,  if  they  be 
worth  believing  in  what  they  say,  my  reason  sucks  it  in.  As 
if  I  be  told  that  Ood  said, '  There  are  three  and  one  in  hea- 
ven,' I  ask.  Who  said  it  i  Is  he  credible  F  Why  i  If  I  find  that 
all  things  satisfy  my  reason,  I  believe  him  saying  that  Ood 
said  so ;  and  then  irfortc  or  faith  enters.    I  believe  the  thing 
also,  not  because  I  can  prove  it  directly,  for  I  cannot, — but  I 
can  prove  it  indirectly ;  testimony  and  authority  are  my  ar- 
gument, and  that  is  sufficient.    The  apostles  entered  into 
much  of  their  faith  by  their  senses,  they  saw  many  articles 
of  their  creed;  but  as  they  which  saw  and  believed  were 
blessed,  so  they  which  see  not,  but  are  argued  and  disputed 
into  their  faith,  and  believe  what  they  find  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, shall  have  the  reward  of  their  faith,  while  they  wisely 
follow  their  reason. 
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23.  (4.)  Now  in  aU  Uus»  haw  is  no  diffkreooe  Id  my  rea- 
soiif  save  Chat  aa  it  does  not  proT^  a  geometrical  propoaitioo 
by  moral  philosophy^  so  neither  does  it  proTe  a  revelation  by 
a  natural  argument,  but  into  one  add  the  other  it  enters  by 
principles  proper  to  the  inquisition ;  and  faith  and  reason 
are  not  opposed  at  all.  Faith  and  natural  reason  are  several 
things,  and  arithmetical  and  moral  reasouri  are  as  differing, 
but  it  is  reason  that  <iarries  me  to  objeots  of  ikith,  and  faidi 
is  my  reason  so  disposed,  so  used,  so  instructed. 

The  Result  of  these  Propositions  t$  this  one: 

• 

24.  That  ihto  the  greatest  mysterioilsness  of  our  reli- 
gton^  and  the  deepest  articles  of  &ith,  we  enter  by  out  rea- 
son :  not  that  we  can  prove  evety  one  of  them  by  natural 
reason :  for  to  say  that,  were  as  vain,  as  to  say  we  ought  to 
prove  them  by  arithmetic  or  rules  of  mnsic ;  but  whosoem 
believes  wisely  and  not  by  chance,  enters  into  his  fiuih  by 
the  hand  of  reason ;  that  is,  he  hath  causes  and  reasons 
why  he  believes.  He  indeed  that  hath  reasons  insufficient 
.and  incompetent,  believes  indeed  not  wisely,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  does  it ;  but  he  that  hath  none,  does  not 
believe  at  all :  for  the  understanding  is  a  rational  facultyy 
smd  therefore  every  act  of  the  nnderstanding  is  an  act  of 
the  rational  faculty,  and  that  is  an  act  of  reason ;  as  vision 
is  of  the  visive  fhculty :  and  faith,  which  is  an  act  or  habit  of 
the  nnderstanding  consenting  to  certain  propositions  for  the 
liuthority  of  the  speaker,  is  also  aa  much  an  act  of  reason, 
as  to  discourse  in  a  proposition  of  Aristotle.  For  faith,  asK 
senting  to  a  proposition  for  a  reason  drawn  '  i  testifaionio,' 
is  as  very  a  discouree,  as  to  assent  to  a  proposition  for  a  rea- 
son drawn  from  the  nature  of  Ihibgs*  It  is  not  less  ka  act 
of  reason,  because  it  nses  another  topic.  And  all  this  is 
plain  and  certain,  when  we  discourse  of  faith  formally  in 
its  proper  and  natural  capacity,  that  is,  as  it  is  a  leception 
of  propositions  '  ii  testimonio.' 

25.  Indeed  if  we  consider  foith  as  it  is  a  habit  inAssed 
by  God,  and  by  Qod's  Holy  Spirit,  so  there  is  someUadng 
more  in  it  than  thus :  for  so,  faith  is  a  vital  principle,  a  ma- 
gazine of  secret  truths,  which  we  could  never  have  found  out 
by  natural  reason,  that  is,  by  all  that  reason  which  is  bom 
with  us,  and  by  all  that  reason  that  grows  with  us,  and  by 
all  secular  experiences  and  conversations  with  the  woiM ; 
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bill  of  biidh  tilings  which  Cfcid  ohty  teachbs,  by  w^yi  super* 
natural  and  divine. 

26.  NoW  here  is  the  closie  tttii  k^ctet  bf  th^  questioliy 
whether  or  no  fkiih»  in  this  sense^  and  inatierially  taken,  be 
contraiy  to  our  Worldly  or  naturfid  reason,— ^r  whether  is  ^n^ 
or  ail  the  propositions  of  faith  to  be  exacted,  inter|>reted» 
dud  tinderstood,  according  to  tliis  reason  materially  t^en  I 
that  i^y  aVe  not  our  reasons,  which  We  rightly  folloir  in  na* 
tural  phtloso|)hy,  in  metaphysics,  in  odier  arts  dnd  sciences, 
sometimes  contrary  to  faith  ?  and  if  they  be,  whether  shall 
be  followed  ?  Or  can  it,  in  any  sense,  be  an  article  of  faith,  if 
it  be  contrary  to  right  reason  f  I  answer  to  this  by  several 
propositions. 

27.  (1.)  Right  reason  (meaning  out  right  reasoii,  or  hti* 
man  reason)  is  not  the  affirmative  or  positive  measure  6t 
things  divine,  or  of  articles  ttnd  mysteries  of  faith ;  and  the 
reasons  are  plain  :  1.  Because  many  of  them  ^depend  upon 
the  free  will  of  Ood ;  for  which,  till  he  gives  us  reasons,  we 
are  to  be  still  and  silent,  admiring  the  secret,  and  adoring 
the  wisdom,  and  expecting  till  the  curtain  be  drawn,  or  till 
Elias  come  and  tell  us  all  things.  But  he, — ^that  will  inquire 
and  pry  into  the  reason  of  the  mystery,  and  because  hie  can^ 
not  perceive  it,  will  disbelieve  the  thing,  or  undervalue  it, 
and  say  it  is  not  at  all,  because  he  does  not  understand  thd 
reason  of  it,  and  why  it  should  be  so, — may  as  well  say,  that 
his  prince  does  not  raise  an  army  in  time  of  peacci  because 
he  does  not  know  a  reason  why  he  should ;  or  that  God 
never  did  suffer  a  brave  prince  to  die  ignobly,  because  it  was 
a  thousand  pities  he  should.  Ther6  is  a '  ragione  di  stato,'  and 
a  '  ragione  di  regno/  and  a  '  ragione  di  cielo,'  after  which 
none  but  fools  will  inquire,  and  none  but  the  humble  shall 
ever  find. 

28.  Who  can  tell  why  the  devil,  who  is  a  wise  and  intel- 
ligent creature,  should  so  spitefully,  and  for  no  end  but  for 
mischief,  tempt  so  many  souls  to  ruin,  when  he  knows  it  can 
do  him  no  good,  no  pleasure,  but  fantastic  i  or  who  can  tell 
why  he  should  be  delighted  in  a  pleasure  that  can  be  nothing 
but  fantastic, when  he  knows  things  by  intuition,  not  by  phan- 
tasm, and  hath  no  low  conceit  of  things  as  we  have  i  or  why 
he  should  do  so  many  things  against  God,  whom  he  knows 
he  cknttdthu!t,-^aml  against  souls,  whose  ruintsaanot  add  ona 
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moment  of  pleasure  to  bim  I  and  if  it  makes  anychaage,  it 
is  infinitely  to  the  worse :  that  these  things  are  so»  oar  reli- 
gion tells  us ;  but  our  reason  cannot  reach  it  why  it  is  so,  or 
how.  Whose  reason  can  give  an  account  why,  or  understand 
it  to  be  reasonable,  that  God  should  permit  evil  for  good 
ends,  when  he  hates  that  evil,  and  can  produce  that  good 
without  that  evil  ?  and  yet  that  he  does  so  we  are  taught  by 
our  religion.  Whose  reason  can  make  it  intelligible,  that 
God  who  delights  not  in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  he  and 
his  Christ,  and  all  their  angels,  rejoice  infinitely  in  the  salva- 
tion of  a  sinner,  yet  that  he  should  not  cause  that  every  sin- 
ner should  be  saved,  working  in  him  a  mighty  and  a  prevail- 
ing grace,  without  which  grace  he  shall  not  in  the  event  of 
things  be  saved,  and  yet  this  grace  is  wholly  his  own  produc- 
tion? 


Omipoton  boaiMa  cmm  gratia  nif  al, 

IpM  sava  eoBflannut  opu,  eoi  tevpw  •§••61 
Semper  adett  qac  getU  Telit ;  oon  moribos  Uli 
Fit  mora,  bob  eaamt  aacept  tntpenditnr  aUia*. 

Why  does  not  he  work  in  us  all  to  will  and  to  do,  not  only  that 
we  can  will,  but  that  we  shall  will  i  for  if  the  actual  willing 
be  any  thing,  it  is  his  creation ;  we  can  create  nothing,  we 
cannot  will  unless  he  effect  it  in  us:  and  why  he  does  not  do 
that  which  so  well  pleases  him,  and  for  the  want  of  the  doing 
of  which  he  is  so  displeased,  and  yet  he  alone  is  to  do  it 
some  way  or  other ;  human  reason  cannot  give  a  wise  or  a 
probable  account. 

Nam  priaa  imnitai  popidoa  arbetqat  rabellaf , 
VuwaaU  obftaates  animoa  pietato,  labegit ; 
Noo  boo  ooaailio  taatam  hortatoqae  beoi|^o 
Soadeus  atqoe  dooens,  qoaii  aormam  legis  baberet 
Gratia,  led  mntana  iotas  mantem  alqae  reformaat, 
Vaiqae  iioTvm  as  fraato  fiageiw,  virtata  oraaadi. 
Nob  iitad  manituf  lagia*  bob  varba  prapbetm. 
Noo  pneftata  sibi  prmttai  oatora,  led  ooaa 
Qaod  feoit  -^fioit.    Perearrat  Apoatolas  orbam, 
Prvdioat,  bortatar,  plaBtat»rigat,  iBortpet,  iaatat. 
Quaqna  viam  Torbo  raiaratam  ioToaarit,  iatraC ; 
Ut  tamca  hia  ttadiii  aoditor  prooMTeator, 
Non  doctor  oaqae  dticipolas*  sad  gratia  wla 
ESeit ^ 

Where  is  the  wise  discourser,  that  can  tell  how  it  can  be,  that 

*  Pkoipar.  a.  15.  de  logiat.  *>  Protp.  de  Prmdeat.  55b  aap.  8. 
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Ood  foreknows  certainly  what  I  shoultl  do  ten  years  hence, 
and  yet  it  is  free  to  me  at  that  time,  to  will  or  not  to  will,  to 
do  or  not  to  do^  that  thingf  Where  is  the  discerning  searcher 
of  secrets,  that  can  gi^e  the  reason  why  God  should  deter- 
mine,  for  so  many  ages  before,  that  Judas  should  betray 
Christ,  and  yet  that  Ood  should  kill  him  eternally  for  effect*- 
ing  the  divine  purpose,  and  foredetermined  counsel  i   Well 
may  we  wonder  that  God  should  wftsh  a  soul  with  water,  and 
with  bread  and  wine  nourish  us  up  to  immortality,  and  make 
real  impresses  upon  our  spirits  by  the  blood  of  the  vine,  and 
the  kidneys  of  wheat ;  but  who  can  tell  why  he  should  choose 
such  mean  instruments  to  effect  such  glorious  promises  i 
since  even  the  greatest  things  of  this  world  had  not  been 
disproportionable  instruments  to  such  effects,  nor  yet  too 
great  for  our  understanding ;  and  that  we  are  fain  to  stoop  to 
make  these  mean  elements  be  even  with  our  faith,  and  with 
our  understanding.    Who  can  divine,  and  give  us  the  cause, 
or  understand  the  reason,  why  €rod  should  give  us  so  great 
rewards  for  such  nothings,  and  yet  damn  men  for  such  insig- 
nificant mischiefs,  for  thoughts,  for  words,  for  secret  wishes, 
tiiat  effect  no  evil  abroad,  but  only  might  have  done,  or,  it 
may  be,  were  resolved  to  be  inactive  :  for  if  the  goodness  of 
God  be  80  overflowing  in  some  cases,  we  in  our  reason 
should  not  expect,  that  in  such  a  great  goodness  there  should 
be  so  great  an  aptness  to  destroy  men  greatly  for  little  things : 
and  if  all  mankind  should  join  in  search,  it  could  never 
be  told,  why  Ood  should  adjudge  the  heathen  or  the  Israelites 
to  an  eternal  hell,  of  which  he  never  gave  them  warning,  nor 
created  fears  great  enough,  to  produce  caution  equal  to  their 
danger ;  and  who  can  give  a  reason,  why,  for  temporal  and 
transient  actions  of  sin,  the  world  is  to  expect  never-ceasing 
torments  in  hell  to  eternal  ages  ?  That  these  things  are  thus, 
we  are  taught  in  Scripture,  but  here  our  reason  is  not  in- 
structed to  tell  why  or  how ;  and  therefore  our  reason  is  not 
the  positive  measure  of  mysteries,  and  we  must  believe  what 
we  cannot  understand* 

29.  Thus  they  are  to  be  blamed,  who  make  intricacies 
and  circles  in  mysterious  articles,  because  they  cannot  wade 
through  them ;  it  is  not  to  be  imderstood  why  God  should 
send  his  only  Son  from  his  bosom  to  redeem  us,  to  pay  our 
price ;.  nor  to  be  told  why  God  should  exact  a  price  of  him* 
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self  for  his  own  creature ;  nor  to  be  made  intelligible  to  u^^ 
why  be  wbo  loTed  us  so  well,  as  to  send  his  Son  to  save  us, 
should  at  the  same  time  so  hate  us«  as  to  resolire  to  damn  us, 
unless  his  Son  should  come  and  save  us.  But  the  Socinians, 
who  conclude  that  this  was  not  thus,  because  they  know  not 
how  it  can  be  thus,  are  highly  to  be  reproved  for  their  excess 
in  the  inquiries  of  reason,  not  where  she  is  a  competent  judge, 
but  where  she  is  not  competently  instructed ;  and  that  is  the 
second  reason. 

30.  (2.)  The  reason  of  man  is  aright  judge  always  when 
she  is  truly  informed  ;  but  in  many  things  she  knows  nothing 
but  the  face  of  the  article :  the  mysteries  of  faith  are  often* 
times  like  cherubim's  heads  placed  over  the  propitiatory, 
where  you  may  see  a  clear  and  a  bright  face  and  golden 
wings,  but  there  is  no  body  to  be  handled ;  there  is  light  and 
splendour  upon  the  brow,  but  you  may  not  grasp  it ;  and 
though  you  see  the  reyelation  olear,  and  the  article  plain,  yet 
the  reason  of  it  we  cannot  see  at  all ;  that  is,  the  whole  know- 
ledge which  we  can  have  here,  is  dark  and  obscure ;  *'  We 
see  as  in  a  glass  darkly/'  saith  St«  Paul ;  that  is,  we  can  see 
what,  but  not  why ;  and  what  we  do  see,  is  the  least  part  of 
that  which  does  not  appear ;  but  in  these  cases  our  under- 
standing is  to  submit,  and  wholly  to  be  obedient,  but  not  to 
inquire  further.  "  Delicata  est  ilia  obedientia,  quae  causas 
quserit."  If  .the  understanding  will  not  consent  to  a  revelation, 
until  it  see  a  reason  of  the  proposition,  it  does  not  obey  at 
all,  for  it  will  not  submit,  till  it  canno^t  choose.  In  these 
cases,  reason  and  religion  are  like  Leah  and  Rachel :  reason 
is  fruitful  ind^d,  and  brings  forth  the  firslrboro,  but  she  is 
blear-eyed,  and  oftentimes  knows  not  the  secrets  of  her  Lord; 
but  Rachel  produces  two  children,  fajLth  and  piety,  and  obe« 
dience  is  midwife  to  them  both,  and  modesty  is  the  nuise. 

31.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  we  cannot  safely  con- 
clude thus,  '  This  is  agreeable  ip  right  reason,  therefore  this 
is  .80  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  counsel  of  God  ;'  not  that  one 
reason  can  be  against  another,  when  all  things  are  equal, 
but  thait  the  state  of  things  and  of  discourses  is  imperfect ; 
and  though  it  be  right  reason  in  auch  a  oonstitution  of 
affairs,  yet  it  is  not  so  in  others :  that  a  i^an  may  repel 
force  by  force,  is  right  reason,  and  a  natural  right,  but 
yfit  it  follows  not,  that  it  can  be  lawful  for   a  priTUte 
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Christian  to  do  it,  or  that  Christ  hath  no|  forbidden  us  to 
strike  him  that  strikes  us.  The  reason  of  die  difference  is 
this ;  In  nature  it  is  just  that  it  be  so,  because  we  are  per-* 
mitted  only  to  nature's  provisions,  and  she  hath  made  us 
cquftl,  and  the  condition  of  all  men  indifferent;  and  there** 
fore  we  haFe  the  same  power  over  another,  that  he  hath  over 
US ;  besides,  we  will  do  it  naturally :  and  till  a  law  forbade  it^ 
it  could  not  be  amiss,  and  there  was  no  reason  in  nature  to 
restrain  it,  but  much  to  warrant  it.  But  since  the  law  of  God 
hath  forbidden  it,  he  hath  made  other  provisions  for  our 
indemnity,  and  where  he  permits  us  to  be  defenceless  (as  in 
pases. of  martyrdom  and  the  like),  he  hath  promised  a  reward 
to  make  infinite  amends :  so  that  *  we  may  repel  force  by 
focee/  says  nature:  '  we  m^y  not,'  says  Christ,  and  yet  they 
are  pot  two  contradictory  propositions.  For  nature  says  we 
may,  when  otherwise  we  have  no  security,  and  no  reward 
for  snf'^jxig;  but  Christ  hath  given  both  the  defence  of 
laws  and  authority,  and  the  reward  of  heaven,  and  therefore 
in  this  case  it  is  reasonable.  And  thus  we  cannot  conclude. 
This  man  is  a  .wicked  man  because  he  is  afflicted,  or  bis  c^use 
is  evil  because  it  does  not  thrive ;  although  it  be  right  rea- 
son, that  good  men  ought  to  be  happy  and  prosperous  ;  be- 
cause although  reason  says  right  in  it,  yet  no  reason  can 
wisely  conclude,  that  iherelbre  so  it  should  be  in  this  world, 
Wibeiiaith  and  reason  too  tell  us  it  may  be  better  hereafter. 
The  result  is  this,--7eyery  thing  that  is  above  our  understand- 
ing, is  not  therefore  to  be  suspected  or  disbelieved;  neither 
is  any  thing  to  be  ;admitted  that  is  again^  Scripture,  though 
it  be  agreeable  to  right  reason,  until  all  information  is  brought 
in,  by  which  the  ^^ntonce  is  to  be  made. 

32.  For  as  it  happens  in  dreams  and  madness^  where  the 
^tigument  is  good,  and  the  discoprse  reasonable  q^entimes ; 
but  because  it  is  inferred  from  weak  phantasps,  an^  trifUng 
and  imperfect  notices  of  .things,  and  obscure  apprehensions, 
l|herefoi;e  .it  is  not  only  desultopous  and  light,  but  insignifi- 
cfiuti  and  /ar  from  ministering  to  knowledge :  so  it  is  in  our 
reason  as  to  matters  of  religion,  it  argues  well  and  wisely, 
but  because  it  is  from  tricing,  or  false,  or  uncertain  princi- 
ples, and  unsure  information,  it  oftentimes  is  but  a  witty  no* 
thing.  Reason  is  an  exoellent  limbec,  and  will  extract  race 
quintesaencesi  bnt.ijf  you  put  in  ^nothing  but  inu^hrooms,  or 
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eggshells,  or  the  juice  of  coloquintida,  or  the  filthy  gringnm^ 
you  must  expect  productions  accordingly,  useless  or  unpleii- 
sant,  dangerous  or  damnable* 

33.  (3.)  Although  right  reason  is  not  the  positive  and  af- 
firmative measure  of  any  article,  yet  it  is  the  negative  mea- 
sure of  every  one.  So  that,  whatsoever  is  contradictory  to 
right  reason,  is  at  no  hand  to  be  admitted  as  a  mystery  of 
faith  ;  and  this  is  certain  upon  an  infinite  account : 

34.  ( 1 .)  Because  nothing  can  be  true  and  fiilse  at  the  same 
time ;  otherwise  it  would  follow  that  there  could  be  two  truths 
contrary  to  each  other :  for  if  the  a£Brmative  be  true,  and  the 
negative  true  too;  then  the  affirmative  is  true  and  is  not  true, 
which  were  a  perfect  contradiction,  and  we  were  bound  to 
believe  a  lie,  and  hate  a  truth ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time, 
obey  what  we  hate,  and  consent  to  what  we  disbelieve ;  no 
man  can  serve  two  such  masters.  ^ 

35.  (2.)  Out  of  truth  nothing  can  follow  but  truth ;  what- 
soever therefore  is  truth,  this  is  therefore  safe  to  be  followed, 
because  no  error  can  be  the  product  of  it.  It  follows  there- 
fore, that  by  believing  one  truth,  no  man  can  be  tied  to  dis- 
believe another.  Whatsoever  therefore  is  contrary  to  right 
reason,  or  to  a  certain  truth  in  any  faculty,  cannot  be  a  truth, 
for  one  truth  is  not  contrary  to  another :  if  therefore  any  pro* 
position  be  said  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  con- 
fessed to  be  against  right  reason,  it  is  certainly  not  the  doo- 
irine  of  Scripture,  because  it  cannot  be  true,  and  yet  be  against 
what  is  true. 

36.  (3.)  AH  truths  are  emanations  and  derivatives  from 
God ;  and  therefore  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  any  truth,  in 
any  faculty  whatsoever,  is  against  the  truth  of  God,  and  God 
cannot  be  contrary  to  himself;  for  as  God  is  one,  so  truth  is 
one ;  for  truth  is  God's  eldest  daughter,  and  so  like  himsdf, 
that  God  may  as  well  be  multiplied,  as  abstracted  truth. 

37.  (4.)  And  for  this  reason  God  does  not  only  prove  our 
religion,  and  Jesus  Christ  prove  his  mission,  by  miracles,  by 
holiness,  by  verification  of  prophecies,  and  predictions  of  fa« 
ture  contingencies,  and  voices  from  heaven,  and  apparition 
of  angels,  and  resurrection  from  the  grave,  and  fulfilling  all 
that  was  said  of  him  by  the  prophets,  that  our  faith  might 
enter  into  us  by  discourse,  and  dwell  by  love,  and  be  nursed 
and  supported  by  reason :  but  also  God  is  pleased  to  verify  his 
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otvn  proceedings,  «iid  his  Own  propositions,  by  digdourset 
tnerely  like  ours,  when  we  speak  accordiDg  to  right  reason^ 
Thus  God  convinces^  the  peevish  people  that  spake  evil  of 
him,  by  arguing  concerning  the  justice  of  his  ways,  aiid  ex- 
poses his  proceedings  to  be  argued  by  the  same  measures  and 
proportions  by  which  he  judges  us,  and  we  judge  otie  another^ 
38.  (5.)  For  indeed  bow  can  it  be  possibly  otherwise ;  ^ow 
can  we  confess  God  to  be  just  if  we  understand  it  not  i  but 
how  can  we  understand  him  so,  but  by  the  measures  of  justice  i 
and  how  shall  we  know  that,  if  there  be  two  justices,  one  that 
wekikow;  and  one  that  we  know  not,  one  contrary  to  another  f 
if  they  be  contrary,  they  are  not  justice ;  for  justice  can  be  no 
more  opposed  by  justice,  than  truth  to  truth :  if  they  be  not 
contrary,  then  that  which  we  understand  to  be  just  in  us,  is  just 
in  God,  and  that  which  is  just  once,  is  just  for  ever  in  the  same 
case  and  circumstances :  and  indeed  how  is  it  that  we  'are> 
in  all  things  of  excellency  and  virtue,  to  be  like  God,  and  to 
be  meek  like  Christ,  ^  to  be  humble  as  he  is  humble,'  and  to 
'be  pure  like  God,'  to  be  just  after  his  example,  to  be  '  mer- 
ciful as  our  heavenly  Father  is  merciful  ?'  If  there  is  but  one 
mercy,  and  one  justice,  and  one  meekness,  then  the  measure 
of  these,  and  the  reason,  is  eternally  the  same.     If  there  be 
two,  either  they  are  not  essential  to  God,  or  else  not  imitable 
by  ufiT :  and  then  how  can  we  glorify  God,  and  speak  honour 
of  his  name,  and  exalt  his  justice,  and  magnify  his  truth,  and 
sinc^ty,  atfd  simplicity;  if  truth,  and  simplicity,  and  justice^ 
and  inercy,  in  him,  are  not  that  thing  which  we  understands 
and- which  we  are  to  imitate  i  To  give  an^example  : '  I  have 
pirotnised  to  give  my  friend  a  hundred  pounds  on  the  calendi 
of  March :  the  day  comes,  and  he  expects  the  donative ;  but 
I  send  htm  answer,  that  I  did  promise  so  by  an  open  pro- 
mise and  signification,  and  I  had  an  inclination  to  do  so; 
but  I  have  also  a  secret  will  to  keep  my  money,  and  instead 
of  that  to  give  him  a  hundred  blows  upon  bis  back :  if  here^ 
proadies  me  for  an  unjust  and  a  false  person ;  I  have  nothing 
to  answer;  for  I  believe  he  would  hardly  take  it  for  good  pay^ 
ment  to  be  answered  with  a  distinction,  and  told,  I  hava 
two  wills,  an  open,  and  a  secret  will,  and  they  are  contrary  to 
each  other :  he  would  tell  me  that  I  were  a  false  person  fcir 
having  two  wills,  and  those  two  wills  were  indeed  but  otie,  no- 
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thing  but  a  will  to  deceive  and  abuse  hioi.    Now  this  is  rea* 
son,  right  reason,  the  reason  of  all  the  world,  the  measure  of 
all  mankind,  the  measure  that  God  hath  given  us  to  under- 
aland,  and  to.  walk,  to  live,  and  to  practise,  by.   And  we  can.* 
not  understand  what  is  meant  by  hypocrisy^  and  dissembling, 
if  to  speak  one  thing  and  not  to  mean  it,  be  not  that  hy- 
pocrisy.    Now  pat  the  case,  God  should  call  us  to  give  him 
the  glory  of  his  justice  and  ainoerity,  of  the  truth  of  his  pro- 
mises, and  the  equity  of  his  waya,  and  should  tell  us,  that  we 
perish  by  our  own  fault,  and  if  we  will  die,  it  is  becanse  we 
will  die,  not  because  we  must ;  because  we  choose  it»  not 
because  he  forces  us ;  for  he  calls  us,  and  offers  us  life  and 
aalvation,  and  gives  us  powers,  and  time,  and  advantages, 
and  desires  it  really,  and  endeavours  it  passionately,  and 
effects  it  materially,  so  far  as  it  concerns  his  portion :  this 
is  a  certain  evidence  of  his  truth  and  justice ;  bat  if  we 
can  reply,  and  say.  It  is  true,  O  God,  that  thou  dost  call  us, 
bat  dost    never   intend  we  should  come ;   that  thy  open 
will  is  loving  and  plausible,  but  thy  secret  will  is  cruel,  de* 
firetory,  and  destructive,  to  us,  whom  thou  hast  reprobated ; 
that  thy  open  will  is  ineffective,  but  thy  secret  will  only  is 
operative,  and  productive  of  a  material  event,  and  therefore 
although  we  are  tai]^t  to  say,  *'  Thou  art  jus^  and  true  in 
all  thy  sayings,"  yet  certainly  it  is  not  that  justice  which 
Hum  hast  commanded  us  to  imitate  and  practise,  it  is  not 
that  sincerity  which  we  can  safely  use  to  one  another,  and 
*therrfore  either  we  men  are  not  just  when  we  think  we 
mre ;  or  else  thou  art  not  just  who  doeat  and  speakeat  con- 
trary things,  or  else  there  are  two  contrary  things  which  may 
be .  called  justice. 

39.  For  let  it  be  considered  as  to  the  present  instance  ; 
.-God  cannot  have  two  wills,  it  is  against  the  nnity  of  God, 
and  the  simplidly  of  God.  If  there  were  two  divine  wills, 
4here  were  two  Gods ;  and  if  it  be  one  will,  then  it  cannot, 
-at -the  same  time,  wUl  contrary  things ;  and  if  it  does  not, 
-then  .when  God  says  one  thing,  and  yet  he  wills  it  not,  it  ia 
because  he  only  wills  to  say  it,  and  qOt  to  do  it;  and  if  to 
taay  thia  thing  of  the  good,  the  just,  the  tni^  the  righteoes 
Judge  «tf  all  the  world  be  not  blasphemy,  I  know  not  what  is. 

40.  The  purpose  of  this  instance  is  to  exemplify,  thi^  in 
all  virtues  and  excellences  there  is  a  perfect  unity :  and  be- 
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tause  all  is  originally  and  essentially  in  God,  and  from  him 
deriyed  to  us,  and  all  our  good,  our  mercy,  our  truth,  our  jus* 
tic0,  is  but  an  imitation  of  his,  it  follows  demonstratively, 
that  what  is  unjust  in  men,  and  what  is  falsehood  in  our  in*- 
tercourses,  is  therefore  false  or  unjust,  because  it  is  cpntr^ 
to  the  eternal  pattern  :  and  therefore  whatsoever  our  reason 
does  rightly  call  unjust,  or  hypocrisy,  or  falsehood^  must 
needs  be  infinitely  far  from  God ;  and  those  propositions 
which  asperse.  God  with  any  thing  of  this  nature^  are  so  far 
froqA  being  the  word  of  God»  or  an  article  of  faiths  or  a  mys- 
tery of  religion,  that  it  is  blasphemous  and  false,  hateful  to 
God  and  good  men. 

41.  In  these  things  there  is  the  greater  certainty,  because 
there  is  the  less  variety  and  no  mystery ;  these  things  which 
in  God  we  adore  as  attributes,  being  the  lines  of  our  duty, 
the  limits  and  scores  we  are  to  walk  by ;  therefore  as  our 
reason  is  here  best  instructed,  so  it  cannot  easily  be  deceived, 
and  we  can  better  tell  what  is  right  reason  in  these  things, 
than  in  questions  not  so  immediately  relative  to  duty  and 
m<Miility« 

42.  But  yet  this  rule  also  holds  in  every  thing  where  rea- 
son is,  or  can  be,  right;  but  with  some  little  difference  of  ^^- 
pression,  but  generally  thus : 

43.  (1 .)  Whatsoever  right  reason  says  cannot  be  done,  we 
cannot  pretend  from  Scripture,  that  it  belongs  to  God's  al* 
mightiness  to  do  it;  it  is  no  part  of  the  divine  omnipotency, 
to  do  things  contradictory;  for  that  is  not  to  be  done 
which  is  not»  and  it  is  no  part  of  power  to  do  that  which  is 
not  an  act  or  effect  of  power.  Now  in  every  contradictory, 
cme  part  is  a  nonentity,  a  nothing,  and  therefore  by  power 
cannot  be  produced;  and  to  suppose  it  producible,  or  possible 
to  be  efiected  by  an  almighty  power,  is  to  suppose  an  al- 
mighty power  to  be  no  power,  or  to  do  that  which  is  not  the 
effect  of  power. 

44.  But  I  need  say  no  more  of  this,  for  all  men  grant  it, 
and  all  sects  and  varieties  of  Christians  endeavour  to  clear 
their  articles  from  inferring  contradictions,  as  implicitly 
confessing,  that  it  cannot  be  true,  to  which  any  thing  that  is 
true,  is  contradictory.  Only  some  men  are  forced  by  their 
interest  and  opinions  to  say,  that  although  to  human  reason 
some  of  their  articles  seem  to  have  in  them  contradiction^, 

2g2 
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yet  it  is  Ihe  defect  of  their  reason,  and  their  faith  is  the  more 
excellent,  by  how  much  reason  is  more  at  a  loss.  So  do  the 
Lutherans  about  the  ubiquity  of  Christ^s  body,  and  the  Pa« 
pists  about  transubstantiation,  and  the  Calvinists  about  ab« 
solute  reprobation,  as  being  resolved  upon  the  propositions^ 
though  heaven  and  earth  confute  them.  For  if  men  can  be 
safe  from  argument  with  such  a  little  artifice  as  this,  then  no 
error  can  be  confuted,  then  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  but 
may  be  maintained,  and  a  man's  reason  is  useless  in  inquiry 
and  in  probation ;  and  (which  is  to  me  very  considerable)  no 
man  can,  in  any  article,  be  a  heretic,  or  sin  against  his  con* 
science.  For  to  speak  against  the  words  of  Scripture,  is  not 
directly  against  our  conscience,  there  are  many  ways  to  es- 
cape, by  interpretation  or  authority ;  but  to  profess  an  article 
against  our  reason,  is  immediately  against  our  conscience ; 
for  reason  and  conscience  dwell  under  the  same  roof,  and  eat 
the  same  portions  of  meat,  and  drink  the  same  chalice  :  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  superinduced,  but  right  reason  is 
the  eternal  word  of  Ood;  "The  kingdom  of  God,  tliatis 
within  us;"  and  the  best  portions  of  Scripture,  even  the  law 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  in  moral  things  is  the  eternal  law  of 
nature,  is  written  in  our  hearts,  is  reason,  and  that  wisdom 
to  which  we  cannot  choose  but  assent;  and  therefore  in  whatr 
soever  he  goes  against  his  reason,  he  must  needs  go  against 
his  conscience,  because  he  goes  against  that,  by  which  he 
supposes  God  did  intend  to  govern  him,  reason  not  having 
been  placed  in  us  as  a  snare  and  a  temptation,  but  as  a  light 
and  a  star  to  lead  us  by  day  and  night.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
men  maintain  absurd  propositions,  who  will  not  hear  great 
reason  against  them,  but  are  willing  to  take  excuses  and  pre- 
tences for  the  justification  of  them. 

45.  (2.)  This  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  if  God  could  do 
nothing,  but  what  we  can  with  our  reason  comprehend  or 
know  how.  For  God  can  do  every  thing,  but  we  cannot 
understand  every  thing :  and  therefore  infinite  things  there 
are,  or  may  be,  which  our  reason  cannot  master;  they  are 
above  our  understanding,  but  are  to  be  entertained  by  faith. 
It  is  not  to  be  said  or  believed,  that  God  can  do  what  right 
reason  says  cannot  be :  but  it  must  be  said  and  believed  that 
Ood  can  do  those  things,  to  which  our  understanding  cannot, 
by  all  its  powers  ministered  here  below,  attain.    For  since 
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God  is  omnipotent,  unless  we  were  omniscient,  we  ^uld  not 
understand  all  that  he  can  do  ;  but  although  we  know  but 
little,  yet  we  know  some  propositions  which  are  truths  taught 
us  by  God,  and  they  are  the  measures  whereby  we  are  to 
speak  and  believe  concerning  the  works  of  God. 

46.  For  it  is  to  be  considered,  whatsoever  is  above  our  un- 
derstanding, is  not  against  it :  '  supra'  ^nd  '  secundum'  may 
consist  together  in  several  degrees:  thus  we  understand  th^ 
divine  power  of  working  miracles,  and  we  believe  and  know 
God  bath  done  many  :  and  although  we  know  not  how  our 
dead  bones  shall  live  again,  yet  our  reason  tells  us,  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  God  to  effect  it ;  and  therefore  our  faith 
need  not  be  troubled  to  believe  it.  But  if  a  thing  be  against 
our  understanding,  it  is  against  the  work  of  God,  and  against 
a  truth  of  God,  and  therefore  is  no  part,  and  it  can  be  no  ef- 
fect of  the  divine  power :  many  things  in  nature  are  above 
our  understanding,  and  no  wonder  if  many  things  in  grace 
are  so  too ;  "  The  peace  of  God  passeth  all  understanding," 
yet  we  feel  something  of  it,  and  hope  for  more,  and  long  for  all, 
and  believe  what  we  yet  cannot  perceive.  But  I  consider 
further : 

47.  There  are  some  things  in  reason  which  are  certainly 
true,  and  some  things  which  reason  does  infallibly  condemn : 
our  blessed  Saviour's  argument  was  certain,  "  A  spirit  hath 
not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  perceive  me  to  have ;"  therefore  I 
am  no  spirit :  and  St.  John's  argument  was  certain,  *^  That 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  heard  with  our  ears, 
and  which  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word  of  life,  that 
we  preach,"  that  is,  we  are  to  believe  what  we  see  and  hear 
and  feel ;  and  as  this  is  true  in  the  whole  religion,  so  it  is 
true  in  every  article  of  it.  If  right  sense  and  right  reason 
tell  us  clearly,  that  is,  tell  us  so  that  there  is  no  absurdness, 
or  contradiction,  or  unreasonableness,  in  it,  we  are  to  believe 
it,  as  we  are  to  believe  God ;  and  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
should  tell  us  any  thing  against  these  propositions,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  we  would  reject  him.  Now  if  we  inquire  what 
things  are  certainly  true  or  false ;  I  must  answer,  that  in  the 
first  place  I  reckon  prime  principles  and  contradictions :  in 
the  next  place,  those  things  which  are  manifestly  absurd : 
but  if  it  be  asked  further,  which  things  are  manifestly  absurd, 
and  what  it  is  to  be  manifestly  absurd  i  there  can  no  more 
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answer  be  given  to  this,  than  to  him  who  asks.  How  shall  t 
know  whether  I  am  in  light  or  in  darkness  ?  If  therefore  it 
be  possible  for  men  to  dote  in  such  things  as  these,  their 
reason  is  useless  in  its  greatest  force  and  highest  powers : 
it  must  therefore  be  certain,  that  if  the  parts  of  a  contradic* 
tion  or  a  right  reason  be  put  in  bar  against  a  proposition,  it 
must  not  pretend  to  be  an  article  of  faith  ;  and  to  pretend 
God's  omnipotency  against  it,  is  to  pretend  his  power  against 
his  truth.  God  can  deliver  us  from  our  enemies,  when  to 
liuman  reason  it  seems  impossible,  that  is,  when  we  are  des- 
titute of  all  natural  help,  and  proper  causes  and  probabilities 
of  escape,  by  what  we  see  or  feel;  that  is,  when  it  is  impos-* 
Bible  to  men,  it  may  be  possible  with  God ;  but  then  the 
faith  which  believes  that  God  can  do  it,  is  also  very  right  rea- 
son :  and  if  we  hope  he  will  do  it,  there  is  more  than  faith  in 
it,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  beyond  reason,  except  love  also 
be  there. 

48.  The  result  is  this :  (1.)  Our  reason  is  below  many  of 
the  works,  and  below  all  the  power,  of  God,  and  therefore 
cannot  perceive  all  that  God  hath,  or  can,  or  will  do,  no 
more  than  an  owl  can  stare  upon  the  body  of  the  sun,  or  tell 
us  what  strange  things  are  in  that  immense  globe  of  fire. 
But  when  any  thing  that  is  possible,  is  revealed,  reason  can 
consent ;  but  if  reason  cannot  consent  to  it  when  it  is  told  of 
it,  then  it  is  nothing,  it  hath  no  being,  it  hath  no  possibi- 
lity ;  whatsoever  is  in  our  understanding,  is  in  being :  for  that 
which  is  not,  is  not  intelligible ;  and  to  what  reason  cannot 
consent,  in  that  no  being  can  be  supposed. 

49.  (2.)  Not  only  what  is  impossible  to  reason,  is  possible  in 
faith,  but  if  any  thing  be  really  absurd  or  unreasonable,  that 
is,  against  some  truth,  in  which  human  reason  is  really  in- 
structed, that  is  a  sufficient  presumption  against  a  proposi- 
tion, that  it  cannot  be  an  article  of  faith.  For  even  this  very 
thing,  I  mean,  an  avoiding  of  an  absurdity,  or  an  inconve* 
nience,  is  the  only  measure  and  rule  of  interpreting  very 
many  places  of  Scripture.  For  why  does  not  every  Christ- 
ian pull  out  his  right  eye,  or  cut  off  his  hand,  and  leg,  that 
he  might  enter  into  heaven  halt  and  blind  f  why  do  not  we 
believe  that  Christ  is  a  door,  and  a  vine,  and  a  stone,  since 
these  things  are  dogmatically  affirmed  in  Scripture  ?  but  that 
we  expound  scriptures  as  we  confute  them  who  deny  princi- 
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pies,  b]r  declaring  that  such  tenses  or  opinions  introduce 
evil  and  foolish  consequents,  against  some  other  truth  in 
some  £ficulty  or  other  in  which  human  reason  is  rightly 
taught.  Now  the  measure  and  the  limit  of  this,  is  that  very 
thing  which  is  the  reason  of  this,  and  all  the  preceding  dts« 
course, — One  truth  cannot  be  against  another : — if  therefore 
your  opinion  or  interpretation  be  against  a  truth,  it  is  felse, 
and  no  part  of  faith.  A  commandment  cannot  be  against  a 
revelation,  a  privilege  cannot  be  against  a  promise,  a  threaten* 
ing  cannot  mean  against  an  article,  a  right  cannot  be  against 
a  duty ;  for  all  reason,  and  all  right,  and  all  truth,  and  all 
faith,  and  all  commandments,  are  from  God,  and  ilierefore 
partake  of  his  unity  and  his  simplicity. 

50.  (3.)  This  is  to  be  enlarged  with  this  advice,  that  in 
all  questions  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  the  ordinary  way  is 
to  be  presumed  before  the  extraordinary  :  and  if  the  plain 
way  be  possible,  and  reasonable,  and  useful,  and  the  extra* 
ordinary  of  no  other  use,  but  to  make  wonder  and  strange* 
ness  to  the  belief  of  the  understanding,  we  are  to  presume 
for  that,  and  to  let  this  alone,  because  that  hath  the  advantage 
of  reason,  it  being  more  reasonable  that  God  will  keep  the 
methods  of  his  own  creation,  and  bring  us  to  him  by  ways 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  by  which  we  can  better 
understand  our  way  to  him,  than  that  he  will  do  a  miracle 
to  no  purpose,  and  without  necessity  ;  God  never  doing  any 
thing  fof  the  ostentation,  but  very  many  things  for  themani« 
festation,of  his  power :  for  his  wisdom  wd  bis  power  declare 
each  other,  and  in  every  thing  where  he  shews  his  migh- 
tiness, he  also  shews  his  wisdom,  that  is,  he  never  does 
any  thing  without  great  reason.  And  therefore  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  the  holy  sacrament  suffers  an  intolerable  pre- 
jjudioe,  because  it  supposes  daily  heaps  and  conjugations 
of  miracles,  wholly  to  no  purpose ;  sinoe  the  real  body  can 
be  taken  by  them  to  whom  it  does  no  good ;  and  all  the 
good  can  be  conveyed  to  us,  though  the  body  be  only  taken 
in  a  spiritjial  sense ;  all  the  good  being  conveyed  by  moral 
instruments,  and  to  spiritual  eflect ;  and  therefore  the  or- 
dinary way,  and  the  sense  which  the  church  of  England 
gives,  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred,  because  it  supposes  no 
violences  and  effects  of  miracles,  no  cramps  and  convul- 
sions to  reason:  and  a  man  may  receive  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, and  discourse  of  all  its  effects  and  mysteriousoesses. 
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though  he  do  not  talk  like  a  madman,  or  a  man  going 
but  of  his  wits,  and  a  straQger  to  all  the  reason  and  phil«>* 
sophy  of  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  is  remarkable*  diat  there 
18  in  our  faith  no  article,  but  what  is  possible  to  be  effected 
by  the  ordinary  power  of  God ;  that  a  virghi  should  conceiTO 
is  so  possible  to  God's  power,  that  it  is  possible  in  nature, 
say  the  Arabians ;  but  howeTcr,  he  that  made  the  rirgin  o«t 
of  nothing,  can  make  her  produce  something  out  of  some- 
thing :  and  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  is  certainly 
less  than  the  creation,  and  it  is  like  that  which  we  see 
erery  year,  in  the  resurrection  of  plants  and  dead  com,  and 
is  in  many  degrees  imi table  by  art,  which  can  out  of  ashes 
raise  a  flower.  And  for  all  the  articles  of  our  creed,  they 
are  so  far  from  being  miraculous  and  strange  to  reason, 
that  the  greatest  wonder  is,  that  our  belief  is  so  simple  and 
facile,  and  that  we  shall  receive  so  great  and  prodigious 
events  hereafter,  by  instruments  so  fitted  to  the  weakest  ca- 
pacities of  men  here  below.  Indeed,  some  men  have  so 
scorned  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  that  because  they 
thought  it  honourable  to  have  every  thing  strange  and  unm- 
telligible,  they  have  put  in  devices  and  dreamsof  miracle  of 
their  own,  and  have  so  explicated  them,  that  as  without  many 
miracles  they  could  not  be  verified,  so  without  one,  they  can 
hardly  be  understood.  That  which  is  easy  to  reason,  and 
most  intelligible,  is  more  like  the  plainness,  and  truth,  and 
innocence,  and  wisdom,  of  the  Gospel,  than  that  which  is 
bones  to  philosophy,  and  iron  to  the  teeth  of  babes. 

51.  But  this  is  to  be  practised  with  caution;  for  every 
^man's  reason  is  not  right,  and  every  man's  reason  is  not 
1  to  be  trusted :  and  therefore, 

.  (4.)  As  absurd  foolish  things  are  not  to  be  obtruded,  under 
i  'ftc(.^pretence  of  being  mysteries,  so  neither  must  mistaken 
ph^psophy,  and  false  notices  of  things,  be  pretended  for  rea- 
son.   There  are  mistakes  on  all  hands,  some  Christians  ez- 
plica^^their  mysteries,  and  mince  them  into  so  many  mi- 
nutes and  niceties,  and  speak  of  them  more  than  they  are 
taught,  iiiore   than  is  said  in  the  Scriptures,  or  the  first 
'Creeds,  tkat  the  article, — which  in  its  own  simplicity  was  in- 
deed mysterious,  and  not  to  be  comprehended  by  our  dark 
and  less  instructed  reason,  but  yet  was  not  impossible  to  be 
Jt^^ieved, — is  made  impossible  to  be  understood  by  theappend- 
ages^  ;and  exposed   to  soorn  and  violences  by  heretics  and 
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misbelievers :  so  is  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
mysterious  Trinity,  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment. For  so  long  as  the  mysteries  are  signified  in  simple, 
wise,  and  general  terms,  reason  can  espy  no  particular  im- 
possibilities in  them :  but  when  men  will  explicate  what 
they  cannot  understand,  and  intricate  what  they  pretend  to 
explicate,  and  superinduce  new  clauses  to  the  article,  and 
by  entering  within  the  cloud,  do  less  see  the  light, — they  find 
reason  amazed,  where  she  could  easily  have  submitted,  and 
clouds  brought  upon  the  main  article,  and  many  times  the 
body  itself  is  supposed  to  be  a  phantasm,  because  of  its  tin- 
sel and  fairy  dressing:  and  on  the  other  side,  he  that  would 
examine  an  article  of  faith,  by  a  proposition  in  philosophy, 
must  be  careful  that  his  philosophy  be  as  right  as  he  pre-, 
tends.  For  as  it  will  be  hard  to  expect,  that  right  reason 
should  submit  to  a  false  article,  upon  pretence  it  is  revealed, 
so  it  will  be  as  hard  to  distrust  an  article,  because  it  is 
against  a  false  proposition,  which  I  was  taught  in  those 
schools  of  learning,  who  speak  things  by  custom,  or  by 
chance,  or  because  they  are  taught,  and  because  they  are 
not 'suffered  to  be  examined.  Whoever  offers  at  a  re- 
proof of  reason,  must  be  sure  that  he  is  right  in  the  article, 
and  that  must  be  upon  the  strength  of  stronger  reason; 
and  he  that  offers  by  reason  to  reprove  a  pretended  article, 
must  be  sure  his  reason  must  be  greater  than  the  reverence 
of  that  pretension. 

62,  And  therefore  Holy  Scriptures  command  us  in  those 
cases  to  such  purposes,  as  not  only  teach  us  what  to  do  in  it, 
but  also  confirm  the  main  inquiry ;  for  therefore  we  are  com-^ 
manded  to  ^^  try  all  things :"  suppose  that  be  meant  that  we 
try  them  by  Scriptures;  how  cto  we  so  try  them,  but  by 
comparing  line  with  line,  by  considering  the  consequents  of 
every  pretencoi  the  analogy  of  faith,  the  measures  of  justice/ 
the  laws  of  nature,  essential  right,  and  prime  principles  ? 
And  all  this  is  nothing  but  by  making  our  feith  tiie  limit  of 
our  reason,  in  matters  of  duty  to  God ;  and  reason  the  mi- 
nister of  faith,  and. things  that  concern  our  duty.  The  same 
is  intenc|ed  by  those  o^er  words  of  another  apostle,  "  Be- 
loved, believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  if  the  spirits  be  of 
Ood ;"  how  can  this  be  tried  i  By  Scripture  ?  Yea ;  but  bow 
if  the  (question  be  of  the.  sen^e  of  Scripture,  as  it  is  gene- 
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rally  at  this  day  f  Then  it  must  be  tried  by  something  ex- 
trinsical to  the  question,  and  whatsoever  yoa  can  cM  to 
judgment,  reason  mast  still  be  your  solicitor  and  your  ad- 
vocate and  your  judge ;  only  reason  is  not  always  the  law, 
sometimes  it  is,  for  so  our  blessed  Saviour  was  pleased  to 
say,  '*  Why  of  yourselves  do  you  not  judge  that  which  is  rea- 
sonable ^?*'  For  so  Sdeaiov  there  is  used,'  that  which  is  fitting 
and  consonant  to  reason ;'  and  in  proportion  to  this  it  was, 
that  so  much  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  clothed  with  pa- 
rables, as  if  the  theorems  and  propositions  themselves  were 
clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  conversed  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  to  whom  reason  is  the  law  and  the  rule,  the 
guide  and  the  judge,  the  measure  of  good  and  evil  for  this 
life,  and  for  that  which  is  to  come*  The  consequent  is  this : 

63.  He  that  says  thus, '  This  doctrine  is  against  the  word 
of  God,  and  therefore  it  is  absurd  and  against  reason,*  may, 
as  it  falls  out,  say  true ;  but  his  proposition  will  be  of  no 
use,  because  reason  is  before  revelation,  and  that  tliis  is  re- 
vealed by  God,  must  be  proved  by  reason.    But, 

54.  He  that  says,  *  This  is  absurd,  or  this  is  against  rea- 
son, therefore  this  is  against  the  word  of  God,'  if  he  says 
true  in  the  antecedent,  says  true  in  the  consequent,  and  the 
argument  is  useful  in  the  whole,  it  being  the  best  way  to  in- 
terpret difficult  scriptures,  and  to  establish  right  senses, 
and  to  confute  confident  heresies.  For  when  both  sides 
agree  that  these  are  the  words  of  God,  and  the  question  of 
iaith  is  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  words,  nothing  is  an 
article  of  faith',  or  a  part  of  the  religion,  but  what  can  be 
proved  by  reasons  to  be  the  sense  and  intentions  of  God. 
Reason  is  ner&t  to  be  pretended  against  the  clear  soiae  of 
Scripture,  because  by  reason  it  is  that  we  came  to  perceive 
that  to  be  the  clear  sense  of  Scripture*  And  against  reason, 
reason  cannot  be  pretended ;  but  against  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture produced  in  a  questicm,  there  may  be  great  oaose  to 
bring  reason ;  for  nothing  seems  plainer  than  those  words  of 
8t.  James, ''  Above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not  at  aU ;'' 
and  yet  reason  interposes  and  tells  us,  that  plain  words 
must  not  be  understood  against  |dain  reason  and  plain  ne- 
cessity :  for  if  oaths  before  magistrates  were  not  permitted 
and  allowed,  it  were  necessary  to  examine  all  men.  by  ior- 

'  Lake,  lii.  57. 
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Cure ;  and  yet  neither  so  could  they  so  well  be  secured  of 
truth  as  they  can  by  swearing.  What  is  more  plain  than  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  *  ?  NEKpctKrars  ra  fdkri  vfiSJv,  ra  hri  tiJc  y^c^ 
"  Mortify  (or  kill)  your  members,  that  are  upon  the  earth ;" 
and  yet  reason  tells  us,  that  we  must  not  hurt  or  destroy 
one  limb  ;  and  wherever  the  effect  would  be  intolerable,  there 
the  sense  is  still  unreasonable ;  and  therefore  not  a  part  of 
faith,  so  long  as  it  is  an  enemy  to  reason,  which  is  the 
dder  sister,  and  the  guide  and  guanlian  of  the  younger. 

66.  For  as  when  the  tables  of  the  law  were  broken  by 
M6ses,  Ood  would  make  no  new  ones,  but  bade  Moses  pro- 
vide some  stones  of  his  own,  and  he  would  write  them  over : 
so  it  is  in  our  religion ; — when  Ood  with  the  finger  of  his  Spi- 
rit writes  the  religion  and  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
writes  them  in  the  tables  of  our  reason,  that  is,  ^*  in  the  ta- 
bles of  our  hearts." — 'Homo  cordatus,*  'a  wise,  rational 
man/  sober,  and  humble^  and  discursive,  hath  the  best  faith: 
but  the  jroiroc  (as  St.  Paul  calls  them)  "  the  unreasonable," 
they  are  such  who  "have  no  faith  S**  for  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  called  by  St.  Paul  \frfuefi  Xatptta,  "  a  reasonable  wor- 
ship;*' and  the  word  of  God  is  called  by  St.  Peter  ^  yoXa 
Xoyucov  aSoXoi^,  ''the  reasonable  and  uncrafty  milk;"  it  is 
full  of  reason,  but  it  hath  no  tricks,  it  is  rational,  but  not 
crafty,  it  is  wise  and  holy :  and  he  that  pretends  there  are 
some  things  in  our  religion,  which  right  reason  cannot  di- 
gest and  admit,  makes  it  impossible  to  reduce  atheists,  or 
to  convert  Jews  and  heathens.  But  if  reason  invites  them  in^ 
reason  can  entertain  thetn  all  the  day. 

And  now  to  the  arguments  brought  against  the  use  of 
reason ;  the  answers  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the  pre- 
mises : 

66.  To  the  first  I  answer,  that  reason  is  the  eye  of  the 
Boul  in  all  things,  natural,  moral,  and  religious  ;  and  faith  is 
the  light  of  that  eye,  in  things  pertaining  to  God ;  for  it  is 
true,  that  natural  reason  cannot  teach  us  the  things  of  Gk>d; 
that  is,  reason  instructed  only  by  this  world,  which  St.  Paul 
calls  "  the  natural  man," — cannot  discern  the  things  of  th^ 
Spirit,  for  they  are  "  spiritually  discerned  :**  that  is,  that 
they  are  taught  and  perceived  by  the  aids  of  God's  Spirit, 
by  revelation  and  divine  assistances  and  grace  :  but  though 

I  Coloss.  iii.  5.  *>  S  Thesn.  iii.  3.  •  1  Pet.  ii.  f. 
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natural  reason  cannot,  yet  it  is  false  to  say  that  reason  can- 
not ;  for  reason  illuminated  can  perceive  the  things  of  God ; 
that  is,  when  reason  is  taught  in  that  faculty,  under  that 
master,  and  by  those  rules  which  are  proper  for  spiritual 
things,  then  reason  can  do  all  its  intentions. 

57.  To  the  second  I  answer^  that  therefore  humility  and 
piety  are  the  best  dispositions,  to  the  understanding  the  se- 
crets of  the  Gospel. 

(L)  Because  these  do  remove  those  prejudices  and  ob- 
structions which  are  bars  and  fetters  to  reason  ;  and  the 
humble  man  does  best  understand,  because  the  proud  man 
will  not  inquire,  or  he  will  not  labour,  or  he  will  not  under- 
stand any  proposition  that  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to 
lay  aside  his  employment  or  his  vanity,  his  interest  or  his 
vice, 

(2.)  These  are  indeed  excellent  dispositions  to  understand* 
ing,  the  best  moral  instruments,  but  not  the  best  natural : 
if  you  are  to  dispute  against  a  heathen,  a  good  reason  will 
sooner  convince  him  than  an  humble  thought ;  if  you  be  to 
convert  a  Jew,  an  argument  from  the  old  prophets  is  better 
to  him  than  three  or  four  acts  of  a  gracious  comportment. 

(3.)  Sometimesby  way  of  blessing  and  reward,  God  gives 
understanding  to  good  persons,  which  to  the  evil  he  denies; 
but  this  which  effects  any  thing  by  way  of  divine  blessing, 
is  not  to  be  supposed  the  best  natural  instrument.  Thus 
the  divines  say,  that  the  fire  of  hell  shall  torment  souls, ''  tan- 
quam  instrumentum  divines  voluntatis,"  as  the  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  a  voluntary  and  almighty  agent,  but  not  as 
a  thing  apportioned  properly  to  such  an  event, — for  the  worm 
of  conscience  is  more  apt  to  that  purpose* 

(4.)  And  when  we  compare  man  with  man,  so  it  is  true  that 
the  pious  man  should  be  sooner  instructed  than  the  impious, 
*  ceteris  paribus ;'  but  if  we  compare  discourse  and  piety.  Tea- 
son  and  humility,  they  excel  each  other  in  their  several  kinds, 
as  wool  is  better  than  a  diamond,  and  yet  adiamond  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  a  bag  of  wool ;  they  operate  to  the  same  pur- 
pose of  understanding  in  several  manners:  and  whereas  it  is 
said  in  the  argument,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  was 
foolishness  to  the  Greeks,"  it  is  true,  bat  nothing  to  the 
present  question.  For  therefore  it  was  foolishness  to  them, 
because  they  had  not  been  taught  in  the  secrets  of  God,  they 
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were  not  instructed  how  God  would,  by  a  way  so  contrary  to 
flesh  and  blood,  cause  the  spirits  of  just  men  to  be  made 
perfect.  And  they  who  were  wise  by  Plato's  philosophy, 
and 'only  well  skilled  in  Aristotle,  could  do  nothing  in  the 
schools  of  Jesus,  because  they  were  not  instructed  in  those 
truths  by  which  such  proceedings  were  to  be  measured ;  but 
still,  reason  is  the  great  wheel,  though  according  as  the  mo- 
tion was  intended,  new  weights  must  be  proportioned  ac- 
cordingly. 

58.  The  third  objection  presses  upon  the  point  of  duty, 
and '  because  the  Scripture  requires  obedience  of  understand- 
ing, and  submitting  our  most  imperious  faculties,  therefore 
reason  is  to  be  excluded :'  to  this  I  answer,  that  we  must 
submit  our  understanding  to  God,  is  very  true,  but  that  is 
only  when  God  speaks.  But  because  we  heard  him  not,  and 
are  only  told  that  God  did  speak,  our  reason  must  examine 
whether  it  be  fit  to  believe  them  that  tell  us  so  ;  for  some 
men  have  spoken  falsely,  and  we  have  great  reason  to  believe 
God,  when  all  the  reason  in  the  world  commands  us  to  sus- 
pect the  offerings  of  some  men  ;  and  although  we  ought,  for 
the  greatest  reasons,  submit  to  God,  yet  we  must  judge  and 
discern  the  sayings  of  God,  from  the  pretences  of  men ;  and 
how  that  can  be  done  without  using  our  reason  in  the  in- 
quiries of  religion,  is  not  yet  discovered;  but  for  the  obedience> 
of  understandings  it  consists  in  these  particulars: 

The  Particulars  in  which  Obedience  of  Understanding  consists* 

59.  (1.)  That  we  submit  to  God  only  and  not  to  man ; 
that  is,  to  God  wherever  it  appears  reasonable  to  be  believed 
that  he  hath  spoken, — ^but  never  to  man,  unless  he  hath  autho- 
rity from  reason  or  religion  to  command  our  conformity. 

60.  (2.)  That  those  things  which,  by  the  abuse  and  pre- 
tence of  reason,  are  passed  into  a  fictitious  and  usurped  au- 
thority, make  no  part  of  our  religion ;  for  because  we  are 
commanded  to  submit  our  understanding  to  God,  therefore 
we  must ''  call  no  man  master  upon  earth  ;'*  therefore  it  is 
certain  that  we  must  not  believe  the  reports  or  opinions  of 
men  against  a  revelation  of  God.  He  that  communicates  with 
holy  bread  only,  and  gives  not  the  ,chalice  to  .all  God's  peo- 
ple that  require  the  holy  communion,  does  openly  adhere  to 
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a  fond  custom  and  authority  of  abused  men.  and  leaves  the 
express^  clearest,  undeniable  institution  of  God. 

61.  (3.)  When  reason  and  revelation  seem  to  disagree, 
let  us  so  order  ourselves^  that  so  long  as  we  believe  this  to 
be  a  revelation^  no  pretence  or  reason  may  change  our  be- 
lief from  it :  if  right  or  sufficient  reason  can  persuade  us 
that  this  is  not  a  revelation, — well  and  good ;  but  if  reason 
leaves  us  in  the  actual  persuasion  that  it  is  so,  we  must  force 
our  reason  to  comply  with  this,  since  no  reason  does  force 
us  to  quit  this  wholly ;  and  if  we  cannot  quit  our  reason  or 
satisfy  it,  let  us  carry  ourselves  with  modesty,  and  confess 
the  revelation,  though  with  profession  of  our  ignorance  and 
unskil  fulness  to  reconcile  the  two  litigants. 

62.  (4.)  That  whatsoever  is  clearly  and  plainly  told  us, 
we  obey  it,  and  rest  in  it,  and  not  measure  it  by  the  rules  of 
folly  and  weak  philosophy,  or  the  sayings  of  men,  in  which 
error  may  be  ingredient ;  but  when  things  are  unequal,  that 
is,  when  we  can  doubt  concerning  our  reason,  and  cannot 
doubt  concerning  the  revelation,  we  make  no  question,  but 
prefer  this  before  that. 

63.  (5.)  That  in  particular  inquiries,  we  so  order  ourselves 
as  to  make  this  the  general  measure^  that  we  never  do  vio« 
lence  to  the  word  of  God,  or  suspect  that,  but  resolve  rather 
to  call  ourselves  liars,  than  that  religion  should  receive  detri- 
ment ;  and  rather  quit  our  arguments  than  hazard  an  article; 
that  is,  that  when  all  things  are  equal,  we  rather  prefer  the 
pretence  of  revelation,  than  the  pretences  of  reason,  for  the 
reverence  of  that  and  the  suspicion  of  this.  Beyond  this  we 
can  do  no  more. 

64.  To  the  fourth  I  answer,  that  it  is  true,  reason  is  falli- 
ble ;  or  rather  to  speak  properly,  ratiocination,  or  the  using 
of  reason,  is  subject  to  abuse  and  deception ;  for  reason  itself 
is  not  fallible ;  but  if  reason,  that  is,  reasonings,  be  fallible, 
so  are  the  pretences  of  revelation  subject  to  ^buse ;  and  what 
are  we  now  the  nearer  i  Some  reasons  are  but  probable,  and 
some  are  certain  and  confessed,  and  so  it  is  in  the  sense  of 
scriptures,  some  are  plain  and  need  no  interpreter,  no  dis- 
course, no  art,  no  reasonings,  to  draw  out  their  sense ;  but 
many  are  intricate  and  obscure,  secret  and  mysterious ;  and 
to  use  a  fallible  reasoning  to  draw  out  sm  obscure  and  un- 
certain sense  of  Scripture,  is  sometimes  the  best  way  we 
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hwe,  and  then  we  must  make  the  best  of  it  we  can  :  but  the 
use  of  reasoning  is  not  only  to  find  ont  truth  the  best  we  can, 
bttt  sometimes  we  are  as  sure  of  it»  as  of  light ;  bat  then  and 
always  our  reason  (such  as  it  is)  must  lead  us  into  such  pro- 
portions of  faith  as  they  can  :  according  as  our  reason  or  mo- 
tives are,  so  ordinarily  is  the  degree  of  our  faith. 

65.  To  the  fifth  I  need  give  no  other  answer  but  this, 
that  it  confesses  the  main  question;  for  if  this  be  the  greatest 
reason  in  the  world,  ^  Gk>d  hath  said  it,  therefore  it  is  true,'  it 
follows,  that  all  our  faith  relies  upon  this  one  reason;  but  be« 
cause  this  reason  is  of  no  use  to  us  till  the  minor  proposition 
be  reproved,  and  that  it  appear  that  God  hath  said  it,  and 
that  in  the  inquiry  after  that,  we  are  to  use  all  our  reason ; — 
the  ccmsequent  is,  that  in  the  first  and  last,  reason  lends  legs 
to  faith, — and  nothing  can  be  wisely  believed,  but  what  can,  by 
some  rational  inducement,  be  proved.  As  for  the  last  propo- 
sition in  the  objection, '  This  is  against  Scripture,  therefore  it 
is  absurd  and  unreasonable,'  I  have  already  made  it  appear  to 
be  an  imprudent  and  useless  affirmative. 

66.  The  sixth  objection  complains  of  them  that  by  weak 
reasonings  lose  their  religion, — ^but  this  is  nothing  against 
right  reasoning :  for  because  mountebanks  and  old  women 
kill  men  by  vile  physic,  therefore  is  it  true,  that  the  wise  dis- 
courses of  physicians  cannot  minister  to  health  ?  Half-witted 
people  tsik  against  God,  and  make  objections  against  reli- 
gion, iMid  themselves  have  not  wit  or  will  enough  to  answer 
them,-— and  they  intending  to  make  reason  to  be  the  positive 
and  affirmative  measure  of  religion,  are  wholly  mistaken, 
and  abuse  themselves  and  others.  2.  We  are  not  to  exact 
every  thing  in  religion  according  to  our  weak  reasonings ; 
tmt  whatsoever  is  certain  in  reason,  religion  cannot  contra- 
dict tioAt ;  but  what  is  uncertain  or  imperfect,  religion  often- 
times does  instruct  and  amend  it.  But  there  are  many  mys- 
teries of  religion  contrary  to  reason,  corrupted  with  evil 
■manners ;  and  many  are  contrary  to  reason,  corrupted  with 
•fidse  propositions ;  now  these  men  make  objections,  which 
upon  their  own  principles  they  can  never  answer :  but  that 
vi^ich  seems  impossible  to  vicions  persons,  is  reason  to  good 
men  ;  and  that  which  children  and  fools  cannot  answer, 
amongst  wise  men  hath  no  difficulty ;  and  '  the  ignorant, 
and  the  unstable,  wrest  some  scriptuies  to  their  own  damna- 
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tioD :'  but  concerning  the  new  atheists  that  pretend  to  wit,  it 
is  not  their  reason,  bat  their  want  of  reason,  that  makes  them 
snob;  for  if  either  they  had  more  learning,  or  did  believe  them- 
selves to  have  less,  they  could  never  be  atheists. 

67.  To  the  last  I  answer,  (1.)  that  it  is  reason  we  shonld 
hear  reason  wherever  we  find  it,  if  there  be  no  greater  evil 
brought  by  the  teacher  than  he  can  bring  good ;  bot  if  a 
heretic  preaches  good  things,  it  is  not  always  lawful  to  bear 
them,  unless  when  we  are  out  of  danger  of  his  abuses  also. 
And  thus  truth  from  the  devil  may  be  heard,  if  we  were  oat 
of  his  danger;  but  because  he  tells  truth  to  evil  purposes, 
and  makes  wise  sayings  to  become  craft,  it  is  not  safe  to 
hear  him.  (2.)  But  besides  this,  although  it  is  lawful  to  be- 
lieve a  truth  which  the  devil  tells  us,  yet  it  is  not  lawful  to 
go  to  school  to  the  devil,  or  to  make  inquiries  of  him ;  because 
he  that  does  so,  makes  him  his  master,  and  gives  something 
of  God's  portion  to  God's  enemy.  As  for  judicial  astrology 
and  genethliacal  predictions,  for  my  part  I  therefore  reprove 
them,  not  because  their  reason  is  against  religion,  for  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  ;  but  because  I  think  they  have  not  rea- 
son enough  in  what  they  say ;  they  go  upon  weak  principled 
which  they  cannot  prove  ;  they  reduce  them  to  practice  by 
impossible  mediums;  they  draw  conclusions  with  artless 
and  unskilful  heads ;  they  argue  about  things  with  which 
they  have  little  conversation ;  they  cannot  make  sciefttificai 
progress  in  their  profession,  but  out  of  greediness  to  do 
something ;  they  usually,  at  least  are  justly  suspected  to, 
take  in  auxiliaries  from  the  spirits  of  darkness ;  they  have 
always  spoken  uncertainly,  and  most  part  falsely  ;  mi  have 
always  lived  scandalously  in  their  profession  :  they  have  by 
all  religions  been  cried  down,  trusted  by  none  but  fools,  and 
superstitious  people ;  and  therefore,  although  the  art  mhy  be 
very  lawful,  if  the  stars  were  upon  the  earth,  or  the  men 
were  in  heaven,  if  they  had  skill  in  what  they  profess,  and 
reason  in  all  their  pretences,  and  after  all  that  dieir  princi- 
ples were  certain,  and  that  the  stars  did  really  signify  fu- 
ture events,  and  that  those  events  were  not  overruled  by 
every  thing  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  by  God,  and  by  our  owll 
will  and  wisdom,*^yet  because  here  is  so  little  reason,  and 
lt«s  certainty,  and  nothing  but  confidence  and  illusion, 
theiefore  it  is  that  religion  permits  them  not ;  and  it  is  not 
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tie  reason  in  this  art,  that  is  against  religion,  but  the  folly 
or  the  knavery  of  it,  and  the  dangerous  and  horrid  conse* 
^uents;  which  they  feel,  that  run  a  whoring  after  such  idolft^f 
imagination. 


RULE  IV. 

A  Judgment  of  Nature^  or  Inclination,  is  not  sufficient  to 

make  a  sure  Conscience. 

1.  Because  this  rule  is  of  good  use,  not  ortly  for  making 
judgment  concerning  the  states  of  some  men,  but  also  in  of- 
der  to  many  practices,  it  will  not  be  lost  labour  to  consider 
that  there  are  three  degrees  of  practical  judgment. 

2.  The  first  is  called  an  inclination,  or  the  first  natural 
consonancy  between  the  faculty  or  disposition  of  man,  and 
some  certain  actions.  All  men  are  naturally  pitiful,  in  some  de- 
gree, unless  their  nature  be  lame  and  imperfect:  as  we  say,  all 
men  naturally  can  see, — and  it  is  true,  if  they  have  good  eyes^ 
80  all  men  naturally  are  pitiful,  unless  they  have  no  bowels  : 
but  some  more,  some  less.  And  therefore  there  is  in  their  na« 

• 

tures  a  conveniency,  or  agreeing  between  their  dispositions 
and  acts  of  charity.  L  In  the  lowest  sort  there  is  an  apt- 
ness to  it.  2.  In  the  sweeter  and  better  natures  there  is  a 
virtual  charity.  3.  But  in  those  that  consider  and  choose, 
and  observe  the  commandment,  or  the  proportions  of  right 
reason,  there  is  in  these  only  a  formal,  deliberative,  com- 
pound, or  practical  judgment. 

3.  Now  concerning  the  first  sort,  that  is,  the  natural  dis- 
I)osition  or  first  propensity,  it  is  but  a  remote  disposition  to- 
wards a  right  conscience  and  a  practical  judgment;  because 
it  may  be  rescinded,  or  diverted  by  a  thousand  accidents^ 
and  is  nothing  else  but  a  relic  of  the  shipwreck  which  Adam 
and  all  the  world  have  made,  and  may  pass  into  nothing  as 
suddenly  as  it  came.  He  that  sees  two  cocks  fight,  though 
be  have  no  interest  in  either,  will  assist  one  of  them  iat  least 
bj  an  ineffective  pity  and  desire :  but  this  passes  no  further 
tban  to  natural  effects,  or  the  changes  or  affections  of  a  load- 
stone ;  it  may  produce  something  in  nature,  but  nothing  iii 
inanners.  ■'      ' 
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4*  CoBCQiniDg  th«  •econd»  that  is.  a  virtual  judgmenC* 
that  IB  a  natural  inclination  passing  forth  into  habit  or  cus^ 
l0ia#  Ud  delight  in  the  acttom  of  soma  virtues  i  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  one  part  of  the  grace  of  God»  and  a  more  promoted 
and  immediate  disposition  to  the  virtue  of  its  kind  than  the 
former.  Some  men  are  naturally  very  merciful,  and  some 
are  abstemious,  and  some  are  continent :  and  these  in  the 
course  of  their  life  take  in  every  argument  and  accidental 
motive,  and  the  disposition  swells^  and  the  nature  is  confirm- 
ed. But  still  it  is  but  nature.  The  man.  it  may  be.  is  chaste, 
because  he  hates  the  immodesty  of  those  addresses  which 
prepare  to  uncleanness ;  or  he  loves  his  quiet,  or  feara  the 
aooidents  of  his  enemy-crime  {  or  there  was  a  terror  infused 
into  him  by  the  sight  of  a  sad  spectacle,  the  evil  reward  of  aa 
adulterous .  person : 

qaoidafll  oimbot  dviB  mnfHIt  iofrat. — (iar.  x  Si 7.) 

Concerning  this  kind  of  virtual  judgpment,  or  confirmed  na« 
ture,  I  have  two  things  to  say : 

6.  (1.)  That  this  virtual  judgment  can  produce  love  or 
hatred  to  certain  objects,  ineffective  complacences  or  dis- 
relishes respectively,  proper  antipathies  and  aversations  from 
a  whole  kind  of  objects  ;  such  as  was  that  hatred  that  Ta- 
merlane had  to  ZercoUj  or  some  men  to  cats.  And  thus  much 
we  cannot  deny  to  be  produced  by  the  operation  and  simple 
apprehension  of  our  senses  by  pictures  and  all  impressions 
of  fancy :  "  Cum  opinaraur  difficile  aliquid  aut  terribile,  sta- 
tim  compatimur :  secundum  imaginem  autem  similiter  nos 
habemus.**  We  find  effects  and  impresses  according  to  the 
very  images  of  things  we  see,  aind  by  their  prime  apprehen* 
sions :  and  therefore  much  rather  may  these  '  actus  imperati,' 
or  more  natural  and  proper  effects  and  affections  of  will  be 
entertained  or  produced  respectively.  Men  at  first  sight  fall 
in  love  with  women,  and  that  against  their  reason,  and  reso- 
lution, and  counsel,  and  interest,  and  they  cannot  help  it; 
and  so  they  may  do  with  some  actions  of  virtue.  And  as  in 
the  first  case  they  are  rather  miserable  than  vicious ;  so  in 
this  they  are.  rather  fortunate  than  virtuous  :  and  they  may 
be  commended,  as  we  praise  a  fair  face,  or  a  strong  arm,  an 
luetic  health,  or  a  good  constitution ;  and  it  is  indeed  a 
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^rety  gMd  dispofiition  and  a  facilitation  of  a  yirtoooB  ohoice. 
But, 

6.  (2.)  This  Ttrtoal  jodgmeiit,  which  ia  nothing  but  na«* 
ture  confljmed  by  accidenta,  is  not  a  state  of  good  by  which 
a  man  is  acceptable  to  God.  Neither  is  it  a  sufficient  princsi- 
ple  of  a  good  lifoi  nor  indeed  of  the  actions  of  its  own  kind* 
Not  of  good  life,  because  it  may  be  in  a  single  instance* 
and  it  can  never  be  in  all.  The  man  that  is  good-natured,  that 
is  natarally  meek  and  loving,  goes  the  furthest  upon  this  ac«> 
count;  but  without  the  conjunction  of  other  virtues,  it  is  a 
great  way  off  from  that  good  state,  whidker  naturally  it  can 
but  tend  and  incline:  and  we  see  some  good  things  are  made 
to  serve  some  e?il ;  and  by  temperance,  and  a  moderate  diel^ 
some  preserve  their  health,  that  they  may  not  preserve  thatr 
chastity :  and  they  may  be  habitually  proud,  because  they 
are  naturally  chaste :  and  then  this  chastity  is  no  virtue,  but 
a  disposition  and  an  aptness  only.    In  this  sense  that  of  St. 
James  may  be  affirmed,  **  He  that  offends  in  one,  is  guilty  of 
all  ;*^  that  is,  if  his  inclinations,  and  his  accidentally-acquired 
habits,  be  such  as  to  admit  a  mixture,  they  are  not  genuine 
and  gracious :  such  are  these  that  are  the  effects  of  a  nature 
fitted  towards  a  particular  virtue.     It  must  be  a  higher  prin- 
ciple that  makes  an  entire  piety ;  nature  and  the  habits  grow- 
ing upon  her  stock,  cannot  do  it.  Alexander  was  a  continent 
prince,  and  the  captive  beauties  of  Persia  were  secured  by  it 
in  their  honours ;  but  by  rage  he  destroyed  his  friendj  and 
by  drunkenness  he  destroyed  himself. 

But  neither  is  this  virtual  judgment  a  sufficient  prin- 
ciple of  the  actions  of  its  own  kind ;  for  this  natural  strength 
ia  nothing  but  an  uneasiness  and  unaptness  to  suffer  by  qkhot 
ason  temptations ;  but  place  the  man  where  he  can  be  tempt- 
ed,  and  this  good  disposition  secures  him  not,  because  tharf 
asay  be  something  in  nature  bigger  than  it. 

7.  It  ronains  then,  that  to  the  constitation  of  a  right  aod 
sure  conscience,  there  is  required  a  formal  judgment,  that  ta^ 
•  deliberation  of  the  understanding,  and  a  choice  of  the  will, 
tibat  bebg  instructed,  and  this  inclined  by  the  grape  of  God ; 
'^l^toque  laudabilior  munificentia  nostra  fore  videbatui^ 
^vod  ad  iMam  non  impetn  quodam,  sed  consilio  trabebaniur/' 
miA  Secundus  ^ :  then  it  is  right  and  good,  then  when  it  is  not 
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.Tiolent,  necessary,  or  natural^  but  when  it  is  chosen.  This 
makes  a  right  and  sure  conscience,  because  the  grace  of  God 
4iath  a  universal  influence  into  all  the  course^  of  our  actions. 
.^'For  he  that  said.  Do  not  kill,  said  also.  Do  not  steal :"  and 
if  he  obeys  in  one  instance,  for  that  reason  must  obey  in  all« 
or  be  condemned  by  himself,  and  then  the  conscience  is  right 
;in  the  principle  and  fountain,  though  defiled  in  the  issue  and 
emanation.  For  he  that  is  condemned  by  his  own  conscience, 
hath  the  law  written  and  the  characters  still  fair>  legible,  and 
read ;  but  then  the  fault  is  in  something  else ;  the  will  is 
corrupted.    The  sum  is  this : 

8.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  conscience  be  taught  by  na* 
iure,  but  it  must  be  taught  by  God,  conducted  by  reason, 
made  operative  by  discourse,  assisted  by  choice,  instructed 
by  laws  and  sober  principles ;  and  then  it  is  right,  and  it 
may  be  sure. 


RULE  V. 

When  txco  Motives  concur  to  the  Determination  of  an  Action^ 
whereof  one  is  virtuous^  and  the  other  secular,  a  right  Con- 
science is  not  prejudiced  by  that  Mixture, 

1.  He  that  fasts  to  punish  himself  for  his  sins,  and  at  the 
same  time  intends  his  health,  though  it  will  be  very  often 
impossible  for  him  to  tell  himself  which  was  the  final  and 
prevailing  motive  and  ingredient  into  the  persuasion,  yet  it 
IS  no  detriment  to  bis  conscience ;  the  religious  motive  alone 
did  suffice  to  make  it  to  be  an  act  of  a  good  conscience ;  and 
if  the  mixture  of  the  other  could  change  this,  it  could  not  be 
lawful  to  use,  or  in  any  degree  to  be  persuaded  by,  the  pro* 
mises  of  those  temporal  blessings  which  are  recorded  in  both 
Testaments,  and  to  which  there  is  a  natural  desire,  and  pro- 
per inclination.  But  this  also  is  with  some  difference. 
(  2.  If  the  secular  ingredient  be  the  stronger^  it  is  ia  the 
(^ame  degree  as  it  prevails  over  the  virtuous  or  religion^  a 
diminution  of  the  worthiness  of  the  action ;  but  if  it  be  a 
secular  blessing  under  a  promise,  it  does  not  alter  the  whole 
kind  of  the  action. .  The  reason  is  this :  Because  whatever 
God  hath  promised,  is.  therefore  desirable  .and  good,  because 
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iie  hath  promised  it,  or  he  hath  promised  it  because  it  is  of 
itself  good,  and  useful  to  us ;  and  therefore  whatever  we  may 
innocently  desire>  we  may  innocently  intend :  but  if  it  be 
mingled  with  a  religious  and  spiritual  interest,  it  ought  not 
to  sit  down  in  the  highest  place,  because  a  more  worthy  ift 
there  present,  lest  we  be  found  to  be  passionate  for  the  things 
of  this  life,  and  indifferent  for  God  and  for  religion. 

3.  If  the  secular  or  temporal  ingredient  be  not  under  a 
promise,  and  yet  be  the  prime  and  chief  motive,  the  whole 
case  is  altered  :  the  conscience  is  not  right,  it  is  natural  ia*> 
clioationy  not  conscience*  it  is  sense  or  interest,  not  duty. 
He  that  gives  alms  with  a  purpose  to  please  his  prince,  who 
is  charitable  and  religious,  although  his  purpose  be  innocent^ 
yet  because  it  is  an  end  which  God  hath  not  encouraged  by 
propounding  it  as  a  reward  of  charity,  the  whole  deliberation 
is  turned  to  be  a  secular  action,  and  passes  without  reward. 
Our  blessed  Saviour  hath,  by  an  instance  of  his  own,  de*- 
termined  this  case.  "  When  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  not 
the  rich^  who  can  make  thee  recompense ;  but  call  the  poor» 
and  thou  shalt  have  reward  in  heaven/'  To  call  the  rich  to 
a  feast  is  no  sin ;  but  to  call  them  is  to  lose  the  reward  of 
charity,  by  changing  the  whole  nature  of  the  action  from 
charity  to  civility,  from  religion  to  prudence. 

4.  And  this  hath  no  other  exception  or  variety  in  it,  but 
when  the  mixture  is  of  a  thing  that  is  so  purely  natural,  that 
it  is  also  necessary :  thus  to  eat  upon  a  festival-day  to  satisfy 
a  long  himger,  to  be  honestly  employed  to  get  a  living*  do 
not  cease  to  be  religious, — ^though  that  which  is  temporal,  be 
the  first  and  the  greatest  cause  of  the  action  or  undertaking. 
But  the  reason  of  this  difference,  if  any  be  apprehended,  is 
because  this  natural  end  is  also  a  duty,  and  tacitly  under  a 
promise. 

6.  Quest  It  is  usually  required,  that  all  that  enter  into 
the  holy  offices  of  the  ministry,  should  so  primely  and  prin- 
cipally design  the  glory  of  God ;  that  all  other  considera- 
tions should  scarce  be  ingredients  into  the  resolution :  am) 
yet  if  it  be  inquired  how  far  this  is  obligatory,  and  observe 
bow  little  it  is  attended  to  in  the  first  preparations  to  the 
larder,. the  very  needn  of  most  men  will  make  the  questiou 
iiiateriul. 
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But  I  answer  to  the  questtoil,  in  proportUm  to  the  tKuN! 
Df  the  present  nale. 

6.  (1.)  Wherever  a  religions  met  hj  God's  sppointaent 
mmy  senre  s  tempoiml  and  a  spiritual^  to  attend  either  is  law^ 
lol ;  bat  it  is  still  more  excellent,  by  how  much  prefereooe 
and  (preater  zeal,  we  more  serve  tht  more  excellent.  There*' 
fore  although  it  be  better  to  undertake  the  sacred 
wholly  for  ends  spiritual,  yet  it  is  lawful  to  enter  into  it 
an  actual  design  to  make  that  calling  the  means  of  our  nata- 
ful  and  necessary  support.    The  reason  is : 

7.  Because  it  is  lawful  to  intend  what  God  hath  offiend 
luid  propounded*  The  end  which  God  hath  aMde,  cannot 
be  evily  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  evil  to  choose  that  tnstra* 
inent  to  that  end,  which  by  God*s  appointment  is  to  minister 
to  that  end*  Now  nnce  "  God  hath  ordained  that  they  who 
]^reach  the  Gospel,  diould  live  of  the  GoepeV  it  cannot  be 
sndawful  to  design  that  in  order  to  this. 

8.  (2.)  If  our  temporal  support  and  maintenance  be  the 
Ant  and  immediate  design,  it  makes  not  the  whole  under- 
taking to  be  unlawfiiL  For  all  callings,  and  all  states,  and 
all  actions,  are  to  be  directed  or  done  to  the  glory  of  God ; 
according  to  that  sayii^  of  St.  Paul,  '*  Whedier  ye  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  :'* 
imd  that  one  calling  should  be  more  for  God's  g^ory  than 
Imotber,  is  by  reason  of  the  matter  and  employment ;  but  m 
every  one,  for  its  portion  still,  God's  glory  must  be  titkt  prin* 
eipal :  and  yet  no  man  questions  bat  it  is  lawful  for  any  man 
to  bring  his  son  up  to  the  most  gainful  trade,  if  in  other 
things  th^e  be  no  objection ;  and  therefore  why  this  may 
liot  be  the  first  moving  consideration  in  the  susception  o^ 
t>r  designation  to,  the  calling  ecclesiastieal,  cannot  have  any 
i'eason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing :  for  if  in  all  things  God's 
^lory  must  be  the  principal  end,  and  yet  in  some  caBings 
the  temporal  advantage  is  the  firet  mover,  then  it  may  be  so 
in  all, — the  intention  of  God's  glory  notwithstanding :  for  if 
H  hinders  not  in  that,  it  hinders  not  in  this.    But  yet, 

9.  (3.)  it  is  a  great  imperfection  actudly  to  think  of  no- 
tfamg  but  the  temporal  advantages,  of  which  God  hath  in 
that  calling  made  provisions  ;  bat  I  say,  it  is  not  ahn^  a 
sin  to  make  them  the  first  mover  in  the  designing  the^per* 
son  to  that  calling. 
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10.'  Bat  Uierefore.  thiM  is  only  tolerable  la  those  persons^ 
who  at  great  distance  design  the  calling ;  as  when  they  fint 
itndy  to  make  themselreB  capable  <>f  it,  then  it  is  tolerable, 
because  they  are  bound  to  provide  for  themselves  in  all  just 
ways,  and  standing  at  so  great  distances  from  it,  cannot  h^ 
hold  the  beaaties  wluch  are  ^  in  interiori  domo ;'  the  duty 
which  ia  o^  them,  is  to  do  that  which  is  their  proper  work  | 
that  is,  to  fit  themsellres  with  abilities  and  skill  to  conduct 
it,  and  therefore  thi^ir  intention  musft  be  fitted  accordinglyi 
and  moTe  by  the  most  powerful  and  prerailiog  motive,  so  it 
be  lawful.    He  that  applies  himself  to  learn  letters,  hath  an 
intention  proportionable  to  his  person  and  capacity  when  hd 
first  enters,  and  as  he  grows  in  powers,  so  must  be  alas  so 
purposes ;  so  that  as  he  passes  on  to  perfection,  he  may  slso 
have  intentions  more  noble  and  more  perfect :  and  a  man  in 
any  calling  may  first  design  to  serve  that  end  that  stands 
next  him ;  and  yet  when  he  is  possessed  of  that,,  look  on  f«r» 
Iber  to  the  intention  of  the  thing,  and  its  own  utmost  capa- 
city.   But  therefore, 

11.  (4.)  Whoever  does  actually  enter  into  orders,  must 
take  care  that  his  principal  end  be  the  glory  of  God,  and.  the 
good  of  souls.    The  reasons  are  these : 

12.  (1.)  Because  no  man  is  fit  for  that  office,  hut  he  that 
is  spiritual  in  his  person,  as  well  as  his  office :  he  must  be  a 
despiser  of  the  world,  a  light  to  others,  ^n  ejcample  to  the 
flockp  a  great  denier  of  himself,  of  a  celestial  mind»  he  must 
mind  heavenly  things;  with  which  dispositions  it  oannbi 
eonsist,  that  he  who  is  called  to  the  lot  of  God,  should  place 
Us  chief  affections  in  secular  advantages. 

13.  (2.)  This  is  that  of  which  the  Apostle  was  a  glorioutf 
precedent,  "  We  s^ek  not  yours,  but  you ;  for  the  parent!  lay 
up  for  the  children,  not  children  for  their  parents  ™ :"  measi'^ 
ing,  that  between  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  paternity,  there 
is  so  much  pcopor^ion,  that  when  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
cbildres,  they -must  all  quit  their  temporal  advantages ;  but 
because  this  is  to  be  done  for  the  spiritual,  it  follows,  thii 
moat  be  chief. 

14.  And  this  I  suppoi^e  is  also  enjoined  by  another  apo- 
stky  ''feeding  the  flock  of  God,  not  for  filthy,  lucre's  satke,'' 
aXXo  w^difmct  that  is,  but  "  of  a  prompt,  ready  mind  '^ ;"  a 

*  ^Cor.  xii.  14.  •  1  Pit.  t.  ?. 
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mind  moved  by  intrinsic  arguments  of  fair  design^  not  drawn 
by  the  outward  cords  of  vanity  and  gain. 

15.  (3.)  The  work  of  the  calling  being  principally  and 
immediately  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  for  the  glory  of  God« 
it  cannot  be  pursued  as  the  nature  of  the  work  requires,  if 
that  be  not  principally  intended,  which  is  principally  to  be 
procured  ;  all  that  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  it,  must  also 
be  taken  care. of :  thus  the  ministers  of  religion  may  attend 
their  health,  and  must  look  to  their  necessary  support,  and 
may  defend  themselves  against  all  impediments  of  their  of*^ 
fices  in  just  and  proportionable  ways :  but  because  ail  these 
have  further  purposes,  although  they  standing  nearest  may- 
be first  regarded  by  an  actual  care,  at  some  times,  and  in 
some  circumstances,  and  by  actual  attention;  yethabitually» 
and  principally,  and  constantly,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  souls,  must  be  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  purpose  of 
every  action. 

16.  But  the  principality  and  pre*eminence  of  this  inten-* 
tion  are  no  otherwise  to  be  judged  of,  either  by  ourselves  or 
others,  than  by  these  following  significations. 

(1.)  No  man  can  in  any  sense  principally,  that  is,  as  he 
ought,  intend  the  good  of  souls,  who  enters  into  the  sacred 
ministry  without  those  just  measures  of  preparation  and  dis- 
position, which  are  required  by  the  church,  and  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself;  that  is,  that  he  be  well  instructed  in  the* 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  be  fit  to  teach,  ta  exhort,  to  reprove.^ 
For  he  who  undertakes  a  work,  which  can  serve  God's  end* 
and  his  own  in  several  capacities,  and  is  not  sufficiently  in** 
structed  to  serve  the  ends  of  God, — it  is  apparent  that  what> 
he  undertakes,  is  for  his  own  end. 

17.  (2.)  His  intentions  cannot  be  right,  who  by  any  in*; 
direct  arts  does  enter,  for  that  which  does  not  begin  at  God, 
cannot  be  for  God :  "  Non  enim  ambitione,  vel  pretio,  sed 
probatsB  vitas  et  disciplinarum  testimonio,  ad  honoris  et  sa* 
cerdotii  insignia  oportet  promoveri,"  said  the  emperor  Theo-* 
dosius.     He  therefore  who   simoniacally  enters,  fixes  bis* 
eye  and  heart  upon  that  which  he  values  to  be  worth  moneys 
not  upon  the  spiritual  employment,  between  which  and  mo- 
ney there  can  be  no  more  proportion,  than  between  contem* 
plation  and  a  cartrope ;  they  are  not  things  of  the  sa^e  na-' 
tare ;  and  he  that  comes  into  the  field  with  an  elephant, 
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cannot  be  supposed  to  intend  to  hnnt  a  hare :  neither  can  he  be 
supposed  to  intend  principally  the  ministry  of  souls^  vrho 
comes  to  that  office  instructed  only  vfith  a  bag  of  money.    ; 

18.  (3.)  He  may  be  supposed  principally  to  intend  the 
ministry  of  souls,  and  in  it  the  glory  of  God^  who  so  at* 
tends  to  the  execution  of  his  office,  that  it  does  really  and  sufr 
ficiently  minister  to  the  thing.  For  since  the  calling  is  by 
God  really  desigiled  to  that  end,  and  if  the  ministers  be  not 
wanting  to  themselves,  they  are  sufficiently  enabled  and  as^ 
sisted  to  that  purpose ;  he  that  zealously  and  wisely  minifrf 
ters  in  the  office,  hath  given  a  most  real  testimony  of  his 
fair  intention,  because  he  does  that  thing  so  as  those  inten** 
tions  only  can  be  effected.  The  thing  itself  is  sufficient  fof 
the  end  if  God  blesses  it ;  he  therefore  that  does  the  thing, 
does  actuate  the  intention  of  God,  and  sanctifies  his  own: 
but  this  is  to  be  understood  with  the  addition  of  the  follow? 
ing  caution. 

19.  (4.)  He  may  be  confident  that  his  intentions  for  God's 
glory  and  the  good  of  souls  are  right  and  principal,  who  sd 
conjoins  his  other  lesser  ends  with  the  conduct  of  the  greater^ 
that  they  shall  always  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  greater4 
.That  is,  who  still  pursues  the  interest  of  souls,  and  the  work 
of  his  ministry,  when  the  hopes  of  maintenance,  or  honour, 
or  secular  regards,  do  fail.  For  he  that  for  carnal  or  secular 
regards  will  either  quit  or  neglect  his  ministry,  it  is  certain^ 
his  carnal  or  secular  ends  were  his  chief  motive  and  incent 
tive  in  the  work.  It  was  the  case  of  Demas,  who  was  St4 
Paul's  minister  and  work-fellow  in  the  service  of  the  Gos^ 
pel,  but  he  left  him,  because  *'  he  loved  the  present  world  ^ ;" 
concerning  which,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  this  lapse 
and  recession  of  Demas  from  die  assistances  of  St.  Paul,  did 
not  proceed  from  that  love  of  the  world  which  St.  John 
ispeaks  of,  and  is  criminal,  and  forbidden  to  all  Christians, 
which  *'  whosoever  hath,  the  love  of  the  Father  dwells  not  in 
him  >*,"  but  is  so  to  be  understood  of  such  a  love,  which  tQ 
other  Christians  is  not  unlawful,  but  was,  in  those  times  esr 
pecially,  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  evangelists,  in  those 
great  necessities  of  the  church :  Demas  was  a  good  man, 
but  weak  in  his  spirit,  and  too  secular  in  his  relations,  but 
Jie  returned  to  his  station,  and  did  the  work  of  an  evangelist^ 

»  i  Tim.  ir^  10.  p  1  Johiii  ii.  13.  ; 
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awhile  after,  as  appear*  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and 
Phiiemon ;  hot  for  the  present  he  was  to  blame.  For  be 
wonld  secure  bis  rdations  and  bis  interests  with  too  gnat 
a  catttion  and  diligence,  and  leave  the  other,  to  attend  this. 
Boch  as  now-a-days  is  too  great  care  of  our  estatesi  seeolar 
negotiations,  merchandises,  civil  employments,  not  minia^ 
tering  directly  unto  religion,  and  tlie  advantages  of  its  mi- 
lustration*  For  cor  great  king  the  Lord  Jesus,  hath  giveil 
to  all  Christians  some  employment,  but  to  some  more,  to 
aome  less,  and  in  their  ovm  proportion  they  most  give  a  ra^ 
torn :  and  in  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  every  ioordination  of 
carefulness,  and  every  excess  of  attendance  to  secular 
afturs,  and  every  unnecessary  avocation  from,  or  neglect  of, 
his  great  work  is  criminal :  and  many  things  are  excesses  in 
them,  which  are  not  in  others,  because  the  ministerial  office 
requires  more  attendance  and  conversation  with  spiritual 
things,  than  that  of  others. 

20.  (6.)  If  ever  the  minister  of  holy  things,  for  hope  or 
fear,  for  gain  or  interest,  desert  his  station,  when  be  is  per* 
secuted,  or  when  he  is  not  persecuted^ — it  is  too  much  to  be 
presumed,  that  he  did  not  beg^n  for  God,  who,  for  man,  will 
qait  God's  service.  They  that  wander  till  they  find  a  rich  seat, 
do  all  that  they  do  for  the  riches  of  the  place,,  not  for  the  em* 
ployment :  "  Si  non  ubi  sedeas,  locus  eat,  est  ubi  ambules,'' 
said  he  in  the  comedy ;  the  calling  of  these  men  is  not  fixed 
but  ambulatory :  and  if  that  which  fixes  them,  be  tempoial 
advantages,  then  that  vrfiich  moved  them  principally,  is  not 
spiritual  employment. 

2U  For  it  is  considerable,  that  if  it  be  unlawful  to  under* 
tske  the  holy  calling,  without  a  divine  vocation  to  it,  then 
to  forsake  it  without  a  divine  permission  must  be  criminal- 
He  that  calls  to  come,  calls  to  continue,  where  the  need  is 
lasting,  and  the  office  perpetual.  But  to  leave  the  calling 
when  the  revenue  is  gone,  to  quit  the  altar  when  it  hath  no 
offering,  to  let  the  souls  wander  when  they  bring  no  gifts,-^ 
is  to  despise  the  religion,  and  to  love  only  the  ht  of  the  sai* 
crifices :  for  the  altar  indeed  does  sanctify  the  gift,  bat  not 
the  gift  the  aHar;  and  be  hath  but  a  light  opinion  of  an 
eternal  crown  of  glory,  or  thinks  God  but  an  ill  paymaster* 
that  will  not  do  him  service  upon  the  stock  of  his  promiaes, 
and  will  not  feed  the  flock,  though  he  have  no  other  reward 
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(mt  to  be  feasted  in  the  eternal  supper  of  the  lamb.  Who  are 
hirelings*  bnt  they  who  ily  when  the  wolf  comes  i  And  woe 
be  to  that  erangelist*  who  upon  any  secular  regard  neglects 
to  preach  the  Gospel;  woe  be  to  him,  to  whom  it  shall  be 
said  at  the  day  of  judgment, '  I  was  hungry,  and  my  flock 
was  hungry,  and  ye  fed  neither  it  nor  me/ 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  with  these  liberties ; 

22.  (1.)  That  it  be  no  prejudice  to  these  ecclesiastics, 
who  in  time  of  persecution,  do  so  attend  to  their  ministries; 
that  no  material  part  of  it  be  omitted,  or  slightly  performed, 
and  yet  take  firom  it  such  portions  of  time  as  are  necessary 
for  their  labour  or  support,  by  any  just  and  honest  employ- 
ment. Thus  St.  Paul  wrought  in  the  trade  of  a  tent-maker, 
because  he  would  not  be  a  burden  to  the  church  of  Corinth; 
and  when  the  church  is  stripped  naked  of  her  robes,  and 
the  bread  of  proposition  is  stolen  from  her  table  by  sol- 
diers, there  is  no  peradventure  but  the  ecclesiastical  offices 
are  so  to  be  attended  to,  that  the  natural  duty  and  necessity 
be  not  neglected. 

23.  (2.)  That  it  be  no  prejudice  to  ecclesiastics  in  the* 
days  of  peace  or  war,  to  change  their  station  from  bishop  to 
bishoprick,  from  church  to  church,  where  God  or  the 
churchy  where  charity  or  necessity,  where  prudence  or  obe« 
dience,  calls.  Indeed  it  hath  been  fiercely  taught,  that  eo^ 
clesiastics  ought  nerer,  and  upon  no  pretence,  to  desert  their 
church,  and  go  to  another,  any  more  than  a  man  may  for- 
sake  his  wife ;  and  for  this  a  decretal  of  Pope  Eraristus  is. 
pretended,  and  is  recorded  in  the  canon  law.  **  Sicut  vir  non 
debet  adulterare  uxorem  suam,  ita  nee  episcopus  ecclesiam 
suam,  ui  itlam  dimittat  ad  quam  fuit  sacratus  ^ :"  and  there- 
fere  when  Eusebins  the  bishop  of  Ceesarea  was  called  to  be 
bishop  of  Antioob^  he  refused  it  pertinaciously,  and  for  it 
was  highly  commended  by  the  Emperor ;  and  St.  Jerome  hi 
his  epistle  to  Oceanus  tells,  *'  In  Nicenft  synodo  i  patribus 
decretum  est,  ne  de  aUa  in  aliam  ecclesiam  episcopus  trane* 
feratur,  ne,  virginalis  pftuperoule  societate  contempta,ditiorm 
adulters  qunrat  amplexus.**  Something  indeed  like  it  wav 
decreed  by  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  canons  of  the  Nicene 
council ;  and  it  was  a  usual  punishment  amongst  <he  hdy 
primitiTCs,  **  careat  cathedra  propria,  qui  ambit  alienam." 

t  Cap.  Sieat  Vir.  cio.  7.  q.  1.     • 
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But  these  tbiogs,  though  they  be  true  and  right,  yet  are  noi 
coutradictory  to  the  present  case.     For, 

24.  (1.)  Evaristus,  it  is  clear,  forbade  translations  and  re* 
moves  from  church  to  church,  "  ambitus  causa/*  for  ambi- 
tion or  covetousness,  and  therefore  it  is  by  him  expressly 
permitted  in  their  proper  cases  and  limits ;  that  is,  "  in  ine^ 
vitabili  necessitate,  aut  apostolica,  vel  regulari  mutatione," 
•  when  there  is  inevitable  necessity,'  or  the  command  and 
authority  of  a  superior  power :  and  yet  upon  perusal  of  the 
decree  1  find,  that  Evaristus's  intent  was,  that  a  bishop 
should  not  thrust  his  church  from  him  by  way  of  divorce 
and  excommunication,  and  take  another:  as  appears  not  only 
by  the  corresponding  part  of  the  decree,  viz.  "  that  neither 
must  the  church  take  in  another  bishop  or  husband  upon 
him  to  whom  already  she  is  espoused;'*  but  by  the  expression, 
used  in  the  beginning  of  it,  "  Dimittere  ecclesiam  episcopn& 
non  debet;"  and  it  is  compared  to  the  adultery  of  amaa 
that  puts  away  his  wife,  and  marries  another ;  and  also  it 
appears  more  yet  by  the  gloss,  which  seems  to  render  the 
same  sense  of  it,  and  wholly  discourses  of  the  unlawfulness 
to  excommunicate  a  church  or  a  city,  lest  the  innocent  should 
suffer  with  the  criminal :  for  when  a  church  ia  excommuni* 
cated,  though  all  those  persons  die  upon  whom  the  sentence 
fell,  yet  the  church  is  the  same  under  other  persons  their. 
ftuccessors ;  and  therefore  all  the  way  it  does  injustice,  by  itt^ 
volving  the  new-arising  innocents,  and  at  last  is  wholly  un-% 
just  by  including  all  and  only  innocent  persons.  But  whtcb. 
way  soever  this  decree  be  understood,  it  comes  not  home  to 
a  prohibition  of  our  case. 

25.  (2.)  As  for  Eusebius,  it  is  a  clear  case  he  imposed 
upon  the  good  Emperor,  who  knew  not  the  secret  cause  of 
Eusebius's  denial  to  remove  from  Ceesarea  to  Antioch.  For 
he  having  engaged  the  Emperor  beforetime  to  write  in  his 
behalf,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  that  bishoprick^ 
was  not  willing  to  seem  guilty  of  levity  and  easiness  of 
change*  But  that  was  not  all,  he  was  a  secret  favourer  of. 
the  Arians,  and  therefore  was  unwilling  to  go  to  that  church» 
where  his  predecessor  Eustathius  had  been  famous  for  op- 
posing that  pest. 

(3.)  To  Uiat  of  St.  Jerome  out  of  the  Nicene  council,  I 
answer,  Tiial  the  prohibition  is  only  uf^such,  as  without  au* 
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thoriiy,  upon  their  own  head,  for  their  own  eyil  purposeit, 
And  with  injury  to  their  own  churches,  did  it;  and  of  covet- 
•ousness  it  is,  that  St.  Jerome  notes  and  reproves  the  practice : 
to  despise  oar  charge  because  it  is  poor,  is  to  love  the  money 
iiBore  than  the  souls,  and  therefore  this  is  not  to  be  done  by 
«ny  one  of  his  own  choice;  but  if  it  be  done  by  the  com- 
.mand  or  election  of  our  superior,  it  is  to  be  presumed  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  church  in  matter  of  direct  reason, 
or  collateral  assistances,  and  therefore  hath  in  it  no  cause  of 
jreproof. 

26.  And  to  this  purpose  the  whole  affair  is  very  excel- 
iendy  stated  by  the  fourteenth  canon  of  the  apostles;  *^  A 
^bishop  must  not  leave  his  own  parish  or  diocess,  and  invade 
.that  of  another  man,  'nisi  forte  quis  cum  rationabili  causa 
compellatur,  tanquam  qui  possit  ibidem  constitutus  plus 
lucri  conferre,  et  in  causa  religionis  aliquid  profectus  pt^s- 
picere/  "  If  there  be  a  reasonable  cause,  he  may ;  and  the 
.cause  is  reasonable,  if  by  going  he  may  do  more  good  or 
advantage  to  religion :  but  of  this  he  is  not  to  be  judge  him- 
selC  but  must  be  judged  by  his  superiors;  ''et  hoc  non  A 
•semetipso  pertentet,  sed  multorum  episcoporum  judicio,  et 
maxima  supplicatione  perficiat;"  *'he  must  not  do  it  on  his 
^wn  head,  but  by  the  sentence  and  desire  of  the  bishops/' 

27«  There  needs  no  more  to  be  added  to  this,  but  that  if 
4  greater  revenue  be  annexed  to  another  charge,  and  that  it 
be  '  in  rem  ecclesi®/  that  the  more  worthy  person  should  be 
advanced  thither,  to  enable  his  better  ministries  by  those  se- 
pular  assistances,  which  our  infirmity  needs,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  it,  but  that  if  he  be  the  man  he  is  taken 
for,  he  knows  how  to  use  those  advantages  to  Ood's  glory^ 
imd  the  good  of  souls,  and  the  services  of  the  church ;  and 
if  he  doe9  so,  his  intentions  are  to  be  presumed  pure  and 
holy,  because  the  good  of  souls  is  the  principal* 

28*  Upon  the  supposition  of  these  causes,  we  find  that 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  bishops  and  clerks  in  their  trans- 
lations was  approved.  Origen  did  first  serve  God  in  the 
Ichufch  of  Alexandria,  afterward  he  went  to  Caesarea,  to  An- 
tioch,  to  Tyre :  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  changed  his  epis- 
copal see  eight  times.  Nay,  the  apostles  themselves  did  so : 
St.  Peter  was  first  bishop  of  Antioch,  afterward  of  Rome : 
and  the.  necessity  and  utility  of  the  churches  called  St.  Paul 
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to  an  mmbultttory  government  and  epiaeopacy*  thongh  at  hat 
be  also  was  fixed  at  Rome,  and  ke  removed  Timothy  and 
Titua  from  chnrch  to  church,  as  the  need  and  usee  et  the 
ehnrch  required.  But  in  thia,  oar  call  must  be  from  Ood,  or 
from  our  superiors,  not  from  levity  or  pride,  covetouaneaa 
or  negligence.  Concerning  which,  who  please  further  to  be 
aatisfied,  may  read  St.  Athanaaius's  epistle  to  Dracontioa, 
of  old ;  and  of  late,  Chytreeua  '  in  epistolis  p.  150  et  678.' 
and  Conradus  Porta  in  his '  Formalia/  This  only ;  If  every 
man  were  indispensably  tied  to  abide  where  he  is  first  called 
to  miniater,  then  it  were  not  lawful  for  an  inferior  minister 
to  desire  the  good  work  of  a  bishop ;  which  because  it  is  not 
to  be  administered  in  the  same  place  or  charge,  according 
to  the  universal  diacipline  of  the  chnrch  for  very  many  agea!» 
must  suppose  that  there  can  be  a  reasonable  cause  to  chsAga 
our  charges,  because  the  Apostle  commends  that  desire  which 
auppoaes  that  change. 

29.  These  being  the  limits  and  measwres  of  the  mle,  it 
would  be  very  good  if  we  were  able  to  discern  concemmg 
the  secrets  of  our  intentions,  and  the  causes  of  actiona.    It 
is  triie,  that  because  men  confound  their  actions  and  delib^ 
rations,  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell,  in  many  cases,  what 
motive  is  the  principal  ingredient.    "  Sed  ut  tunc  communis 
bwB  magis  commodis,  quam  privata  jactanticB  studebamus, 
cum  tntentionem  adfectumque  mnneris  nostri  vellemns  in* 
lelltgi;  ita  nunc  in  ratione  edendi  veremur,  ne  fort^  non  ali- 
orum  utilitatibus,  sed  propris  laudi  servisse  videamor '."    It 
is  hard  for  a  wise  and  a  godlant  man,  who  does  public  actions 
of  greatest  worthiness  deserving  honour,  to  tell  certainly 
whether  he  is  more  pleased  in  the  honours  that  men  do  him» 
or  in  the  knowledge  that  he  hath  done  them  benefits.    Bat 
yet  in  very  many  cases,  we  may  at  least  guess  probably 
which  is  the  prevailing  ingredient,  by  these  following  mea* 
Sttfes ;  besides  those  which  I  have  noted  *  and  applied  to  the 
special  case  of  undertaking  the  calling  ecclesiastical. 

Signs  of  D^erencej  whereby  we  may  in  a  mixed  and 

Intention,  discern  which  is  the  principal  Ingredient, 

30.  (1.)  Whatsoever  came  in  after  the  determination 
made,  though  it  add  much  the  greater  confidence*  and 

'  Gierig,  toL  1.  p.  95.  •  Vide  Ualt  of  Holj  LifinSt  okp.  1.  Mrt.^. 
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makes  the  resolution  sharper  and  more  actave,  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  as  the  prevailing  ingredient ;  for  though  it 
add  degrees*  yet  the  whole  determination  was  perfected  b»» 
fore.  The  widow  Fulvia  was  oppressed  by  Attilius;  she 
complains  to  Secundus  the  lawyer.  He  considers  whether 
he  ahoald  be  advocate  for  his  friend  Attilius,  or  for  the  op* 
pressed  Fulvia ;  and  at  last  determines  on  the  side  of  ptety 
and  charity,  and  resolves  to  relieve  the  widow,  but  with  sooia 
abatement  of  his  spirit  and  confidence,  because  it  is  against 
his  friend;  but  charity  prevails.  As  he  goes  to  court  he 
meets  with  Caninius,  who  gloriously  commends  the  advoca- 
tion,— and  by  superadding  that  spur  made  his  diffidence  aacl 
imperfect  resolution  confident  and  clear.  In  this  case  tha 
whole  action  is  to  be  attributed  to  piety,  not  to  the  love  of 
feme ;  for  this  only  added  some  moments,  but  that  Bxade  the 
determination. 

31.  (2.)  When  the  determination  is  almost  made,  and 
wants  some  weight  to  finish  it^  whatsoever  then  supenrenea 
and  casts  the  scales,  is  not  to  be  accounted  the  prevailing 
ingredient,  but  that  which  made  most  in  the  suspension  and 
time  of  deliberation,  and  brought  it  forward.  It  is  like  buy- 
ing  and  selling :  not  the  last  maravedi  that  was  stood  upon, 
was  the  greatest  argument  of  parting  with  the  goods ;  but 
that  farthing  added  to  the  bigger  sum,  made  it  big  enough  s 
and  a  child's  finger  may  thrust  a  load  forward,  which  being 
haled  by  mighty  men  stands  still  for  want  of  a  little  assist* 
ance. 

32.  (3.)  That  is  the  prevailing  ingredient  in  the  deter* 
mination  which  is  most  valued,  not  which  most  pleases;  th«t 
which  is  rationally  preferred,  not  that  which  delights  tha 
senses.  If  the  man  had  rather  lose  the  sensual  than  the  in* 
tellectual  good,  though  in  that  his  fancy  is  more  delighted, 
yet  this  is  the  stronger  and  greater  in  the  divine  acceptance, 
though  possibly  in  nature  it  be  less  active,  because  leas 
pleasing  to  those  fitculties,  which  whether  we  will  or  no,  witt 
he  very  much  concerned  in  all  the  intercourses  of  this  life* 
He — that  keeps  a  festival  in  gratitude  and  spiritual  joy  to  do 
Ood  glory,  and  to  give  him  thanks,  and  in  the  preparation 
tf  the.  action  is  hugely  pleased  by  considering  the  music,  the 
company,  the  festivity  and  innoeent  refreshments,  and  in  his. 
fancy,  leaps  at  this^  but  his  resolution  walks  on  by  that, — hath 
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not  spoiled  tlie  regularity  of  his  conscience  by  the  interte<<* 
tare  of  the  sensual  with  the  spiritual,  so  long  as  it  remains 
innocent.  For  tliough  this  flames  brightest,  yet  the  other 
burns  hottest,  and  will  last  longer  than  the  other.  But  of 
this  there  is  no  other  sign,  but  that  first  we  be  infinitely 
careful  to  prescribe  measures  and  limits  to  the  secular  joy, 
that  it  maybe  perfectly  subordinate  to,  and  complying  with» 
the  spiritual  and  religious :  and  secondly,  if  we  are  willing 
to  suppress  the  light  flame,  rather  than  extinguish  the  solid 
fire. 

33.  (4.)  Then  the  holy  and  pious  ingredient  is  over- 
powered by  the  mixture  of  the  secular,  when  an  instrument 
towards  the  end  is  chosen  more  proportionable  to  this,  than 
to  that.    Ceecilius,  to  do  a  real  not  a  fantastic  benefit  to  his 
tenants,  erected  a  library  in  his  villa,  and  promised  a  yearly 
revenue  for  their  children's  education,  and  nobler  institution  r 
and  thus  far  judgment  ought  to  be  made,  that  be  intended 
piety  rather  than  fame ;  for  to  his  fame,  plays  and  spectacles 
would  (as  the  Roman  humour  then  was)  have  served  better: 
but  when  in  the  acting  his  resolution  he  praised  that  his 
pious  purpose,  and  told  them  he  did  it  for  a  pious,  not  a  vain- 
glorious end,  however  the  intention  might  be  right,  this  pub- 
lication was  not  right :  but,  when  he  appointed  that  anni- 
versary orations  should  be  made  in  the  praise  of  his  pious 
foundation,  he  a  little  too  openly  discovered  what  was  the 
bigger  wheel  in  that  motion.     For  he  that  serves  a  secret 
piety  by  a  public  panegyric,  disorders  the  piety  by  dis* 
mantling  the  secret :  it  may  still  be  piety,  but  it  will  be  less- 
ened by  the  publication;   though  this  publication  be  no 
otherwise  criminal,  than  because  it  is  vain.     **  Meminimus, 
quanto  majore  animo  honestatis  fructus  in  conscientia,  quam 
in  fama,  reponatur.  'Sequi  enim  gloria,  non  appeti,  debet: 
nee  si  casu  aliquo  non  sequatur,  idcirco  quod  gloriam  me« 
mit^  minus  pulchrum  est.     li  vero,  qui  benefacta  sua  verbis 
adornant,  non  ideo  prsedicare,  quia  fecerint,  sed  ut  preedica- 
rent,  fecisse  creduntur";"  which  is  the  very  thing  which  I 
affirm  in  this  particular.     If  the  intermediate  or  consequent 
actions,  serve  the  collateral  or  secular  end,  most  visibly  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  that  this  was  the  greater  motive,  and  had 
too  great  an  influence  into  the  deliberation. 

*  nio.  lib.  1.  ep.  8.  Gieri;,  rol.  1.  pag.  55. 
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But  because  the  heart  of  man  is  so  intricate,  trifling,  and 
▼aiious,  in  most  cases  it  must  be  sufficient  for  us  to  know, 
that  if  the  mixture  be  innocent,  the  whole  deliberation  is 
secured  in  the  kind  of  it,  and  for  (^egrees  we  must  do  as  welf 
as  we  can. 

35.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  the  secular  end  mizeid  witl^ 
the  spiritual  and  religious,  the  just  and  the  honest,  be  un- 
lawful, and  yet  intended,  though  in  a  less  degree,  though 
but  accidentally  and  by  an  after-consent;  the  conscience  is 
neither  sure  nor  right,  but  is  dishonoured  and  defiled ;  for  the 
whole  deliberation  is  made  criminal  by  mingling  with  for* 
bidden  purposes,  ^e  that  takes  up  arms  under  his  prince 
jn  a  just  war,  and  at  the  same  time  intends  revenge  against 
his  private  enemy,  casually  engaged  on  the  .adverse  party» 
loses  the  reward  of  his  obedience,  and  changes  it  for  the  de^ 
villsh  pleasures  of  revenge. 

Concerning  the  measure  and  conduct  of  our  intentions, 
there  are  some  other  things  to  be  said,  but  because 
they  are  extrinsical  to  the  chief  purpose  of  this  rule, 
they  are  properly  to  be  considered  under  jtheir  owtt 
head. 


RULE  VI. 

An  4^rgument  not  sufficient  nor  competent ^  though  it  do  persuade 
us  to  a  TAtng  in  itself  good^is  not  the  Ground  of  a  Right,  nor 
a  sufficient  Warrant  for  a  sure  Conscience, 

L  t^B  that  goes  to  public  prayers  because  it  is  the  custom, 
or  communicates  at  Easter  to  avoid  a  censure,  hath  done  an 
act  in  itself  good,  but  his  motive  was  neither  competent  nor 
sufficient  to  make  the  action  religious,  or  to  manifest  and 
declare  the  conscience  to  be  sure  and  right.  For  conscience 
fs  the  repository  of  practical  reasons :  and  as  in  civil  actions, 
we  count  him  a  fool  who  wears  cjothes  only  because  they 
C09t  )iipi  nothing,  or  walks  because  he  would  see  his  shadow 
/nove  upon  the  wall :  so  it  is  in  moral.  When  the  reason  is 
incoippetent,  the  action  is  by  chance,  neither  prudent  nor 
chosen,  alterable  by  a  trifle,  tending  to  a  cheap  end,  proceed- 
ing by  a  regardless  motion  :  and  conscience  mighC  as  well 

VOL.    XI.  2  1 
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be  seated  in  the  fancy,  or  in  the  foot,  as  in  the  understand- 
ing:, if  its  nature  and  proper  design  were  not  to  be  conducted 
vrith  reasons  proportionable  to  such  actions,  which  tend  to  an 
end  perfective  of  man,  and  productive  of  felicity. 

2.  This  rule  is  so  to  be  understood,  that  it  be  not  re- 
quired of  all  men  to  have  reasons  equally  good  for  the  same 
determinations,  but  sufficient  and  reasonable  in  themselves, 
and  apt  to  lead  them  in  their  proper  capacities  and  disposi- 
tions, that  is,  reasons  proportionable  to  that  kind  of  things 
in  which  the  determination  is  instanced,  viz.  a  religious  rea- 
son for  an  action  of  religion ;  a  prudent  reason  for  a  civil 
action  :  but  if  it  be  in  its  proper  kind,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be 
probable,  provided  always,  that  it  makes  a  sure  mind,  and  a 
full  persuasion. 

3.  He  that  believes  Christian  religion,  because  the  men 
are  charitable  and  chaste,  and  so  taught  to  be,  and  com- 
manded by  the  religion,  is  brought  into  a  good  place  by  a 
single  taper ;  but  he  came  in  by  no  false  light,  and  he  is 
there  where  he  ought  to  be.  He  did  not  see  the  way  in  so 
brightly  as  St.  Paul  did,  who  was  conducted  in  by  an  angel 
from  heaven,  with  a  bright  flame  in  his  hand  ;  but  he  made 
shift  to  see  his  way  in :  and  because  the  light  that  guided 
him,  came  from  heaven,  his  conscience  was  rightly  instructed, 
and  if  it  persuaded  him  heartily,  his  conscience  is  as  sure  as 
it  is  right. 

4.  Quest.  Upon  the  account  and  consequence  of  this  rule 
it  is  proper  to  inquire.  Whether  it  be  lawful  and  iogenuoos, 
to  go  about  to  persuade  a  man  to  the  belief  of  a  true  propo- 
sition, by  arguments  with  which  himself  is  not  persuaded, 
and  which  he  believes  are  not  sufficient  ?    The  case  is  this  : 

5.  Girolami,  a  learned  priest  of  Ferrara,  finds  that  many 
of  his  parishioners  are  infected  with  Judaism,  by  reason  of 
their  conversation  with  the  Jewish  merchants.  He  studies 
the  Jewish  books  to  discover  the  weakness  of  their  argu- 
ments, and  to  convince  them  upon  their  own  grounds.  Bat 
finding  his  parishioners  moved  only  by  popular  arguments, 
and  not  capable  of  understanding  the  secrets  of  the  old  pro- 
phets, the  synchronisms,  nor  the  computation  of  Daniel's 
weeks,  the  infinite  heaps  of  reasons  by  which  Christianitj 
stands  firm  in  defiance  of  all  pretensions  to  the  contrary  ; 
sees  it  necessary  to  persuade  them  by  things  as  easy  as  those 
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are  by  which  they  wen;  abused.  But  then  he  considers; 
if  they  were  by  error  led  into  error,  it  is  not  fit  that  by  error 
also  they  should  be  led  out  of  it  into  truth,  for  God  needs  not 
to  be  served  with  a  lie,  Sind  evil  must  not  be  done  that  good 
may  be  thence  procured.  But  if  I  go  by  a  false  argument 
to  cozen  them  into  truth,  I  tell  a  lie  to  recover  them  from  a 
lie,  and  it  is  a  disparagement  to  the  cause  of  God,  that  it 
must  be  supported  by  the  devil.  But  having  discoursed  thus 
far,  he  considers  further :  every  argument  which  I  am  able 
to  answer,  I  know  cannot  conclude  in  the  question  ;  for  if  it 
be  to  be  answered,  it  is  at  most  but  a  specious  outside  of 
neason  ;  and  he  that  knows  this,  or  believes  it  so,  either  must 
not  use  that  instrument  of  persuasion,  or,  if  he  does,  he  must 
resolve  to  abuse  the  man's  understanding  before  he  can  set 
it  right:  and  this  he  believes  to  be  against  the  honour  of 
truth,  and  the  rules  of  charity,  and  the  simplicity  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  spirit  of  a  Christian. 

To  this  Question  I  answer  by  several  Propositions, 

6.  (1.)  It  is  not  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  for  God  and  for  truth  i 
because  God  will  not  be  served  by  that  which  he  hates,  and 
there  are  no  defects  in  truth  which  need  such  violent  reme* 
dies.  Therefore  Girolami  might  not,  to  persuade  his  Juda- 
izing  parishioners,  tell  them  a  tale  of  a  vision,  or  pretend  a 
tradition  which  is  not,  or  falsify  a  record ;  because  these  are 
direct  arts  of  the  devil,  this  is  a  doing  evil  for  a  good  end : 
and  every  single  lie  is  equally  hated  by  God^  and  where 
there  is  a  difference,  it  is  made  by  complication,  or  the  mix- 
ing of  something  else  with  a  lie  :  and  because  God  hath  cre- 
ated and  communicated  to  mankind,  not  only  sufficient  but 
abundant  justifications  of  whatsoever  he  hath  commanded 
us  to  believe,  therefore  he  hates  infiinitely  to  have  his  glori- 
ous economy  of  faith  and  truth  to  be  disordered  and  discom- 
posed by  the  productions  of  hell.  For  every  lie  is  of  the 
devil. 

7.  (2.)  It  is  lawful  to  use  an  argument  'cui  potest  sub- 
ease  falsum,'  such  which  I  know  is  not  certain,  but  yet  I  ac- 
itialiy  believe  it  to  be  true.  That  is,  though  the  argument 
be  not  demonstrative,  but  probable  only,  yet  I  may  safely  use 
iti  if  I  believe  myself  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  probabi- 
lity :  for  a  real  truth  and  a  supposed  truth  are  all  one  as  to 
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Um;  innocence  of  my  purposes.  And  he  that  know*  how  Kttle 
certainty  there  is  in  human  discourses,  and  how  **  we  know, 
in  part,  and  prophesy  in  part,"  and  that  of  every  thing  where- 
of we  know  a  little,  we  are  ignorant  in  much  more,  must  ei- 
ther be  content  with  such  proportions  as  the  things  will  bear, 
or  as  himself  can  get»  or  else  he  must  never  seek  to  alter  or 
to  persuade  any  man  to  be  of  his  opinion.  For  the  greatest 
part  of  discourses  that  is  in  the  whole  world,  is  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  probable  inducementq,  plausibilities,  and  witty 
entertainments :  and  the  throng  of  notices  is  not  unlike  the 
nccidents  of  a  battle,  in  which  every  man  tells  a  new  tale, 
something  that  he  saw,  mingled  with  a  great  many  things 
whiph  he  saw  hot ;  his  eyes  and  his  fear  joining  together 
equally  in  the  instruction  and  the  illusion,  these  make  up  the 
stories.  And  in  the  observation  of  things,  there  is  in6nitely 
more  variety  than  in  faces,  and  in  the  contingencies  of  the 
world.  Let  ten  thousand  men  read  the  same  books,  and  they 
shall  all  make  several  uses,  draw  several  notes,  and  under- 
stand them  to  several  efiects  and  purposes.  Knowledge  is 
ipfinite,  and  out  of  this  infinity  every  one  snatches  some 
things  real,  and  some  images  of  things ;  and  there  are  so 
i&any  cognoscitive  faculties  above  and  below,  and  powers 
qiinistering  to  knowledge,  and  all  these  have  so  many  ways  of 
being  abused,  or  hindered,  and  of  being  imperfect;  and  the 
degrees  of  imperfection,  positive,  and  privative,  and  nega- 
tive,  are  also  then^lves  absolutely  so*  infinite,  that  to  ar- 
rive a^  probabilities  in  most  things  is  no  small  progression. 
But  ^e  must  be  content  to  make  use  of  that»  both  for  our- 
aely^s  and  others. 

8.  Upon  this  ^tccoMnt  we  may  quote  scriptores  to  those 
senses  which  they  can  well  serve  in  a  question,  and  in  which 
they  are  used  by  learned  men,  though  we  suppose  the  prin- 
cipal iijitention  be  of  a  diffareot  thing,  so  it  be  not  contrary. 
For  all  learned  men  know«  that  in  Scripture  many  sayings 
are  full  of  potential  significations,  besides  what  are  on  the 
face  of  the  words,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  design:  and  there- 
for^ although  we  may  npt  allege  scriptures  inasense  con- 
trary to  what  we  believe  it  meant ;  yet  to  any  thing  beside 
its  first  meaning,  we  may,  if  the  analogy  will  bear  it ;  and  if 
by  learned  men  it  be  so  used,  that  is  in  efiect,  because  for- 
aught  we  know  it  may  be  so  indeed . 
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9.  (3«)  If  a  man  8upt303e  his  arguments  suflSeient  and 
competent  to  persuade^  though  they  be  neither  fitting  to  J>er- 
8uade»  nor  at  all  sufBcient,  he  may  yet  lawfully  use  tbeni. 
For  in  this  case  though  himself  be  deceived,  y^t  because  it 
18  upon  the  strength  of  those  arguments  he  reliee,  he  can  be 
tied  to  use  no  better  than  he  hath :  arid  sincd  his  conscieiice 
is  heartily  persuaded,  though  it  be  in  error,  yet  that  which 
follows  that  persuasion  is  innocent  (if  it  be  hot  mingled  with 
design),  though,  it  may  be,  that  which  i^ent  before  was  not  so. 

10.  (4.)  In  the  persuasion  of  iei  ihith,  it  is  lawful  to  use 
such  arguments  whose  strength  is  wholly  made  prevailing 
by  the  weakness  of  him  that  is  to  be  persuaded.  Such  as 
are  arguments  'ad  hominem,'  that  id,  proportionable  to  the 
doctrines,  customs,  usages,  belief,  arid  Credulity,  of  the  man. 
The  reasons  are  these : 

1.  Because  ignorant  persons  are  not  capable  of  such  ar- 
guments as  may  demonstrate  the  diie^tion ;  and  he  that  goes 
about  to  draw  a  child  to  him,  may  pull  him  by  the  long  sleeve 
of  bis  coat,  and  need  not  to  hire  a  y6ke  of  ox^n. 

2.  That  which  will  demonstrate  a  truth  to  one  person^ 
possibly  will  never  move  another.  Because  our  reason  does 
not  consist  in  a  matheihatical  point :  and  ithe  heart  of  reason, 
that  vital  and  most  sensible  part,  in  which  only  it  can  be 
conquered  fairly,  is  an  ambulatory  essence,  and  not  fixed ; 
it  wanders  up  and  down  like  a  floating  island,  or  like  that 
ivhich  we  call  the  life-blood ;  and  it  is  not  often  tery  easy  to 
hit  that  white,  by  which  only  odr  reason  is  brought  to  perfect 
assent :  and  this  needs  no  other  proof  but  our  daily  experi- 
ence, and  common  notices  6(  things.  That  which  at  one 
time  is  not  regarded,  at  another  time  is  a  prevailing  mo- 
tive ;  and  I  have  observed  that  a  discourse  at  one  time  halh 
been  lightly  regarded^  or  been  only  pleasing  to  the  ^ar, 
which,  a  year  or  two  after,  hath  made  great  impressions  of 
piety  upon  the  spirit  of  the  hearers.  And  dierefore,  that  I 
can  answer  the  argument,  it  is  not  enough  to  make  me  think 
it  ne<iessary  to  lay  it  aside  Or  to  despise  it ;  there  may  he 
something  in  him  that  hears  me,  that  can  make  the  argumeiit 
to  become  perfect  and  effectual ;  and  the  want  of  that,  it  may 
be,  in  me,  makes  me  apt  to  slight  it.  Aiid  besides  that  sonde 
pretended  answers  are  illusions  rather  than  solutions,  it  may 
be,  that  beyond  my  answer,  a  wiser  man  may  make  a  reply. 
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and  confirm  the  argument  so  as  I  know  not :  and  therefore 
if  it  be  truth  you  persuade,  it  were  altogether  as  good,  and 
I  am  sure  much  more  easy,  to  let  the  man  you  persuade,  enter 
at  the  first  and  broadest  gate  of  the  true  proposition,  than 
after  having  passed  through  a  great  many  turnings  and  laby- 
rinths, at  last  come  but  to  the  same  place  wheie  he  might 
first  have  entered.  There  are  some  witty  men  that  can  an- 
swer any  thing ;  but  suppose  they  could  not,  yet  it  would  be 
impossible  that  men  should  be  tied  in  all  cases  to  speak  no- 
thing but  demonstrations. 

3*  Some  men  are  to  be  wrought  upon  not  by  direct  argu- 
ment, but  by  artifices  and  back-blows ;  they  are  easy  enough 
to  believe  the  truth,  if  they  could ;  and  therefore  you  must, 
to  persuade  them,  remove  their  prejudices  and  preposses- 
sions ;  and  to  this  purpose,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring 
those  things  which  are  proper  to  the  question,  but  things 
accidental  and  extrinsical.  They  who  were  prejudiced  at  our 
blessed  Saviour  because  he  was  of  Galilee,  needed  no  other 
argument  to  make  them  to  believe  inhimf  but  to  confute  that 
foolish  proverb, ''  Out  of  Galilee  comes  no  good :''  and  yet 
he  that  from  thence  thinks  the  question  of  his  being  the 
Messias  sufficiently  concluded,  is  very  far  from  understand- 
ing the  efiect  and  powers  of  argument. 

4,  The  hinderances  of  belief  are  seated  in  several  faculties, 
in  our  fancy,  in  our  will,  in  our  appetite :  now  in  these  cases 
there  is  no  way  to  persuade,  but  by  arguing  so  as  to  prevail 
with  that  faculty.  If  any  man  should  say  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  is  not  yet  come  in  the  flesh,  upon  a  foolish  fancy 
that  he  believes  not,  that  God  would  honour  such  a  wicked 
nation  with  so  great  a  glory,  as  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
should  be  born  of  them ;  he  needs  no  argument  to  persuade 
him  to  be  a  Christian,  but  by  having  it  proved  to  him,  that 
it  was  not  only  likely,  but  really  so,  and  necessary  it  should 
be  SO)  not  only  for  the  verification  of  the  prophecies  of  him, 
but  for  divers  congruities  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
things.  Here  the  argument  is  to  confute  the  fancy  only,  not 
the  reason, 

6.  Sometimes  the  judgment  is  right,  but  the  affections 
are  perverse ;  and  then,  not  demonstrations,  but  popular  an* 
gumeuts  are  not  only  lawful,  but  useful,  and  sufficient.  For 
reasons  of  abstracted  speculation  move  not  the  lower  man. 
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Make  the  people  in  love  with  your  proposition,  and  cause 
them  to  hate  the  contrary,  and  you  have  done  all  that  they  are 
capable  of.  When  some  divines  in  Germany  were  forced  for 
their  own  defence  to  gain  the  people  to  their  party,  they  dis- 
puted against  the  absolute  decree  of  reprobation,  by  telling 
them  that  their  adversaries'  doctrine  did  teach  that  God  did 
drag  the  pretty  children  from  their  mothers'  breasts,  and 
throw  many  of  them  into  the  eternal  portion  of  devils :  this 
moved  the  women,  who  follow  reason  as  far  as  they  can  be 
made  in  love  with  it^  and  their  understanding  is  oftentimes 
more  in  their  heart  than  in  their  head.  And  there  are  thou- 
sands of  people,  men  and  women,  who  believe  upon  no  other 
account  than  this,  neither  can  they  be  taught  otherwise. 
When  St.  Paul  would  persuade  the  Jews  to  reason,  and  from 
laying  violent  hands  upon  him ;  he  was  not  to  attempt  it  by 
offering  undeniably  to  prove  that  he  did  well  by  going  to  the 
Gentiles,  since  God  had  rejected  the  Jews,  excepting  a  rem- 
nant only :  but  he  persuaded  them  by  telling  them  he  did 
nothing  against  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  temple^ 

6.  There  are  some  fondnesses,  and  strange  adherences 
to  trifles  in  most  people,  humours  of  the  nation,  love  of  the 
advantage  of  their  families,  relations  to  sects  or  dignities, 
natural  sympathies  and  antipathies,  in  a  correspondency  to 
which,  all  those  arguments  which  are  dressed,  are  like  to 
prevail,  and  cannot  otherwise  do  it.  For  when  a  man's  un- 
derstanding is  mingled  with  interest,  his  arguments  must 
have  something  of  this,  or  else  they  will  never  stir  that :  and 
therefore  all  our  argumejjits  cannot  be  freed  from  such  allays. 

7.  In  all  the  discourses  of  men,  not  only  orators,  but 
philosophers,  and  even  in  their  severest  discourses,  all  the 
good  and  all  the  wise  men  of  the  world  heap  together  many 
arguments,  who  yet  cannot  suppose  them  all  certain ;  but 
yet  they  therefore  innocently  use  them,  because,  as  there  are 
several  capacities  of  men  to  be  dealt  withal,  so  there  are 
several  notices  of  things ;  and  that  may  be  highly  concluding, 
which,  it  may  be,  is  not  well  represented,  and  therefore  not 
fancied  or  observed  by  him  that  uses  it ;  and  to  another  it 
becomes  effective  because  he  does. 

8.  The  HolySpiritof  God  himself  in  his  intercourses  with 
men  is  pleased  to  descend  to  our  capacities,  and  to  use  ar- 
guments taken  from  our  own  principles,  and  which  prevail 
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more  by  silencing  us,  rather  than  demonstrating  the  fhing. 
Thus  St.  Paul  in  his  arguments  for  the  resurrection  uses  this ; 
"  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  youi* 
faith  is  also  vain  *J*  There  are  some*  even  too  many  now- 
a-days«  and  many  more  then,  who  would  have  granted  both 
the  antecedent  and  the  consequent;  but  because  the  Co- 
rinthians disavowed  the  consequent,  they  were  forced  to  ad- 
mit the  antecedent  And  at  last,  thousands  of  persons  coald 
never  be  drawn  from  their  error,  if  we  might  not  make  use  of 
arguments,  weak  like  their  capacities,  and  more  proportion- 
able to  their  understanding  than  to.  the  question. 

There  are  two  cautions  to  be  added  to  make  the  rule  per^ 
feet : 

1.  That  if  the  disciple  relying  upon  his  master's  authority 
more  than  his  own  ability  to  judge,  ask  the  doctor,  whether 
upon  his  knowledge  and  faith  that  argument  does  evict  the 
question ;  if  the  doctor  himself  does  not  believe  it,  he  must 
then  put  no  more  force  upon  it  by  his  affirmation  and  autho* 
rity,  than  he  thinks  it  does  in  nsLture  bear;  but  must  give 
jprudent  accounts  of  the  whole  question  in  compliance  to  the 
present  necessity  of  the  demander. 

Of  the  same  consideration  it  is,  when  a  question  being 
(disputed  between  two  parties^  the  standers-by  expect  the 
truest  and  most  proper  account  of  things.  In  this  case,  all 
openness  and  ingenuity  is  to  be  used  according  to  our  own 
sense  of  things,  not  according  to  what  may  comply  with  any 
man's  weakness ;  and  the  not  doing  so  is  want  of  ingenuity, 
and  the  worthiness  of  Christian  charity,  and  a  perfect  de- 
ceiving them  who  expect  and  desire  such  things  as  ought  to 
he  finally  relied  upon. 

2.  In  all  arguments  which  are  to  prevail  by  the  weak- 
ness or  advantages  taken  fVom  the  man,  he  that  goes  about 
to  persuade,  must  not  say  any  thing  that  he  knows  to  be 
false  ;  but  he  must  comply  and  twist  about  the  man's  weak- 
tiess,  so  as  to  be  innocent  all  the  way.  Let  him  take  him  that 
is  weak  and  wrap  him  in  swaddling-clothes,  but  not  encom- 
pass him  with  snakes :  but  yet  this  hath  one  loose  and  per- 
mission that  may  be  used. 

11.  (3.)  It  is  lawful  for  a  man,  in  persuading  another  to  a 
truth,  to  make  use  of  a  false  proposition,  which  he  that  is  to 
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t)e  persuaded;  elrea'dy  dothbefieye:  that  is,  a  man  may 
justly  disputi^  iijion  the  supposition, not  iipon  the  concession 
'ahd  gt-antth^  of  an  eitoK  Thus  St.  iPaul  disputed  ^ith  the 
'Corinthians,  and  to  induce  them  into  a  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection, mdde  use  of  a  foolish  custom  among  them  in  use>  of 
being  baptised  for  the  dead.  For  the  Christian  church  hath 
but  two  sacraments,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper;  at  the 
beginning  some  of  the  Christians  used  baptism,  and  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  they  used  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  for 
the  dead,  and  do  to  ^is  day  in  the  church  of  Rome.  tJpon 
this  fond  custom  of  theirs,  St.  Paul  thus  argues  :  '  If  there  be 
no  resurrectibn;  then  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  you  are  bap- 
tized for  the  dead ;  but  that  is  to  purpose  (as  you  suppose), 
therefbrie  there  is  a  resurrection.'  Thus  prayer  for  the  dead, 
and  invocation  of  saints,  according  to  the  principled  taught 
\n  the  primitive  church,  might  have  been  made  use  of  against 
each  other.  If  all  men  are  imperfect  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  till  then  enter  not  into  heaven,  then  you  cannbt 
with  confidence  tnake  prayers  for  them,  who,  for  aught  yoU 
Inolv,  need  your  help  more :  but  if  all  that  die  well,  that  ii, 
if  all  that  die  in  the  Lord,  do  instantly  enjoy  the  beatificdl 
vision,  and  so  are  in  a  condition  to  be  prayed  to,  then  they 
need  not  be  prayed  for.  As  for  the  middle  place,  they  ih 
those  ages  knew  n6  such  thing,  as  men  have  since  dreamed 
of.  As  God  in  feiuch  cases  makes  use  of  a  prepared  wicked- 
ness, though  he  infers  none,  much  less  does  he  make  any  to 
be  necessary  and  unavoidable ;  so  may  good  men  and  wise 
make  use  of  a  prepared  error,  a  falsehood  already  believed  j 
but  they  must  neither  teach  nor  betray  any  one  into  it. 

The  objections  mentioned  in  the  state  of  this  question^ 
are  already  ahswered  in  the  stating  the  propositions. 

But  now  arises  another  question,  and  the  solution  will 
'follow  upon  the  same  grounds. 

12.  Quest.  Whether  it  be  lawful,  for  a  good-end,  for  preach- 
ers to  aflPright  men  with  panic  terrors,  and  to  create  fears  that 
have  no  ground ;  as  to  tell  them,  if  they  be  liars,  their  faces 
will  be  deformed ;  if  they  be  perjuredi  the  devil  will  haunt 
them  in  visible  shapes  ;  if  they  be  sacrilegious,  they  shall 
have  the  leprosy  ;  or  any  thing  whereby  weak  and  ignorant 
people  can  be  most  wrought  upon  ? 

I  answer  briefly  : 
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13.  There  are  terrors  enough  in  the  New  Teatament  to 
affright  any  man  from  his  sins,  who  can  be  wrought  upon 
by  fear :  and  if  all  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  say,  and  all 
that  Christ  and  his  apostles  published,  be  not  sufficient,  then 
nothing  can  be.  For  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  a  greater  or 
more  formidable  evil  than  hell ;  and  no  terrors  can  bring 
greater  afinghtment,  than  those  which  are  the  proper  portion 
of  the  damned.  But  the  measures  of  the  permission  and  li- 
berty that  can  be  used,  are  these : 

14.  (1.)  A  preacher  or  governor  may  affright  those  that 
are  under  him,  and  deter  them  from  sin,  by  threatening  them 
with  any  thing  which  probably  may  happen.  So  he  may  der 
nounce  a  curse  upon  the  estate  of  sacrilegious  persons,  rob- 
bers of  churches,  oppressors  of  priests,  and  widows  and  or- 
phans ;  and  particularly,  whatsoever  the  widow  or  orphan  in 
the  bitterness  of  their  souls  do  pray,  may  happen  upon  such 
evil  persons ;  or  what  the  church  in  the  instruments  of  do- 
nation have  expressed :  as,  to  die  childless ;  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  gout;  to  have  an  ambulatory  life,  the  fortune  of  a 
penny,  since  for  that  he  forsakes  God  and  his  religion ;  a  di^ 
tracted  mind  or  fancy,  or  any  thing  of  this  nature.  For 
since  the  curses  of  this  life  and  of  the  other  are  indefinitely 
threatened  to  all  sinners,  and  some  particularly  to  certain 
sins,  as  want  is  to  the  detainers  of  tithes,  a  wandering  fortune 
to  church-robbers^ ;  it  is  not  unreasonable,  and  therefore  it 
is  lawful  to  make  use  of  such  particulars,  as  are  most  likely 
to  be  effective  upon  the  consciences  of  sinners. 

15.  (2.)  It  is  lawful  to  affright  men  with  the  threatening 
of  any  thing,  that  is  possible  to  happen  in  the  ordinary  effects 
of  Providence.  For  every  sin  is  against  an  infinite  God»  and 
his  anger  is  sometimes  Uie  greatest,  and  can  produce  what 
evil  he  please ;  and  be  uses  to  arm  all  his  creatures  against 
sinners,  and  sometimes  strikes  a  stroke  with  his  own  hand, 
and  creates  a  prodigy  of  example  to  perpetuate  a  fear  upon 
men  to  all  ages. 

But  this  is  to  be  admitted  with  these  cautions ; 

1.  It  must  be  done  so  as  to  be  limited  within  those  ways^ 
which  need  not  suppose  a  miracle  to  have  them  effected. 
Thus  to  threaten  a  sinner  in  England,  that  if  he  profanes 
the  holy  sacrament,  a  tiger  shall  meet  him  in  the  church- 
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yard  and  tear  him,  is  so  improbable  and  unreasonable,  that 
it  is  therefore  not  to  be  done,  lest  the  authority,  and  the 
counsel,  and  the  threatening,  become  ridiculous  :  but  we  have 
warrant  to  threaten  him  with  diseases,  and  sharp  sicknesses, 
and  temporal  death  ;  and  the  warrant  is  derived  from  a  pre- 
cedent in  Scripture,  God's  dealing  with  the  Corinthian  con^- 
municants*. 

2.  He  who  thus  intends  to  dissuade,  must  in  prudence 
be  careful  that  he  be  not  too  decretory  and  determinate  in 
the  particular ;  but  either  wholly  instance  in  general  threat- 
enoigs,  or  with  exceptive  and  cautious  terms  in  the  particular; 
as,  *  Take  heed  lest  such  an  evil  happen  :'  or,  '  It  is  likely  it 
may,'  and  '  We  have  no  security  for  a  minute  against  it  9' 
and  '  So  God  hath  done  to  others.' 

3.  Let  these  be  only  threatenings^  not  prophecies,  lest  the 
whole  dispensation  become  contemptible ;  and  therefore  let 
all  such  threatenings  be  understood  with  a  provision,  that  if 
such  things'do  not  happen,  the  man  hath  not  escaped  God's 
anger,  but  is  reserved  for  worse.  God  walketh  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  his  footsteps  are  not  seen  ;  but  how* 
ever,  evil  is  the  portion  of  the  sinner. 

16,  (3.)  In  all  those  threatenings  which  are  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  state  of  things  and  per- 
sons with  which  we  have  intercourse,  we  may  take  all  that 
liberty  that  can  by  apt  instruments  concur  to  the  work  of 
God:  dressing  them  with  circumstances  of  terror  and  a^ 
frightment,  and  representing  spiritual  events  by  metaphors, 
apologues,  and  instances  of  nature.  Thus  our  blessed  Lord, 
expressing  the  torments  of  hell,  signifies  the  greatness  of 
them  by  such  things  which  in  nature  are  most  terrible  ;  as 
''  brimstone  and  fire,  the  worm  of  conscience,  weeping,  and 
wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  But  this,  I  say,  must  ever  be 
kept  within  the  limits  of  analogy  to  what  is  revealed,  and 
must  not  make  excursions  to  extraregular  and  ridiculous 
significations.  Such  as  is  the  fancy  of  some  divines  in  the 
Roman  church,  and  particularly  of  Cornelius  i  Lapide  *,  that 
the  souls  of  the  damned  shall  be  rolled  up  in  bundles  like  a 
heap  and  involved  circles  of  snakes,  and  in  hell  shall  sink 
down  like  a  stone  into  the  bottomless  pit,  falling  still  down- 
ward for  ever  and  ever.   This  is  not  well ;  but  let  the  expres- 
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kions  be  according  to  the  proportions  of  what  is  revealed. 
The  divines  in  several  ages  -have  taken  great  liberty  in  this 
affair,  which  I  know  no  reason  to  reprove,  if  some  of  their 
tragical  expressions  did  not,  or  were  not  apt  to,  pass  into 
dogmatical  affirmatives  and  opinions  of  reality  in  such  in- 
ventions. 

17.  (4.)  If  any  extraregular  example  hath  ever  happened, 
that  may  be  made  use  of  to  affright  men  from  the  same  or 
the  like  sins,  and  so  pass  into  a  regular  warning.  Thus, 
though  it  but  once  happened,  that  God  punished  rebellion 
by  causing  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  up  the  rebels 
against  their  prince  and  priest,  Moses  and  Aaron,  that  i^,  it 
is  but  once  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture ;  yet  Goa  hath  the 
same  power  now,  and  the  same  anger  against  rebellion ;  and 
as  he  can,  so  we  are  not  sure  that  he  will  not,  oftentimes  do 
the  same.  Whatsoever  hath  happened  and  can  happen,  we 
oughl  to  fear  lest  in  the  like  cases  it  should  happen.  And 
therefore  this  is  a  proper  instrument  of  a  just  fear,  and  apt 
rightly  to  minister  to  a  sure  and  a  right  conscience. 

18.  (5.)  If  any  prodigy  of  accident  and  judgment  hatn 
happened,  though  it  be  possible  it  may  be  done  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory,  yet  because  it  is  ten  thou- 
sand to  one,  but  it  is  because  of  sin  too ;  this  may  be  made 
use  of  to  affright  sinners,  although  there  be  no  indication  for 
what  sin  that  judgment  happened.  Thus  the  ruin  of  the 
Greek  monarchy  finished  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost :  the 
fearful  and  prodigious  swallowing  up  the  cities  of  the  Co- 
lossians  and  Laodiceans;  the  burning  towns  and  villages  by 
eruption  of  fire  from  mountains ;  the  sudden  cataracts  of 
water  breaking  from  the  Indian  hills  ;  the  sudden  death  and 
madness  of  many  people ;  the  horrible  ruin  and  desolation 
of  families  and  kingdoms,  may  be  indifferently  used  and  pro- 
pounded to  all  sorts  of  persons,  where  there  is  need  of  such 
violent  courses :  and  provided  that  they  be  charitably  anci 
prudently  applied,  may  effect  fear  and  cautioti  in  some  sin- 
ners, who  otherwise  would  be  too  ready  for  gaieties  and  unsafe 
liberties. 

19.  (6.)  To  children  and  fools,  and  all  those  whose  un- 
derstanding is  but  a  little  better,  it  hath  been  in  all  age's 
practised,  that  they  be  affrighted  with  mormoes  and  bug- 
bears, that  they  may   bu  cozened  into  good.     But  this  is 
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tberefoi^  peimitted,  because  oilier  things  whic^  are  real,  cer- 
tain, or  probable,  cai^not  \>e  unders^od  or  perceive4  by 
them :  and  therefore  t^i^se  things  ^re  ^ot  to  be  permitted, 
where  it  can  well  be  otherwise.  If  it  c^not,  it  is  fit  thaf. 
their  onderstandings  should  be  conducted  thitbef  where  they 
ought  to  go,  and  by  spch  instruments  ^A  can  b^  usefu). 


RULE  VIL 


A  Conscience  determined  by  the  Counsel  of  wise  Men,  even 
against  its  own  Inclinations,  may  be  sure  and  right. 

For  in  many  cases  the  counsel  of  wise  men  is  the  best 
argument;  and  if  the  conscience  was  first  inclined  by  a 
weaker,  every  change  to  a  better  is  a  degree  of  certainty : 
In  this  case,  to  persist  in  the  first  inclination  of  conscience, 
is  obstinacy,  not  constancy :  but  on  the  other  side,  to  change 
our  first  persuasion  when  it  is  well  built,  for  the  counsel  of 
men  of  another  persuasion,  though  wiser  than  ourselves,  is 
levity,  npt  humility.  This  rule  is  practicable  only  in  such 
cases  where  the  conscience  observes  the  weakness  of  its 
first  inducement,  or  justly  suspects  it,  and  hath  not  reason 
so  much  to  suspect  the  sentence  of  wiser  men.  How  it  ia 
further  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  is  more  properly  to  be. con- 
sidered in  the  third  chapter,  and  thither  I  refer  it« 


RULE  VIII. 


He  that  nns  against  a  right  and  sure  Conscience,  whatever  the 
Instance  be,  commits  a  great  Sin,  but  not  a  double  one. 

1.  His  sin  is  indeed  the  greater,  because  it  is  less  excusable 
and  more  bold.  For  the  more  light  there  is  in  a  regular  un- 
derstanding, the  more  malice  there  is  in  an  irregular  will. 
**  If  I  had  not  come  to  them  (said  Christ  ^),  they  had  not  had 
sin ;  but  now  have  they  no  cover  for  their  sin :"  that  is^  be- 
cause they. are  sufficiently  taught  their  duty.  It  is  not  an 
aggravation  of  sin,  barely  to  say,  '  It  was  done  against  our 
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conscience  :*  for  all  sins  are  so,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
mediately  or  immediately,  in  the  principle  or  in  the  ema* 
nation.  But  thus ;  the  more  sure  and  confident  the  con- 
science is,  the  sin  receives  the  greater  degree.  It  is  an  ag- 
gravation of  it,  that  it  was  done  against  a  clear  light,  and  a 
full  understanding,  and  a  perfect,  contrary,  determination. 

2.  But  even  then  it  does  not  make  it  to  be  a  distinct  sin. 
"  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin,"  said  the  Apostle ;  but 
he  did  not  say  it  was  two.  It  is  a  transcendent  passing  upon 
every  sinful  action,  that  it  is  against  a  known  law,  and  a  con- 
trary reason  and  persuasion  ;  but  if  this  could  make  the  act 
to  be  doubly  irregular, — by  the  same  reason,  every  substance 
must  be  two,  viz.  by  having  a  being,  and  a  substantial  being. 
And  the  proper  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  conscience 
obliges  and  ties  us  by  the  band  of  the  commandment,  the 
same  individual  band,  and  no  other.  The  conscience  is  there- 
fore against  the  act,  because  the  commandment  is  against 
it;  the  conscience  being  God's  remembrancer,  the  record, 
and  the  register  of  the  law.  A  thief  does  not  ain  against 
the  law  and  the  judge  severally  ;  neither  does  the  magistrate 
punish  him  one  way,  and  the  law  another.  The  conscience 
hath  no  law  of  its  own,  bat  the  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  it. 
Therefore,  where  there  is  but  one  obligation  to  the  duty, 
there  can  be  but  one  deformity  in  the  prevarication.     But, 

3.  In  sins  where  there  is  a  double  formality,  there,  indeed, 
in  one  action  there  may  be  two  sins,  because  there  is  a  doa- 
ble law  :  as  he  that  kills  his  fathtr,  sins  twice,  he  is  impious 
and  anjust ;  he  breaks  the  laws  of  piety  and  justice ;  he  sins 
asrainst  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  commandments  at  once ;  he 
is  a  murderer,  and  he  is  ungrateful,  and  he  is  impious.  But 
in  sins  of  a  single  nature,  there  is  but  a  single  relation.  For 
the  conscience  and  the  law,  is  the  rule  and  the  parchment ; 
and  he  that  sins  against  the  one,  therefore  also  sins  against 
the  other,  because  they  both  terminate  but  one  relation. 

4.  But  although  he  does  not  commit  two  sms,  yet  he 
commits  one  great  one, — there  being  nothing  that  can  render 
aik  action  culpable  or  imputable  in  the  measures  of  justice, 
but  its  being  a  deviation  from,  or  a  contradiction  to,  the 
rule.  It  is  against  my  conscience,  that  is,  against  my  illu- 
minated and  instructed  reason,  therefore  it  is  a  sin :  this  is  a 
demonstration,  because  it  is  against  God,  and  against  my- 
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self;  against  my  reason,  and  his  illumination  7  that  is,  against 
all  bands,  divine  and  human. 

5.  Quest.  But  then  what  shall  a  judge  do^  who  knows 
the  witnesses  in  a  criminal  cause  to  have  sworn  falsely?  The 
case  is  this :  Conopus,  a  Spartan  judge,  walking  abroad  near 
the  gardens  of  Onesicritus,  espies  him  killing  of  his  slave 
Asotus ;  who,  to  palliate  the  fact,  himself  accuses  another  of 
his  servants,  Orgilns,  and  compelled  some  to  swear  it  as  he 
affirmed.  The  process  was  made,  advocates  entertained  by 
Onesicritus,  and  the  poor  Orgilus  convict  by  testimony  and 
legal  proof.  Conopus,  the  judge,  knows  the  whole  process 
to  be  injurious,  but  knows  not  what  to  do,  because  he  re- 
meipbers  that  he  is  bound  to  judge  according  to  allegation 
and  proofy  and  yet  to  do  justice  and  judgment,  which,  in 
this  case,  is  impossible.  He  therefore  inquires  for  an  ex- 
pedient, or  a  peremptory  resolution  on  either  hand :  since 
he  offends  against  the  laws  of  Sparta,  the  order  of  law,  and 
his  own  life,  if  he  acquits  one  who  is  legally  convicted; 
and  yet,  if  he  condemns  him  whom  he  knows  to  be  innocent, 
be  sins  against  God  and  nature,  and  against  his  own  con- 
science. 

6.  That  a  judge  not  only  may,  but  is  obliged  to,  proceed 
according  to  the  process  of  law,  and  not  to  his  own  private 
conscience,  is  confidently  affirmed  by  Aquinas,  by  his  master, 
and  by  his  scholars,  and,  of  late,  defended  earnestly  by  Di- 
dacus  Covaruvias,  a  learned  man  indeed  and  a  great  lawyefr; 
and  they  do  it  upon  this  account : 

7.  (1.)  For  there  is  a  double  person  or  capacity  in  a  judge; 
he  is  a  private  person,  and  hath  special  obligations  and  duties 
incumbent  upon  him  in  that  capacity :  and  his  conscience 
hath  a  proper  information,  and  gives  him  laws,  and  hath  no 
superior  but  Ood  :  and. as  he  is  such  a  one,  he  must  proceed 
upon  the  notices  and  persuasions  of  his  conscience,  guided 
by  its  own  measures.  But  as  he  is  a  judge,  he  is  to  do  the 
office  of  a  judge,  and  to  receive  information  by  witnesses 
and  solemnities  of  law,  and  is  not  to  bring  his  own  private 
conscience  to  become  the  public  measure.  Not  Attilius  Re- 
gnlus,  but  the  consul,  must  give  sentence  :  apd  since  he  i^ 
bound  to  receive  his  information  from  witnesses,  as  they 
prove,  so  the  law  presumes ;  whose  minister  because  he  is; 
if  there  be  any  fault,  it  is  in  the  law,  not  in  the  judge;  and  in 
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this  case,  the  judge  does  dot  go  against  his  conscience,  ^e^ 
cause  by  oath  he  is  bound(  to  go  according  to  law.    l^e,  i^:* 
deed,  goes  against  his  private  knowledge ;  buf  that  ^qes  not 
give  law  to  a  judge^  whose  knowledge  is  |;o  be  guided  by  other 
instruments.  (2.)  Apd  it  is  here  as  in  case  of  executiop  of  sen- 
tences, which  is  another  ministry  of  law.  "  Ordinarius  tene* 
tur  obsequi  delegato,  etsi  sciat  senten^iam  illam  injustanir 
exequi  nihilominus  tenetur  eandem/'  sai4  Innocentius  III.*^ 
The  executioner  is  not  to  refuse  his  office,  though  he  know 
the  judge  to  have  condemned  an  innocent;  for  else  he  might 
be  bis  judge's  judge,  and  that  not  for  himself  ^lone,  but  also 
for  the  public  interest.    For  if  an  executioner,  upon  bisper- 
suasion  that  the  judge  did  proceed  unjustly  against  the  life 
of  an  innocent,  shall  refuse  to  put  him  to  death,  he  judges 
the  sentence  of  the  judge  over  again,  and  declares  publicly 
against  it,  and  denies  to  the  commonwealth  the  effect  of  hi» 
duty  :  so  does  a  judge,  if  he  acquits  him  whom  the  law  con-* 
demns,  upon  the  account  of  his  private  knowledge.  (3.)  It  is 
like  speaking  oracles  against  public  authority  from  a  private 
spirit.  (4.)  Which  thing,  ifit  were  permitted,  the  whole  order 
and  frame  of  judicatures  would  be  altered,  and  a  door  opened 
for  a  private  and  an  arbitrary  proceeding :  and  the  judge,  if 
he  were  not  just,  might  defame  all  witnesses^  a|id  acquit  apy 
criminal,  and  transfer  the  fault  to  an  innocent  and  unsus- 
pected, and  so  really  do  that  which  he  but  pretends  to  avoid. 
(5.)  And  the  case  would  be  the  same,  if  he  were  a  mai|  confi* 
dent  and  opinionative.  Forhepoiight  seem  to  himself  to  ][>e  afif 
sure  of  his  own  reason,  as  of  his  own  sense;  and  bis  conscience 
might  be  as  effectively  determined  by  his  argument  as  by  his 
eyes ;  and  then  by  the  same  reason  ho  might  think  hiua* 
self  boijm^  to  judge  against  th^  sieptence  of  the  law,  according 
lo  his  own  persuasion,  as  to  judge  against  the  forms  of  law, 
and  proceedings  of  the  court  according  to  his  own  s^se. 
(6.)  And  therefore  not  only  in  civil  but  in  the  ecples^a^^cal 
courts  we  find  it  practised  otherwise :  and  a  priest  may  ^ot 
refuse  to  communicate  him,  whom  he  knows  to  have  been 
absolved  upon  a  false  allegation,  and  unworthijy ;  but  must 
administer  sacraments  to  him  according  to  the  public  voice, 
not  to  his  own  private  notice :  for  it  wQuld  be  intole|:aj)le,  if 
that  which  is  just  in  public,  suould  be  rescinded  by  a  priyate 
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p^retenpe,  whether  tnaterially  just  ot  no ;  not  only  because 
there  are  other  measures  of  the  public  and  private,  and  that 
to  have  that  overborne  by  this  would  destroy  all  government; 
but  because  if  this  privajte  pretence  be  admitted,  it  may. as 
well  be.  falsely  as  truly  pretended :  and  therefore,  since  real 
justice  by  this  means  cannot  be.  secured,  and  that  unless  it 
were,  nothing  could  make  amends  for  the  public  disorder,  it 
follows  that  the  public  order  must  be  kept^  and  the  private 
notice  laid  aside.  (7.)  For  the  judge  .lays  aside  theafTectipns. 
of  a  man,  when  he  go^s  to  the  seat  of  judgment;  and  he  lays 
aside  his  own  reason,  and  submits  to  the  reason  of  the  law,— ^ 
and  his  own  will,  relinquishing  that  to  satisfy  the  law  ;  and 
therefore  he  must  bring  nothing  of  a  private  man  with  him,but 
his  Qwn  abilities  fitted  for  the  public.  (8.)  And  let  no  man 
in  this  case  pretend  to  zeal  for  truth  and  righteousness ;  for 
since  in  judicatures,  legal  or  seeming  truth  is  all  that  can  be 
secured,  and  with  this  the  laws  are  satisfied,  we  are  sure  we 
may  proceed  upon  the  testimony  of  concurring  witnesses, 
because  they  do  speak  legal  truth ;  and  that  being  a  propor- 
tionable conduct  to  legal  persons,  is  a  perfect  rule  for  the 
QonscienCe  of  a  judge ;  according  to  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  quoted  out  of  Moses'  law,  "  It  is  virritten  in  yom; 
law,  the  testimony  of  two  men  is  true^"  that  is,  it  is  to  be 
accepted  as  if  it  were  true,  and  proceedings  are  to  be  accord- 
ingly. In  pursuance  and  verification  of  this,  are  those  words 
ol  St,  Ambrose* :  "  Bonus  judex  nihil  ex  arbitrio  suo  facit,  et 
domesticfls  proposito  voluntatis,  sed  juxta  leges  et  jura  pro* 
nunctat,  scitis  juris  obtemperat,  non  indulget  propriee  vplun- 
tati,  nihil  paratum  et  meditatum  domo  defert,  sed  sicut  au-r 
dit,  ita  judicat:"  ''A  good  judge  does  nothing  of  his  will, 
or  the  purpose  of  his  private  choice,  but  pronounces  accord- 
ing to  laws  and  public  right,  he  obeys  the  sanctions  of  the 
law,  giving  no  way  to  his  own  will,  he  brings  nothing  from 
home  prepared  and  deliberated,  but  as  he  hears  so  he 
judges."  This  testimony  is  of  the  more  value,  because  St. 
Ao^jivose  had  been  a  judge  and  a  ruler  himself  in  civil  affairs^ 
and  therefore  spake  according  to  the  sense  of  those  excel- 
lent laws,  which  almost  all  the  civil  world  have  since  admit- 
ted. (9.).  And  the  thing  is  confessed  in  the  parallel  cases :  fojf 
1^  ji^dg^  iRay.  not  proceed  upon  the  evidencp  of  an  inatruinent 
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wbich  be  hnih  privately  perused,  if  it  be  not  produced  in 
court,  thoHgh  be  by  that  eouM  be  enabled  to  do  jua- 
itce  to  the  oppressed  party ;  for  he  doee  not  know  it  as  a 
jadge,  bot  as  a  private  man;  and  thoagh  that  be  a  distiac-- 
ttoa  without  a  real  difference  of  subject^  yet  in  efSect  it 
iheans,  that  the  laws  do  not  permit  a  jndge  to  take  notice  of 
tiny  private  information,  which  asigbt  prove  an  inlet  to  all  man- 
ner of  violence  and  robbery.  (10.)  And  tberefore  if  a  priest 
Itearing  the  confession  of  Gains,  understands  that  Titios  waa 
&e  complioe  of  Cains's  crime,  be  may  not  refuse  to  ab** 
solve  TitiQS,  though  he  do  not  confess  the  ftct  in  which  he 
took  part  with  Oaius ;  because  he  is  to  proceed  by  the  me- 
thod of  that  court  where  he  sits  judge.  For  private  and  pep> 
ional  notice  is  not  sufficient.  (11.)  And  if  I -doprrrately 
know  that  my  neighbour  is  excommunicate,  I  am  not  bound  Co 
Irefnse  him  my  society,  till  I  know  it  legdly ;  and  thevrfore 
much  less  may  a  judge  do  a  public  act  ilpon  private  notice^ 
when  we  may  not  do  even  a  private  act  referring  to  law  with- 
out a  public  notice.  (12.)  And  all  this  ie  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Ulpian':  ''Veritas  rerum  erroribus  gestaram  non 
ndatur,  et  ideo  preeses  provinorse  id  sequattir,  quodconvenit 
euntcdc  fide  eorum  qiiSB  probabnntur :''  '^Thetralh  ofdiinga 
h  not  prejudiced  by  errors  in  matters  of  Act:  and  dietefert 
let  the  president  of  the  province  follow  that  which  is  tlttiBg 
for  him,  proceeding  by  the  faith  of  those  things  which  ahaU 
be  proved.''  (13.)  For  since  no  tnah  inast  judge  by  his  owa 
primte  authority,  he  most  not  judge  by  bis  own  private 
knowledge.  (14.)  And  to  what  purpose  shall  he  oall  in  imt^ 
n'esses,  to  give  him  public  information,  if  wheii  ihey  ha^M 
done  so,  he  by  his  private  may  reject  the  public  f 
'  8.  But  if  after  all  Ais  you  inquire,  ^  What  shall  become  of 
the  judge  as  a  man,  and  what  of  his  private  ^onsoieiioe'2^ 
these  men  answer, — that  the  judge  must  use  what  ingenilbM 
tod  fkir  artifices  he  can  to  save  the  innocent,  or  to  do  justioa 
according  to- truth,  but  yet  so  as  he  may  not  prevaricate  ttie 
duty  of  a  jildge:  he  may  use  the  prudence  of  a  firioid  and-m 
private  man :  let  him,  by  various  and  witty  interrogatonesv 
in  which  he  may  be  helped  by  Ifhe  advantage  ^  his  ptivnia 
knowing  the  secret,  make  ways  to  entrap  the  fidae  witnesses^ 
as  Daniel  did  to  the  two  elders  in  the  case  of  Saaamia:  or 
let  him  refer  the  cause  to  the  supreme  power, 't>r  resign  bia 
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offlce».olr  make  a  deputation  to  another,  or  reprieve  the  in«- 
lured  man,  or  leave  a  private  way  for  him  to  escape,  or  use 
bis  power  of  interpretation*  or  find  some  way  to  elude  the 
unjust  hand  of  justice,  wfaic^  in  ^is  case  does  him  wrong  by 
doi^g  right.  Bat  if  none  of  these  ways«  nor  any  other  like 
them,  oan  preserve  the  innocent  man,  or  the  judge's  private 
conscienqe,  he  must  do  justice  according  to  law,  standing  up- 
right as  a  public  person,  but  not  stooping  to  particulars,  or 
twisiing  himself  by  his  private  notices^ 

9.  This  is  the  sum  of  what  is  or  oan  be  said  in  this  opi- 
nion ;  and  though  they  speak  probably  and  well,  yet  I  answer 
otherwise «  and  I  suppose,  for  reasons  very  con8idemble« 
Th^^re, 

To  the  question,  I  answer,  that  a  judge  in  this  case  may 
not  do  any  public  act  against  his  private  conscience ;  he  may 
not  condemn  an  innocent  whom  he  knows  to  be  so,  though 
he  be  proved  criminal  by  false  witnesses*  And  my  reasons 
are  these: 

10,  (1.)  ''  Innocentem  et  justum  non  pccides,''  said  God^; 
To  slay  an  innocent  person  U  absolutely  and  indispensably 
^vil.  Vp9Xk  which  ground  I  argue ;  That  which  i»  in  it9 
0W9  native  essentially  and  absolutely  evil,  may  not  be  dond 
fQT  any  good,  for  any  pretence,  for  any  necessity^  ndr  by  any 
command  of  man*  Since  therefore  in  the  present  case,  thet 
man  is  aOpposed  innocent,  he  ought  not  to  be  delivered  to 
death  for  any  end  in  the  world,  nor  by  any  authoHty^  much 
less  for  the  preservation  of  the  forms  of  courts,  or  to  prevsen^ 
a  possi^  eViil  that  may  accidentally  and  by  a^use  arise ;  w^ 
peci^ly  since  the  qi^estion  her^  is  nQt  matter  of  prndc^ice  or, 
P^icy,  but  of  juatice  and  oonacience  ;  nor  yet  of  the  pvhlio 
interest,  b^t  pf  the  judge's  duty ;  nor  at  nil,  what  the  law^ 
ap^i^ally  do  ccinstitiite  and  appoint;,  buit  what  the  judge  may- 
really  practise.  Now,  in  all  cases,  if  a  man  dies,  it  ipYis^t  b^ 
by  the  merit  of  th^  cause,  or  for  sg^me  public  end.  The  first 
is  not  suppoi(^  in  thia  question,  becausQ  the  man  is  «uf^ 
posed  inii^Qc^nt;  and  if  the  latter  be  pretended*  it  is  an  apieni 
pr ofew^  ^  4ping  evil  that  good  qiay  C;Ciime  of  i^.  A,ud  if 
it  be  ^nsWiC^d,  that  this  is  true,  if  the  fnan  did  appear  to  h^ 
innojc^nt,  but  i^  {aw  he  appears  otherwise  :  I  reply,  ^|^  iti^ 
true,  to  the  lav  he  does  so,  but  x^ot  to  the  judge ;  and  there^* 
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forei  thongh  the  law  can  condemn  him,  yet  she  cannot  do  it 
by  that  judge.  He  must  not  do  it^  because  it  being  by  an  un- 
avoidable defect  or  error,  that  the  law  may  do  itj  and  if  the  law 
could  be  rightly  informed,  she  would  not,  she  could  not,  do  it, 
it  follows  that  the  judge  who  is  rightly  informed,  can  no  more 
do  it  than  the  law  itself,  if  she  had  the  same  information. 

11.  (2.)  To  judge  according  to  forms  and  processes  of 
law,  is  but  of  human  positive  right  and  constitution ;  for  the 
law  may  command  a  judge  to  proceed  according  to  his  own 
knowledge,  if  she  will  trust  him  and  his  knowledge :  and 
in  all  arbitrary  courts  it  is  so ;  and  in  the  supreme  power 
it  is  always  so,  if  it  be  absolute.     But  not  to  condemn  the 
innocent,   is  of  divine  and   eternal  right,   and    therefore 
cannot  be  prejudiced  by  Chat  which  only  is  human.    And 
indeed  if  we  look  into  the  nature  and   causes   of  things^ 
we  shall  find,  that  the  reason  why  judges  are  tied  to  forms 
and  processes  of  laws,  to  testimonies  and  judicial  proofs,  is, 
because  the  judge  is  supposed  not   to  know  the  matters 
brought  before  him,  till  they  appear  in  the  forms  of  law. 
For  if  a  judge  did  know  men's  hearts,  and  the  secrets  of 
things  and  causes, — supposing  him  to  be  honest,  he  were  the* 
fittest  person  in  the  world  to  be  a  judge,  and  can  proceed 
summarily,  and  needs  no  witnesses.    But  this  is  the  way  of 
the  divine  judgment,  who  proceeds  upon  his  own  knowledge,* 
though  for  the  declaration  of  his  justice  to  men,  he  some* 
times  seems  to  use  processes,  and  measures  of  human  in*' 
quiry ;  as  in  the  case  of  Sodom,  and  the  like.    And  in  pro- 
portion, if  God  should  reveal  to  a  judge  the  truth  of  every 
case  that  lies  before  him,  I  think  no  man  doubts,  but  be 
might  safely  proceed  to  judgment  upon  that  accounts  This 
was  the  case  of  Daniel  and  Susanna.    Foi'  she  vras  con- 
victed  and  proved  guilty  by  concurrent  witnesses ;  God  re-^ 
vealed  the  truth  to  Daniel,  and  he  arrested  judgment  upon 
that  account.    Upon  examination  of  the  witnesses  he  finds 
them  disagree  in  the  circumstances  ;  but  this  was  no  legal 
conviction!  of  theirfalsehood  in  the  main ;  but  it  was  there- 
fore sufficient,  because  Daniel  came  in  the  manner  of  a  pro-^ 
phet,  and  knew  the  truth  from  God,  not  by  forms  of  law. 
Now  it  matters  not,  as  to  the  justice  of  the  proceeding,  whicti 
way  the  troth  be  known  ;  for  the  way  of  receiving  it  is'bat 
extrinsical  to  the  main  question  :  and  as  Daniel  being  made 
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judge. by  God,  might  not  have  con9eiited  to  the  death  of  Su- 
Bannai  though  not  only  the  two  elders,  but  tenmore^.bad 
«worn  that  they  had  seen  Susanna  sin :  so  neither  can  a 
judge,  to  whom  God  by  some  special  act  of  providence  in 
.behalf  of  truth  and  innocence  hath  made  known  the  matter, 
.proceed  to  sentence  against  that  knowledge,  which  he  by  di- 
vine dispensation  hath  received. 

12.  (3.)  If  a  king,  or  senate,  or  any  supreme  power,  re- 
.ceive  testimony  of  a  matter  of  fact  cpnceming.any  of  their 
icouncil,  whom  they  know  to  be  innocent ;  as  if  it  be  legaUy 
proved. that  Sempronius  robbed  a  man,  upon  the  kalends  ol 
March,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  place  where  the  king  or 
senate  saw  him  sitting  all  that  day ;  that  they  may  not  de- 
liver .him  to  death  appears  therefore,  because  they,  being  ac- 
countable to  none  but  God,  must  judge  by  his  measures, 
l;hat  isy  so  an  to  preserve  the  innocent,  and  not  by  those  mea- 
sures which  m^n's  necessity,  and  imperfection,  and  weak- 
nesses, have  made  regularly  necessary.  But  that  which  is  re- 
gularly necessary,  may  irregularly  and  by  accident  in  some 
cases  be  unjust,  and  in  those  the  supreme  power  must  make 
some  provisions  wh^re  it  can,  and  it  can  when  it  knows  the 
truth  of  the  particular.    For  since  the  legislative  power  can 
dispense  in  the  administration  of  its  own  laws  upon  particu- 
lar necessities,  or  charity  upon  the  affirmation  and  petition  of 
him  that  needs  it:  much  more  must  it  dispense  with  the 
forms  of  proce.edings  in  a  case  of  such  necessity^  and  justice, 
and  charity,  and  that  upon  their  own  knowledges.    The  af- 
firmation of  the  argument  is,  that  princes  and  senates  may> 
and  milsty  dp  this  ;  that  it  is  necessary,  and  therefore,  also 
just  in  them  to  do  so.    The  consequent  of  the  argument  is 
this  :  That  therefore  if  private  judges  may  not  do  so,  it  is  bje- 
cause  they  have  no  authority  to  do  so,  but  are  compelled  by 
their  princes  to  proceed  by  forms :  and,  if  this.be  all,  it  dcT 
.  clares  the  necessity  of  such  proceedings  to  be  only  upon 
man's  authority ;  and  so,  though  by  law  he  may  be  bound  to 
do. so,  yet  our  inquiry  being  what  he  is  tied  to  do  in  con- 
science, the  law  cannot  prevail  above  conscience,  the  subor- 
dinate above  the  superior, — there  being,  in  this  case,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  and  the  law  of  God  for  the  right. 

13.  (4.)  For  the  case  is  this ;  God  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
slay  the  innocent,"  and  the  judge  does  certainly  know,  that 
the  accused  man  is  truly  innocent :  the  conclusion  i^,  There- 
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fore  this  man  most  not  die.  Against  this,  the  argument  op* 
posed  is  this :  Human  authority  says.  Thou  shalt  not  slay 
him  that  is  oonrioted  of  a  fault,  whether  by  true  or  false  witr 
•nesses :  here  are  witnesses  which  do  convict  him,  and  I  know 
them  to  be  false:  the  conclusion  is.  Therefore  this  man  must 
die»  Which  of  these  two  arguments  ought  to  prevail,  I  think 
needs  not  much  inquiry. 

14.  (6.)  And  what  if  Titius  be  accused  for  kiDing  Regu* 
lus,  whom  the  consul  at  that  time  hath  living  in  his  hoase. 
or  bath  lately  sent  abroad ;  would  not  all  the  world  boot  at 
bim,  if  he  should  deliver  Titius  to  the  tormentors,  for  killing 
the  man  whom  the  judge  knows  to  be  at  home,  it  may  be 
dressing  his  dinner,  or  abroad  gathering  his  rents  i  But  if 
this  be  so  absurd  (as  it  is  indeed  extremely),  it  follows,  that 
lie  may  use  his  private  knowledge  against  a  fklse  testimony 
that  is  public.  Or  how  if  he  sees  the  fact  done  before  bim 
in  the  court?  a  purse  cut,  or  a  stone  thrown  at  his  brother- 
judge,  as  it  happened  at  Ludlow  not  many  years  since  i  The 
judge  proceeded  to  sentence  upon  intuition  of  the  fact,  and 
stayed  not  for  the  solemnities  of  law.  Or  put  case  that  there 
be  depositions  offered  on  both  sides,  for  and  against  the  in- 
nocent, either  directly  or  indirectly.  If  in  this  case  the 
judge's  private  knowledge  may  determine  for  either,  it  fol- 
lows that  his  private  knowledge  can  be  admitted  as  the  instru- 
ment of  justice;  and  if  it  may,  it  must:  for  nothing  can 
hinder  him  to  do  it,  but  because  lie  may  not  But  that  he 
may,  appears  in  the  now  alleged  instances, 

15.  (6.)  Adrianus  puts  another  case,  in  which  it  is  also 
without  contradiction  evident  that  private  notice  is  to  be 
preferred  before  public  solemnity,  where  there  is  an  error  in 
this  and  none  in  that.  The  case  I  choose  to  expriess  in  thia 
narrative.  Viretta,  a  naughty  woman,  pretends  to  be  wife  to 
Coloro,  an  Italian  gentleman,  and  brings  a  priest  and  wit- 
nesses whom  she  had  suborned,  to  prove  the  marriage.  The 
judge  gives  sentence  for  Viretta,  and  commands  Coloro  to 
pay  the  duties  of  a  husband  to  her,  and  to  use  her  as  a  wife* 
He  knows  the  contrary,  and  that  he  is  husband  to  Vittoria 
Morisini,  and  therefore  pays  her  all  his  duly,  and  neglects  the 
other;  and  he  is  bound  to  it,  because  no  man^s  error  or  malice 
can  alter  the  laws  of  God,  and  from  paying  that  duty  which  he 
knows  is  due  by  the  laws  of  God,  be  cannot  be  excused  by 
any  formal  error  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  of 
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wuLn,  Thm '  saint  m  Ibe  jirfge'i^  ew^  Far  if  'tbe  law  cobi^ 
mandft  hia  to  do  an  aot  against  a  kaoiien  piiVate  daty»  lie iis 
ao  to.  follow  die  duty  he  knows  he  owes  to  Giod^  in  preserving 
the  innocent,  as  Coloro  is  bound  to  preserve  his  daty  to  his 
wife,  and  thejvdge  may  no  more  commit  murder  than  Coloro 
may  comdiit  aduhery ;  bi|t  neither  of  them  cak  be  rescued 
bat  by  their  private  oonscienoe,  therefore  they  may  use 
And  there  is  no  escape  in  this  instaqoe,  because  iJie  m 
is  as  much  bound  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  law,  as 
the  judge  is  to  the  forms  of  it  5  and  that  which  sepures  one^ 
secures  both. 

16.  (7.)  Hie  e^ls  that  may  be  consequent  to  the  strioi 
adherence  to  the  forms  and  proofs  of  law  against  the  judge's 
conscience,  may  be  so  great  as  to  be  intolerable,  and  raooh 
greater  than  can  be  supposed  to  be  consequent  to  the  follow^ 
ing  a  certain  unsolemh  truth.    And  there  is  no  man,  but  put 
the  case  so  as  himself  and  his  party  may  be  involved  in  mill 
by  fiilse  witness,  and  he  will  grantthat  himself  is  by  ^l  means 
to  be  preserved-    Put  cas^  a  whole  order  of  the  clergy,  ;of 
monha,  of  lawyers,  shculd  be  accused  falsely  apd  oppressed 
by  evil  men,  aa  the  khights  templars  were  acoused  fiercely, 
and  so  were  the  religious  in  Henry  VIII/s  time:   if  tfa^ 
king  had  known  that  the  monks,  and  the  Pope  had  known 
that  the  templars  had  been  innocent,  no  man  ought  to  have 
persuaded  them  to  oondtom  the  guiltless.    For  if  the  king 
bad  proceeded  against  them  to  confiscation,  making  use  of 
his  advantage  gotten  by  the  sin  of  vile  men,  the  effect  had 
been,  that  be  would  rather  have  gotten  money  by  a  lie,  than 
have  done  justice  to  the  oppressed  according  to  his  eot^ 
science.    And  indeed,  because  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but 
all  the  world  would  have  given  sentence  for  themselves  in 
their  own  ease,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  contrary  opinion 
it  but  the  sentence  of  men  in  prosperity,  or  of  inexperienced 
scholars,  who  care  not  what  load  Uiey  put  upon  others  to  ve- 
rify their  own  opinion.    And  what  Christian  ^ill  not  con- 
demn Pilate  for  condemning  the  holy  Jesus,  according'  to 
the  testimonies  of  his  false  accusers,  and  against  his  own 
conscience  i  And  let  the  case  be  put,  that  the  witnesses  had 
agreed,  and  proved  foul  things  against  the  unspotted  Lamb 
of  Ood,  and  made  all  clear  in  forms  of  law,  and  that  Pilate 
had  known  the  Lord  to  be  innocent  and  injured,  could  tile 
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water  in  the  baaia  have  washed  him  clean,  if  be  had,  againat 
his  conscience  in  compliance  with  the  solemn  perjurers,  have 
condemned  him  who  was  purer  than  the  angels  i  In  this  case 
the  effect  had  been  intolerable,  for  which  no  pretence  of  ne- 
cessity, or  legal  formalities,  could  have  made  recompense. 

17.  (8.)  A  law  founded  upon  presumption  binds  not  in 
the  court  of  conscience,  when  the  presumption  is  found  to 
be  an  error.  The  law  presumes  that  the  heir  enterii^  upon 
an  estate,  if  he  makes  not  an  inventory,  does  it  to  conceal 
the  goods,  and  defraud  the  creditors.  But  if  an  heir  does  so 
by  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  an  impertinent  fear,  or  upon 
iU'  counsel,  or  be  betrayed  to  do  so ;  if  the  creditor  knows 
that  the  goods  are  not  sufficient,  he  may  not  in  conscience 
take  the  advantage  the  law  gives  him,  but  is  bound  to  do 
charity  and  justice  by  the  measures  of  his  private  knowledge, 
and  not  by  the  measures  of  the  law  to  do  violence  and  op- 
pression, which  was  the  thing  in  question. 

18.  (9.)  To  the  verification  of  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
an  accused  person  there  are  required,  1.  A  reality  of  the 
crime.  2.  A  power  in  the  judge.  3.  And  equity  in  the  lav. 
Now  if  divers  men  should  swear  that  the  judge  hath  a  com- 
petent power,  nay,  though  they  threaten  him  with  death  if 
he  does  not,  yet  he  may  not  exercise  any  such  power,  which 
himself  privately  knows  that  he  hath  not.  So  also,  if  he 
knows  the  fact  does  not  deserve  death,  though  men  swear 

^  it,  or  a  higher  power  declare- it,  or  another  competent  judge 
affirm  it,  yet  a  judge  must  not  consent  to  it,  if  himself  knows 
it  to  be  unjust.  And  I  have  read  of  an  excellent  ponce,  who 
because  he  did  consent  to  the  forms  and  processes  of  law 
made  by  his  senate  against  the  bravest  of  his  subjects,against 
his  own  conscience  and  knowledge,  repented  of  it  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  and  was  not  pardoned  for  it  till  the  day  of  his 
deaUi;  and  the  first,  confidence  he  had  of  pardon,  was  upon 
£t.  Paul's  words,  "  He  that  is  dead,-  is  justified  firom  sins.*' 
3ut  then,  since  the  defect  of  either  of  these  two  makes  it  un«' 
lawful  for  a  judge  to  proceed  according  to  the  forms  of  law, 
and  ties  him  to  follow  his  conscience  even  against  allegation 
and  proof,  much  more  must  it  be  so,  if  there  be  no  res^ty  of 
fi^t  in  the  accused  party;  because  in  the  destitution  of  this, 
the  laws  themselves  have  no  power,  and  therefore  they  can 
•give  none  to  a  judge  their  minister.  **  Justis  lex  non  est  po* 
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siia;"  "  The  law  wasnot  made  for  the  innocent/*  but  to  de- 
fend them,  and  therefore  hath  no  power  to  destroy  them;  and 
then  the  judge  can  hare  none,-— and  so  cannot  in  that  case 
\>e  tied  to  proceed  according  to  formaUties, — ^and  therefore 
must  proceed  according  to  his  conscience,  or  not  at  all.  For, 
19.  (10.)  If  a  law  were  made  that  a  jndge  should  be  bound 
to  condemn  an  innocent  person,  though  he  knows  him  to  be 
80,  and  •  to  be  accused  by  calumny,  and  supplanted  by  per- 
jury, it  were  an  unjust  law,  as  all  men  (that  I  know  of)  grant, 
and  indeed  must  grant.  For  it  were  a  law  made  to  encourage 
perjurers  and  oppressors,  to  discourage  innocence:  a  law 
made  against  the  intention  of  laws,  which. is,  to  defend  the 
right,  and  punish  the  wrong-doer:  it  were  a  law  disabling 
'the  judge  to  rescue  the  oppressedy  and  a  law  expressly  dis- 
owning the  cause  of  theaiSBicted :  and  if  any  judge  should 
undertake  his  office  upon  such  terms,  he  should  openly  pro- 
fess, that  If  the  case  happened,  he  would  do  against  his  con- 
science.   And  all  laws  going  the  best  way  they  can  to  find 
out  truth,  would  never  disable  a  judge  to  make  use  of  it  when 
he  had  found  it  out,  and  assisted  the  inquiry  of  the  laws  by 
a  fortunate  discovery.      For  the  examining  of  witnesses 
being  but  a  means  to  find  out  truth,  cannot  possibly  be  so 
adhered  to,  as  to  be  preferred  before  the  end  to  which  it  is 
designed;  that  were  as  if  a  man  should  rather  love  to  seek 
than  find.  Since,  therefore,  no  lawyer  ever  was,  or  can  be,  so 
unreasonable  as  to  decree  that  a  judge  shall  not,  in  such  a 
4sase,  directly  relieve  the  innocent,  but  proceed  to  his  condem- 
.nation,  it  follows  that  he  can  have  no  obligation  to  do  so, 
and  then  the  obligation  of  his  conscience  can  upon  no  pce<» 
tence  be  declined.    .The  law  does  not  intend  to  oblige  the 
^udge  in  that  case,  because  no  law  can  be  made  expressly  to 
■do  so ;  he,  therefore,  being  free  from  the  law  in  that  case. 
Stands  bound  to  his  private  conscience,  without  excuse. 
Nay,  the  canon  law  expressly  .enjoins  that  a  judge  should 
give  sentence  according  to  his  own  conscience,  as  appears 
.in  ''  p.  1.  de  Re  Judic.  in  6.  et  in  Clem.  1.  sect.  Verum  de 

20.  (IL)  Supposes  judge  should  suborn  false  witnesses 

against  an  innocent;  either  he  is  bound  not  to  proceed  ao- 

-cording  to  allegation  and  proof,  but  according  to.  his  secret 

conscience,  or  else  he  is  bound  to  go  on  in  his  crime^  and 
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eflfeat  tiiat  \vhioli  be  bftd  naUeioaly  deaagncd.  For  it  is  Adt 
tiiough  that  he  is  boand  to  disengage  the  witnesses  end  tdte 
off  the  suboraatioo :  for  suppoee  the  persons  sbeady  appesr- 
ing  will  not  cease,  lest  thay  shonM  be  shasMd  and  mined, 
bat  will  take  confidence  from  their  crime,  and  perseveranoe 
from  their  pnblicationj  then  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  inno- 
cent, neither  can  the  jndge  rescue  him  from  himself,  not 
give  oVer  sinning,  onless  he  proceed  by  his  private  oettaia 
measures*  and  not  by  those  which  are  fidse  and  pnUie.  For 
to  say  he  may  be  sorry  for  bis  fiialt,  and  yet  proceed  in  it,  ia 
to  make  him  a  hypocrite :  if  he  confesses  that  he  sabomed 
the  witnesses,  and  yet  proceed  to  condemn  the  innocent,  be 
ia  ridiculous,  and  makes  the  law  pot  on  the  fitce  of  tyranny 
and  unreasonable  violence  and  oppression.  So  that  either 
he  must  go  on  and  sin  to  the  end  %vithoot  remedy,  or  he 
must  be  admitted  to  proceed  by  his  private  conscience^  and 
that  in  his  case  would  be  justice  and  penitence  besides. 

21.  (12.)  Lastly,  all  Uiws  being  intended  Smt  the  good  of 
the  subjects,  are  bound  not  only  to  comply  with  their  ordi- 
nary cases  by  ordinary  provisions,  but  for  their  accidental 
ne^s  by  tbe  extraordinary.  And  so  we  find  it,  that  all  laws 
yield  in  particulars,  when  the  law  ia  injurious  in  the  special 
oases:  end  this  is  the  ground  of  all  chancery,  because  **  sum- 
mum  jus,  summa  injuria ;"  and  Solomon  advised  well,  ''NoK 
esse  Justus  oimium,''  *' Be  not. over  rigfateons;"  and  the 
justice  of  God  betbg  nru/Kcm,  gentleness  and  favour,  equity 
and  mercy,  ours  is  best  when  we  follow  the  best  piece- 
dent :  now  since  no  case  is  more  fiivonraUe  than  the  pre- 
sent, the  laws  are  unjust  that  will  not  bend  and  stoop  to  the 
miseries  of  the  oppressed ;  and  therefore  the  jndge  having 
no  hinderance,  he  is  tied  by  a  double  band  to  relieve  the  op- 
pressed innocent,  by  his  direct  sentence  (where  it  can  be  ad- 
mitted), or  by  his  open  declaration,  and  **  quantum  in  se  est,'' 
but  at  no  hand  to  consent  to  his  condemnation. 

22.  I  conclude,  therefore,  widi  that  rule  of  the  canon  ^ 
law,  **  Melius  est  scandalum  nasci  qnam  .ut  Veritas  desera- 
tur ;''  "  It  is  better  that  a  scandal  should  be  suffered^-and  an 
offence  done  to  the  forms  tmd  meithods  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, than  that  truth  should  be  betrayed  and  fisrsaken ;"  and 
what  was  said  in  the  prophecy  concerning  our  blessed  Sav- 

*  Cap.  penuh.  d«  Reg.  Jar. 
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ioQr>  **  Nod  secUadiim  auditum  aurinm  argue!/'  ''  He  skaH 
nat  rcpFOTQ  according  aa  be  kears/'  but  aecordiiig  as  be 
Ibdow8»  is  aleo  trlie  of  judges  in  tbie  case :  they  do  judge 
inost  {leilectlyi  when^  in  truth  and  in  defence  of  the  ianot)wt» 
they  follow  the  pattern  of  tlie  divine  judgment,  and  not  the 
imperfection  of  the  human,  that  is»  they  are  to  judge  by  the 
f^e»t  not  by  the  ears ; 

Segiiist  initiitt  aafnoi  daaiUMi  per  •««>, 

That  is  a  sure  sentence  that  can  rely  upon  ocular  demondtm- 
tton ;  for  our  eyes  are  a  better  guwl  of  innocence  than  the 
tongues  of  sycophants,  and  our  conscience  are  surer  inform- 
ers than  the  forms  of  law ;  and  since  no  law  hath  declared 
against  it,  the  conscience  is  at  perfect  liberty ;  and  yet  if  it 
were  not,  we  are  certain  it  is  better  to  obey  Ood  than  men ; 
the  conscience  is  no  man's  servant,  it  is  Cfod's  only*  Con- 
science Js  God's  angel :  ''  Ghrieve  not  the  angel,  lest  he  smite 
thee ;  do  nothing  against  him,  lest  he  forsake  thee." — **  Viro 
bono  flxum  in  omni  vita  est,  traversum  unguem  i  recta  con- 
scientia  non  disoedere,''  said  Cicero^;  *'  Every  good  man  is 
perfectly  resolved  not  to  depart  from  his  right  conscience  a 
hair's  breadth  during  his  whole  life/' 

23.  And  now  to  the  pretences  which  are  made  on  the 
other  side,  there  will  be  the  less  need  of  a  reply,  if  we  con* 
sider  that  they  only  prove  that  a  judge  is  tied  to  observe  the 
forms  of  judicial  process^  and  to  proceed  according  to  alle- 
gation and  proof,  ordinarily  and  regularly^  as  supposing  that 
this  is  the  best  ordinary  way  of  information,  as  it  is  most 
certaihly.  But  as  the  law,  using  the  best  she  hath,  would 
not  yet  refuse  a  prophet  from  heaven,  or  a  miracle  to  bring 
truth  from  her  retirements,  or  her  veil,  so  neither  will  she 
refuse  any  better  way  that  can  be  ofiered ;  but  il^hatever  the 
law  would  do,  yet  the  question  now  being  concerning  the 
judge,  it  is  certain  that  the  judge  in  the  case  now  put»  hath 
a  surer  way  of  evidence :  and  therefore  as  the  law,  if  she  had 
a  surer  way  of  evidence,  ought  not  to  go  against  so  cloeira 
light,  so  neither  can  the  judge.  And  the  arguments,  only 
proceeding  upon  the  usual  suppositions,  conclude  that  regu- 
larly judges  must  do  as  usually  they  can  do,  that  is,  proceed 
according  to  proof,  because  they  can  have  no  belter  Way, 

*  Ad  Attican,  xiii.  fO. 
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)»ot  tiiey  cannot  be  drawn  tothts  extranegnlar  itnd  rare  coiu 
tingedcy.  For  though  most  men  are  brought  in  upon  sus- 
picion or  private  accusation^  yet  the  Apostle  says  that '  some 
men's  sins  are  manifest,  going  before  unto  judgment:'  and 
^hen  this  happens,  the  judge  must  not  go  in  inquest  after 
'what  he  sees.  And  the  same  arguments  may  as  well  be 
urged  against  all  dispensations  and  remissions,  against  fib- 
vour  and  chancery,  and  destroy  all  equity,  and  all  religion,  as 
to  destroy  all  conscience  vrhen  it  is  certain  and  infidlible. 
•But  I  sh^  say  something  to  the  particulars. 

24.  (1.)  It  is  true  that  a  judge  hath  a  double  capacity, 
and.he  hath  offices  proportionable ;  some  as  a  man,  some  as 
a  judge ;  that  is,  he  hath  some  natural  and  essential  obliga- 
tions, some  which  are  superinduced  upon  his  office.    And 
therefore,  I  refuse  to  use  this  distinction  as  it  is  commonly 
4ised,  and  so  made  more  subject  to  mistake  and  abuse.    In 
.this  case  the  judge  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  public  man 
and  a  private  man ;  for  private  is  as  much  superinduced  as 
•public,  and  his  other  relations  are  as  much  to  yield  to  his 
essential  duty,  as  that  of  a  judge :  such  as  are  the  relation  of 
a  husband,  of  a  father,  of  a  tutor,  of  a  master;  and,  amongst 
these,  the  more  private  is  often  tied  to  yield  to  the  more  pub- 
lic    But  therefore  in  this  case  the  judge  is  to  be  considered 
•asa  judge,  and  as  a  roan ;  and  in  this  caae  the  duties  are 
sometimes  disparate,  but  never  contrary ;  and  when  theie 
4s  a  dispute,  the  superinduced  must  yield  to  that  which  is 
original ;  for  whatsoever  is  his  duty  as  a  man,  the  judge  may 
jiQt  prevaricate ;  for  it  is  the  man  that  is  the  judge,  in  th^ 
man  that  office  is  subjected,  and  the  office  of  a  judge  is 
bonnd  upon  him  by  the  conscience  of  the  man.  If  die  judge 
had  two  consciences,  and  two  real  persons,  then  it  were  U> 
be  granted  that  they  were  to  be  served  and  attended  to  in 
their  several  callings ;  but  it  is  not  so :  they  are  but  two  pet* 
sons  in  fiction  of  law,  but  materially,  and  to  all  real  events, 
the  same:. it  is  the  same  conscience  ministering  to  .divers 
duties  :  and  therefore  as  the  judge  is  always  that  man,  so  his 
conscience  is  the  conscience  of  that  man ;  and  ^because  as  a 
man  he  must  not  go  against  his  conscience,-*-so  when  that 
man  is  a  judge,  he  must  not  go  against  the  man's  conscience, 
for  the  judge  is  still  that  man  ruled  by  that  conscience/  The 
essential  duty  of  a  man  cannot  by  any  superinduced  formal- 
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ity  be  dispensed  with.  Now  to  go  according  to  our  conscience' 
and  knowledge  is  the  essential  role  and  duty  of  a  man,' 
which  he  cannot  put  off  by  being  a  judge.    The  new  office, 
superinduces  new  obligations,  but  none  contrary,  no  more 
than  he  can  cease  being  a  man  by  being  a  judge.    *'  Certef 
prior  anima  quam  litenti  et  prior  sermo  quam  liber,  et  prior 
sensus  quam  stylus,  et  prior  ho.mD'^uam  philosophus  et  po- 
eta  ^ :"  He  is  first  a  man,  and  then  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  or 
a  judge;  and  that  which  is  first,  cannot  be  prejudiced  by 
what  is  superinduced.     And  if  the  judge  go  against  the  con- 
science of  the  man,  pretending  to  do  according  to  the  con^ 
science  of  the  judge,  the  man  shall  be  damned, — and  where  thcf 
judge  shall  then  appear,  any  child  can  telL   If  the  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  as  earl  of  Kent,  will  rebel  against  his  prince,  the 
Earl  of  Kent  shall  lose  his  head,  though  the  Bishop  of  Bay* 
eux  may  plead  his  clergy.    For  in  this  there  is  a  great  mis* 
take.  To  be  a  man  and  to  be  a  judge,  are  not  to  be  compared 
as  twa  distinct  capacities  of  equal  consideration.    To  be  a 
bishop  and  to  be  a  judge  are  properly  such,  and  hare  distinct 
measures ;  but  to  be  a  man  is  the  subject  of  the  two  capa- 
cities, and  cannot  be  laid  aside  as  either  of  the  other  may ; 
and  therefore  the  distinction  is  vain  and  sophistical :  and  if  it 
could  be  admitted  in  metaphysics  (in  which  yet  it  appears 
to  have  an  error),  yet  it  can  never  be  suffered  to  pass  to  real 
events.    This  being  the  ground  of  all  the  contrary  opinion; 
and  being  found  false,  the  superstructure  must  also  fall  to^ 
t&e  ground.    To  the  special  cases  this  I  answer: 
'     25.  (2.)  An  executioner  may  not  refuse  to  do  his  offict} 
though  the  judge  hath  given  an  unjust  sentence :  it  is  true 
only  when  the  matter  is  dubious,  or  not  known,  or  intolera- 
ble. But  if  the  judge  commands  the  hangman  to  flay  a  pro- 
phet alive,  or  to  crucify  Christ,  or  to  strike  his  king  through 
ivith  k  sword,  I  doubt  not  but  the  adversaries  themselves  will 
think  be  is  not  obliged  to  obey  .'^Indeed,  this  ought  not  easily 
to  be  drawn  into  a  rule,  lest  such  people  turn  it  into  a  pre-^ 
tence.«— But  if  the  executioner  be  sure,  and  the  matter  be  n6<^ 
torious;  and  such  as  cannot  deceive  him,  his  hand  ought  not' 
•to  be  upon  an  innocent.    For  as  receivers  are  to  thieves,  so 
are  executioners  to  unjust  judges.    When  the  fa^  is  noto- 
riouSi  and'  the  injustice  evident,  then  it  is  such  as  all  men? 

'  k  Tertal.  lib.  de  Tcftim.  Aoimc.  '   ' 
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can  $ee  it :  and  then,  as  if  there  were  no  receif  ers,  there 
would  be  no  thieves;  so  if  there  were  no  executioners  of  nn* 
just  sentences,  the  judge  would  be  apt  to  reverse  his  sentence. 
26.  (3).  Now  whereas  it  is  pretended  that  if  a  (private  no- 
tice were  admitted  against  public  evidence,  it  were  lika  a 
private  spirit  against  a  public  article,  and  would  open  a  way 
to  every  pretension,  it  would  dissolve  the  forovi  of  judica- 
tures, and  introduce  many  evils :  I  answer,  that  if  all  ihi^ 
were  true,  and  that  for  this  there  could  be  no  remedy,  nor 
yet  any  recompense  in  the  special  cases,  it  would  follow  Uifit 
the  law  were  prudent,  if  it  did  refuse  to  admit  such  a  proceed- 
ing, unless  she  had  some  reason  to  trust  the  judge :  but 
tbia  were  nothiqg  to  the  judge.    For  the  law  therefore  re- 
fuses his  testimony,  because  she  hath  that  wh^ch  she  pre- 
sumes is  better,  and  \>ecause  ahe,  jpot  Icno  wing  the  secr^  Ibl- 
lowif  the  best  way  she  hath.    But  the  judge  knows  the  se- 
cret, and  be  is  not  deceived^  and  he  does  not  make  pre^ce^* 
for  the  case  supposes  him  to  speak  a^^^ording  to  his  c^n* 
science ;  and  therefore,  although  the  law  in  prudence  does 
not  believe  him,  yet  he  cannot  but  believe  himself,  and  there- 
fore ifi  ili^ty  to  Gocl  must  proceed  accordingly,  or  must  not 
prepee^  at  all. 

97.  (4.)  Neither  is  this  like  a  privftt^  spirit  against  a 
puttie  ar^cle  ;  because  this  conscience  of  th^  judge  does 
i^o.t  impose  i;^pon  the  public,  who  hath  power  to  admit  or  to 
refuse  his  sentence ;  but  at  is  only  for  himself:  aad  although 
his  conscience  ougl4  not  to  be  the  public  measure,  yet  it 
ought  to  be  hi^  own.  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  l%w  may  go 
agaii^  the  judge's  oonacieiH^e,  but  (he  i^dfp  himelf  may 
not  gp  against  Ins  oyin. 

2&  (M  Apd  this  we  see  verified  in  a  matter  of  a  psivato 
evidence;  for  tl^ough  the  judge  hath  aeen  it  iq  a  chamber, 
yet  he  must  QQt  judge  by  it  in  the  opart,  the  law  wdU  not 
suffer  him  to  do  bo  ;  but  yet  for  himself  he  may  so  far  make 
use  of  ii,  as  to  be  persuaded  in  his  conscience,  and  to  under* 
stapd  op  which  aide  the  right  stands*  and  to  fevour  it  in  all 
the  ways  that  are  permitted  him.  But  the  caae  here  beu^ 
not  laatter  of  life  pnd  death,  the  law  hath  power  to  dispose 
of  ealatea,  and  the  conscience  of  the  judge  is  not  obliged  to 
takf^  more  care  of  a  man's  money  or  land  than  himaelf  does»: 
but  it  can  be  obliged  to  take  care  of  men's  liyes :  when  the  in- 
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juxfd  peraon  ia  not  able.  A  man  may  give  away  his  e^te,  but 
be  may  not  give  bia  life  away ;  and  therefore  he  may  lose  hia 
estate  by  such  ways,  by  which  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  lose  his  life.  Add  to  this,  that  a  judge  having  seeii  aJi  in*- 
sUrument  in  private  which  could  mueh  okar  the  caRsa  der^ 
pending,  may  not  upoki  that  account  'prooeed  to  aentence« 
beeause,  it  may  be^  Ihe  adverse  ;party  can  givie  an  answer  to 
ity  and  make  it  invalid :  whereas  in  matters  of  (Adt,  of.  wbifch 
the  judge  is  conscious,  there  is  no  uncertainty  nor  faUibility* 
Andj  lastly,  the  snfiering  party,  in  the  question  of  money,  or 
lanlds  euffers  no  inconvenience,  but  what  is  outw^ghed  to, 
Ihe  public  by  the  order  of  justice  and  solenmities  of  h^w; 
and  the  man  that  loses  to-day  for  want  of  ftoiUoing.  hi^. 
evicl6noe«  may  produce  it  to-moxtow  and  recover  jjt,.  1^  in 
matter  of  life  and  death,  nothing  can  make  recompense  tot 
Uie  oppressed  innocent;  and  if  he  suffers  to«day,  he  canvM^ls 
fdead  an  error  in  the  indictment  to-morrow.  For  these  and» 
many  other  considerations  the  case  is  wholly  different. 

29*  (6.)  By  some  of  these  things  w0  may  also  answer  to 
the  instance  of  a  confident  and  qpinionative  judge*  He  may 
not  prefer  his  private  opinion  before  the  sentence  of  the  law,^ 
and  bring  it  into  open  judgment.  1.  Because  he  himself  may. 
be  deceived  in  his  opiniou,  and  his  confidence  is  no  argument 
that  he  is  not  deceived.  2.  Because  if  the  sentence  and  de- 
cree of  the  law  be  less  reasonable,  yet  the  judge  without  sin 
may  proceed' to  it,  because  the  more  reasonable  is  not  in  hia 
choice,  and  the  less  reasonable  is  npt  absolutely  and  simply, 
uiyust.  3.  In  matters  of  prudence  and  civil  government 
there  is  nO  demonstration  of  reason,  but  the  legislative  powec 
may  determine  for  the  public  interest  as  is  presently  appre- 
hesded,  and  may  refuse  the  better  counsel,  and  y^t  dp  weUl 
enough;  for  that  which  is>imply  the  better,  is  not  in  theset 
cases  necessary  ;  and  in  such  things^a  man's  reason  ought 
nett  to  be  ao  confident,  as  be  is  of  what  he  sees,  or  vh&t  ia 
matter  of  faith ;  and  therefore  in  these  oply  he  is  tq  be 
guided  by  his  qwn,  in  the  other  be  must  proceed  by  the  pubn 
lie  measures.  And  asin  all  things,  notdemon^tlfatively  certaiii, 
or  evident,  the  executioner  is  bound  to  obey  the  judge ;  ^o 
n  the  judge  bound  to  obey  the  law  ;  a^d  the  cpre^ilmptior^ 
will  li^  for  the  Uw  against  the  judge,  as  it  tvill  lie  for  tha 
judge  against  ihe  officer.    4.  And,  yet  after  pll,  I  dp  not 
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doubt  but  if  a  judge's  conscience  were  effectively  deteimined. 
against  a  law,  and  that  he  did  believe  it  to  be  unjuQt  and. 
unlawful,  he  ought  to  follow  his  conscience.    As  if  a  judge 
did  believe  it  to  be  a  sin  to  put  a  man  to  death  for  stealing 
thirteen  pence  halfpenny ,he  might  not  condemn  such  a  thief 
to  the  gallows.  And  he  is  not  excused  by  saying,  *  It  is  not  the 
judge  but  the  law  that  does  amiss.*    For  if  the  judge  believe 
the  law  to  be  unjust,  he  makes  himself  a  partner  in  the  in- 
justice by  ministering  to  an  unjust  law  against  his  conscience^ 
For  not  only  he  that  commands  evil  to  be  done,  is  guilty,  but 
he  that  obeys  such  a  command.  In  this  case,  either  the  judge 
must  lay  aside  his  opinion  or  his  office ;  for  his  conscience 
must  not  be  laid  aside. 

30.  (7.)  The  instance  of  a  priest  and  an  excommunicate 
person  unworthily  absolved  will  no  way  conclude  this  ques- 
tion.    1.   Because  the  case  is  infinitely  differing  between 
condemning  an  innocent,  and  acquitting  the  guilty.     If  any 
man  pretends  he  is  satisfied  in  conscience  that  the  accused- 
person  is  criminal,  though  it  cannot  be  legally  proved,  yet 
there  is  no  wrong  done,  if  the  accused  man  be  let  free;  an 
inconvenience  there  may  be,  but  the  judge  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  destroy  by  his  private  conscience,  against  or  with* 
out  legal  conviction,  because  the  evil  may  be  intolemble  if  it 
be  permitted,  and  the  injustice  may  be  frequent  and  insuffer- 
able ;  but  if  it  be  denied,  there  may  sometimes  happen  an' 
inconvenience  by  permitting  a  criminal  to  live,  but  there  can 
be  no  injustice  done.     It  may  have  excuse,  and  it  may  have 
reason,  and  it  may  have  necessity,  that  a  judge  refuse  to  con- 
sent to  the  death  of  an  innocent;  but  that  he  should  against 
his  conscience  kill  him,  can  have  no  warrant :  and  if  he  be 
not  innocent,  there  may  be  reason  to  let  him  alone,  but  none 
to  condemn  if  he  be.    Conscience  can  oblige  a  judge  to  an 
unsolemn  absolution,  but  not  to  an  illegal  and  unsolemn 
condemnation.    This  should  have  been  considered  in.  the 
Earl  of  Strafford's  case.    The  law  hath  power  to  forgive  the 
criminal,  but  not  to  punish  the  guiltless.    And  therefore  if 
a  man  be  absolved  when  he  deserved  it  not,  we  u^j  suppose 
him  pardoned,  and  the  private  priest  is  not  his  judge  in  that 
ease.    For  to  refuse  to  communicate  him  is  in  act  of  public 
judicature,  and  to  absolve  him  is  an  act  of  the  same  power, 
and  therefore  must  be  dispensed  by  authority,  not  by  usur-i 
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jiattoA,  t&at  is,  by  the  public  isentence^  ilot  hf  ilte  private 
minister,  since  to  give  the  holy  communion  to  siich  a  pernor 
is  not  against  any  essential  duty  of  a  Christian.  And  thefe^ 
fore  if  the  priest  Itnows  him  unveorthy  to  communicate,  he 
may  separate  him  so  ftir  as  he  hath  poorer  to  separate  him, 
ihat  isy  by  the  vrord  of  his  proper  ministry  :  let  him  admo- 
nish to  abstain,  represent  his  insufficiency,  threaten  hiiki 
with  the  danger;  but  if  he  will  despise  all  this,  the  private 
priedt  hath  no  more  to  do,  but  to  pray  and  weep  for  him,  and 
ieaVe  him  to  God  and  the  church.  Bat  of  this  I  am  to  speak 
more  largely  in  its  proper  place. 

31.  (8.)  As  for  the  case  of  a  priest  hearitig  confessions, 
though  he  find  Titius  accused  by  Caius,  yet  if  Titiiis  doea 
not  accuse  himself,  Titius  is  rather  to  be  believed  in  his  Own 
case  than  Caius  in  another  man's.  Because  iii  this  inter- 
course every  man  is  so  concerned  to  do  his  duty,  that  every 
man  is  to  be  believed  for  himself  and  against  himself,  because 
if  he  speaks  false,  himself  only  is  the  losen  2.  Caius  ac- 
cusing Titius  may,  for  aught  the  confessor  knOws,  tell  a  lie 
and  abuse  him,  and  therefore  he  cannot  pretend  knowledge 
and  conscience  against  Titius ;  and  so  this  comes  not  home 
to  the  present  case^  which  supposes  the  judge  to  knoW  the 
accused  person  to  be  innocent.  3.  This  argument  supposes  that 
a  man  cannot  be  absolved  unless  he  enumerate  all  his  sins 
to  the  priest ;  which  being  in  many  cases  false  (as  I  have  shewn 
otherwhere  ^),  that  which  relies  upon  it  can  signify  tiothing. 

32.  (9.)  Last  of  all,  although  the  judge  must  lay  aside  his 
fiffections,  and  his  will,  and  his  opinion,  when  he  sits  upon 
th^  s^at  of  judgment,  because  these  are  no  good  measures 
of  judicature,  nor  ought  to  have  immediate  influence  upon 
the  sentence ;  yet  he  cannot  lay  aside  his  knowledge,  and  if 
be  lay  aside  his  conscience,  he  will  make  but  an  ill  judge. 
2«  And  yet  the  judge  must  lay  his  affections  and  his  will 
aside  never,  but  when  they  tempt  him  to  injustice.  For  a 
judge  must  not  ciease  to  be  merciful  when  it  does  not  make 
him  Unjust;  nor  need  he  cease  to  please  himself,  so  long  as 
be  is  pleased  to  do  right :  these  if  they  do  hurt,  indeed  must 
be  lieft  off,  else  not ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  with  any  colour 
from  hence  be  pretended,  that  they  must  lay  aside  his  know- 
ledge, when  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  he  can  do  good.> 

t  tlnom  Neoeswoiut). 
VOL.  XI.  2    L 
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33  •  (10.)  To  the  authority  of  St.  Ambrose,  what  I  have 
already  said  is  a  sufficient  answer.  For  he  speaks  of  a  judge's 
office  regularly  and  usually,  not  what  he  is  to  do  in  cases  ex- 
traordinary, and  such  is  the  present  question.  But  he  that 
said,  "  Sicut  audit,  ita  judicat,"  would  no  less  have  said, 
"  Sicut  yidet,  ita  judicat."  The  seeing  of  his  eyes  is  as  sure 
a  measure  as  the  hearing  of  his  ears. 

34.  (11.)  As  for  the  words  of  Ulpian  I  will  giFe  no  other 
answer,  than  that  Paoormitan  and  Covaruvias,  who  urge  them 
^d  are  concerned  to  make  the  most  of  them,  do  yet  confess 
that  they  make  as  much  against  them  as  for  them,  and  that 
they  say  true,  will  appear  to  an  ordinary  understanding  that 
considers  them. 

(12.)  For  although  no  judge  must  do  acts  of  a  private 
authority,  yet  he  may  as  well  use  his  own  private  knowledge, 
as  he  may  use  the  private  knowledge  of  the  witnesses ;  for 
their  knowledge  is  as  private  as  the  judge's  till  it  be  brought 
intQ  open  pourt,  and  when  it  is  brought  thither,  it  is  as  pub- 
lic as  theirs ;  but  however,  to  argue  from  the  authority  to 
the  knowledge  is  a  plain  paralogism ;  for  the  prince  who 
armed  him  with  public  authority,  did  not  furnish  him  with  a 
commission  of  knowledge,  but  supposed  that  to  be  induced 
by  other  ways. 

(13.)  And  therefore  the  judge  may,  when  he  hath  called 
witnesses,  reject  them  upon  his  own  certain  knowledge,  as 
well  as  use  arts  of  discovery,  or  any  other  collateral  ways  to 
secure  the  innocent.  For  it  may  as  well  be  inquired  con- 
cerning the  judge's  using  his  knowledge  to  the  infatuating 
pr  discovering  the  falsehood  of  the  evil  witnesses,  as  to  the 
rejecting  them.  For  if  he  must  absolutely  take  all  for  granted 
which  they  say,  then  he  must  use  no  arts  to  invalidate  their 
testimony ;  but  if  he  may  do  that,  he  may  do  the  other,  and 
yet  the  calling  in  of  witnesses  may  be  to  maiiy  good  purposes, 
and  by  the  collision  of  contraries  light  may  arise,  and  from 
falsehood  also  truth  may  be  produced  like  a  fair  child  from 
a  foul  mother.  And  after  all,  though  this  question  is  not  to 
be  determined  on  either  side  by  authorities,  yet  because 
amongst  the  writers  of  cases  of  conscience  very  n&any  rely 
much  upon  the  testimony  of  authors,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to 
say,  that  this  sense  of  the  question  which  I  defend,  was  the 
sentence  of  many  eminent  divines  and  lawyers,  particularly 
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Nicolaos  Lyra,  Adrianus,  Angelus/ Navarre,  Hoatiensis,  Cal- 
derinus,  Panormitaiii  Martinus,  Johannes  Arborseus,  Olden- 
dorp,  CorrasiiiB^  LeasinSi  Bresser,  and  divers  others;  and 
therefore  besides  the  strength  of  the  reasons,  I  walk  the  more 
confidently  by  having  such  good  company. 

35.  To  .conclude :  All  those  advices  of  prudence  which  are 
given  by  the  adverse  party  in  this  affair^  as  expedients  for  the 
judges  to  proceed  by  in  such  cases,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  if 
they  will  secure  their  conscience  and  the  life  of  the  innocent 
oppressed.  But  if  they  will  not^  but  that  the  judge  must  give 
sentence  for  law  or  for  conscience,  the  case  to  me  seem^very 
clear.  God  is  greater  than  out  conscience,  but  our  consci^ice 
is  greater  than  any  thing  besides.  "  Fiat  jus  et  pereat  mun- 
dus,"  said  St.  Austin;  "ad  heec,  imagine  ne  naturs  Veritas 
obumbretur,  curandum."  For  images  and  forms  of  things,  the 
hatural  and  substantial  truth  of  things  may  not  be  lost  or  pre- 
judiced.  Let  justice  be  done  whatsoever  be  the  events 

"  Accipere  personam  improbi  non  est  bonum^  ut  pervertas 
justum  in  judicio :"  "  It  is  not  good  to  receive  the  person  of 
a  wicked  man,  thereby  to  overthrow  the  righteous  in  his 
cause™." 


tlULE  IX. 

The  Goodness  of  an  Objett  is  not  mdde  by  Conscience,  but  is 
accepted,  declared,  and  published,  by  it,  and  made  personally 
obligaioryi 

1.  No  object  can  have  its  denomination  from  the  judgment 
of  reason,  save  only  that  from  thence  it  may  be  said  to  be 
understood  to  be  good,  to  be  declared,  to  be  consented  to; 
All  which  supposes  the  object  to  be  good,  or  to  be  so  appre- 
hended. Just  as  an  emerald  is  ^reen  before  the  eye  perceived 
it  so  :  and  if  the  object  were  not  in  itself  good,  then  the  reason 
were  deceived  in  consenting  to  it,  and  a  deceiver  in  publish- 
ing it. 

2.  This  is  true  in  respect  of  the  material,  fundamental,  and 
proper  goodness  of  the  object ;  for  this  it  hath  independently 

■  Pror.  xruu  5. 
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of  the  conscience :  and  the  rectitude  of  the  conscienee  ia  de^ 
pendent  oa  thia^  and  conaequent  to  the  perception  of  it. 
But  jet  there  is  a  formal,  extrinsical,  and  relative  goodoesa 
passed  upon  an  object  by  the  conscience,  hj  whoee  persua*- 
aion  although  an  e?il  object  do  not  become  naturaHy  good^ 
yet  it  becomes  personally  necessary ;  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion a  good  object  may  become  evil. 

S.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  remonstrate  that  we  must 
father  look  to  the  rule  than  to  the  present  persuasion ;  first 
taking  care  that  our  conscience  be  truly  informed,  before  it 
be  suflbrad  to  pass  a  sentence ;  and  it  is  not  enough  that  out 
conscience  tells  ns  thus,  unless  Ood  hath  told  the  conscience* 
But  yet  if  the  conscience  does  dedaie,  it  engages  us,  wheth^ 
it  be  right  or  wrong.     But  this  hath  in  it  some  variety. 

4.  (1.)  The  goodness  of  an  act  depends  upon  the  good* 
ness  of  an  object,  that  is,  upon  its  conformity  to  a  rational 
nature  and  the  commands  of  Ood.  For  all  acts  of  will  and 
understanding  are  of  themselves  indefinite  and  undetermined 
till  the  relation  to  an  object  be  considered ;  but  they  become 
good  or  bad,  when  they  choose  or  refuse  that  which  is  good 
or  bad  respectively.  To  will  to  do  an  act  of  theft  is  bad,  be^ 
because  theft  itself  is  so :  to  be  willing  to  commit  an  act  of 
adultery  is  evil,  because  all  adultery  is  evil :  and  on  the  other 
side,  to  be  willing  to  do  an  act  of  justice  is  therefore  good, 
because  justice  itself  is  good.  And  therefore  Aristotle  defines 
justice  by  a  habitude  or  relation  to  its  object.  It  is  "  volun- 
tas dandi  suum  buique/'  *'  a  will  of  giving  to  every  one  their 
doe«"  Ai|d  therefore  our  conscience,  because  it  is  to  receive 
its  information  from  the  rule  by  which  every  action  is  made 
good  or  bad,  and  its  motion  from.the  object,  is  bound  to  take 
in  that  only  which  is  really  and  truly  good,  and  without  sin 
or  enor  cannot  do  otherwise. 

5.  (2.)  Although  conscience  is  bound  to  proceed  this  way, 
yet  sometimes  the  younger  takes  the  elder  brother  by  the 
heel,  or  gets  out  before  him,  and  the  act  gets  before  the  ob- 
ject by  indirect  means.  For  though  all  things  should  be 
thought  good  because  they  are  good,  yet  some  things  are 
made  good  because  they  are  thought  so ;  and  the  conscience 
looking  upon  its  object  finds  error  dressed  up  in  the  shape 
of  truth,  and  takes  it  in,  and  adopts  it  into  the  portion  of 
truth.    And  though  it  can  never  be  made  really  and  natu- 
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rally  good,  yet  by.  being  sapposed  to  bj  tbe  comeiettee,  it 
is  sometimes  accepted  so  by  God. 

&  (3.)  Ahhougb  the  rule  by  which  good  uid  bad  are  nea* 
suredy  be  ia  itself  perfect^  yet  it  is  not  atwajra  perfectly  re* 
ceiled  by  os«  Good  is  proportionable  to  reason ;  aaod  m 
there  is  *  probabiliter  verum/  so  there  is  *  probabiliter  booum/ 
'  a  probable  good/  as  well  as  *  a  psobable  truth :'  and  in  the 
inquest  a£ker  this,  we  often  shew  a  trick  of  humanity,  even 
to  be  pitifully  deceived ;  and  altkon^  when  it  is  so,  it  is  an 
allay  of  the  good  it  intends,  yet  it  does  not  whoHy  destroy  it: 
God,  in  his  goodness,  accepting  at  onr  handafor  good,  what 
we  really  and  innocently  suppose,  to  be  so*  Just  like  the 
country  fellow  that  gave  a  handful  of  water  to  his  prince  ; 
he  thought  it  a  fine  thing,  and  so  it  was  accepted*  For  when 
the  action  and  the  rule  are  to  be  made  even,  if  either  of  tbem 
comply  and  stoop,  the  equality  is  made.  God  indeed  reqinres 
the  service  of  all  our  faculties,  but  calls  for  no  exact  mea* 
sures  of  any  but  the  will*  For  the  acts  of  the  will  are  perfect 
in  their  kind,  but  our  underslaading  is  imperfect^  therefore 
this  may  find  an  excuse,  but  thai  n^ver. 

7.  (4.)  Upon  tbisaccoimt  it  is,  that  though  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  an  act  depends  upon  the  quality  of  tbe  object 
regularly  and  naturally,  yet  the  acts  become  irregularly  ov 
accidentally  good  or  bad  by  the  conscience^  because  the 
conscience  changes  the  object ;  that  is,  the  act  is  good  by 
the  object  really  good,  or  so  apprehended*  The  object  always 
changes  or  constitutes  the  act,  but  the  conscience  changing 
the  object  immediately^  hath  a  mediate  influence  upon  the  act 
also,  and  denominates  it  to  be  such  as  in  the  event  it  proves. 
But.  then  in  what  degrees,  and  to  what  events,  this  change 
is  made,  is  of  more  intricate  consideration. 

What  Changes  can  be  made  in  moral  Actions  by  the  Persuasion^ 

and  Force  of  Conscience. 

8.  (I.)  Whatsoever  is  absolutely  and  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  and  commanded  by  God  expressly,  cannot 
be  changed  by  conscience  into  an  evil,  or  into  that  which  is 
unnecessary.  Because  in  such  cases  where  the  rule  is  plain,* 
easy,  and  fitted  to  the  conscience,  all  ignorance  is  voluntary^ 
and  spoils  the  consequent  act,  but  never  can  legitimate  it. 
And  the  same  reason  is  for  things  plainly  and  expressly  for« 
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bidden^  as  adultery,  murder,  sacrilege,  and  the  like;  ^bef 
can  never  become  good  by  any  act  of  conscience.  And 
therefore  in  such  cases  it  often  happened,  that  Ood  did  de- 
clare his  judgment  to  be  contrary  to  the  opinion,  which  men 
had  of  tbemseWes  and  of  their  actions.  Sometimes  men  live 
contrary  to  their  profession;  *  they  profess'  the  worship  of 
God,  but  deny  him  in  their  hearts  \  even  when  they  least 
think  they  do.  Thus  the  I  sraelites  having  constrained  Aaron^ 
to  make  a  golden  calf,  proclaimed  a  feast,  "  To-morrow  is  a 
feast  unto  Jehovah : "  but  God  says  of  them»  "  they  offered 
sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to  God."  And  so  it  was  with 
their  children  after  them,  who  killed  and  persecuted  the 
apostles  and  servants  of  Jesus,  and  thought  they  did  God 
good  service.  He  that  falls  down  beCare  an  idol,  and  thinks 
to  do  honour  to  the  Lord ; — or  robs  a  temple,  and  thinks  it  is 
for  religion, — must  stand  or  fall,  not  by  his  own  fancy,  but  by 
sentence  of  God,  and  the  rule  of  his  law ;  "  Protestatio  con- 
tra iuotum,'*  is  invalid  in  law.  To  sthke  a  man's  eye  out,  and 
say  he  did  it  in  sport, — ^to  kill  his  brother,  and  think  it  is  well 
done,  because  done  to  prevent  his  sin,  though  it  may  be 
thought  charity  by  the  man, — yet  it  is  murder  before  God. 

9.  (2.)  Where  the  rule  is  obscure,  or  the  application  full 
of  variety,  or  the  duty  so  intricate,  that  the  conscience  may 
inculpably  err;  there  the  object  can  be  changed  by  con- 
science, and  the  acts  adopted  into  a  good  or  an  evil  portion 
by  that  influence.  He  that  thinks  it  unlawful  to  give  money 
to  a  poor  Turk,  hath  made  it  to  become  unlawful  to  him^ 
though  of  itself  it  seems  to  be  a  pious  act.  So  also  it  is  in 
the  uncertain  application  of  a  certain  proposition.  It  is  cer** 
tainly  unlawful  to  commit  adultery ;  but  if  Jacob  supposes 
he  lies  with  Rachel,  and  she  prove  to  be  Leah,  bis  eon- 
science  hath  not  changed  the  rule,  but  it  hath  changed  the 
object  and  the  act;  the  object  becomes  his  own  by  adoption, 
and  the  act  is  regular  by  the  integrity  of  the  will.  This  is 
that  which  is  affirmed  by  the  Apostle,  *'  I  know  and  am  per- 
suaded in  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of 
itself,  but  he  that  thinketh  it  is  unclean,  to  him  it  is  un- 
clean p."  This  instance  is  in  a  case  in  which  they  might 
easily  be  mistaken,  and  innocently  abused,  by  reason  of  the 

■  Th.  i.  16.  •  Deot.  xxx'ii.  17. 

.   P  Rom.  kiT.  14.  Vide  Chrywit  in  Imikc  Ue«a.  St.  Aabrot.  ib.  Thaophrl.  &k. 
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prepossession  of  tfaeir  minds  by  Moses's  law  and,  therefore, 
in  such  cases  the  conscience  rules.  They  who  believe'^  them- 
selves married,  may  mutually  demand  and  pay  their  duty: 
but  if  they  be.  not  married,  it  is  fornication  or  adultery,  as 
it  happens.  But  if  conscience  says  they  are  married^  it  is 
not  adultery,  but  an  act  of  duty;  because  the  same  con- 
science that  declares  for  the  marriage,  obliges  also  to  pay 
their  duty,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Wherever  the  under- 
standing is  wrong,  and  the  will  is  wholly  rights  the  action 
is  accepted,  and  the  error  pardoned. 

~  10.  (3.)  When. the  act  is  materially  evil,  the  conscience 
adopting  it  into  a  good  portion,  that  is,  believing  it  to  be 
good,,  does  not  make  a  perfect  change,  but  leaves  an  allay 
in  the  several  degrees  of  its  persuasion.  For  it  is  impossir 
ble,  that  a. right  conscience  and  a  wrong  should  have  no 
difference  in  the  effect,  especially  if  there  be  any  thin^ 
criminal  or  faulty  in  the  cause  of  the  error.  When  two  men 
take  up  arms  in  a  different  cause,  as  suppose  one  for  his 
prince,  and  the  other  against  him;  though  they  be  both 
heartily  persuaded,  and  act  according  to  conscience,  yet' 
they  do  not  equally  do  well  or  ill.  The  one  shall  bd 
accepted,  and,  it  may  be,  the  other  pardoned,  or  excused  in 
various  degrees.  But  this  which  needs  a  pardon  for  one 
thing,  is  not,  in  the  whole  constitution  of  it,  good  for  any 
thing,  nor  can  it  be  accepted  to  reward. 

4.  If  the  conscience  dictate  a  thing  to  be  necessary,  the 
thing  is  become  necessary,  and  at  no  hand  to  be  declined. 
This  was  it  which  St.  Paul  said,  "  He  that  is  circumcised,  is 
a  debtor  of  the  whole  law  \"  meaning,  that  though  Christ 
had  broken  the  yoke  of  Moses,  yet  if  conscience  did  take  up 
one  end  of  it,  and  bound  it  upon  itself:  the  other  end  would 
be  dragged  after  it,  and  by  the  act  of  conscience  become 
necessary.  If  a  man  inquires,  whether  he  is  bound  to  say 
his  prayers  kneeling,  or  whether  he  may  do  it  standing,  or 
lying,  or  leaning ;  if  his  conscience  be  persuaded  that  he 
must  do  it  kneeling,  it  is  necessary  he  shoukl  do  so,  and  he 
Qiay  not  do  it  in  his  bed ;  because  the  conscience  is  a  law- 
giver, and  hath  authority  over  the  man,  and  ought  to  prevail, 
when  the  contrary  part  is  only,  that  they  ma$r  do  otherwise. 
For  wl^ethei?  this  pi^rt  be  true  or  false,  the  matter  is  not  so 

n  Gal.  y.  S. 
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great,  because  diere  is  no  dangel'  if  a  oiati  do  not  make  use 
of  a  liberty  that  is  just :  he  can  let  it  alone  and  do  well 
enough :  and  therefore  to  follow  the  other  part  which  is  sup- 
posed necessary,  must  needs  be  his  saftetway. 

But  if  the  question  be,  whether  it  be  necessary  to  keep 
a  holy  day,  or  necessary  to  let  it  alone ;  there  if  the  consci- 
ence determine  that  for  necessary  to  be  done,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  let  alone,  the  man  is  indeed  bound  to  follow 
his  conscience,  but  he  cannot  escape  a  sin.  For  conscience 
makes  no  essential  alterations  in  the  thing,  though  it  makes 
personal  obligations  to  the  man ;  and  if  it  be  an  evil  super- 
stition to  keep  a  holy  day,  it  cannot  be  made  lawful,  because 
the  conscience  mistaking  calls  it  necessary.  And  if  this  were 
otherwise,  it  were  not  a  pin-matter  what  a  man  thonght ;  for 
his  thinking  so  becomes  his  law,  and  every  man  may  do 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  And  therefore  God  was 
pleased  expressly  to  declare  it,  that  if  a  prophet  did  mislead 
the  people,  both  be  and  they  should  perish ;  and  our  blessed 
Saviour  signified  the  same  thing  in  a  parabolical  expression, 
«<  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  both  fall  into  the  ditch." 
But  in  this  case  there  is  a  fault  somewhere,  and  the  man 
smarts  nnder  the  tyranny^  not  the  empire  of  his  conscience ; 
for  conscience  can  have  no  proper  authority  against  the  law 
of  God.  In  this  case,  that  which  the  conscience  falsely  calls 
necessary,  becomes  so  relatively  and  personally  (that  is,  he 
thinks  so,  and  cannot  innocently  go  in  the  right  way,  so  long 
as  his  guide  conducts  him  in  the  wrong,  and  yet  cannot  inno- 
cently follow  his  guide,  because  she  does  abuse  him),  but  in 
itself,  or  in  the  divine  acceptation,  it  only  passes  for  a  '  bo- 
num,'  something  there  is  in  it  that  is  good,  and  that  God 
may  regard;  there  is  a  '  prsparatio  animi,'  a  willingness  to 
ebey. 

12.  (5.)  If  the  conscience  being  mistaken  in  a  questfon, 
whether  an  action  be  good  or  no,  calls  that  good  which  is 
nothing  but  indifferent ;  the  conscience  alters  it  not,  it  is 
still  but  lawful ;  but  neither  necessary  nor  good,  but  rela- 
tively and  collaterally :  the  person  may  be  pitied  and  have  a 
gift  given  him  in  acknowledgment,  but  the  thing  itself 
cannot  expect  it.  When  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  that 
they  might  deprecate  the  divine  judgments,  offered  to  God 
golden  mice  and  emerods^  the  thing  itself  was  not  at  aU 
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ftgr^^aUtf  <o  the  Wdjr  by  \«1i}di^  (Sod  chose  to  be  worshipped : 
hti  Ihcfir  eonft6iei»ee  told  tbein  it  wdi»  go^>  it  ther^fol^ 
bMkiM  IUfflbl  lOr  tb^ifli  biii  not  gMd  in  iHMlf}  dtid  0<^^  who 
i»  tfa«  Father  of  ttudtind^  saw  Ib^i^  Wh^  Und  ttwt  the^ 
meiaie  it  f&t  goodr  m^  li«  was  pieasdd  to  iako  il  sow  JBiii  the 
OMfi^i^iic^i  I  Mjr,  caBti(^  iasfiihe  il  g6o^.  Fot  Id  b«  gdcfA  ot 
bad  i»  tftf^lfy  adoMi^y  cfo^Brtd^rtttioH  than  to  be  neeese^ty  or 
mtnetetiMtSf^  'thi^  diiseiBOtion  is  reklive  to  pc^sOfMy  ttUd 
ther«fo^  CKifr  be  mod^  by  coMcieiK^e  in  the  sense'  abof  6 
atioWed.  Bat  gtfed  and  bitd  k  ste  abstraet  od^depattioviv 
«(ndrdatei^  to  the  ntrntei^lafity  of  tfae  dbjett,  and  isf  beffo^e  the 
act  of  6onsoience,  li6t  affe^. 

13.  (6.)  If  the  conscieiice  heitig  tnii^ldken  ealls  a  ^hkfg 
lawfd^  which  nl^  not  «o  ki  the  rule  oi^  hE#  of  Ood/  i&ere  HUi 
conscience  neither  makes  an  alteration  in  th^  thtilig^  nor 
passes  an  obligation  upon  the  person.    Elenora  de  Ferrante 
was  married  to  a  Spanish  gentleman,  who  first  used  her  ill^ 
then  left  her  worse.    After  some  years  she  is  courted  by 
Andrea  Philippi  her  countryman,  to  marry  him.     She  in- 
quires whether  she  may  or  no,  and  is  told  by  some  whom 
she  ought  not  easily  to  have  believed,  that  she  may ;  and  so 
she  does.    But  being  told,  by  her  confessor,  of  her  sin  and 
shame,  she  pretends  that  she  did  it  '  bono  animo,'  her  con- 
science was  persuaded  she  might  do  it,  and  therefore  hopes 
to  be  excused  or  pardoned.    He  answers  her,  that  her  con- 
science  could  not  make  that  lawful  which  God  had  forbid- 
den, and  therefore  she  ought  not  to  pretend  conscience ;  for 
though  her  conscience  did  say  it  was  lawful,  she  was  not 
bound  to  follow  it;  because  though  she  must  do  nothing 
that  is  unlawful,  yet  she  is  not  tied  to  do  every  thing  that 
is  lawful :  and  though  her  conscience'  can  give  her  a  law,  yet 
it  cannot  give  her  a  privilege.     She  is  bound  to  do  what 
her  conscience  says  is  necessary,  though  it  be  deceived :  and 
if  she  does  not,  she  sins  against  her  conscience,  which  can 
never  be  permitted  or  excused.     But  if  her  conscience  tells 
her  only  it  is  lawful  so  to  do ;  if  she  does  not  do  the  thing 
which  her  conscience  permits,  she  offends  it  not,  because, 
though  it  allows,  yet  it  does  not  command  it.     If  therefore 
she  does  it,  and  there  be  an  error  in  the  conscience,  the  sin 
is  as  great  as  the  error,  great  as  the  matter  itself;  as  if  the 
fact  materially  be  adultery^  it  ia  also  morally  so,  and  the  per- 
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BuaBion  of  the  conscieoce  doeai^not  excuse  it  firottf  being 
•Buch.  The  reason  is  plain ;  for  8nEoe>tfie  consciente  when 
she  allows,  does  not  command,  if  the  person  chooses  that 
thing  which  materially  is  a  sin,  i(  is  in  pursuance' of  her  own 
desires^  not  in  obedience  to  her  conscience.  It  is  lust  more 
than  conscience.  But  yet  whereas  she  says  she  hopes  for 
pardon  in  this  case,  there  is  no  question  but  she  may. '  For 
she  sinned  as  St.  Paul  did  in  persecuting  the  church ;  he  did 
it  'ignorantly,'  and  so  did  she..  Here  only  was  the  difference ; 
he  was  nearer  to  pardon  than  she ;  because  he  thought  he 
was  bound  to  do  so,  and  therefore  could  not  resist  his  con- 
science so  persuaded :  she  only  thought  she  might  do  it,  and 
therefore  might  have  chosen.  The  conscience  hath  power 
in  obligations  and  necessities,  but  not  so  much,  nor  so  often, 
in  permissions. 
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